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Introduction 


India is now passing through an acute political crisis, Readers of the Kegister 
will find in its previous issues the circumstances that have 
Previous History gradually helped to bring the country to ite present state, 
India's piesent trouble may be summed up ina word—a 
deep Nutional humiliation, On every side Indians are being insulted in their own 
homes, Her biggest men are not exempt, The funjab Martial Law and the Khilafat 
outrage burnt deep into her heart, Yet she ‘bled herself white’ for England in the 
last great War, The enormity of the greed of Buitishers have never been so nakedly 
apparent as since 1919, For centuries the country 1s being exploited to the utter 
destitution of the masscs, The intellectuals, so long under the hypnotic influence 
of Region had their spell bioken by Mr. Lloyd George's Turkish policy and 
Sir Mi@aael O’Dwyer's reign of terro: in the Punjab When the Reforms Act 
was passed 12 1919 a few moderate Indians had still faith in Britain bat the 
gieat majority refused to believe that it meant any good. There 1» nothne in an 
act or statute so useful as in the spirit in which it 18 worked, Past experience of 
broken pledges has made the name of Engiand synonymous with treachery The 
small body of Moderates who tred to work the reforms soon found itself in a 
lurch. Here again was a case of national humihation The biggest among these 
men had to 1etire in shame, the spirit of the reforms was bioken, the Moderates 
were humiliated, and the whole country fet the imsult It has ever been a question 
of the capacity of the Indians In fain field, the Indan knows that he can 
beat his European competitor hollow in every walh of hfe, But that 1s not to 
be, for a huge impenal system of army and police has kept the Indian branded 
as an inferio. in bis own home The intellectuals have ever been taught from 
their school-days that they are unfit to lead their masses, they are unfit to repre- 
sent their masses, they are unfit for everything except as subordinates to an alien 
system which thorpughly exploits the countiy. But Jhalhanwalla-bagh and Lausanne 
at last broke the spell and the country ran headlong into Non-co-operation, 


Gandhi's progiamme of non-co-operation and non-violence was a programme of 
faith and hope of the masses in toe loghest mood. The intellectuals saw their 
own mistake. They now shed their western cast of mind. They suddenly felt how 
gieat must be the groan of the mute masses from the dead weight of that system 
under which they themselves break their heart from utter shame and humiliation 
A mighty turmoil was iaised and a feligio political passion of ‘ self-purification " 
swept over the country. But the programme itself 1equired of the intellectuals a 
sacrifice and of the masses a self-restiaint which neither was able to sustain, But 
the system agamst which this huge upheaval was directed threw its whole weight 
against the movement and made shoit work with its great leaders, Gandhi, Das, Nehru, 
Lajpat Rai, and thuty thousands of the intellectuals were seized and thrown into prison 
National humiliation could go no fa: It loohed more like an Englisoman dragging 
a high Indian into the plison than th» law taking its eusual course, After Jhal- 
hanwalla nothing more humiliated Indiins than the way the non-co-operators were 
dealt with in 1921 22. 


In thirty thousand Indian homes—the best and the most cultured—this humilia- 
lion rankled Multiply that by the number of homes connected by ties of blood, 
ideal or sympathy, and you get a rough idea of the position of Britain in India, 
The movement no doubt bioke down from sheer imternal strain buat the spint 
remains undying, Now it 18 a qustion of easing the strain and crystalliwing 
the spirit, 

The yea: 1924 opened with three new factors—of which two wee quite unforseen. 

These were the invasion by the Swarayists of the reformed 

India in 1924 Councils, the advent of the Labor paity imto the Govein- 
ment of England, and the third, a god-send, the release of 

Gandhi fiom prison When Gandli came out of prison in February 1924 he found that 
the non-co-operating lawyers had gone back to practice ; the students to the schools 
and colleges , chaika and hhadder had almost disappeared, The reason and the signi- 
ficance of this change was that with the subsidence of the great national wave the 
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mntellectuals, half bioken from the jails, had returned to power, but now without taking 
the masses with them. Unable to bear the strain of huge mass-movements they 
now made the nationalist movement the militant wing of the Oongress and deve- 
loped the programme of constitutional obstruction under the caption of the ‘ Swa- 
rajya movement,” Many old Moderates rallied to them, and along with the Indepen- 
dents, or men neithe: subscribing to the Liberal creed nor to the Congress, they 
successtully carmed out thcir threat of making Government through Councils im- 
possible, In March the reforms became vutually a dead letter in the Central 
Government of India avd in Bengal and the Cential Psovinees, The reforms had 
already been biokcn in the spit by the Europcans—officials and non officials—who 
have always been antagonistic to the act passed by Pailisemcnt There was rothing 
very biilhant in the achievement of the Swatajists, but the exposme of the 
hollowness of the 1eforms, of the ticachiy of the very men whom the King and 
Parhament had commandd to carly the Act in the ktter and in the spit, naturally 
made the bmeauciacy white with ryge Men diunk with a surfeit of autocratic 
power over lifu and pioperty, with the tradition of a supeiio: race loohiug down 
upon Indians with scoin——such men could Ul brook what they 1; a1rdcd as the insolcnce of 
the Indian Intelhgentsia, That the lattcr wee acting within the constitution and bought 
about deallocks though thc impstrumentality of the 3wtolms was nothing to 
them, Nothing coud bk done under the constitut on to checch the ‘Swarajists 
So a camjign was started by the bureaucracy of milbg ing the opponents and 
Tepresenting tlcm 18 ievolutiomsts m lague with the Thid International 
Fiom Mitch cnwiids this camptgn of misiepiesntition wi carlel vigoously 
in India and Enganl whe tle whole Tory prity wa soon rallied against what 
they called the Svaayst m nice Stones wic mventel of 1 volutionist plots , 
“Red Bengal i\cit cts were manufactuiel by agents provocateur aud fathered upon 
the Swarajisty 


Gandhi on his side hosevc: devoted himsclf to three obyctivco—the s curing ob 
Hindu Moslem unity, the 1¢moval of untouchability, ani th spread of hant spinning 
There measuies have to do with the decper aspect of independence for India and 
man that Gandhi is devoting himself more to piepurwtion for sci government than 
to its immediate accomplishment The ides is to 1 store the od autonomy and economic 
independence of the Indian village, If this should succeed the next move will be non- 
payment of taxes But by the middle of the year violcnt erruption of communil feeling 
between Hindus and Mosk ms dashed all hopes of non violince And fuithe:, on October 
25 the bureaucracy suddcnly hurled its bombshell agunst the Swarajists in the shape 
of a new repiessive Ordinance It was 2 confession of fanlur of the constitutional 
method that Government could now govern only with tle help of violence. 
All basis of non violence now gone, the only alternative thot now remained for Gandhi 
was to suspend non co opeiation altogcther and stich only to hhaidar That became 
the last phase of the Gandhi movement by the end of the year. 


When the Labor party came into the Govesnment of Britain, the od Moderates 
hoped much fiom it, and the Swarajists too had looked 
The Labor Govt. askance But the Labor Liemic:1 Mr MacDonld scent hig 
flist message which smclt of broken pldges again Alas 
fo. the words of British statesmen! This Mr, MacDonald and the whole gioup ot 
Labor leadis, hke Messrs Wedgwood, Ben S;001, Sidney Webb and others, have cver 
before been talking of India in a language which excclicd even the worst Indian 
extremist From the platform of the Labo paity these very min had before given pledge 
after pledge to India guasanteemg tc lf Government and denouncing the soit of Tsaliem 
that 1s running mm India, But while actually exeicising the reigns of powel, thc y tuined 
traito: to India and passcd a repressive ordinance in October which beats any enacted 
before ny the most teactionary Yory Government 
Regarding this Ordinance this 1s what Sir Sankaran Nair says in an English 
paper — 
‘When the Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon ana the steps taken by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller to suppress the protests against it thiew 
Sir Sankaran Nair Bengal into a ferment, the “agitators” of Bengal were 
on Repression prosecuted before the ordinary civil counts of the country. 
In the majority of cases the prosecutions failed, because in 
the opimon of the High Court the case was supported by false witnesses, 1¢ was 
proved that the police were guilty of suppressing true evidence it was proved 
that they manufactured evidence in various ways—for example, by placing bellets 
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in incriminating places, and by introducing bombs into the dwelling places of the 
accused. The Fnigh Court found also that certain District Magistrates lent their 
countenance to police pressure on witnesses, and that Sessions Judges in many cases 
convicted against the evidence, All this appears in the published reports of the 
eases which are available to anyone who <esires details. 


‘The Indian Government availed themselv-s of the opportunity of the War to 
pass the Defence of India Act, which it 1s now sought to revive. Under this Act 
the Executive were empowered to intern any person in ai parfica'a’ locality, with 
the result that he migit not be able to catiy on bis profession, his printing press 
might be confiscated, any iestiiction might be laid upon bim—thus, for mstance, he 
might be forbidden to make speeches or see any particular person Under the same 
Act a man might be ariestel and kept mdefimtely im jail withoat being brought 
to trial, For those who were to bi tried new courts were or could be constituted and 
new laws of evidence or procedure were presciibed. 


‘Unde: this law termble harm was done, As many of the persons arrested were 
mever biought before a court of law, it 18 impossible to say how many were 
mnocent. Many went mad, One notorious instance was brought to the notice of 
the Lrgislative Council, Another well known case was that of two Ghosh ladies 
bearing the same name as another person who was a police saspect; they were 
arrested, kept im jail, while one of them, I believe, was in a condition which 
require! the most careful treatment, and were ultimately released. The Government 
explessed 1epret. 

‘During the war there was no great agitation, but when after the war it was 
sought to ietain this power by passing the Rowlatt Act public indignation knew 
no bounds, and though the Government passed the Act, they dared not put it in 
force, One of the first actions of the Reformel Counel was to repeal it. 


‘But the mischief was done, The Rowlatt Act, a repetition of the Defence of 
India Act, was responsible for an agitation unexampled im India. The Panjab, 
where it was first applied, rose in fury Amritsar, Lahore, Jallianwa'a mas-acres, 
iDdiscliminate arrests, triala and convictions which recall the days of Jeffreys in 
England followed, This Act was one of the two causes of the Non-co-operation 
movement, India lost fasth in England. 


‘It was under these conditions that the Ref :rmed Councils mat; there was hearty 
goodwill on the pait of all within tbe Councils The Non-co-operators stoo! outside. 
The Rowlatt Act was iepeaid, But a Conservative Secretary of State turned 
down the unanimous recommendat: ns of the Council, concurred in by the Govern- 
ment of India, for the admission of Indians to the Army, The Viceroy, doubticss 
on the advice of the Finance Member, imposed a Salt-Tax, a hateful tax, against 
the will of the Council, 


‘The new Reform Scheme was thus killed by the Secretary of State for India and 
the Viceroy, The Provincial Governors acted similarly against the spirit of the reforms 
The Non-co-operation party weie strengthened and iecommenced their agitation for 
Home Rule The Moderates, discouraged, stood amde, 

‘Then the Labour Paity came into power, In Initia there were great hopes 
that something would be done. Very few expected Home Rule but the majority 
expected that some step forwaid would be taken by a Labour Government, 
irretraceable by any other paity, and that this would im course of time lead to 
Home Rule. Events have belied these expectations, To usin London it was defintely 
clear within a few days of Labonr’s accession to office that the Party were not goi'g 
to do anything. But no one expected they would go farther and revive a measure 
which has been responuble for a termble conflagiation and has destroyed England's 
moral supiemacy and Englishmen’s influence for good 


‘This Act, as IT have pointed out, would destroy freedom of speech of th- 
Press and of the person. Tmals would become a farce. Let the accused pers ns 
have a fair tria] before the ordinary courts of Jaw under the ordinary laws of 
evidence and pr cedure, The Government say that witnesses are terrorised so as 
to rendet justice unattamable under the existing law, But witnesses were terrorimed 
by the pohce before the war so that the High Court was afterwards obliged to 
acquit the accused. 


‘In order that witnesses may not be teiorised an open trial is not allowed , 
neither the accused nor bis counsel 15 allowed to see the witnessee; Fle accused is 
told by the judges of the charg 5 against him, and he may be told the nature of 
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the evidence, without the disclosare of names or anything by which the accused 
@ould identify the witness before a magistrate may be admitted if the deponent 
“cennot be found or 18 incapable of giving evidence,” «so that if it should not 
sait th convenience of the police to produce the witnesses, even the judges cannot 
test then evidence, Such was the Act which has mainly led to the present 
gituation, and it 18 a similar Act that 1s to be reintroduced, 


‘The Labour Patty had a great opportumty, They have not risen to the 
occasion Yet they had ample warning, The future of India is gloomy The Mahom- 
medans are geneally disloyal to England. It was on the insistance of a Mahvum- 
medan leader that the Congress iecently changed its cieed and declaied its goal 
for India to be one of a federation of Free States. The people of the Punjab, 
the main stay of the army, ale antagonistic to Buitish rule. Bengal is revolu- 
tionary. The Mahrattas, with the inherited imstincts of a ruhng race, ale under 
admiisble control and discipline, and vey caiefully conceal thei great love 
for Britain, 

‘It 1s under these conditions that the Labour Cabinet have allowed Lord 
Reading to throw this flaming torch on such inflammabie matezal I hay® 
been some years of opinion that it is only Indian biains and Indian hand® 
that can keep India within the Commonwealth of English nations, and if the 
old system is allowed to continue India will have to be goveined by Black- 
and-Tans ti]l the final crash comes " 


Through out November the Ordinance was the talk of the day, The methods of th® 

Bastile now adopted by the Government rvunsed universal 

The Nation’s Rally detestation al! over India, Everyone saw through the game 

and even the worst enemies of the Swarajists saw in the 

words of the Vicesoy nothing but a tissue of lies—albiet imperial, and legal, 

following as they did from an ex-Lord Chief Justice of England. Swaiajists or no 

Swarajist, the Indian people have had too bitte: an experience of Police terrorism 

and arbitary exercise of executive power in the past to contemplate with equanimity 
the passage of “lawless laws” 


Fullenism in Bengal, O’Dyeusm iw the Punjab, the Besant internment and 
Moplah suppression in Madras are matters which generations of Indians will not 
forget. So it was that even men who did not see eye to eye with the Swarayiste, 
men hike Mr Jinnah, Mr Sastm, 8:1 Tey Bahadur Sapru, Mr. B, C Pal, and others 
too numerous to mention, all voiced their protest against the new Reign of Terron. 
But 1t was Mahatma Gandhi who took the lead of them all, In the fist week of 
November long consaltations took place between the Mahatma and other leaders 
in Calcutta and on November 6th the famous Gandhi—Swarajist pact was 
issued What was needed now was a submergence of all petty political differences 
and to face unitedly this mew menace to India’s liberty. Mr. Mahomed Ah, the 
Congress President, next issued a manifesto convening a meeting at Bombay of all 
political parties to devise means to meet the recrudescence of repression in Bengal, 
Invitations were accordingly sent to all parties which evoked a i1eady response 
except, of course, from the Europeans, and the famous All-Paities Conference met 
at Bombay on November 21, 1924 The deliberations of this body are given in 
full on pages 184196, and need not be here recounted Suffice it tu say that the 
Ordinance was unanimously condemned, and an earnest move was eet afoot to bring 
together a political fusion of the sectional parties The dange: f having separate 
parties on distinct political iimes was now apparent, as it made easy for the 
Dureancracy to take each by turn and then kill it with the least effort. 


Early in December Lord Lytton took it upon himself to open a wordy warfare 

on behalf of the internments, and the Press, both Indian 

Lord Lytton’s Guilty and European, at once danced to the tune the Europeans 
Conscience with one accoid supporting Lod Lytton and keeping up 

the chorus of anethemas His Excellency chose to hurl ut 

iis smnocent victims , the Indians too, equally with one voice, utte1ing vain protests 
against the gubernatorial effusions ,—a plethoia of invectives being crossed till at 
became a shame to read or talk about the controversy. What led Lord Lytton to 
loosen his tongue after such a long delay—whether it was a case of guilty con- 
science trying to smother the ‘little mner voice’, or whether it was another of those 
antics of stateamanship which afflicts his Lordship and have landed him times before 
into laughable conundrums—it is difficult to say. But certain it is that British 
imperial statesmanship is not led by any conscience, and the probability is that 
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in view of the new Ordinance coming before the Bengal Council on the 7th January 
next for popular sanction, His Excellency was preparing the ground for its recep- 
tion, and by show of firmness and strong language was trying by the same stroke 
to inspire awe amongst those who have ever refuscd to accept is wpse doit with 
anything but scorn, and to rally to himeelf those who out of a timid fear of 
popular opinion kad so far been afraidto come out and give him the support he eo 
much needed 

Some of the utterances of Lord Lytton ate so senseless that they cast doubt 
on the sanity of the man Thus speaking at the >t Andrews Dinner he saul, 
“Tf came to India in the hope that I might render some small sevice to the 
land of my birth, I did not know when I came that it would be my lot to give 
it the most precious gift which any countiy can poss ss, namely fieedom fo. its 
citisens, living within the law, to speak and act in conformity with their conscience, 
I did not know that duiing my term of office Bengal would be di prived of this 
freedom and that it would be my privilege to restore it,” 


How braven-faced to say that Bengalees were depriving Bengal of liberty and 
he was restoiing it!!! Then in answer to the ciiticiem thit n> weapons were 
found during the raids, he assuies his audience that “the poice were mainly 
occupied with the capture of the members of the conspuacy,’ and that “was it 
hkely that after the prominence that had been given to the seriousnss of the 
movement, any stock of incriminating mateial would be kept 10 the premises?” 
The police captures men but negiects or forgets the instruments of their crime, 
and the culprits move away thei arms but not themselves! In Jaying down the 
conditions on the fulfilment of which he was ready to consider favouiab'y the case 
of the detenues (seep 184) he literally blackmailed the membeis of the Bengal 
Counci! If the Council passes the Ordimance bill, only then he would consider 
the release of the detunues! This was political blackmail, undue influence, 
and coercion all rolled into one, and Lord Lytton posed himself as a cons itu- 
tional Governor “com> to give freedom to the land of his bith ! And then, 
the man im the Governor had yet toshow himsef, Referang to the question ot 
placing hie evidence before a few impartial men he sad — 


‘©The belief that there were men in India, or in any country n the worll, 
who 1p a matter of acute political controversy wete free trom any political bias, 
whose impartiality was unquestioned by any one and whose vernlict woud be 
accepted by all, was unfoitunately the dream of a visionary and entirely at vat.ance 
with the reahties of hfe’ Tms dictam of his bespeaks bis atte: diabelnf in 
that divine dispensation by which all climes and countries have been blessed wit1 men 
who keep themsclves above party stiife and se:ve as beacon lights of rectitule to 


humanity 
Before his Lordship could descend further down in hig slippery path, however, 
the Viceroy soon came to Lord Lytton’s help and for the first time since 
that fateful October 25 spoke at the European <Associition just ty.nz the 
Ordinance (p 373), It was now about the middie of Dicember, an! as usual in 
every year, the Europeans of Bombay and Calcutta held their annual meetings 
An account of these will be found on pages 364—378, 
Two notable imcidents in connection with the Viceroy’s visit at this time to 
Bombay and Calcutta deserve mention His Excellency 
Insult to the Viceroy reached Bombay on December 2 ani in connection with 
bis reception the President of the Bombay Corporation 
was invite! to attend Govt. functions The loyalist members of the Crypoatio.r 
ed a majomty motion asking their Mayor to attend the fonctions bur Mr 
Patel declined on pergonal grounds and resigned is presi lentship of the Corporation, 
This created qute a furore in Bombay but the membere of tne Corperation hal 
the good sense to re-elect Mr. Patel as the President, Evucoutaged by the defcat 
of the nationalets of the Bombay Corporation, a similar inotion asking th> Wayor 
to attend Viceregal functi ns in Calcutta was pressed by Vr, Wilson at the Calcutta 
Coiporation on Dec, 8rd, After an animated debate, howeve:, the house by 41 to 16 
votes carried an amendment asking the Mayor in the name of the people of Calcutta 
not to attend tbe Viceregal receptions, and Mr. C, R Das, of course, glady 
acceded, for be was certainly not the person to hek the hand that stiikes him 
These two incidents showed the difference of nationalist feeling im Bombay and 
Calcutta, winle the European press iaised a dolorous cry that their King's repre- 
sentative was being insulted ! 
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In the last week of December the usual annual meetings of the political parties 
were held, the Indian National Congress and its associate 
National Congress & Confercnccs at Belgaum, the Liberal Federation at Lucknow, 
Conferences the Muslim League at Bombay, An attempt was made to have 
all parties meet at Belgaum, either in the Congress or 
outside, but it failed because the Liberals and the Musiim Leaguers had yet a good deal 
of euspicion and distiust of the Congress and Congicssmen, all sympathetic taik 
to unity pvotwithstanding, Only Mrs, Besant and some of her followers boldly joined 
the Congress, but this wis with a view to enlisting wider suppoit for Mis, Besant’e National 
Convention piogramme, The non-Brahmans too made a i1esponse and held for the 
first time an “all India” Conference at Belgaum, but hele too there was lack of 
unanimity amongst the diverse non-Brahman parties of bouthcin India, The National Con- 
gress was picsidcd ovr by Mahatma Gandhi, It had no ve1y gieat object to achicve 
except to sccuie unity within the Congress itself The Jarge: unity between all other 
palties had been relegated to the committee of the Bombay “Umity Conference,” 
The «question of Hindu-Moslem unity had been handed over to anothe: committee 
of the Delhi “Unity Conference"’ And so the immediate task before the Belgaum 
Congriss was to sanction the Gandhi-Swalajist protocol signed on Novembei oth at 
Calcutta, and the “Spinning francbise”, Both were passed by the Congiess by an 
overwhelming majornty, and the interminable squabble between No-Changets 
and Swarayjists 1aging since Gaya in December 1922 was now definitely laid at rest, 
It was a gieat victory for the warajistes for now they became not only the 
accredited iepresentatives of the Congicss im the Councils but also the dommant 
section in the Congress itself. lt was however the “Spinning franchise”, which the 
Liberals termed as grotesque and unpractical, that kept them away fiom the Covgress, 
TLe Libeials at Lucknow devoted conside:able time in their subjects committee for 
the examination of the question of thei rejoming the Congress, but they found 
that so long as non cvu-operation or obstruction pure and simple dominated the 
Congress, aud the cieed and the franchise remained as it was, it was impossible 
for Liberals to jon the Congress, Some of the high-minded hbeials, such as 
Mr, Chintamon: and Mis, Besant, were willing enough to join, but a great 
many still 1emembered with rancou. the insults they bore from the non co-opelators 
of old who booted and hissed them in public and called them names, such as 
traitors, place-hunters and toadies, when the liberals, true to the principles, had 
tried to work the reforms for all that they weie worth, 
The Muslim League, revived only in May 1924 after a total suspension ot 
four years, held its next session at Bombay under the 
The Mushm League presidency of M1. Raza Ali It was the Khilafat move- 
ment that had killed it, and its reapp arance coincided 
with the stiessing of communal demands on the part of the Moslems duiing the 
year, and in this the Leaguers were not opposed as before by the Khuilafatists 
Indeed a pioposal was mooted that the League would look after Moslem intcrest 
at home and the Khilafat organisation, or what 1emains of it, would look aftc 
Moslem interest abioad, As a matter of fact there was a tacit understanding bet- 
ween the Lrague at Bombay and the Khilafat Conference at Belgaum, for with only 
one exception the latter concerned itself with Moslem position outside India, the 
one exception being the 1esolution on boycott of foreign cloth which was thought 
wmmdispensable for the attamment of swaraj. The mam question to which both 
bodies gave great prominence was communal replesentation It mmains a standing 
puzzle in Indian politics that, barring those who act as willing pawns in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, even the most go ahead Moslem nationalists, men unequalled in 
their intellectual embellishment, cannot but swear by communal representation The 
League president spoke long on it, and even the Khilafat president, Di Iitch ew, 
did the same The Moslem is unanimous in undoimg the Lacknow pact, and to 
have more «xtensive share 10 se1vices and public bodies simply on a popu ation 
base To this all non-Moslems in India are stiongly opposed, not on ceifish o1 
interested giounds but because the proposition itself 1s s0 outrageously anti-natioualistic 
that it 18 feared that it will readily yicld im the hands of an interestcd thud 
paity as an instrument of destruction of Indian nationalism, So it bas proved 1 
the past, and so it 1s bound to piove in the neal futuie, bieeding discoid, dis 
harmony ani distrust where none exists at piesent 
The other minor issues raised in these annual Conferences need nomention in this 
Yapid survey, they are fally given im the last acction of this vo'ume, A deta: ed 
Chronicle of Events of the last 61x months of the year 1s given in the following pages 
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Chronicle of Events. 


July 1924 


Defamation case by Mr, Panter against the Bombay Chronicle opened 
in the Bombay High Court, This was an example of the new 
method employed by officials to threaten the freedom of the press, 

Bengal Ministers’ Affair Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta made an appli- 
cation at the Calcutta High Couit against the President, Bengal 
Council, to disallow the moti non the agenda of foitheommg Council 
meeting for the supplementary demand of Bengal Munisters’ salaries 


Poona Municipality in defiance «f Govt, order deciled to erect the 
late Mr Tilak’s statue in the mumicipal market, 

At the Cal, H. Couit anothe: suit was filed against the President and the 
Ministers for an injanction iestraming the President fiom putting 
beiore the Council the motion on Ministeis' salazies (p, 206,) 


Loid Hardinge, H. H. the Mahaiaja of Buikancr and Sir Muhammad 
Rafique nominated Indian Delegates tu the League of Nations, 
Bengal Ministeis’ case Calcutta High Court granted injunction against 
Picsident, Bengal Council (p. 208), Governor of Bengal then declared 
that the Legisiative Council shall stand piorogaued, 

Bengal Council Affair In connection with the injunction, the Crown 
now filed an appeal before the Chief Justice. 


» G P.C. Amritsar, stopped sending daily Jathas of 25 to Jaito 
(which they had been sending for the last one year) from this day. 


Communal fracap at Nagpur, Delhi and othe: places on Bakrid day. 
Hon, Chaudhuri Lal Chand, Munister of Punjab, unseated for 
procuring votes by false personation. 

Communal fracas in Delhi Fighting recommenced in Delhi between 
Hindus and Mus'ims in spite of Police precautions; in Nagpur also 
the after-math of Bakrid went on fiom bad to wouse day by day. 
The Indian Colonies Committee having concluded their work had a 
farewell interview with Lord Olivier at the India Office, 


Ramour of Mr. C. R Das visiting Engiand was raised by Col. 
Howard Bary in the Commons, replying to which Prof Richards 
said that he had no information. 

In the House of Lords Viscount Peel drew attention to the affaire 
of India, and dwelt on the Lee Repoit. an important debate then 
followed which was not concluded in this day but was taken up 
again on the 3lset (p. 283 & 313), 

A Gazette of dndia Extraordinary announced that an amendment had 
been made to the Lndian Legisative Ru'es with sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India peimitting a rejected grant to be 
brought up as a supp.ementary demand (p, 215) 

Bombay Legislative Council Autumn bdession opened by the Governor. 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee’s Repoit issued (p. 33). 


Bengal Council affau Appeals and countel-appeals in the High Court 
all quashed in consequence of the new legislative rules, 

Replying to Sir Charles Yate the liemie: said in the Commons 
that the Government coud not nnd time tor the formers motion 
to revoke the censure on General Dye (p, 311). Sir Charlies Yate 
pressed the Govt. to suspend all the Councils im India and scrap 
the reforms, 

Bombay Council: Mr Natiman’s motion for an adjournment of the 
House to consider the new legislative rules regaiding supplementary 
grants was defeated by 43 votes to 51 (p. 237). 

Avew Political Party called the Punjab National Unionist Party 
formed in the Punjab Lrgwlative Council, The creed of the party 
was to work out the Reforms Scheme. 
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Bombay Legislative Council M1, Jog’s resolution recommending the 
release of Mr. Devaker of Dhaiwar was cailied 1n an amended form. 


Calcutta Corporation decided by 39 votes against 18 not to pay 
the European officers salary while on duty at the Auxiliary Force 
training camp. 

Bombay Lepislative Council Mi, Saptaishi urged the Government 
for a declaration of total prohibition of the diink traffic. 


Debate in the Lords on India finally concluded (p. 317). 


Viscount Chelmsford announced that the Government had left 3t 
to the full discretion ot the Goveinment of India to enforce 
law and would support it im action if necessary for quelling the 
revolutionary movement, 


August 1924 


In Biitain A joint Labo. deputation representing the Trade Union 
Congress and the National Labo: Party waited on Loid Ohvier that 
everything should be done to honour the pledges given to India 


M. Gandhi ulfrived at Delln to settle Hindu Moslem tension 


Bombay Legislative Council Re, Mr Saptaishi’s motion fo. total 
prohibition of liquor traffic Mi. Surve’s amendment fixing 20 years 
as the time limit of total prohibition was carined (p 239). 


Assam Council calmed a reso'ution to postpone consideration of the 
Lee recommendations until the question otf constitutional change was 
finally disposed of (p, 232c). 

First meeting of the Gujerat Shiksha Parisad at Ahmedabad under 
M Gandhi who delivered an address on the future of national 
schools Resolutions weie passed fully endorsing M. Gandhi's principles 
of non co-operation, non-violence, spinning etc, etc. 


Reforms Enquiry Committee began its sittings at Simla to settle 
preliminaries (p. 4). 


Hon, 5u A P, Patro at Guntur made a long and important pro- 
nouncement on the Reforms, ciiticising its defects and denouncing 
the autociacy of the reserved half and the failure of dyarcby, 


The Kenya Question Mr, Thomas made an important atatement n 
the Commons on this (s e p. 321), 

Reforms Enquiry Committce “Mu. Chitnavis, the filst public witness, 
was examined (p. 401). 

Reforms Enquiry Committee Mr. N, K, MKelkar was examined at 
gicat length on this and the following day (p 40n). 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Congiess Committee appointed 
Messrs. Gandhi, Mubammad Ali, Malaviya, Bhsgvandas and Kaitchlew 
to take up the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity to the exclusion 
of all othe: problems, 

M:, Hasrat Mohan: ieleased fiom gao’ 


Reforms Enquiry Messrs, Gokaian Nath Misra and Hirdaynath Kunziu 
wile ¢xamiped on bcbalf of the U, P. Liberal Association (p, 41) 
General Council of the All India Swarajyya Party met at Calcutta 
The All India Swarajyya Party Conference opened in Calcutta on 
this day (p. 133) 

Reforms Enquny Committee Mr. C, Y. Chintaman: submitted lengthy 
memorandum and gave very impoitant evidence against Dyarchy ( p, 46). 
Madras Council opened by Governor (p. 274). 

Akah Jatha The tenth Shahid: Jatha of 500 Akalhs which reached 
Jaito on the evening of the 18th and another batch of 500 which 
reached Bhai Pheiu a day before that, peacefully arrested, 
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Bengal Legislature Motion and interpellations by Bengal Councillors 
regarding Loid Lytton’s insult to Indian women disallowed by the 
President of the Council. 

Bombay University Convocation opened by H. E. Goveinor of Bombay, 
Anent Lord Lytton’s insult to Indian Womanhood overflow meetings 
held in Calcutta with Mis, Sarojyimi Naidu as prepifent, resolutions 
and indignant speeches were made denouncing Lord Lytton, 

Madras University Convocation opened. 

Tarkeswar Affan Satyagiaha movement at Tarkeswai culminated in 
@ serious 110t necessitating the Police to open fire. 

Tagore—Lytton Co1.espondence on Lord Lytton’s indiscretion re his 
imsulting language on Indian Women published. 

Madras Council carmed & motion that the Lee proposals should not 
be given effect to im that province (p. 276). 

The Reforms Enquiry M1. Jamnadas Dwarhadas gave evidence on 
behalf of the National Home Rule League (p 56). 

Mis, Deep Naiain Singh gave evidence claiming the right of Women 
to admission into Councils (p. 5611), 

Abmedabad Municipality presented an address to M. Gand 
Bengal Legislative Councl By a majonty of two votes the 
demand for Mhoisters’ salaries was agaia refused by 68 to 
66 votes (p. 227). 

Loid Olhvier’s despatch to the Govt. of India on the infamous 
McCardie judgment published (p. 23). 

Reforms Enquiry Rao Bahadur Chitale was examined on behalf of 
the Bombay Presidency Association. 

Bengal Legislative Council prorogued after another Government deteat 
(p. 232). 

Behar Council passed @ resolution against giving effect to i¢erom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission (p. 247) 

Bombay Municipal Corporation piesented an address to M. Gandhi, 
National Council of the Independent Labor Party in England passed 
a resolution wiging that a conterence of iepresentatives of the 
valious parties in India should be summoned to prepare a scheme 
of Indian Self-Government to be discussed with Buitish Governmen* 
with a vicw to its immediate application, 

Reforms Committee—S1 Frede:ch Gauntiett gave evidence (p. 5011) 
In the Burma Council Nationalit motion demanding autonomy fo. 
Buima and piovincialising of Services was caiiied by a laige majority 
including the Ministers 

Reforms Enquuy Committee examined Mr. N. M, Joshi and Mr, Dalvi 
on behalf of the Bombay Piceidency Association (p. 6$) and then 
adjourned for a month and a half, 


September 1924 


Council of State and Legislative Assembly opened (p 65) 
Government of India citcu atiscd for eheitin pubhe opimon anid the 
Opinions of local Goveinments, diaft Bills on the registration of trade 
unions and the settlement of trade disputes 

8S G. P. C, Ammitear, issucd Communique cxplaimng the reasons tor 
the tailuic of the Biudwood ucgotiations (p. 198). 

An “Independent Paity’? formed in the Assembly with Mi Jinnah 
as president. 

U. P. Legislative Council Rai Bahadur ditaram’s motion that the Lee 
1ccommendatiuns should not be given effect to was passed (p. 263), 
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Council of State Sardar Jogendra Singh's resolution on the Sikh 
question was discussed and withdrawn (p. 119), 

Debate on the Lee Report in the Assembly After Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s motion on the Lee proposals Pandit Motilal Nehru moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist Paty (p. 72), 

At the Tiade Union Congiess, England, Mi, Purcell referred to 
indust1i3a] conditions m India as an unspeakable houor, and observed 
that po tical changes should be conditional upon certain necessary 
aud ovcidue idupstiial conditions being put into opelation simui- 
tancously, 

Legislative Assembly Debate on the Lee Report contimued, Suir 
RB N  Satma moved an addendum with iegaid to the Medical 
Services Sir P. &. Sivaswami Alya: wged the stoppage of British 
Ieciuitment (p 80). 

Council of State Si M, Dadabhoy’s resolution 1egarding an annual 
provision for the 1edemption or avoidance ot public debt was cariied 
1p an amended folm (p, 122), 

Cotton Excise Duty A representative public meeting m Bombay 
undei the auspices of the Mill owners Association passed a resolution 
ulging the Governor-Genera'-in-Council to take early steps to abolish 
the Cotton Excise Duty. 

Legislative Assembly carlied Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment on 
the Lee Report by 68 votes to 46 (p 88), 

Ficc Hindu-Woslem fight bcgan in the stieets of Lucknow (p, 29) 
Shahid: Jatha from America atrived in Calcutta and left fo. Amritsar 
next day, 

Council of State Govt, 1esolution for adoption of Lec proposals 
discussed and passed on the next day (p 125.) 

Assembly Di, Goui's motion for repeal of Part II of Cr Law 
Amend, Act cariied against Govt. (p. 91). 

Assam Council opened by H E the Governoi (p, 232). 

Assembly Debate on Separation of Railway Finance (p. 98), 
Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 day's fast as a penance for Hindu 
Moslem quaiels and issued an appeal for unity (p. 147). 

Assembly Debate on Taxation Enquiry Committee (p. 14), 

Govt. of India announced appointment of a Coal Commission and 
its terms of 1eference 

Assembly adopted amended resolution on Separation of Railway 
Finance (p. 102). Supplementary giants voted without opposition, 
Council of State passed Sirdar Jogendia Singh’s tesolution for the 
appointment of Indians on the Railway Board (p. 131) 

Assembly passed Mr. Jinnah’s amendment on Taxation Enquiry 
after defeating Govt. (p. 109), 

Counci] of State prorogued after official business (p, 132). 

Assembly passed, defeating Govt., final reading of Di. Gou1’s Bill 
to 1epeal the Crim Law Amend, Act, Pait Il (p 110) 

Assam Council passed the elected President's Salary Bill at Rs, 500/- 
Tarakeshwar Satyagraha came to an end, the Mohunt abdicated and 
a settlement reached between Mr Das and the Mohunt regaiding 
the management of the temple and shiines, 

Assembly passed against Government a motion to repeal the Cotton 
Excise duties (p 114), Assembly then proiogued. 

Announcement made that Sir Dadiba Dalal, Indian High Commus- 
sioner im London, had i1emgned owing to strong differences with the 
India office officials who wanted to hoodwink him 1m fousting certain 
costs at Wembley on India and in the matter of the purchase of 
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“Unity Conference” opened at Delhi attended by 300 All India 
delegates including the Metropolitan of India (p. 149). 


Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee held ite first general meeting at 
Amritsar and proposed to send a loyal Jatha to Jaito to complete the 
Akhand path (p, 200). 


October 1924 


“Unity Conference,” Delhi, in open session passed resolutions adopted 
by the subjects committee (p. 155)—concluded on the next day. 
Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domuiciled Earopean 
Association at Calcutta ; a resolution was passed saying that * India 
was our motherland” and sought co-operation with Indians (p. 364), 
M. Gandhi broke his fast; the ceremony was conducted in a 
solemn and impressive manner alter Hiadu, Muslim and Christian 
prayers (p. 160). 

Indian Railway Conference opened in Simla by H. E. the Viceroy 
who reviewed the work done by the Railways hitherto in uniting India 
and conducing to the economic prosperity and the development of 
trade and industry in the country, 

Madras Council opened for October session mainly for the passage 
of the Irrigation bill (p. 277). 

Seventh Non-Brahman Confederation opened at Madras under Dewan 
Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair as President, a section of independent 
non-Brahmins, not belonging to the Ministerial party, under Sir K, V. 
Reddy boycotted the meeting showing a split in the camp. 

Second session of the Berar Liberal Conference opened, Sir M. V 
Joshi who presided, refeiring to the question of the restoration of the 
Berars to the Nizam, pointed out that the people wanted Swaray of 
a democratic kind and not a one-man rule. 

At Saidapet (Madras Presy ) Moslem pilgrims broke out into a riot 
and indulged in wanton attack on Huindas, 

The Bombay Counc! October session opened , second reading of 
the Children'» Protection Bil! passed (p. 239). 

Mr, Baldwin, dung his elctioneering campaign in the Queen’s Hall, 
London, referred to India in a fiery and thieatening speech (p. 287). 
Reforms Enquiuy Comm, reassembled and examined Sir P, C, Mitte: (p, 57) 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, representative of the Indian Merchants, 
Bombay, gave evidence before the Reforms Committee (p 58). 
Mi, Fazl-ul Hug, in b's evidence before the Reforms Committee, said 
he would rather go back to the pre-reform days. 

Andhra political and othe: conferences opened on this and the 
following days. 

Bombay Council finally passed the Children’s Protection Bull. 
Jatha of the Sikh Sudhar Sangat completed the Akhand Path at 
Gurdwara Gangasar (p, 201). 

Giving evidence before the Reforms Committee, Sir Chimanlal! 
Setalvad exposed the working of Duarchy 1n Bombay (p. 60). 
Before the Reforms Committee, Sir Abdu: Rahim opposed further 
advance and was against transferrmg more subjects (p, 62) 
Repression in Bengal started by sensational raids, house-searches, 
arrests without warrant in Calcutta and many mofussil districts 
Messrs. Subhas Bose, Anil Roy, and 50 other Congress Secret- 
aries and office-bearers arrested (p 160b). 

Ordinance [ of 1924 promulgated Great commotion created all over 
India over these indiscriminate arrests (p, 162). 
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Viceroy icfused M, Gandhi peimission to visit Kohat to restore 
neighbouily relations between the Hindus and Muhammadans (p. 31). 
Terio1ism in Bengal, Calcutta Corpolation adopted resolution declaing 
complete confidence im Mr, Subhash Chandra Bose, and recording 
its emphatic condemnation of the action of the Government (p. 174). 

Indian Association wied to Viceroy piotesting against the Ordinance , 
a largely attended meeting was held in the Town Hall in 
Calcutta unde: Su Nilratan Sircar to piotest against the new 
Oidinance (p 177). 


November 1924 


Public meetings held in all big towns of Bengal and the Punjab 
passed iesolutions protesting against the new repressive policy of the 
Goveinmcnt Hartal was observed in Calcutta, 

U. P. Political Conference held in Golakhpu: with Mi. Tandon as 
Piesident condemned repression and made a bd fol independence, 
Karachi Municipality icjected proposal to piesent an address of 
welcome to the Governor of Bombay. 


Mr MacDonald resigned and Mr. Baldwin became Tory Premier 
M. Gandhi's conference with the members of the All-India Swaray 
Party held on this and following days (p 1841) 1n Calcutta. 


The Gandhi-Swarajist Pact issued from Calcutta (p. 1841) 

Punjab Council opened with an important speech by the Governol, 
Premier Mi, Baldwin laid down his Indian policy in a speech at 
a London Guildhall Banquet (p. 287). 

In a note 10 ' Young India’ M Gandhi approved of the Gaya 
resolution iepudiating India’s public debts incuried by the Govt, 
after 31-12-22, 

Members of the Nationalist and Swarajya Parties held joint meeting 
in Calcutta and decided tbat they sbould oppose at every stage the 
passage of the Bengal Ordinance bill in the Council, 

Lord Reading opened the annual session of the Chamber of Princes, 
Conference of the Finace Membels of Provincial Governments met 
at the Impeiial Secretariat under the piesidency of Sn Basil Blackett 
to discuss taxation proposals 

Council of the National Liberal Federation held in Bombay passed 
resolution condemning the Ordinance (p 18411), 

All-Parties Conference opened at Bombay M. Gandni moved 
a@ resolution that a Committee should be appointed by the Conference 
to consider the best way of re-nniting all political paities in the 
Congress (p 185). 

All-Parties Conference condemned Bengal Ordinance (p. 189). 
All-India Congress Committee at Bombay passed resolution moved 
by M. Gandhi approving of the Calcutta Pact (p. 195), 

Reforms Enquuy Committee reassembled under the puesidency of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman to discuss the draft 1eport. 

Lord Lytton at Malda made his fist public pronouncement in suppoit 
of his policy of repression (p. 181), 

Punjab Government authomsed Mr, Emerson and Mr. Puckle to meet 
Sikh members of the Council to draw up a Gurdwaia Bill. (p. 203), 
Government of India published a resolution relating to the Tata 
Steel Company’s claim for further protection (p. 38). 

Gazettee of india publisheda new rule to be added to Rule 10 of 
the Legislative Council Rules of every Province, providing for certi- 
fication of a Bill by a Governor, (p. 22). 
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Lord Lytton made fuithe: references to the Bengal situation at the 
St. Andiews dinner(p 18). 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad communicated to the Press a loug reply t® 
the statement piesentel by Su Mautice Hayward to the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee 1ebutting bir Chimanal’s charges 


December 1924 


Bombay Coiporation by 60 to 47 votes asked their Premdent, Wi. 
VJ. Patel, to join state functions in connction with the forth- 
coming Viceloy’s visit. Mi Patel subscquntly icsigned in protest. 


Mr, C R. Das gave up his whole estate inculting his house an! 
all worth Rs, 8 lakhs to chantablk tiusts fo1 the poor, 


Calcutta (Corporat on refused p*imission to the Mayor, Mr CC, R. 
Das, to attend the state functions in connection with the Viceroy’s 
forthcoming visit to Calcutta, 


Lee proposals accepted by Govt. so fai as it 1elated to Chapters 6, 7 
and 8 of the Lee i1eport, reating to pay and pensions, and also 
Chapter 5, beaimg on Indiamsation (p 21). 


Speaking at the Punjab Political Conference at Lahore M, Gandhi said 
that he was deeply thinking of a new plan by means of which they 
would be called upon either to attain Swaraj) o: lay down theu 
lives. 


M1. Das’s ‘Swaray Week' in Calcutta started for propaganda and funds, 
Government of India resolution on the Kohat riots wsued (p. 27). 
New larlament opened , the King’s Speech lad no mention of India. 


Funjab Khilafat Conference passed resolutions condemning British 
action in Egypt, and uiged M. Gandhi to persuade Hindus to 
accept communal iepresentauon on a plopoitionate basis in the 
Councils, Local Bodies and Services, 

Speaking at the European Association the Viceroy refelred to the 
Bengal Oidimance, and said that it was not directed against the 
Swarajists (p 373), 


Some 80 membeis of the Sikh Sudha: committee waited upon Goveinor 
of Punjab on the question of the Gurdwara bill (202). 


Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta opened by His Ex. 
cellency the Viceroy (p, 379) for then session, 


Another Shahid: Jatha of 500 Akalis left Amritsar fo. Janto. 


Replying to Mr Thurtle 1n the Commons, Earl Winterton said that 
Mr. 5. C, Bose was a State prisoner and there was no intention of 
trying him, there was no limit under Regulation ILII of 1818 to 
the time a man might be detained withont trial, 


Communique issued explaining the statutory rules made by the Secre- 
tary of State in regard to the Lee 1ecommendations on overseas pay. 


Sir Arthur Froom, at the Bombay European Association emphasised the 
need for Europeans woking side by side with Indians (p 368), 


British Committee on Indian Affairs, London, adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate withdiawal of the Bengal Ordinance and the tral of the 
persons detained, if necessary, im accoidance with the ordinary law, 


Mr. John Scurr moved the adjournment of the Commons to draw 
attention to the Bengal Ordinance, and said that the Government’s 
action would encourage both assassination and terromem, 

Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province issued a 


communique setting out the facts in regard to the negotiations for 
a settlement between the Hindus and Muhammadans of Kohat (p, 81). 
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26 Dec. '24 The thirtyninth Session of the Indian National Congress opened 
in Belgaum, M, Gandhi read his Presidential Address, Mr, C, R, 
Das then moved the resolution endorsing the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 
which was put to vote and carned (400), 
The All-India Liberal Federation began its session at Lucknow. 
The text of the new Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill to be moved 
in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 7th January published. 

27 Dec, °24 Sir Sankaran Nair piesided over the All-India Social Conference 
in Belgaum (p. 516), 

28 Dec, ‘24 The All-India Congress Committee held discussion on several important 
resolutions, the first among which was a motion on the death of 
M Lenin (p. 487). 
All-India Non-Brahman Conference opened at Belgaum (p 499), 

29 Dec, °'24 The All-India Conference of Indian Christiane passed resolutions 
welcoming the Unity Conference at Delhi, and responded to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s invitation to participate in the All-Paities Conference. 
36th sessson of the National Social Conference was held in Lucknow 
when, for the first time,an animated discussion was raised on the 
question of divorce among Hindus | 

30 Dec, °24 All-India Muslim League opened its sixteenth annual session in 
Bombay (p. 472). 
The Indian States Conference held in Belgaum passed a resolution 
appealing to Indian Princes and Chiefs to establish in their terri- 
tories popular representative institutions with a view to the inaugura- 
tion of Responsible Government (p. 494), 


It now remgins to mention how the foreign Govt. has helped itself to moe 
money and power at India’s expense With the advent ot 
The Bureaucracy the Conservative Govt. in Whitehall a shadow of impotence 

and despair bas overspread the political horizon, So long 


as Laboui was in office great hesitancy marked the action of the Govt, im regaid 
to the outrageous proposals of the Lee Commission, But when the Tories, who had 
engineered the Lee Commission and thrust it not only upon an unwilling people 
but also agaist the protests of the Govt. of India, came back to power in November 
1924 they at once proceeded to deprive the legislature of even the little existing 
power to vote on the allowances of the Services. The ‘Impeiial bervices’ have evel 
been the scourge of India They sit not only vampire-like over the vitals of the 
country sapping all its life blood, but they are the people who have time after 
time destroyed o: nullifed the little good things that Buitam promised to India, 
From the Queen’s Proclamation down to the Reforms Act, every plomise, every 
pledge that the King and Pairhament of Bmtain made to India has been circumvented 
and broken in spirit by these men, It was to transter power paitly from then 
hands that the Reforms Act was passed. Bnt their conspiracy fiom the very 
beginning to bieak the very spint of the reforms has now tholoughly succeeded, 
On December 5 a communique was issucd, as given below, which secured 
to the alien bureaucrat everything and even moze than he wanted The “Civil 
bervants’’ are now looking forward to effect being given to anothel reactionary 
report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee to tighten their giip on India wheieve: 
It 18 Joose. The wok of going back on the reforms, begun 1n 1923 by the appoint- 
ment of the Lee Commission, 1s now going apace, and the Reforms Committee, 
appomted under a Labo: Govt, to find means to expand the scope of the reforms, 
will under the new Govt, assuredly recommend for a gieater grip of the Serviccs 


over the machinery of Government, 
The communique of December 5 says — 


THE LEE PROPOSALS rs 


‘“‘ His Majesty’s Government, in general agreement with the Government of India, 

have accepted the substance of the recommendations con. 

The Lee Proposals tained in Chapters 6, 7 and 8 of the Report of the Royal 

Commission on the Public Services for the improvement of 

pay and pensions and the grant of free passages to the Superior Civil Services. 

To these recommendations effect will be given from the Ist April, 1924, as recom- 
mended by the Commission, 


“In two important respects they have decided to depart from the proposals made 
in these chapters of the report. The Commission proposed that enhanced pensions should 
be granted to holders of certain high appointments, This proposal His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, in agreement with the Government of India, have found themselves unable to 
accept, Secondly, there arose a division of opinion in the Commission as to whether 
the proposed privilege of remitting overseas pay at 2s, to the rupee -hould be extended 
to officers holding select appointments above the time scale. It has been decided to 
grant to such of those officers as are in receipt of pay not exceeding Rs, 3,000 a 
month a monthly sterling addition of £13 6s, 8d., subject to recommendations by 
the Government of India as to particular posta to be so treated. 


“Tt is the intention of His Majesty’s Government thut concessions sanctioned for 
officers appointed by the Crown or the Secretary of State should be in the same 
position as their permanent salaries, i.e., should not depend on recurring votes of 
the Legislatures in India, and a Bill for such amendment of the Government of 
India Act as may be required will be brought as early as possible in the present 
Parliamentary session. 

“ Statutory rules under the Government of India Act are required to give effect 
to these decisions, Rules are now being framed and will be issued very shortly. 


“His Majesty’s Government have also decided to accept generally the recommend- 
ations in Chapter 5 of the Report as to the rate at which [ndian recruitment for 
certain Services should be carried out. They have also decided to transfer to the 
Government of India the duty of making appointments to certain Central Services 
and to transfer to Local Governments that of making appointments to the Services 
Operating only in Transferred departments, as recommended in Chapter 2. The con- 
sideration of other proposals in the Report will be completed without avoidable 
delay.” 


On the 16th December a further notification said that “the Secretary of State 
has now made statutory rules giving effect to the decisions regarding pay, passages 
and pensions, Copies of these rules are expected to reach India about the end of 
December, or the beginning of January. 


(2) The rules provide for the payment of overseas pay in sterling to the follow- 
ing classes of officers :— 


(a) Officers on the time scale or in the selection grade of the Services enn- 
merated below who, at the date of their appointment, had their domicile elsewhere 
than in Asia. é 


(b) Officers other than those included in (a), who are entitied, under existin 
orders, to overseas pay and who belong to any of the Services numbered 1 to 1 
during such period as they may me either a wife or child in Europe. 


(c) Officers holding certain pogt@ outside the time scales or selection grades 
of these Services who would be entitled, under (a) or (b), to overseas pay in 
sterling, if they were on the time scales or in the selection grades. 


The posts referred to in (c) include, with a few exceptions, all posts in those 
Services the present pay of which does not exceed Rs. 3,000 a month. As a rule 
sterling oversétas pay becomes payable only from the commencement of the 5th year 
of Service. In class I of the Survey of India, it is payable from the 8th year of 
army service, and in the Mines Department it is payable from the Ist year of 
service, 


“(3) Sterling overseas pay will be paid by the High Commissioner in London, 
and before he can make payments it is necessary that every officer should intimate 
the name and address of the banker or agent in England whom he authorises to 
teceive payments on his behalf. Such intimation should be made at once by every 
officer who claims to be entitled under the rules to overseas pay in sterling to 
the Audit Offiecr who audits his pay, and the audit Officer will transmit the 


3(a) 
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wnformation to the High Commissioner, As payments in London cannot be made 
until this information has been received from officers, it 18 most desirable that the 
mformation should reach the Audit Officers as early as possible, and in any cage 
not later than the Ist January, 1925, 


“(4) Officers, who claim under Para 2 (b) to be entitled to overseas pay in 
sterling on the strength of having a wife or child in Europe, aie required to satis- 
fy the Commissioner for India on this point, Such officers, therefore, when repoit- 
mng to the Audit Officer the name and addiess of the banker o1 agent authorised 
to 1ee ive payment on their behalf im England, should also state the basis of 
thei claim and full particulars im support of it fol transmissions to the High 
Commissioner, 

“List of bervice (1) Indian Civil Setvice, (2) Indian Polica Service, (8) Indian 
Forest Service, including Forest Engineering, (4) Indian Service of Engineers, (5) 
Indian Medical Service (Civil), (6) Indian Educational Service (Men's branch), 
(7) Indian Agricultural Service, (8) Indian Veteiimary Service, i Superior Tele- 
yiaph Engineering Branch, [10] State Railway Engineers [I §, , (112 Indian 
Audit and Account Service, [12] Mhlitary Accounts Department, Hs int and 
Assay Department, [14] Imperial Customs Service, [15] Wirekss branch of the Post 
and Tclegiaphe Department, [16] Geological Survey of India, [17] Indian Meteoro- 
logical Service, [18] Locomotive and Cartiage and Wagon Depaitments [State 
Railways}, [20] Archaeological Department, [21] Zoological Survey of India, [22] 
Class | of the Suivey of India, [23] Ecclesiastical Depaitment, [24] Pohtical 
Department, [25) Mines Department.” 


With these geneial proposals for the benefit of the European Seivices may 

be compared tbe attempts made fiom time to time to hmt 

New Legislative Rules the elasticity of the Reforms Act The misuse of the 

Rule-making poweis which Parliament under the guidance of 

Mr, Montagu thought fit to entrust to the Indian Government nowran apace The 

alterations made in the [ndian Legislative Rules in March 1924 (see Vol. I. p, 537) 

were designed to add to the certificate powers of the Viceroy in onde: to make them 

more effective than the constitutional Statute intended them to be They were also 

mtended to afford an uncontiollable Government iepeated opportunities in the 

Assembly of re-opening matters settled already so as to give them exclusively the 

chance of correcting their own mistakes and of tiying anothe: chance, A further 
alteration was made on July 21st under cilcumstances detailed on pages 208 15 


Unde: the existing rule, the Government cannot bring a demand for supp/ementary 
or additional grants except in two cases, that 12, where the grant voted 1s insuffi- 
cient for the service, and when a new service not contemplated in the Budget is 
foun! necessary The terms of Clause (1) of Rule 50 of the Indian Legislative 
Rules, which are bodily incorporated into the Provincial Legislative Rules as well, 
are express and mandatory im their nature, The Government soon found however 
that occasions alisee when having failed to carry the legislature with it in its 
first attempts to secure a grant, 1 may, by subsequent private negotiations with 
individual membe: or paities, by cajoleiy, coaxing, threats etc, find itself able to 
secure assnied support of only the demand which waa first refused could be re-sub- 
mitted, The existing Rule 50 of the Indian Legislative Rules and its counterpart 
Rule 32 of the Piovincial Legislative Rules do not pe:mit ie-submission of a refused 
demand in the same year. Hence the additional rule (see p 216). 

Then again, on November 28th the “Gazette of India” published a new rule 
to be added to Rule 20 of the Legislative Council Rules of every Province § It 
provides, uter alta, for the procedure on the recommendation and certification of & 
Bill by the Governor, It runs —‘‘ No motion that a Ball be taken into consideration 
or be passed shali be made by any member other than the membe: 1n charge of 
the Bill, and no motion that a Bill be referred to a select committee or be 
circulated or re-circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon shall be made 
by any member other than the member in charge, except by way of amendment 
to s motion made by the member in charge 

‘For the purpose of ths rule ‘member in charge of the Bill" means, in the 
ease of a Government Bill, any member acting on behalf of the Government, and 
mm any other case the member who has introduced the Bull. 
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‘Where (8) a dilatory motion has been carried in respect of a Government Bill 
or (b) the Council refuses to take imto consideration or to refer to a select com- 
mittee, or to pass any Government Bill, and thereafter the Governor recommsnds 
that the Bill be passed in a particular form, a motion may be made for leave to 
introduce the Bill in that form, and where such recommendation has been made in 
the case referred to in Clause (a) the Bull, in respect of which the dilatory 
motion has been made, shall be deemed to have been withdrawn 


‘Where a Bill has been introduced after a recommndation unl-r subrule 
(I), any motion may, subject to the provisions of these rules, be made in 
respect of the Bill, notwithstanding that such motion raises a question substantially 
identical with one on which the Council has already given a decision in the same 
sessi0n. 

‘Ror the purpose of this rule and of Rule 20 C, a “ Iilatory motion” mans 
a motion that a Bill be referred to a select committee, or that 1t b> ciculated for 
the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon, or any other motion, the effect of the 
catrying of which will be to delay the passage of a Bill, 


‘A Tecommendation or certification in respect of any Bill by the Governor unier 
Section 72 EB, of the Government of India Act may be made by a message, and 
shall be communicated to the Council by the Piesident, ani shall be endorsed on 
the Bull 

‘No dilatory motion shall be made in connection with a Buill,in respect of which a 
recommendation has been mate (hereinafter mferied to as 3 17>coMmendel Bill) with- 
out the consent of the member in charge of the Bill, ani if any such motion has 
been made, but has not been carried pror to the communication to the Council 
of the recommendation, such motion shall not be put to the Council, 


‘Where during the passage of a Bill the Governor makes a recommendation in 
respect thereof and any clause of the Bill has been agrecl to, or any ameniment 
bas been made in a form inconsistent with the form recommeniel, th. member in 
charge of the Bill may move any wmendment which, if acc pted, would btiaz the 
Bill mto the form recommended 


‘Where the Council refuses to take a recommended Bill into consid ration, o1 
makes any alteration therem, which 18 inconsistent with the form recomm>nled, 
or refuses to agree to any alteiation or ameniment, which if accepted would bring 
the Bill ito the form recommended, the Presid-nt shall, 1f so requeste! by the 
member in charge of the Bull, endorse on the Bull a certificate to the cffect that 
the Council has failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended, 

‘Subject to the provisions of this rule, and of Ru'e 20B, the ordinary procedure 
of the Council in regard to Bills shall, so fa: as may be possibe, app'y in regard 
to recomamended Bills," 


A matter im which Lord Olivier acted in amanni = satisfactoly to Iniian senti- 
ment may be mentioned here In the notorious ©’Dwyer Nan case, it will be re- 
membered, Mr, Justice McCardie had passed strong strictures against the mild 
action that the Govt of the day had taken against Gan! Dyer of Jhalhanwalla 
fame (See Vol, I. p 78692) This had been so outrageously impertinent that a 
debate had be n raised in the House of Commons (see Vol. I p 783) ani some 
Labour M. Ps sought to move a motion of censure on justice McCardie As Indian 
sentiment was sorely exercised over this affair, the Labour Sectetary of State 
yanued a despatch to the Govt of India on 6th July 1924, The despatch of Lord 
Olivier runs:— 

“My Lord, I bave no doubt that Your Excellency’s Government have read the 

reports contaimed in the public press of the trial of the 

: action O’Dwyer V, Nair and have observed the remarks 
McCardie Judgment made by the Judge, particularly on the 2nd May ani the 
Sth May and in his summing up to the Jury on the 4th 

and 5th June regarding the actions of General Dyer at Amritsarin Apml 1919 
Mr, Justice McCardie expressed his view that General Dyer acted mghtly and that 
he was wrongly punished by the Secretary of State for India. This expression 
of opinion upon a pot for a judgment upon w hich all the matenals were not 
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avilable to the court and in a case in which the Secretary of State, who was criti 
Cised and condemned, was nota party, has been dealt with by the Prime Munster 
im the House of Commons in answers, of which I enclose copies for your informa- 
tion and His Majesty's Government do not propose to comment further on it im its 


more personal aspect 


‘But it has a widel aspect and raises a general question of grave public impoit- 
ance, For Mi, Justice McCardie’s deliberate condemnation of the action ot His 
Majesty's former Government with the remarks which fell fiom His Lordship at the 
earlie: stages of the trial might lead to the inference that one of His Majestys Judges 
hold views regarding the use of force when military action is invoked in support 
of civil authority which ale at variance with those which have hitherto been 
accepted by His Majcsty’s Government and upon which the existing o1deis on the 
subject are based. Whether or not this mfeience is correct His Majesty's Govern 
ment are not aware and are not concerned to enquire. But it 18 their duty to 
make their Own attitude plain, and in order that there may be no doubt in the 
minds of Your Excellency’s Government, your civil and military officers and the 
public at large, they desire to re-affirm in their own behalf the principle Jaid down 
by their predecessors 1n Mi, Montagu'’s despatch No 108 (public) of 26th May 1920 
in the following terms 


“The pmnciple which has consistently goveined the policy ot His Mayesty’s 
Government in dnecting the methods to be employed when mulitary action in support 
of the civil authority 18 required may be broadly stated as the use of the minimum 
force necessary Hib Majesty's Government alc determined that this piinciple shall 
remain the primary factor of policy whenever cicumstances unfoitunately necessitate 
the suppression of civil disorde: by mulitary foice within the British Empire.” 

‘The piinciple was endoised by M1 Justice McCardie in whose summing up the 
following words occur “The admiistiation of Maitial Law ought not to be marked 
by any caplice noi ought it to be maiked by a severity which 18 not requiied by 
the cucumstances”, but His Majesty's Government feel bound to dissociate themselves 
from the further view, apparently held by the learned Judge, that ‘the action pio- 
per to be taken by a Military or Police Officer foi dispersing an unlawful Assembly 
may be determined by a consideiation of the moral effect 1t may be thought likely 
by the officer taking it to have on other persons whom he may believe to be 
contemplating disorder elsewhee,” 


‘They also adhere to the views of their predecesso. expressed in the same dcs 
patch from which M1, Justice McCardie would appear to have been disposed to 
dissent, as to the piinciples which should govern the use of aeroplanes to avert 
civil disturbances ”’, 


On this the Government of India issued on September Ist a biief resolution a» 
follows —“The Governor General-in-Council desi1es to emphasise 
Govt. of India Resol. the view expressed by the Prime Minister: in the House ot 
Commons on June 23, 1924, that the furthe1 discussion 
of the matters recferied to im the question addiessed to him would not be con 
ducive to public interest 
“As regaide the questions dealt with im paragraphs 2 and 3 of the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, the Governor-General-in-Couneil rcognises that the question ot 
the propiiety of the learned Judge’s expression of opinion in his summing up 13 
not a subject for his considcration He must howevei observe that matters to which 
these paragraphs relate were very carefully considered and fully reviewed by the 
Government of India 1n their despatch No, 2 of 3rd May 1920, The conclusions 
formed upon them by His Majesty’s Government wee conveyed in Mr. Mountagu’s 
despatch of the 26th May, 1926 with which, it 1s observed, His Majesty's present 
Government have completely asscciated themselves, Both these despatches have been 
published. The Governmcnt of India are in complete agreement with the conclu 
sions formerly expressed upon the questions iefeired to in paragraphs 2 and 8 of 
the Secretary of State’s despatch of the 8th July, 1924, and see no i1eason to re 
open them, The Government of India have consistently acted in accordance with 
conclusions contained in paragraph 3 of the Secietary of State’s despatch and the 
present 1estatement of them requires no change in the existing orders, It 18 only 
necesssiy to call the especial attention of all officers, military and civil, to these 
orders which should be strictly observed ” 
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But actions of an alien Government apart, the greatest set-back to the progress 
to the countiy came from within the country itself, India 
Communal Riots § was in this period torn by internal dissensions in the shape 
of the most horrid Hindu-Moslem mots which for the time 
being dashed to pieces all hopes of her realising the msing nationalistic aspirations, 
Gandhi's famous article on Hindu Moslem tension (Vol. I p. 644 ef seq) of May 
last did rot seem to have any the slightest effect Daily the gulf was widening, 
The Arya Samaysts and the Hindu Sangathan movement and the Moslem counter- 
movements were degenerating into the filthiest propagandism Vernacular papers 
cropped up like mushrooms simply to indulge imto the most unbridled Icense in 
ridiculing the 1eligion and social customs of the opposite community, and they 
sold lke hot cakes Thu ‘masses’ of India had their worst passions pandered to, 
as it gave a piofitable employment to the vulgar scribes The result was soon 
seen Communal differences bioke out into the most atrocious riots im September and 
October 1324 and spread throughout Noithern India, It served as an eye-opener and 
changed the whole course of development in Indian polity. New political conferences, 
such as the “Unity Conference’? at Delhi and the “All-Party Conference” at 
Bombay were the outcome, while all sections of Indians were constrained to admit 
that British bayonets were indispensable in such cases to keep the peace As in 
the 110ts of 1923, the Hindus suffered most and frst imvyoked the protection of 
British arms, 
The first open outbreak was at Delhi on the 11th July when an insignificant quarrel 
between some Kahar Hindus and a Mahomedan boy occa- 
Delhi Riot sioned @ se€110uUs 110ting This was followed inthe next 8 days 
by a se1lous Moslem attack on Hindus resulting in three 
Hindus killed and some 60 injured, On the 15th, the Bakr Id day, a wild mot broke 
out again And yet Messis Mahomed Ali, Ajmal Khan and other eminent Moslem 
leaders had only the weck before exhorted the Moslem to observe peace on the 
Bakr Id day ‘he cause of the trouble was that on the morning of the 15th the local 
authoritics proclaimed the special closing of an additional route through the Hindu 
quarters for cows destined for slaughter, This order was resented by Moslems, 
especially butchers, They tiied by toice to take a cow through the prohibited road 
and a se1l0us moting took place. Ordcr was iestored with difficulty by calling 
the Military, and the Police opened fire by buckshot. Some 12 Hindus were killed 
by the Moslem butchers, and about a hundred received se1ious imjuries, There weie 
minol casualties amongst the Moslems too Panic reigned in the Hindu quarters and 
houses and shops weie kept shut for a good many days Sporadic attacks continued 
specially by Moslem goondas on stray passrs-by, who happened to be Hindus, in 
the next few days, and cvin a Hindu temple was desecrated 


On the Bakr Id day smaller distulbances also occurred at several places, the 
cause of the trouble being the same everywheie, the Moslems must hill a cow for 
sacrifice and Hindus would not allow that. Some of the bigger street fightings took 
place in Nagpul, Jubbulpore and othe: places in the C. P and Berar where the 
Moslems being few in number were the wo1st suffelers 


But the most amazing case was the riot at Gulbarga in H &E, H. the Nizam's 
termtory Hitherto all such rots had taken place only in 

Gulberga Riot Buitish teriitory, and a Hindu Moslem riot in an Indian 
State was never heaid of It has ever been an article of 

faith amongst people in India that the subjects of Indian Piinces never suffer from any 
communal jealousy and it 1s only im British India where the practice of playing Hindus 
against Moslems and uice versa 18 a settled imperialitic policy that such feelings are 
fostered But Gulbarga gave arude shock The facts about the rot at Guibarga are aa 
follows Communal tiouble which was brewing there for some time past developed on the 
day pievious to Muharram, when idols of a Hindu temple were taken out in a palanquin 
procession accompained by music The procession was obstructed by Mahomedans. Tne 
police force present not being sufficient to meet tLe emergency, the city magistrate asked 
the processiomists not to proceed. The latter obeyed and turned back. On the 
following day, the day of the Muhariam, some Mahomedans accompanying the puja 
procession molested Hindu men and women whom they met on the road and 
afterwards entered the Shaian Vishveshwar temple, remaimed 1n possession of it for 
some hours, and did some damage, Next day a story went round that the Hindus 
had caused mischief to a mosque, Thereupon Mahomedan mobs attacked all Hinda 
temples in the city, numbering about 15, and broke the idols, They also raided 
the Sharan Vishveshwar temple and attempted to set fire to the temple car. The 
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hee were eventually oblged to fire with the resnlt that three Mahomedans 
imcluding the police superintendent, Mr, Azizullah, were killed and about a dozen 
persons injured Next morning, the streets were again in the hands of Mabomedan 
mobs and considerable damage was done te Hindu houses and shops. On the auival 
of police reinforcements, order was restored. On the 14th August Muslim mob fury 
was at its height and almost every temple with the range of the mob, some 
fifty in number, was desecrated, their sanctum sanctorum entered into, their idols 
broken and theil buildings damaged. 
News about the riot at Gulbarga spread fast throughout India. But a more 
appalling riot had still to come It happened on September 
Kohat Riot 9th and 10th in Kohat in the North Western Frontier 
province where the Moslems naturally predominate Here 
Hindu Mahomedan relations had not been of the friendliest fo1 some time on account 
of forced conversions and abduction of women, About this time the Sanatan Dharma 
babha, Kohat, the Secretary of which 1s one Jiwan Das, distiibuted a pamphlet 
which was calculated to wound Moslem religi us susceptibilities and was most offensive 
in tone. The poem was said to be a reply to an equally offensive anti-Hindu poem 
published in a Moslem news-shect. On the 2nd September the Hindus however 
passed a resolution regietting their error and requesting pardon, but the piovocation 
was too gieat and the mole fanatical among the Mahomedans were not satisfied. 
On the 31d September a crowd led by Moulvi Ahmad Gul appioached the Superin- 
tendent of Police and the Assistant Commissioner, S. Ahmed Khan, and demanded 
diastic action. The latte: thereupon called on Jiwan Das to execute a bond for 
Rs, 10,000, with 10 sureties and detained him in custody duiing the security pro- 


ceedings. 

Nothing happened till the 8th September, when Jiwan Das was 1eleased on bail Protest 
mectings weie at once held in the mosque by Mahomedans, On the pievious night the 
Mahomedans had taken the falag oath that is, they solemnly decided that they would 
either die next molning or arrive at some decision , that thei wives stood diverced 
to them, and that they would not be afiaid of death or imprisonment, This 
particular oath-taking had a very sinister meaning amongst the fioutier people, 
and, unfoitunately, was not reported to the authorities in time, On the 9th 
a ciowd of about 1,500 men camein an ugly mood to interview the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and seeing that crowd he and the Supermtendent of Police made 
arrangements to post the entiue available force of the City Police in the streets 
and to reinforce them with a foice of 60 soweis fiom the lines, The crowd was 
pursuaded to disperse but then occurred the most harrowing scenes, 

The Hindu version 1s that some parties in the mob then entered the city and began 
to loot and burn the shops, The Mahomedan version 1s that a crowd of small boys 
moved down the main bazar, lapping their sticks on the shop fronts in an offensive 
manner When the police weie driving them out, shots were fired at them fiom 
the Hindu house tops, One boy was killed and three o1 four were wounded. Maddened 
by 1age the fanatical crowd in turn retaliated by setting fire to the shops, Panic 
reigned. A large number of pople were running up and down the bazar, and 
as the fusillade from the house-tops continued, the Police put an end to the firing which 
was causing casualties to Mahomedans in the stieet and also to the police. Now 
looting in the bazar bccame general, all Hindu shops being oveituined, the contents 
piled on the streets, and the shops set fire to, 


On the 10th September villagers from the surrounding countiy  reinfoiced 
by Mahomedan Kohatis came pouring in They had succeeded im the course of the 
night nm making a number of breaches in the mud wall surrounding the city. At 
least 13 breaches had been made and the authorities failed to stop this inioad, 
The occupant of a Hindu house, apparently disturbed by the gathe:img crowds, 
opened fire, This was the signal for a general presumption of firmg which buist 
out from all over the Hindu mohalla The Moslems in return began a wholerale 
plunder and incendiarism. B fore noon files had been lighted at various spots on the 
outskirts of the Hindu mohalla and the Deputy Commissioner and the Brigade 
Commander, thinking that there was grave danger for the wholesale slaughter of 
Hindus, made a conceited effort to remove all the Hindus. The Hindus weie first 
removed to the cantonment and later on there was an exodus of the whole Hindu 
population of the town to Rawalpindi, 

Enquiries were subsequently mstituted by the Government and on December 8th 
the Government of India issued the following resolution on the Kohat rivt -— 
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“ After careful consideration of all the facts before them, the Government of India 
agree geneially with the conclusions of the Chief Commis- 
The Govt. of India sioner In paiticular, they concur in the finding of the 
Resolution investigating Magistrate and the Chief Commissioner that 
the immediate cause that led up to the rioting was the 
publication and citculation in Kohat, under the name of Jiwan Das, Secretary of the 
Kohat Sanatan Dharma Sabha, of a pamphlet contaiming a virulently anti-Islamic 
oem 
“The publication of such a poem, which to Moslems could hardly seem other 
than blasphemous, would be mischix vous and provocative anywhere, Its publication 
in the Noith-West Fiontier Province, whete the Hindus are in a small mionty, 
among a Mosicm people, imtensely se.gious in feeling and observances, and in a 
town alicady troubled by communal feeling, and hardly three miles from fanatical 
tribal teriitury, was, if deliberate, an act of wicked folly 
“The fact ot the publication is not demed by the Sanatan Dharma Sahba or 
Jiwan Das himself Then chief contention is that the publication was not deliberate 
but accidcntal and without thei: know edge. How far this can be reconciled with the 
‘prima facie’ documentaly evidence to the contrary contained on the printer’s fle will 
be a mattc: tor decision in the Courts, ani further comments on this scoie must be 
reserved, It seems clear, in the light of after events, that the Commussione: would 
have been well advised had he taken immediate steps to have proceedings sct in 
motion under Section 153 A and 505 of the Indian Penal Code against Jiwan Das 
over the ;}amphlet instead of resoiting to prelimimary action unde: 107, Crmunal 
Pioceduie Code As it was, he found himself on the 8th September in a dilemma, 
as he evidently thought of having to choose between releasing Jiwan Das on bail 
unostentatiously at once, o1 teleasing him on ois furmishing the required security 
on the lith September, whcn, as was known, ariangements had been made for 
the piesence of a laige crowd of Moslems from the villages to attend the trial, 
He was certainly wise in deciding against the latte. course in the state of Moslem 
feeling, but though there 18 often much to bc said im favour of avoiding precipitate 
action ove! a cause which has aroused rehgious and communal feeling, and of 
waiting until the cxcitement has subsided, it would seem that he under-estimated 
the depth to which Moslem fe lng had been stiied over the pamphiet, o: he woud 
have avoided bing placcd in the difficult position which faced him on the moining 
of the 8th ‘September: by moving the local administiation some days earher t> 
sanction pioceedings agaist Jiwan Das unde the Indian Penal Cole. 


“The Deputy Commissionel was at adisadvantage on the morning of the 9th 
September im that a full tepoit of a protest meeting of Moslems held the might 
before had not iteachtd bim as it ought to have done, The simster significance ot 
this mecting Jay in the fact that the Moslems took an oath of divorce that they 
would take the law into thei own hands if the Deputy Commussioner did not 
redress their giievances ove the insult to them religion This oath 18 the most 
binding oath on the Fiontier, and ought to have actel as a warning signal to apy 
Officia: with Fiontw: experience. Owing to the error of an Inspector of Police, 
however, the repoit tailed to 1each the Deputy Commissioner till too late That the 
Inspecto. was a Hindu acquits him of any suspicion of bad faith, but not of 
dereliction of duty, for 1t cannot be doubted that the Deputy Commissioner would 
have taken fuithe: precautionary measuns had he known that night or early the next 
morning of the taking of this oath, 


“On the moining of the 9th, the Moslems imterviewed the Deputy Commussioner 
and afte: a jirga lasting till noon moved off away from the city to the Assistant 
Commissioner’s Couit, satisfied with the decision that the prosecution against Jiwan 
Das was not to be dropped Shortly afterwards, howeve1, serious r10ting broke out 
in the main baza:. One of the points in the case most in controversy between the 
Hindus and Moslems centres on the cxact cause of the begimaing of the rot, Mr. 
Bolton has carefully reviewed the evidences, and the Uovernment of India accept his 
finding that the immediate occasion of the 110t was the panmec firing by »som- 
Hindus, who, mistaking the clamour ot detis ve boys for the approach of an angry 
mob, opened tue on th m, Elling one Moslem boy and wounding othis On the 
othe: hand, the fires which bioke out almost immediately afterwards and ended in 
the destruction of 2 laige .portion of the city, were the result of incendiarism on 
the part of Moslems who sought theleby to 1etahate on the Hindus, 

“On the outbreak of the rot, the authoitties acted promptly and we'l, By night 
fall the situation was so far unde: contiol that the crowds had been driven out of 
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the city, the fires had been partially extinguished, and such efficient arrangements 
had been made to kcep the tribesmen from coming into the distiict that Kohat was 
saved fiom an even woi1se disaster, The might passed quietly, The morning of the 
10th opened with no signs of disturbance, and the task of extinguishing the fires 
was resumed, but the peaceful appearance of the night and early morning pioved 
deceptive The provocation they had received and the heavy casualties they had 
suffered had made a deep impiession on the feelings of the Moslems, and had 
created in them a desire for retaliation which late: in the day led to fresh out- 
breaks of disoiden, 

“In the hght of subseyuent events, the Government of India agree that 1t wou'd 
had been wiser if the autholities had taken moe into account the possibility of a 
reciudcscence of a scious rioting They aie not prepared to say, however, whether 
even if the fuli intensity of the recaudescence had becn completely foreseen, and 
other dispositions of the available forces had bcen madc, these 1enewed outbicaks of 
disoider could have bien pievented or made abortive, The situation was complicated 
by the thicat of imioads from the tiibal hills, the task of dealing with the fires, 
the fring trom house stops, the concentiation of crowds in diffeicnt quarters, and 
the consequent interruption of communications and possibilities of danger lay in several 
directions 

“The Government of India cannot endorse the ciiticiem that has been culrent 1p 
certain quarters that the ciowd should have been fired upon, for there appcars to 
have ben no stage im the iioting that followed at which fhimng could have been 
profitably oidered with the troops and the crowds iuextiicably mixed 1m the narrow 
lances in the city. There can be little doubt that the result woud have been to 
inflict heavy casuaities, volving incvitably the loss of many innoccpt lives, to add 
to the gencial confusion and to increase the danger of Moslems from outside making 
common cause with thei co religionists 

“The efforts of the authoritics to contiol the situation wee greatly hampcied by 
the continued firnng fiom the roofs of the houses, the uproar, and the 1apidity with 
which the fires spread 


“The Government of India aie of opmion that once the muhallah was burning 
the evacuation of the Hindus fiom the city to the cantonments was tbe only 
humane or, indeed, possible couse They aie pleased to be able to iecoid that at 
the hught of this ficice communal) ot, there were to be found Moslem gentle- 
men to help in escoiting the Huindus out of the city Indeed, it 1s doubttiul it 
without their help the evacuation could have been cffected as it was without 
casualties The subsequent evacuation from their 1efuge in the cantonments to Raw- 
alpind) was allanged at the caincst entrcaty of the Hindus themse.vcs The autho- 
rities were, 00 doubt, prompted by humanitarian motives in providing the special 
trains and other facilitics for which the Hindus begged in their panic stricken 
condition, Howcvei, the Hindus were incapable of forming a 1ight judgment of what 
was for their own good, and the Government of India feel that the authorities 
would have acted with truer kindness had they hardened their hearts against the 
entreaty That the city Hindus would have been safe in their retuge 1s shown by 
the fact that the cantonment Hindus iemained belind secure from any sort of 
molestation, 

“Finally, the Government of India note with grave concein that some members 
of the forces of law and oder were involved in looting, Several individual cass 
have already been biought to trial, and al) otber cases that arc susceptible of proot 
are being rigorously taken up, The Government of India tiust that the pcvere dis- 
ciphnary action taken will prevent the recurrence of such serous offences 


“While the Government of India have becn able, in the hght of after events, to 
point out instances where a different course of action would have been wiser, they 
desire 1t to be clearly understood that they conside: that the authorities faced a most 
difficult situation with coolness and courage, The loss of life and propeity in these 
riots was deplorably gieat, but the provocation that staitd the rioting was 60 grave, 
the 1etahation so fierce, and the whole environment so inflammable, that without 
coolness and courage on the part of the authorities the loss might eagily have becn 
far greater. Credit 1s due to them for locahsimg the tiouble within Kohat and ts 
environs, despite the Hindu Moslem upiest that was set up at once not only in the 
district but throughout the Province, and in particular foi restraining the trans-frontier 
tribesmen from descending upon Kobat. The Government of India earnestly hope that 
the efforts of the Chief Commussioner to bnng the two communities together will 
soon result in an enduring reconcihation, which will enable the Hindus to return ip 
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peace and secuzity and to resume the haimonious relation with the Mosicms which 
were traditional in Kohat 

‘¢ Arrangements have been made to assist the 1¢c-buiding of houses by means of 
loans, and in special cases, where the local authorities are satisfiel as to the need 
for this course, the interest on these loans will be remitted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner has already opened a charitable fund, the proceeds of which will be uscd to 
help the indigent sufferers of botn communities to make a fiesh start and for simuiar 


purposes. 


“The Government of India are further informed that the Chief Commipsioner con- 
siders that the police of Kohat city should be stiengthened by the addition of a 
punitive force, and that one-thid of the tota! stiengtt should be Hindu and Sikh 
in composition, the cost of the punitive post to be borne by the Hindu and Mos em 
population of Kohat City and the villages in the immediate neivhbourhood. Orders 
on points of this kind will shorty be issued by the Chief Commissioner His 
task of 1econcliation, howevei, is delicate, and beset with peculiar: difficulties, and 
the Government of India refiain from saying moe at this stage, 60 important is 
it that nothing should be said or done which might prejudice the chaners of a 
successful issue”, 


The tale of Kohat did not take long to spread and infect othe: areas in 
Noithern India, On the 12th Septembera not broke ont in 
Lucknow Root Lucknow whee communal bitterness had been worked up 
by the activities of the MKhilafat and the Arya Samazst 
leadelp. It came to a head on the occasion of the local Ram Dal procession when 
the local Moslems raised objection to the route taken, Thanks to piecautions tahcn 
by the police the procession passed off quiely Then trouble arose ove) tne 
saying of the evening prayers in Amuinabad Paih, wheie Vahomedans living 
in the vicinity were accustomed to pertorm thei Maghrib 01 evening yp ayers 
while the Hindus performed their Arti ina@ temple which stands in the Park its f, 
On the morning of the 12th deptembr the Deputy Commissioner conventd a 
meeting of the leaiers of Hindu and Mahomedan thought. At this mectmg it was 
decided that the Mahomedans were tu bave a clear 15 minutes stalt fiom sunset, 
dung which time the Hindus would abstain from the blowing of sankha and tue 
beating of gongs 10 then temple. Although the Hindus agreed to this aangi ment, 
though under protest, they made it clear that they felt aggmeved that thr: 
liberty of ieligious woiship should be restrained im any manner whatsvere:, 
That evening the Mahomedan cvening prayer passed off without incul nt, but 
the Hindus abstained altogethe: fiom performing theil Art, and in its pace hed 
a meeting, Dumrng the course of the meeting a body ot Hindus moved towards 
Aminabad Park with hostile intentions and attached the shop of one Imam VU Jah, 
The Mahomcdans too made a counter-attack in the course of which an ekka driver 
appears to have been shot dead. Tlis was the signal for a genera outbreak of 
lawlessncss. Dumng the night and the early hours of the 13th ‘Scptember three 
more people were killed and a numbe: of both Hindus and Mahomedans received 
sel.ous injuries, On this day both Hindus and Mahomtdans, armed with lathies 
and in some cases with swolds, were roaming about the strcts, guileys and 
Janes with the intention of beating any stray members of the opposite community. The 
Deputy Commissione: issued orders prohibiting the carrying of lathes in the streets 
and instructed the police to disarm anyone found cariying weapons, ‘The curfew 
order was passed and 6, 144 I Pb, C. proclaimed, He asked also the Mihtary anthorities 
to rende: assistance with the iesult thata squadion of the 4th Hussars azrived at 
Amimabad Park and began to patrol the stieets, An hour late: a squadron of 
Indian Cavaliy armved at Chank Kotwaiand began to patrol that area. The town 
quieted down on the 14th after the airival of the military, 


The next occasion for a widespred Hindu-Moslem tension was dung the 

Chehlum festival on the 2ist September On that day a 

Shahjahanpur Riot ot broke out im Shahjabanpui City, There had been con- 

siderable tension in the city ever since the outbreak a week 

before at Jalalabad, a village im the district, where differences arose between 

Hindus and Musalmans ove: the branch of a Peepul tuee, and, in the course of the 

not which ensued, s Musalman was killed. The news spiead thioughout the city, 
and any moment a 110t was expected. 

At about 11 o'clock on the mght of the Chehlum festival when a proces- 

6102 was 1D progress, a Musalman was found badly beaten by tome unknown 
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persons at & spot neaily a mile away from the route of the procession, Some 
Musalmans wrapped the imjuied man in white cloth, placed him on a charpoy, 
carried him to the procission, aud shouted out that the Hindus had killed the man, 
The procession was a ony one, including a number of tazias and tollowed by about 
7,000 Musalmans. On hating the news they refused to proceed to Karbala to bay 
the tazias unless justice was done immediately. Mr. Wallace, the District Magis- 
tiate, with othe: officials went to the spot and persuaded the men to proceed and 
bury th tazias, The men proceeded, but later a laige number of them went to the 
quarte: where the Musu:man was assaulted and attacked the Hindu houses theie. 
The Police promptly arived and dispersed the mob Nothing further happened on 
that might, but next day iioting bioke out afresh, and sporadic assaults were 
committed on isolated pcrsons of either community in almost every corner of the city, 
As at Luchnow, tl: Multary had to be called m, curfew older passed, S. 14# 
proc.aimed, an{ ciaduilly the tumu't subsided. The casualties numbered 9 killed and 
some 100 injurc, 


The most sienificunt and fearful of these 110ts occurred in Allahabad just on 
the day when Mahatma Gandhi was bieaking his selt- 

Allahabad Rict imposed fast on tne 8th October. There seemed to be 
tome agents provocateur of the “interested third paity” who 

maliciously hind ¢d the fie of communal passion No doubt the ground was long 
prepaied here as elsewhere The Suddhi and Sangathan movements had caused a 
detezioration of communal relations. The 1ehgious piocessions of the town had 1n lecent 
years been devoted largely to the display of weapons and physical force by both 
Mahomedans and Tiindus, who attempted to outdo one anothe: in this direction on 
each successive occasion, The disturbances at Lucknow and Shahjahanpur accentuatcd 
the ill-will existing between the two communities, And further the prospect of immcdiate 
benelit from the Umty Confucnce held at Delhi was discounted by a icsolution 
passid by the Jocal Hindu Sabha to the effect that the Hindus were not bound 


by any 1es0lutions which the conference mght pass 


The Chehblum and the Ram Lia celebrations had passed off peaccably. It I 
not known wilat was the spaik which started the conflagiation, but betwen 7 
and 8 o’clock in the evemng of the 7th Octobe sporadic assaults occurred in 
various paits of the city, It began with attachs by Mahomedans on Hindus 
returning fiom the celebrations, but ietallation f owed quickly. Some Hindu 
“ lathiwals” attempted to loot the vegetable maiket, but were prevented fiom doing »0 
The piincipal feature of the disturbances was the oiganisation ot ambushes in bach- 
streets and houses for attacks on imnocent passeis-by. Hven wimen were victims of 
those outrages which continued throughout the day and the next. The Police and 
the Military were as usual called in, but they could only patiol the bigger stieets. 


On the morning of the 9th things looked hopeful, and a few shops opened 
But before long ceitain Hindus and Mahomedans started throwing brickbats at one 
another near the Colvin Hospital and a Kalwai, losing his head, let off a gun, 
shooting three Mahomedans includinga woman Afterwaids there was an attack 
by @& considerable body of Mahomedans on the Hindu inhabitants of Murpoie, a 
southe:n suburb of the town. 


On the 10th the Magistrate issued orders suspending all arms licenses in thi 
Kotwah and Muthiginy police circles, and requiring all weapons covered by them 
to be depositel by 6 pm As it was Friday it was apprehended that the Mahomedaus 
might again be inflamed by religious excitement, and the Magistrate iequested the 
leaders to dissuade the people from visiting the Juma Masjid tor them prayeis, 
The Magistrate appointed about 100 persons as special coustables to help in patrolling. 
There was no incident dung the might and the trouble then subsided 


On the 8th October a riot also occurred in a Calcutta Jute Mill at Xanchrapata , 
and here too the agents provocateurs seemed to be at work 

At Calcutta amongst the Mull rowdies, Two thousand Mahomedans ob- 
jected to the passing of Hindu religious processions car1y- 

ing the Goddess Durga for immersion, on the plea that there was a mosque on the 
route. The rfot raged for a whole day and night and the immeision had .to be 
postponed till the Police and Military werescalled in, The not lasted for several days 
afterwards and all the neighbouring mills had to be closed down and patrolled by 


armed police 
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The “Unity Day” had a further black record from the Central Provinces, At 
Saugor friction between the Hindu and Mahomedan commn- 
Jubbulpore Riot nities occuired on the day of the Dussera procession At 
Jubbulpore the combined Ramlila and Kali processions on 
October 8th were attacked as 1t was passing the mosque of the Mahomedans, No 
serious rioting took place but in the side streets and lanes numerous assaults 
were committed by gangs on isolated individuals of the opposite community, 
26 Mahomedans and 8 Hindus thus receiving injuries. On the 9th the Dustrict 
Magistrate passed an order: under section 144, Crimimal Procedure Code, prohibiting 
the carrying of lathis, but as the sporadic assaults continued, pickets of troops 
were stationed at valous parts of the city and it was not before some days that 
the authorities were able to bring back peace and order, 


The rccrudescence of these riots led national activity altogether im a new 
channel, While the occurrences helped the European 
Kohat Settlement press and the official world to cally on a campaign 
against giving moire powers to Indians on the plea that 
under a “Swaraj’’ government such riots would be mole rampant, they did nothing 
more when everywhere Indian leaders were exeiting their utmost to bring about a 
solution of the Hindu-Moslem problem. The ‘‘Umity Conference"’ at Delhi (p 148) 
was a8 gieat national attempt to cure this national distempe:, But the Govern- 
ment was looking askance at it, and in many cases took but lukewaim intercst at 
the efforts for peace made by local leaders It was Kohat wh'ch kept people long 
agitating and a full, open and independent publhc enquiry was demanded, M. 
Gandhi wanted to visit Kohat in company with some Hindu and Moslem leaders to 
bring about peace and friendly xelations between the two communities, but the 
Viceroy refused him permission, Request for such an enquiry was made by many 
Hindu leaders, notably by Pt. Madan Mohon Malaviya, but tbe reply of the Viceroy 
was a fiank tefusal of a public enquiry, and finaly the “curtain was rung down 
upon Kohat" by the publication of the result of a departmental enquiry and the 
Govt. of India iepolution on December 8th (p. 27). By the Indian nationalsets 
the Kohat tiagedy was taken not so much the result of Hindu-Mosiem tension as 
of the “utter worthlessness and incompetence of the local administration,” It was 
furthe: alleged that behind it lay the deliberate policy of the Government to “rally 
the Moslems"’ 1m ordel to circumvent the nationalistic movement, 


M. Gandhi asked the Rawalpindi iefugees to tefusa to ieturn to Kohat 
until the Kohat Moslems invite them and assure full protection, Eany in 
October a number of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen of the N. W FE. Province 
voluntarily formed themselvs into a Committee whose object was to bring 
about a settlement Afte1 some negotiations and inteivicwing both parties they 
succeeded in bringing togethe: 1epresentative delegations, Both sides expiessed their 
desire for a settlement and theu intention of ashing the Govelnment to grant an 
amnesty 10 all criminal cases alising out of the riots. Bcfore any definite decision 
was ieached, differences began to appear among the representatives of the parties 
and a settlement made by one set of Hindu delegates was rejected by others, 
Similarly, many Mahomedans of the vilages refused to be bound by any 
settlement ariived at by the Moslem Working Committee of Kohat City. On 
November 30th a fSanatan Hindu Conference was held at Rawalpind:, and on 
Decembe: 5th the Moslem Working Committee held a counte conference at Kohat. 
The resolution these bodies passed were again marked by bitte: accusations, 

On the 8th December, however,a draft agreement was initialled by the Pre- 
sidents of the Moslem Working Committee and of the Kohat retugees in Rawal- 
pindi, This agreement was to be ratified by twelve representatives of cach side on 
the 15th, The representatives discussed the matte: till the 19th, but were unable 
tO agree on many important points which had been left undefined in the draft 
agieement, and at twelve noon on the 19th the negotiations weie tinally bioken off, 


Great efforts were made by Hindu-Moslem leaders to bring about a permanent 

understanding betwen the two commanit, 4 serns of 

Hindu-Moslem Entete infoimal contereuces between Hindu and Mussalman kadeis 

of Upper India was held at Lahore early in December 

1924 under the guidance of M. Gandhi. Mussalman lcaders of all shades of 

opimion, the so-called Non-co-opeiators, Khilafatisis, Muslim Leaguers, pro-changers 

and no-changers were, almost all, of one mind as regards thei political demands, These 
demands may be summed up as below — 
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That in piovinces where they have a majorty of population, ther majority 
be not reduced to a minority o1 an equality with the other communit-es im the 
provincial legislature, They must have an absolute majority over all othcr parties 
combined, Obviously this refeis, in the first instance, to the Punjab and Bengal. 
In the Punjab the Lucknow Pact allows the Muslims 50 per cent seats and all 
the Non-Muslims the yrcmaining 50 per cent In Bengal the Muslims and non. 
Muslims have 40 and 60 per cent, respectively On the population basis the Muslims 
will have 55 per cent, in both, The Muslim leadeis present at Lahore expressed 
their willingness to accept population as the basis of representation in the Legisla- 
tures thicughout India, Thcy weie confident of inducing their fellow leligionists 
in other provinces to accept the principle for the whole ot India, ‘They insisted on 
the same piincipe being applicd to the local bodies and public seivices, Though 
no expless mention was made of the Central Legislature, it was assumed that the 
bame principle would apply there also, As regaids common 01 scpaiate electorates, 
at fist they insisted on the latter, Towaids the end they declaicd that they had 
an open mind on the qucstion, Some of them expiessed themselves in favou of 
giving the choice to the minoiitus everywhere. The Hindus present included only 
two Jeaders fiom provinces othe: than the Punjab, viz, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. ‘The former was not there asa Uindu leader, He was moe 
or less wolhing as an aibitiato: Jandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Punjab 
Hindu leaders declined to commit themselvcs to any decisions about the ploposals 
made by the Muslim leadcis, They were all opposed tothe principles of communal 
replesentation and most strongly to its extension to the local bodies and to the 
public sciviccs, But their immediate grounds foi 1¢efusal to discuss the proposals of 
the other sidc for the purpose of arriving at a compromise weie — 

(a) That the recent 110ts all ove: India, but most particularly the events of Kohat, had 
produced an atmosphere of coercion and intimidation, and until that atmospheie was 
changed there could not be a prope: settlement of these questions on the ments The 
Mushm Icaders on the othe: hand said that the disputes ove: these qucstions alone 
were responsible fo. the riots and therefore their settlement was necessary to bing 
about peace. The Hindus felt that to submit to any settlement of these questions 
under fear of fuithe: mots was inconsistent with then dignity. 

(b) That the questions involved having an all-I[ndia impoitance could nct be 
settled without a proper consultation with the Hindu leaders of other provinces 


(c) That the population basir of communal representation not beimg acceptable 
to the Sikhs, the Jlunjab Hindus’ consent to it was immaterial. The Muslims 
contended that the Sikhs were a part of the Hindus, which fact was denied by 
the Sikhs, The Sikhs maintained that they wure a community in themselves, separate 
from the Hindus, and had been accepted by the Government as such, but that 
even then they would not insist on communal iepresentation 1f the Mussalmans also 
diop it. They were prpared to take their chances ina geneial election, They weie 
also prepaled to accept representation on the basis of taxation or voting strength. 


Under the cucumstances the communal aspect of these questions apait from their 
national significance made 1t incumbent upon the Hindus to come to a settlement 
among themselves firstly as to the acceptance of the principle of communal repre- 
sentation, specially its extension to Local Boards and Public services, and secondly 
the basis upon which it should be applied, 

The Hindu view was that from the national point of view the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of communal] replesentation in the Lucknow Pact 1916 was agreat blunder, It was 
alleged on one side and demied on the other that there was any understanding 
between the two contracting parties about the local bodies and the public services 
Some Hindus present on that occasion alleged that the Jatter were intentionally 
omitted from the application of that principle and the understanding was that no 
such claim would be made or entertained in the future. The Mussalmans alleged 
that there was no discussion on these matters, 

The discussions after all proved infructuous and the year closed leaving the matter 


as it was at its beginning. 





This closes the political chromicle of the pemod July-December 1924. Several 
important Committees such as the Mercantile Maine Committee, the Bar Committee, 
the Civil Justice Committee, the Taxation Committee etc, held their investigations 
during the year, but the report of most of them are still awaited, 
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The following is the Report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee published in 
July 1924, This Committee was appointed in pursuance of 

The Marine Committee 2 resolution moved by Sir P, 8. bHivaswamy Iyer in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and adopted by that body on 

the 12th January 1922 The Government of India on the 3rd February 1923 
announced the appomtment of this Committee to consider and report what measures 
can usefully be taken to fuither the objects advocated by that Resolution. The 
composition of the Committee was as follows —President —Captain E, J. Headlam, 
Director, Royal Indian Maiine; Members — Sir Arthur H, Froom, Kt, M1, Lalubhai 
Samaldas, C1 Kk. Jadu Nath Roy, Esq, 811 John Biles, Consulting Naval Architect 
to the India Office, and Dewan Bahadur T, Rangachanar, M,L.A, Secretary —Mr, J, 


H, Green, 
The following weic the terms of reference to the Committee .— 
To consider what measuies can usefully be taken — 


(1) for the Jibeial iecruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive officers and 
Enginceig in the Royal Indian Marine, (2) for the establishment of a Nautical College 
in Indian wateis for the purpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers of 
ships , (3) for ensuring the enteitainmment of Indian apprentices for training as such 
officeis and engincers in the ships owned by shipping firms that enjoy any subsidy 
or other benefits from Government on any acconnt and for the creation of an 
adequate number of State scholarships for providing instruction in the Nautical 
Colleges and Tiaining ships in England pending the formation of a Nautical College 
in India , (4) for the encouragement of ship-building and of the growth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such other measures as 
have been adopted in Japan, (5) for the acquisition of traimmg ships by gift from 
the Impe1ial Government 01 otherwise , and (6) for the construction: of the necessary 
dockyard and enginee1ing workshops in one o1 more ports, 

Chapter I of the report relates to the Commiuttee’s procedure and preliminaries, 


Chapter II relates to the tiaiming of Indian Executive officers and engineers 
for the mercantile marine, ‘* We are of opinion,” the Committee write ‘inter alia,” 
“that there 1s good ground foi believing that, provided adequate facilities for their 
education and tiaining ale supplied, a fair number of educated Indians of good 
character will offer themselves as apprentices to the sea with a view to their 
ultimately becoming officers m the Mercantile Marine.” This chapter mahes recom- 
mendations for tiainmg of Indians im a Government Tiaiming ship and for the 
apprenticeship of the tiaimed and theu future employment, 

Chapter III relates to the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine, It 
says “inter alia’ — 

39, In other countries, which have desiied to develop a national Mercantile 
Marine, ong directien in which action has been taken to this end has been to 
reserve the \coasting trade for the subjects of the particular country concerned. 
Under the piovisions of the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850 the coasting 
trade of India is open to all comers and it1s the unanimous opinion of all witnesses 
who have appeared before us that this Act should now be repealed with a vicw to 
the exclusion of foreigners from the coastal trade, It is understood that this action was 
suggested befo1e the war when forcign paiticipation in the Indian coastal trade threatened 
to assume serious proportions, With the outbreak of War, however, foreign competition 
declined and the proposal was dropped apparently because 1t was not considered 
advantageous to impose restrictions on the coastal trade at a time when India sorely 
needed coasting ships and was only too glad to receive allied or neutral shipping 
in he: ports. With the 1eturn of peace, the position has changed and it 18 undet- 
stocd that there is now a vast amount of suiplus tonnage lyimg at British ports 
fo. which employment cannot be found, The picsent 1s, therefore, an oppoitune 
moment to reopen the question, The coasting trade of a country is regarded uni- 
veisally as a domestic tiade in which foreign flags cannot engage as of iight but 
to which they may be admitted as an act of grace It 1s admitted that the policy 
of British Dominions o1 Possessions 1n 1cgard to their own coasting trades must be 
determined by the local mteiests and we are of opimien that m the interests of 
the wiowth of an Indian Mercantile Marine it 18 necessary to close the coasting 
trade of thig country to ships belonging to the subjects of foleign nations, It may 
be necessary to plovide that an exception should be made in favour of those foreign 
States which enjoy any tieaty 1ights in respect of the Indian coasting trade (vide 


5 
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section 736(e) of the Mercantile Shipping Act, 1894), but we consider that no foreign 
ships should under any cicumstances enjoy supenor privileges to those accorded to 
British ships, We 1ecommend, therefore, that action should now be taken to repeal 
the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850, subject to the exception which we have 
mentioned above, 

40, It bas already been explained that a large numbe: of witnessess do not 
consider: that the exclusion of foreign shipping alone goes far enough to encourage 
the giowth of an Indian Mercantile Marine and that what 1s required 18 action to 
reserve the coasting tiade moze o1 less exclusively foi shipping companies, the con 
trolling interests in which are predominately Indian, In other woids, the object of 
these witnesses 18 to compel existing British Stcamslip lines to giadually Indianise 
the characte: of thei companies in o1der that they may be considered eligible to 
trade on the coast It is necessary here to cxamine the possibility of excluding 
British ships from the Indian coasting trade. Abs already stated the policy of Buitish 
Dominions ol Possessions 1n 1cgard to thei. own coasting trade 1» determimed by 
their Jocal interests We find that the Commonwealth of Austiaha has taken advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Meichant Shipping Act to introduce a law 
which ha» had the effcct of confe11ing on Austrahan ship-owners a monopoly 
in the Australian coasting trade, This has been done, not by excluding non-Aus- 
trahan ships in 60 many words, but by providing in the Austiahan Navigation Act 
for a system of contiol by means of licenses to trade on the Austialian coast, wlich aie only 
gianted to vessels engaged in such trade under ceitain conditions The conditions attached 
to the giant of a license for the Aupstialian coasting tiade apply to all British ships 
alike but the natuic of those conditions 1s such that they have the practical effect 
of automatically sbutting out all cxcept Australian-owned vessels fiom the Austrahan 
Coasting trade, It is cleai, therefore, that if it 18 decided to take similar action in 
respect of the Indian coasting tiade in the inteiests of Indian shipowneis, there 18 
nothing in the Buiitish Merchant Shipping Law which would prevent action of this 
kind being taken, provided the conditions enforced aie appheable to British and 
Indian ships alike. It 18 believed to be true that a Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into and iecpoit upon the effect of the opeiation of the Australian Navi- 
gation Act upon the tiade, industiy and development of that countiy and that the 
coastal trading piovisions of the Act will form the subject of special enquuy by 
this Committee. Although, as before stated, one witness witl 1ecent Austiahan ex- 
perience has said that the Act has been prejudicial to tiade interests, there 18 no 
information whatcver at plesent as to what conclusions this Committee has 1eached. 
Until the Austrahan Committee’s Report is published, it 18 1mpossibie to base any 
conclusions on the expelicnce alleged to have been gamed in Austialia of the policy 
of coastal rese: vation, 

41 We do not consider that it is possible to say at this stage whether the 
reservation of the Indian coasting trade for shipping compamies which aic pie- 
dominantly Indian in characte: 18 likely to be beneficial fo: India or not, for the 
simple 1eason that there are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion 
can be basei In any case, it seems unfair to pronounce any adveise judgment as 
to the ability of Indians to 1un shipping companies as successfully and efficiently 
as the present conceius until they have been given an oppoltamty of owning and 
managing sbips undcr more favourable conditions than those plevailing to-day, 
Indians have pioved successful in other techuical tiades in which a short time 
back they possessed little o1 no practical knowledge or experience and we see no 
Teason why, given a favourable opportumity, they should not prove equally successful 
m the shipping trade. The Honourable Membe: fo. Commeice stated in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on behalf of the Government that this desue on the pait of the 

ple for the own Mercantile Maime was a very natural desire Recognising 
this natural desue we are of opinion that this should be met within ao reasonable 
period of time and not in the distant future, This being 60, it 18 our considered 
opimion that the plovision of facilities for the traiming of Indian officers and 
engineers alone 18 not sufficient to meet the requirements of the case and that 
some further steps are requiled to achieve the object im view. These fuither steps 
we recommend should be in the form of the eventual reservation of the Indian 
coasting trade for ships the ownership and controlling interests in which are predo- 
minantly Indian. This should be done by the introduction of a system of licenses 
or permits as has been done in Australia, except that the conditions to be attached 
to the giant of a license or permit in India will bs different to the conditions 
imposed in Austraha. We recommend that it should be announced now that with 
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effect from a date, to be fixed by Government, the privilege to engage or to take 
part im the coasting trade of India will be 1egulated by a system of licenses, the 
conditions of which are indicated in the paragraphs which follow. 

42, The summary of evidence goes to show that an ideal Indian Mercantile 
Marine may be briefly described as follows — 

(a) Ships to be 1egistered in India (b) Officers and crews to be Indians (c) The 
ships to be owned by joint-stock companics (pubic o1 privatc) registered in Inia with 
rupee capital with a majouty of Indians on the Dutcctoiate or to be owne!l and 
managed by individual Indians, (d) The majority of the shares in the companies 
to be held by Indians (e) The management of the companies to be predominantly 
in the hands of Indians (f) The ships shall be builtin Indian ship yards belong- 
ing to companies constituted 1n @ similar manner 


As an ideal to be worked up to eventually we accept the above dcfinition 
but for the present we do not consider that 1t 18 capable of practical realisation 
m full, What we wish to provide fol im our corstal trading icgulations is that 
after a time the owneiship ind contiolling intercsts in the ship ot ships for which 
licenses are required shall be predominantly Indian and we think that this quale 
fication should be held to have been fulfillel if a ship conforms to tne fol.owing 


conditions — 

(a) That it 16 icgistercd in India, (by) That it 1s owned and managed by an 
individual Infian or by a joint stock compiny (public or private) which 1» registered 
mn India with iupee capital, with a majority of Indians on its Directorate and 4 
majority of its shaies held by Indians, and (c) That the management of such company 
18 predominantly m the hands of Indians 

[t 18 not possible at picsent to provide that the officers anl crews shoud be 
completcly Indian, because it will take some time und‘r our tiainming schem> to 
produce the requisite numb of Indian officers and enginerrs, but in ou coastal 
trading 1egulations which follow provision has be n made for tne compulsory India 
nisation of the personnel, Nor 18 it possible at present to piovile that the ships 
applying foi licenses shall have been built in Ini, because no ship building ya, is 
capable of constructing oc an-going steam vessels exist im thia coantiy but we 
hope that in couse of time it will be found practicable to add both these 
Sdesiderata’ to the conditions of the license which we propose should be lari do vn 


43 It should be announced that on and fiom a ctan date to be spceified 
by Government, no ship should be cntitled to engage or take pit in the costing 
trade of India unless such ship hab first obtaimed a license tiom the licensing 
authority appointed for the purpose, pubjcct to the following conlitions — 

Condition 1—lLaicenses or permits shall, aftc1 the intioduction of the licensing 
system, be issued to any ship flying the Biitish F ag, proviled thitct 18 proved t> 
the satisfaction of the licensing autholty that such ship, not being moe than 26 
years old, has been regularly engaged on the cotstiny trade during the preceding 
twelve months and that the Joint Stock Company (public 01 private) or indivilua 
by whom it 1b owned gives an undertaking in wuiting to tthe Indian apprentices 
for training subject to a minimum of 2 pe: ship, no line being compelled to take 
more than 60 apprentices all told Provided fuithe: that such Joint Stockh Company 
or individual owne: undeitakes to employ qualified Indian officcis and engineers, as 
they become eligible up to the extent of at least 50 per cent of the total number 
of officers and engineers employed These licenses shall continue subject to the Board 
of Trade Regulations until the slip has reached the age of 25 yrais, provided the 
conditions set forth above are being complied with 

Condition 2.—All ships heeaftc: seeking to enter the coasts! trade can only 
obtain licenses on then complying with such conditions as may be lanl down by 
Government for Indian Shipping conceins, provided also that the owners of all such 
ships are hkewise required to give an unditaking on the lines indicated in 
condition 1 regarding the employment of Indian apprentices and the gradual Indiani- 
sation of their officers and engineers, 

Condition 3—The lcensing authonty may be given discretion to all or any of 
these conditions durmg exceptional periods of stress such as trade booms, famines, 
war, etc, and to issue peimits to any ship flying the British Flag to cover such 
periods as he may consider requisite. 

Condition 4 —The licensing authority may also be vested with power to take 
such stepr, with approval of the Government of India, as may be considered 
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advisable to deal with deferred iebates, rate wais, or any other conditions which 
act unduly as a icstraint on trade, 


Condition 5 —Piovision should be made that, whereas by treaty made before the 
13th May 1869, Her late Majesty Queen Victoria agreed to grant to any ships of a 
Foreign State such nghts or plivileges in respect of the coasting tiade of British 
India, those mghts and privileges shall be enjoyed by those ships so long as Her 
Majesty agreed o1 His Majesty the King may heieatte: agiee to grant them. This, 
howevel, should be subject to the proviso that no foreign ships should unde. any 
circumstances enjoy superio: privileges to those accoided to Bhitish ships, 


Condition 6.—For the puipose of these icgulations “Coasting tiade’» may be 
deemed to mean trade exclusively carricd on between any port or poits in British 
India and any port or ports o1 place on the Continent of India (including Bnrma.) 

These, bioid.y speaking, are the conditions which im our opinion should be 
imposed under the licensing system which we i1ccommend should be intioduced on 
the coasting tiade ot India, 


44, It has occurred to us that it would facilitate the giowth of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine if, in combination with the licensing system which has bun 
proposed above, arrangemcnts could be made toi the Goverpment of India, by means 
of a loan, to purchase one of the existing British lines operating on,the coast as a going 
concern and appoint Dilectors to control it a majouty of whom should be Indians, 
The present management shou'd be retamed until such time as thcre are sufficient 
Indians available with the experience to undeitake complkte managemcnt The 
ownership of the vcssels in this line should be tiansferied by sale fiom time to 
time to approved Indian owners with a view to the above concern ultimately being 
placed in the hands of Indian companies, Such an airangement would tuinish an 
immediate opportunity for Indians to extend the Indian Mercantile Maiine with a 
ready-made ficet of pioved cfficiency and as the existing management would be 
retained 1t would have a definite commercial value offering a fairly sate rmturn for 
the capital invested 1n its puichase. The possession of such a fleet of ships of the 
approved type would provide also immediate opportunitics for the traming of Indian 
apprentices and the employment of Indian officers, as well as opportunities for 
the training of Indians in the business management of shipping conceins by 
European shipping experts, We have not sounded any of the existing Buitish- 
owned lines as to whether they would be willing to sell out but we think 
it 1s not unlikely, under the changed conditions which, if approved by Govein- 
ment, the reservation of the coastal trade on the lines indicated will bring 
about, that one or more of these companies might be willing to consider the 
matter if a suitable offer 1s made to them In our opinion this proposition 18 a 
feasible one, plovided it 18 Combmed with the licensing system which we have 
Tecommendea and we commend it as worthy of sellous consideration by the Govern 
ment of India, 

45, In their evidence quite a large number of witnesses bave recommended 
that, 1 addition to the reservation of the coasta) tiade for Indian shipping companies, 
buch Companies should also be given navigation bountics, cheap Government loans, 
State guarantee of interest on capital and other foims of financial aid which have 
been given 10 other countmes simultaneously with the reservation of the coastal 
trade for then own subjects. In our opinion the 1ese:vation of the coastal tiade 
in the manne: which we have indicated will confe. a substantial advantage upon 
Indian ship-owne1s, aud we see no justification for the giant of any other forms of 
State, aid. We iccommend, howeve1, that at some iutuic date, as soon as a sufficient 
numbe) of tiaincd Indian officers and enginecis aie available and Indian ship-ownels 
have proved efficient in managing and running coastal steamers, the question ot 
giantipg navigation bounties to purely Indian shipping companies in respect of 
overseas trade to othe: countrics would be favourably considered 


47, It has always been an accepted principle that, so fa: as Matitime Services 
aie concerned, the course of the post should follow as faz possible the course of 
tiade, Constqucnt'y to secure the maximum economy in cailyimg maile, stcamer 
Selvices alicady im cristtnce have ben utilized for the purpose, We undistand 
that mail subs dics are fixcd by negotiation 02 tender based on the 1egulality aud 
Rpeed of the servic s and that the number of miks combined with the sped has 
been the determining facto. in fixing the 1atc, In our opinon the broad ptinciple 
enunc.ated abovc i sound and we see no reason to advocate any iadical change. 
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Bat should the licensing system we have advocated, for any reasons, not be adopted, 
it will be necessary to enter in all future mail contracts, in which the whole 
amount of the subsidy is to be paid by India, a stipulation to the effect that all 
suitable ships Owned by such companies must take on board a ntmber ot indian 
apprentices, im accordance with the limitations we have previously recommended 
under the licensing system, 


“In Chapter V we have dealt with the Indianisation of the Royal Indian 
Marine. The scheme fo: the nautical training of Indiana which we have recom- 
mended in Chapter If will give Indian officers the iequisite qualifications to enter 
any service for which sea experience is 1equired and we recommend that the one way 
of finding avenues of employment for these officers after their training has been 
completed sbould be to employ an increasing number of them, as they become 
avauabic, in scivices such as the Bengal and other Pilot services, the Marine 
Departments under local Governments and in vessels belonging to the Port Trusts, 
until! these services also are practically Indianised, 


Measures for Encouraging Ship-building, 


Chapter [VY deals with measures for the encouragement of self-propelled ship 
building in India and the possibilities of training a building ataff, “Inter alia’ 
1t 18 stated in this chapter — 


If a ship building yard 1s projected by an Indian Company, the Government 
may aid that enteiprise by (a) advancing a cheap Joan to the extent of one-third 
of the paid up capical of that Company and assistance in acquiring suitable sites, (b) 
guarantceing the giving of all Gov.inment and Port Trust work to this shp-yard at 
a cost not undaly higher than the cheapest price which can be secared abroad for 
a similar class of work, and (c) legislating that, when such a suitable ship- 
building yard 18 completed and establisied, all ships seeking for a license on the 
coast should also be requiue! to have been built in India, While agreeing with 
our recommendations, ow colleague, the Hon’bie Mr, Lalubha: Samaldas, wouid prefer 
the Government pioneering this ent»: prise and establishing and maintaining a ship 
building yard at its own cost.” 


“Clause (1) of our terms of reference invites us to state what measures can 
usefully be taken for tbe liberal t1ecruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive 
Officers in the Royal Indian Marine, 


“We are given to understand that the Royal Indian Maine Service 18 about 
to be 1eorganised into a purely combatant force ot Indian Navy. Until th: consti 
tution of such a reorganised service 1s definitely settled, it appears difficult for us to 
give any opinion as to the detailed methods to be adopted to Indianise the service, 


“We, however, take the oppoitunity of suggesting that the Indianisation 
of this service, whether it remains a Royal Indian Marine or becomes a Royal 
Inhan Navy, 1s a matter of impoitanc> and that the preliminary tramuing shall 
take place in the suggested tiaining ship for the Indian Mercantile Marine in 
special classes This, in our opinion, is the most effective and economical course for 
the preliminary training of such officers 


“It 1s the almost unanimous desire of all Indian witnesses that the creation 
of an Indian Navy capable of defending the coasts, harbouis and commerce of 
India should proceed hand in hand with the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, and we strongly recommend to Government that the re-organisation of the 
Royal Indian Marine into such a service shall be undertaken with the least posmble 
delay *’ 


A Dissenting Minute. 


Sir Arthur Fioom wrote a dissenting minute in which, while accepting recom 
mendations as to training facilities, he holds that “the further establishment of an 
Indian Mercantile Matine—by which 18 understood ships owned and managed by 
Indians—shou'd be ieft to be developed by those who have a real interest in the 
busin¢ss of shipping,” 
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This report was on the whole well 1eceived in the country. Legislation on the 
lines recommended by the committee is expected to be 
The Steel Industry. shortly undertaken, A matte: in which the Government 
of India favoured the plea of ‘protection’ 1n India again 
arose 10 ielation to the Tata Iron and Steel Company's claim for fuithe: Piotcction, A 
resolution on this subject was issued on the 26th November last, The resolution runs. “The 
Government of India have received the report of the Traffic Board called for in a 
Fesolution, dated the 8th Octobe1, 1924, of the Commerce Department on an appli 
cation by Messis. Tata Sons and Co, Limited, agents of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, lequesting that the Governor-General in Council should exercise his powers 
under Section 2 (1) of the Steel Industiies (Protection) Act. The Board has examined 
the piices at which steel 1s being imported, and those which the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has been able to obtain foi its products, As a result mainly of the 
beavy fall in the sterling piices of Continental steel and of the maintenance of 
the exchange in the neighbourhood of 1s, 6d. the Board finds definitely that the 
Steel Industiies (Piotection) Act has so far failed to achieve its purpose, For this 
reason the Boaid 1ecommends heavy increases in the duties on unfabricated steel, 
with copsequential increases on fabricated articles, The different 1ecommendations are 
conveniently summarised in the following table proposed (showing incieases in duty 
per ton) — 


Unfabricated Jhon and 8teel, 


Class of Material, Present Duty. Pioposed Duty. 
Rs, Rea, 
Stee] bars vue — 40 76 
Iron bars “a 35 65 
Steel Structural Sections — 30 65 
Tron Stiuctural Sections : 20 50 
Plates = a 80 55 
Black Sheet ae ‘ee 30 52 
Galvanised Sheet ve vee 45 78 
Tin-plate 60 104 
Rails and fish-plates (medium and 
heavy) 4 30 
Rails and fish-plates (ight) isa 40 76 


Fabricated Iron and Steel and Miscellaneous, 


Class of Material, Present Duty. Froposed Duty. 
Fabiicated Structures w. 26 % ad val, 25 % ad val, + Re 60 
Coal tubs, etc,, and built up pipes... 25 % ad val, 26 % ad val, + Ra, 47 
Fabricated Steel beams, channels, 

angles, «te, vie 25 % ad val, ,ad val + Res, 54 
Fabricated Iron angles, ‘ete sig 15 vA ad val, , ad val. + Res, 44 
Fabricated Plates ave wi 25 % ad val. ,ad val + Re, 41 
Fabiicated Sheets ea ae 15 ¥ ad val. , ad val. + Rs, 40 
Spikes and Tie Bars... ove Ra, 40 Rea, 70 
Switches and Crossings ss 25 % ud val, 35 % ad val, + Re, 35 
Wire Nails See ane Rs, 60 Ra, 25 


“The Government of India accept the finding of the Tanff Boaid that the 
Protection given by the Steel Industries (Protection) Act has been insufficient, and 
that further Protection 18 necessary in order to give effect to the intention of the 
Legislature as expressed in Section 2 (1) of the Act, but they do not think that 
this further Protection should take the form of the very heavy additional duties 
proposed by the Tanff Board, 


“The Government of India have calculated, in accordance with the methods 
adopted by the Board in its orginal report, that these additional duties would :mpose 
a@ burden on the consumer of more than Rs. 2 crores, while the maximum benefit 
which, if prices rose by the full amount of the increase of duty, they would confer 
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on the industiy would not exceed Re. 50 lakhs in a year, But the Tamff Board 
reports the existence of heavy stocks of imported steel in India, and until these 
stocks are exhausted the industry could not demve full advantage of the new tariff, 


“A further objection to the proposed duties 18 that af the duties on unfabricated 
steel ale incieased, it 18 mecessary to go futher, and also to increase the duties on 
fabricated steel, 


“In these circumstances the Goverument of India have decided that farther 
assistance which the Board reports to be necessary would more appropliately take 
the form of bounties The protective duties amposed in June last have brought in 
more Tevenue than was anticipated Up to the 3lst Octobe: last the total receipts 
from these duties amounted to Ks. 106 lakhs, and it 18 caiculated that at least 
Ks 60 lakhs iepiesent the extia 1evenue arising from the enhancements in duties. 
Thus, even if allowance 1s made for the commitments of the Government of India 
m respect of the bounties contemp'ated by Sections 3 and 4 of the Act, it 18 
probable that there will be a considezable net surplus of revenue from these pro- 
tective duties, as compaied with the estimate fiamed when the duties were imposed. 
The Government otf India, therefore, propose to recommend to the Legisiative 
Assembly, a8 soon as it mets in Janualy next, that the Puiotection now afforded 
to the Industry phould be supplemented by bounties, 


“The exact form which these bountics will take, and other questions connected 
with the best method of working the system, will require detailed consideration, 
but the cholic seems to lhe betweeu bounties on the different classes ot raw steel 
specified im palagiaph 2 above at rates equivalent to the additional duties proposed 
and bountics ou finished steel produced in India, 80 calculated as to give approxi- 
mately the same financial retuin to the industiy. As at present advised the 
Government of India aie in favour of the laticr alteimative, and their recommen- 
dation will probably take the form that the bounty should amount to Rs 20 per 
ton on fimehed steel pioduced in India They are furthcr of opinion that these 
bounties should be given foi: one year fiom the Ist October last to the 30th 
September next, that they should be subject to a limit of Rs, 50 lakhs, and that 
before the period indicated expires, the whoe matter should be reviewed in the 
hght of the circumstances then pievailing in oider that it may be decided before 
the opening of the autumn session whether it 18 necessary or advisable to place 
fiesh proposals before the Assembly, 

“The Tariff Board was precluded by its terms of reference fiom consideiing any 
form of Protection other than that contcmplated by Section 2 of the Steel Industries 
(Protection) Act, but the Goveinmcnt of India have ascertained that the Board 
warmly approves of the additional Protection, which it has found to be necessary, 
taking the form of bounties.” 


The Taiff Bosid was also engagcd dujing the period under review of examin- 
ing the question of protection of Paper, Ink, Glue, Indian Cement etc, on which 
the 1eport 18 expected in the curient year, 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee 


Like the Lee Enquiry and Report in the first half of the year, the 
most important public affair in the second half of 1924 was the onquiry 
instituted by the Reforms Committee into the working of the Reforms 
Act. The circumstances under which this Committee was constituted 
and its personnel and terms of reference have been set forth in the 
last issue of this Register (see Vol. I. p. 541). The Committee began 
its work on the 4th August 1924 and assembled in the committee 
room of the Assembly chamber at Simla for only an hour and a half 
to settle the preliminaries and the details regarding procedure. The 
non-official Indian members who had not till then been taken into the 
secrets of the Government were supplied with official papers together 
with the Govt. of India’s Circular and the replies of the provincial 
Governments thereto. In the next two days short private meetings 
were held like the first for studying the official papers. 

As regards the witnesses who appeared before the Committee, it 
should be remembered that the Swarajists as a party boycotted the 
enquiry. Pt. Motilal Nehru had been offered a seat on the Committee 
but he had refused, partly on the ground that the terms of reference 
were very restricted. In the course of the evidences taken however 
it appeared that as a matter of fact these limitations were not strictly 
adhered to. It was the liberals mainly who accepted the enquiry; 
the three most prominent non-officials, namely Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Paranjpye, who were on the committee were liberals ; 
and the witnesses who appeared were mostly either Liberal ox-Ministers 
or representatives of the Liberal party. 

On August 7th the Committee held the first public sitting and 
examined Mr. §S. M. Chitnavis, ox-Minister of the C. P. Mr. N. K. 
Kelkar, another ex-Minister from the same province, was next examined 
on the 9th and the 11th. They both condemned Diarchy and 
pronounced it unworkable, and suggested complete provincial autonomy 
and responsibility in the centre. On the 13th August Messrs H. N. 
Kunzru and G. N. Misra appeared on behalf of the U. P. Liberal 
Association, and the next day one of the most sensational piece of evidence 
was tendered by Lala Harkishen Lal, the ex-Minister of the Punjab. 
On August 18th and 19th Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the U. P. ex-Minister, 
was examiued and made some startling revelations. It was a scathing 
exposure of the methods of the bureaucracy in working the constitution 
and greatly perturbed the official members, Mr. Pradhan of Bombay, 
and Mr. Barkat Ali representing the Punjab Muslim League were next 
examined on the 19th. In the next ten days some of the other 
liberal organisations appeared through their representatives Mr. B, S. 
Kamat for the Deccan Sabha, and Mr. Chittale for the Bombay Liberals. 
Other prominent liberals who appeared were Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
of Bombay aud Mr. Raja Ali of the Council of State. Mrs. Dipnarayan 
Singh (Mrs. Lila Singh) appeared on behalf of the newly formed 
Woman's League, and an official, Sir Frederick Gauntlett, gave evidence 
us a finuncial expert. The Committee then adjourned by the end of 
August to the 16th October when further evidence was taken. 
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In October it was expected that the Committee would reassemble to draw 
up its report, but instead it went on examining another batch of | witnesses. 
On October 16th Sir P. C. Mitter, ex-Minister of Bengal was examined. Like 
the other Ministers, he too condemned diarchy. Next day Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas appeared before the Committee on behalf of the Bombay merchants. 
The most remarkable evidence was tendered by Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug, the famous 
unsalaried Minister of Bengal, on the 18th October. It was all a sorry 
exhibition of hate and anger and malice of everything Indian. On October 
20th Sir John Maynard appeared to contradict the damaging statement. of 
Lala Harkishen Lal. Next day Sir Chimanlal Setalvad made revelations in 
the working of the Reforms in Bombay_ which_ were as startling as those 
made by the other ex-Ministers. On the 22nd Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed created 
a scandal and Sir Abdur Rahim gave his reactionary views on the 23rd. Next 
day, October 24th, the Committee’s investigations came to a close after the 
examination of two minor Officials, after which preliminaries for drawing up 
the report were settled. In the following pages a summary of the evidences 
tendered is given. 


Evidence of Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee held its first public sitting on the 7th August 
when it examined for three and a quarter hours Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, ex-Minister, 
from the Central Provinces. Mr. Chitnavis stood _for the grant of full responsibility 
in provinces and partial responsibility in the Government of India, relaxation of 
Governor’s contro] over Ministers, statutory enforcement of the corporate respon- 
sibility of Ministers, ani a united purse, but removal of the control of the Finance 
department from a member of the Executive Council, and a relaxation of the 
existing financial, legislative, and administrative control over Ministers. 


Mr. Chitnavis said that he was a_ Deputy Commissioner before entering 
the Council and thus had considerable experience of_ official business. 
He was Minister for the first three hao. and was reappointed 
Minister after the second elections till March 1920, when, owing to the 
attitude of the Council, the Ministers had to resign. 


The President drew the attention of the witness to a statement in his memo- 
randum about the electorate, whereupon witness confirmed his opinion that 
although the urban electorate was more advanced than the rural, generally 
speaking, the electorate was illiterate. In the Legislative Council there were no 
parties and he strongly believed that the party system could not be developed 
without the introduction of responsibility. There were about a dozen of his 
followers but generally the Ministers had to depend upon official support to 
avoid defeat. There was no Ministry in the Urones sense as there was no corpo- 
rate responsibility. The Government. of India Act, said Mr. Chitnavis, did not 
seem to recognise corporate responsibility. 


The President began his examination with reminding the witness 
that generally even the electorate created by the Reforms Act of 1919 was 
illiterate and that half the population of the province comprised of the depressed 
classes among whom the percentage of educated persons was_ the lowest, but 
the implications of this question could not be left unchallenged. and replying to 
leading questions of Sir T. B. Sapru and Sir Sivaswamy lyer, Mr. Chitnavis 
opined that the interests of the masses and the intelligentsia were the same and 
that so far no legislation merely promoting sectional and communal interest had 
been promoted. Moreover, he said that_a great movement for the uplift of the 
depressed classes was already on foot and the attitude of the last Council about 
these classes was most sympathetic. Sir T. B. Sapru got out of Mr. Chitnavis 
the fact that when a resolution was discussed in the first Council for, permitting 
the ceria classes to use wells a large number of Brahmin members 
supported It, 


Sir Alexander Muddiman asked witness whether he advocated any revision 
of rule 49 which detines the powers of the Government of India over provincial 
legislatures and of schedule two. He was asked to read them on the spot and 
express an opinion. Mr. Chitnavis said that at the spur of the moment he had 
nothing to suggest by way of improvement. As the President and Sir Henry 
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Moncrieff-Smith were about to make much of this opinion, Sir T. B. Sapru 
suggested that not being a lawyer witness could not be expected to interpret 
the Government of India Act from the legal view-point. 


Witness had exposed the rigidity of control. of the Finance 
department. The President now asked whether — witness would, have 
acted differently if he had been a Finance Member. Mr. Chitnavis 
blushed and = replied that not generally. In another instance he suggested 
the conversion of all non-votable items into votablo, and the President 
asked how would witness like the prospect if he had been a Deputy Commissioner 
himself. Witness Jaughed and said some protection could be provided but 
what torm it should take he did not say. It was in reply to Sir Sivaswamy 
that he agreed that a public service commission might be set up in provinces 
although he was in favour of leaving patronage in the hands of Ministers assisted 
Ly staff selection committees. 


In reply to Mr. Jinnah he told the committee that at present the Ministers’ 
light was worst. The legislature might pass a vote of no-confidence or thie 
overnor might dismiss hin. As he was responsible to both, he could depend 

on neither. As conditions for such a state of affairs did not exist he wanted 
the Ministers to retain their seats or go out as was determined by. the Council 
vote. That was the way so ceyeop responsibility. He was convinced that by 
the grant of full responsibility in the provinces and partial in the centre the 
existing position would alone be eased and he opposed re-entry of transferred 
subjects as reserved subjects. Sir Alexander Muddiman thereupon asked as_ to 
how would then the present deadlock in the_C. P, be met. He thought that as 
Mr. Chitnavis had been treated badly by the Council he could get a_ satisfactory 
answer, but here Mr. Chitnavis made the strongest case. He believed that he 
was turned out not hecause of want of personal confidence but because the 
majority in the Council wanted to put an end to diarchy, and as soon as 
diarchy disappeared he would take office. He believed that the present Council 
contained the best elements from his province, but Sir Alexander quoted from 
the C. P. Government’s reply stating that the present Council was not like 
the old one in the matter of ability. Mr. Chitnavis differed and reiterated his 
vpinion. He urged that the position could not be met without the revision of the 
Government of India Act as a whole and that at present there could he. only 
two_partics, Government versus people. Sir Arthur Froom, representative of 
the European interests, suggested that Indians should have more training hefore 
claiming further powers. Mr. Chitnavis had no difficulty in showing that the 
soil of diarchy could not grow sucha plant and that opposition to further advance 
would only worsen matters. Dr. Pranjpye asked whether Mr. Chitnavis was not 
disappointed in the light of expectations with which he entered office. Witness 
confessed it was so and as joint responsibility of Ministers had not been 
entorced or promoted, he urged that the system like that adopted by Lod 
Willingdon in selecting a Chief Minister and asking him to select his own 
colleagues should be followed in other provinces. 


Sir T. B. Sapru. made the most important suggestion that. unless law and 
justice were transferred to popular control it would be impossible to develop a 
party system because these were subjects with which the people came most 
into touch. Mr. Chitnavis agreed, and Sir Muhammad Shafi attempted in vain 
later to make witness revise this opinion. Replying to the Maharajah of Burdwan 
witness stated that much of the distrust against Ministers was due to their 
supposed association with the Government on questions of law and order. 


Mr. N. K. Kelkar’s Evidence 


On August 9th Mr. N. K. Kelkar, another ex-minister of the C. P. was 
examined. Mr. Kelkar endorsed in broad outline the measure of _ political 
yrogress demanded by _ Mr. Chitnavis. When cross-examined in turn 
y Sir Alexander Muddiman, Sir Muhammad Shafi, Mr. Jinnah, Dr. 
Pranjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur Samu,he — refused to yield even an 
inch of ground and agree to any alternative which would minimise the exis- 
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ting evil but still assure proper representation to the minorities, The extent of 
the interest aroused by his evidence can be gathered from the fact that when the 
committee rose after a three hours sitting only four members had 
examined him and Sn fT B- Sapru_ had just begun His_ wiitten 
memorandum itself was a_ weighty document running to 26 pages 
in close print and = extending to 128 paras. The most interesting part of 
the memorandum was acategorical cnumetation of some’ of the cases where the 
Services’ man poohpoohed the Minister by getting the Governo: toover-rule him 
This tale of woe contained mention of those responsible tor the acts but the 
copy supplied to the press deleted the mention of all names For instance 
during the non-co-operation days M1 Kelkw had laid down that a lenient view be 
taken of boys who had lett schools o1 failed to observe certam rules, but the 
head master of a school did not take the boys bach and did not allow them to 
appear in the matriculation examinivtion The Ministe: issued a different order 
with which the Director of Public Instruction was not satished and asked him to 
withdraw it As he did not withdraw it the Directo. got the Governor to upset 
the order In another case the Minister did not think that a paitiuular officer 
1quired a motor cat tor the dischir.e of his duties but the Governor over-ruled 
him Then wain he had laid down that no non-co operator be debarred from 
being the office-beare:r otf any local hody But despite this one Commissioner 
refused to confirm the clection of a non-cooperato: president and the Governo1 
confirmed the Commissioner’s order in the fust instance) Even in cases where 
au office: was serving undcr both halves, the Mimsters were not consulted con- 
cerning such an officer Mr Kelhar cited a case where a District Revenue Officer 
conducting municipal elections was accused in the local press of exerting influ- 
ence to keep the non-co-operators out of the municipality Asthe subject concern- 
ed local self-government the Minister ouzht to have been consulted before any 
action was taken azainst those who made the allegation but Mr khelhai foun | 
that the Home MWembe: had ordered prosecution without even mforming hn: 
Then again although he wis in charge of the Public Works department the buil- 
(lings progtainme concerning other departments wis never rcterred to lium No 
wonder, WM: Kelhar declared there was dyarchy within dyaichy 


Si Muhammid Shaft hid made no secret of the fact that he cons: cred 
provisions of the Reform Act so clastic as to make a considerable ad, ince 
within it possible, and bcheved that under section 19A rules coud he 
framed which would have the effect of the Secretary of States volt italy 
giving up Ins — power of  supermtendence dnection and contr: Mi 
helkar had no difficulty in clearly explaining that Scction 194 ermits 
the Secitiury of Stite meely to restrict and regulate lis power tut this 
1 gulation must be in accordance with the purpose of the Act And 4s the 
purpose of the Act 1s the establishment of dyarchy and mantenance «° the 
Secretary of States control unmpured no rile under the Act can divest the 
Secrctary of State of lis saprcme power = Therefore withm the Act there can 
be no responsible Government in provinces althouzh some more suljects can be 
tiansterred Moreover section 131 of the Act cleuly piccludes any «ction which 
would have the power of removing the Scaetaly of Status control over the 
adiministiation of India 

ul you like to mend dvairchy or end it asked Di Sapiu I would end 
it because you cannot mend it was the prompt reply of Va helhar Would 
you hall it? ? continued Di Sapru Yes if it is not mudued = rejomed the wite 
ness AS Vir helhat had suggested several qualihcations for candidates includ- 
ing his bung a graduate Su Sivaswami ashed whether 1f won’t exclude men 
hke M: Chintamam and Mi: Sat Vr helkars  i1esourcefulness and 
humour got him wonderfully out of the diffiulty§ The one he said, 
Was a journalist who hnew everything about the world and the othe: was the Pred. 
dent of the Servants of India Society His 1eal aim was that educated and 
qualihMed men alone should come im, because they could understand the position 
and make helpful criticism As this would lav him open to the charge of trying 
to establish an oligarchy of the educated men Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru asked 
how he would mect_ that caine r Kelhar was quirh in pointing to the 
patriotism and unselfishness of educated classes which should guarantee fair and 
just ha fo: all. If a man was not unselfish then, he added, he was not 
e uca eo 
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Then Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith plainly asked witness whether he would 
be satisfied with the transfer of some more subjects. and even ‘minor’ 
amendments of the Act. What is meant by minor amendments? inquired Mr. 
Kelkar, and added, certainly it does not mean the transfer of all subjects and 
abolition of dyarchy. ‘Oh, no, replied Sir Henry. What officials aim at. is 
the transfer of some more unimportant subjects and nothing beyond that. 
They want to maintain rigid control of the_ Government of India over 
provincial legislation, as is evidenced from Sir Henry’s question, whether 
witness thought Parliament would agrce to the relaxation of Simla’s control 
in that respect. Mr. Jinnah intervened saying that witness wouid not he 
expected to know what Parliament would think or do. 


The legislative secretary then turned his attention to Mi. Kelkar’s advocacy 
that the services should be secured against the vagaries of voting by the passing 
of an Act of legislature. Sir Henry put forward the usual cry of his class as to 
what would happen if one Council asc the Act passsed by its predecessor ; 
could there be then_security for public servants? There might be a swing of 
the pendulum and a_ paty which. voted the Services Act might become a 
minority in the next Iegislature ana the opposition might upset the Act. 
M1, Kelkar pointed out that such a thing was not conceivable from a responsible 
legislature. Surely in other counties all Parliaments possessed that power, but none 
used it. Qn the otner hand, Mr. Kelkar was most anxious to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the services. Sir Henry turned his attention to another flank. 
Supposing, he asked, law and order were transferred, would the Coun- 
cils support the authorities in maintaiming it, because they had. not done so_ far. 
Mr. Kelkar had no difficulty in porating out that if the Government had not 
received the help in full measure it was because it was not responsible, that it 
did not take the members into its confidence—not even the Ministers—and that, 
for instance, it was hecause of its obstinacy in suppoiting a wrong order of the 
District Magistrate regarding the Nagpur flag agitation that the Council passed 
a vote of censure. But in case responsible government was introduced, he had 
no doubt that he would be supported hy a majority in all actions whether exe- 
cutive or legislative. 


Sir Henry next asked whether witness would retain the Crown’s veto. Mr. 
Kelkar replied in the affirmative, because such veto power is merely formal. 
Sir Henry perhaps thought that if witness spoke against this veto it might 
smell of independence. Sir Alexander Muddiman asked whether if all the subjects 
were transferred witness would agree to the retention of Simla’s control in the 
form at present in force regarding the tra sferred subjects under Devolution 
Rule 42. Mr. Kelkar refrained from giving reply without properly studying 
the rule section. 


The panera of Burdwan who followed, Sir Henry was told witness 
that he thought dyarchy had not been given a fair trial. He at first 
wanted to entrap witness by suggesting that Ministers should have the 
right to attend all Cabinet mectings and vote, but that distinction between the 
reserved and transferred halves should he maintained. Would the Ministers he 
then happy, asked he? Mr. Kelkar said this might satisfy the Ministers’ 

ersonal vanity but the scheme was chimerical. Or, in the alternative, said the 
Maharaja, would | witness agree. to enforcing real dyrachy, which had not been 
done in any province, by dividing them into two halves with separate purses. 
Mr. Kelkar said the government must be indivisible and divisions would not 
work. But then, rejoined the Maharaja, the government was undivided because the 
Governor was responsible for the government of the province and would act with 
| the two halves separately. You can’t dissect the Governor,Mr. Kelkar put it bluntly. 
The Maharaja proceeded to find out whether if there was provincial antonomy 
and the Minister in charge of the portfolio of Law and Order felt_ called upon 
to use Regulation IIT of 1818, would the Council pay him. Dr. Sapru slipped 
in a remark that there may be no Regulation L/. The Maharaja retorted that 
he was not talking of periods when there would be pandemonium in India. 
Mr. Kelkar, however, gave it back. He had no doubt that if called upon to 
.take repressive measures he would do so and have full support of the public. 
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Unttep Provinces Liperaut ASSOCIATION 


On the 13 August the Reforms Enquiry Committee heard the first batch_ of 
witnesses on behalf of political associations. Mr. Hridaynath Kunzru_ and Mr. 
Gokarannath Misra appeared before_the committee to be examined on views 
submitted in its memorandum by the United Provinces Liberal Association. In its 
memorandum_ the Association remaiked that the restricted scope of the enquiry 
was calculated seriously to impair its usefulness and reiterated the conviction that 
the constitutional problem required investigation on a large scale by a more author- 
itative and iepresentative body. The Association, however, hoped that the result 
of the committee’s enquiry would demonstrate the necessity for such an investig- 
ation and it was in that nope that it had decided to place its views before the 
committee. The Association thought that any large devolution of power from 
the Secretary of State to the Central and Provincial Governments was_extremely 
difficult to effect by mere amendment of rules. Such devolution would 
have to be accompanied by greater control of the Indian 
legislature over the Executive Government and, while it_ may be possible under 
the Act to secure a certain amount of independence for the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, such independence would be very different 
from real, genuine, Responsible Government. Without amendment of the Act no 
element of responsibility can be introduccd into the Central Government, nor 
would introduction of complete Responsible Government in the province 
without corresponding changes in the Central Government lead to harmonious 
working of the administrative machine. 


The Association recognised that constitutionally Parliament was supreme, but 
emphasised that in determining the time and manner of constitutional advance 
Indian opinion was entitled to proper weight. The last few ycars had witnessed 
a remarkable growth of pea consciousness in the country and there was 
nothing more striking than the influence which the educated or political classes 
had acquired with the mass of the people. It required sympathetic 
handling and constructive statesmanship to divert the energy of the people into 
fruitful channels. 


The Association next proceeded to mect the objections advanced against pre- 
mature advance and in this connection recalled the words of Lord Bryce that 
“there are moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand still, wiser to 
confer institution even if they are liable to be abused, than to foment discontent 
by withholding them”. As for internal dissensions, the Association pointed to 
{he constant efforts being made by Hindu and Muslim leaders to improve rela- 
tions but at any rate so far as the demand for Self-Government was concerned, 
Muhamedans were at one with Hindus, though as a minority they were anxious to 
have their particular interests adequately protected. 


_ Qn the question of untouchables the Association declared that this problem 
is quoted by those hostile to Indian advance and pointed out that the custodians 
of political power hitherto cannot claim a_ record of useful activity to their 
credit on behalf of the untouchables. On the other hand, with the growth of 
new consciousness in the country, the Association thought that the future of 
the problem of untouchables can be envisaged hopefully. In any case the 
existence of this problem may be used for, effectively safeguarding the interest 
of minorities, but cannot justify any opposition to progress. Political ideals are 
the greatest levellers of communal and sectarian differences and, as in the case 
of Canada, common national institutions create common nationality. 


With regard to the electorate, the Association strongly maintained that only 
by the exercise of political power will the elector acquire real political existence. 
It was of opinion that the electorate in India was at least as well prepared for the 
exercise of political power as was the electorate in England when the Reforms 
Act of 1832 was passed. The existing partial restons oe could not discipline 
the electorate. In any case those who advised India to wait until 1929 could 
not seriously think that such objections would by that time disappear. 


AN IRREMOVABLE EXECUTIVE AND IRRESPONSIBLE LEGISLATURE 


The Association holds that these arguments overlook certain administrative 
considerations which make the amendment of the constitution 
imperatively necessary and narrated some such considerations 
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both in the _ case of the Central Government and Provincial Govern- 
ments. In the Central, it is pointed out, that conflicts between an irremovable 
executive and an irresponsible legislature are bound to be more numerous as 
time goes on and such a system cannot effectually train people on responsibility 
nor can Government act with contidence, vigour and independence because, on 
the one hand, it tries to be responsible to the popular Assembly and on the other, 
has to take orders from Whitehall. Nor is even the executive united by homo- 
geneity of political views and outlook. The Association therefore urges full 
responsibility in the Central Government in respect of civil administration 
ros for the present in the hands of the Vicerey foreign, political and army 
affairs. 

The Association then points out that there are legal and constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way of adequate action under Section 19 A and quotes Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s views in their SUpDOr While relaxation of the control of the Secretary 
of State can be brought about by rules or convention, conflicts cannot be avoided 
unless the Assembly has control over the executive. The Act must, therefore, 
be amended wjthout prejudice to this demand. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN THE ACT 


The Association sugzested advance within the Act hy the following methods: 
(1) that rules under Section 19-A should provide that the Secretary of State 
should in the matter of purely local interests intervene only in exceptional 
cases where the Government. of India and legislature are nm agreement ; (2) 
that there should be free initiative in legislation and finance, the | interference 
of the Secretary. of State being confined to cases involving imperial interests ; 
(3) that the financial control of the Secretary of State be taken away consistent 
with the provision enabling him to discharge his obligations incurred on behalf 
of India in England: (4) that the statutory qualification under Section 36 
prescribing proportions in | the Governor-General’s Executive Council he 
removed, because it is not desirable that members of the permanent services 
should have any controlling voice in the shaping of Indian policy: (5) that fran- 
chise be widened in the case of the central legislature and strength of both 
houses increased ; (6) that the Viceroy’s certification power be limited only 
to cases involving safety and_ tranquillity and omitting mention of the 
word interest; (7) that m order to get greater secunity of the budget the 
Assembly be given full control over the budget, but if the Assembly went. wrong 
the Governor General could certify, under the power to be inaintained in 
respect of the three excluded departments. As regards items of expenditure 
under Section 67-T-(3) they should be met out of a non-votable consolidated 
fund ; (8) that control over the services be transferred to the Government of India 
subject to. guarantee for the mght of services of the Secretary of State should 
delegate his power provided the various Governinents are given power to 
abolish any appointment. 


The Association holds. that dyarchy has failed. Provincial subjects are so 
inter-connected that any (livision 1s bound to create difficulties. There has been 
no active co-operation between the two halves nor had the principle of collective 
responsibility of Ministers been accepted m_ practice. The Government. of 
India’s control over Jepislation . of the transferred side has not given that me- 
asure of initiative and freedom which the framers of the scheme recommended. 
If Ministers and Executive Councillors and Governors cannot work harmoniously, 
responsibility in certain subjects is merely a source of friction. Jf competi- 
tion between the two halves for funds is to continue and ifcontrolof the services 
in transferred side 18 not to be vested in Ministers, it is high time that the 
system disappeared and is replaced by full Responsible Government in the 
Provinces with a Cabinet system of Ministers, and there can be no half-way 
house between the present system and full responsibility. The act must therefore 
be amended, but in view of the terms of reference, the Association alyo made 
the following suggestions :— 

(1) That provincial subjects should not ordinarily be subject to legislation 
by the central legislature ; (2) That al] except agency subjects be transferred: 
(3) That, subject to the provision stated above, Governors-in-Council and 
Governors acting with Ministers should have full control over the services under 
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them: (4) That the restrictions on previous sanction of the Governor-General 
for provincial legislation be removed : (5) That the character of non-votable items 
be strictly defined and their extent reduced to the narrowest limit; (6) That 
the position of Governors be that of a constitutional Governor and the rules 
under Section 49 be so framed as to conform in every respect to the provisions 
of the Act and report of the Joint Select Committee. 


Evidence of Lala Harkishen Lal 


On August 14th Lala Harkishan Lal, Ex-Minister, of the Punjab, was examined 
at length by the Committee. His was a sensational piece of evidence, for he 
did not mince matters in exposing Diarchy in all its naked ugliness as worked 
in his province. Jt was only his inexhaustible fund of humour which made the 
Committee burst out into frequent peals of laughter that acted as the saving grace, 
to the revelations he made. e. believed that so long as, communal 
represcntation existed Responsibie Government was impossible in the 
Punjab, He observed that under the reforms the power of Governors had been 
increased and opined that Dyarchy could not be worked without making 
improvements which would in effect be the negation of Dyarchy. The office of 
the Minister was merely glorified without power. Ile also ND sa the  Meston 
settlement. In the interest of the administration he would remove Dyarchy 
and have all Ministers, but in the interest of the people he would first 
remove communal representation, 

Questioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman witness said he was in charge of 
Agriculture, Industry, Public Works Department, Co-operation etc. He said 
the Punjab Council was divided into religious groups with an under-current 
of urban and rural rivalry. His colleague was Mian Fazli Hussain and as the 
latter had_a Muhamedan section with him, he was more influential and the 
position of witness from the point of view of majority was unreal. 


President: You think parties are run on communal lines and that they are 
great obstacles to further advance ? 

A: That is so. 

Q: How would you combat it ? 

A: [ would do away with the evil of communal representation. 


_Q: You know Muhamedans form 55 per cent. of the population of the pro- 
vince while their representation at present is less than their population, would 
justify, If there were a general electorate Muhamedans might come into the 
legislature in large numbers than at present. Then also party may be run on 
communal lines. 


A: Not exactly to the same proportion. In the Punjab Muhamedans are in 
a majority and should not claim the privileges of a minority. 


Q: J£ under a mixed clectorate Muhamedans come back with a majority ? 
A: Not always, but I have been ruled by them in the past. (Laughter). 


_ Im his memorandum Lala Harkishan Lal had complained that there was no 
single Govt. or Cabinet Govt. in the province and that joint Cabinet consultations 
were few. The President said the Act did not prohibit it. 


Witness replied that unfortunately the Governor went by the letter of the law. 

As for joint consultation between the two Ministers this never occurred 
because he was told by the Governor, that the interpretation of law was that 
each Minister should act on his individual responsibility. 

President : You were then divided into water-tight compartments ? 

A: Yes. 

Q@: Were you in sympathy with the second Minister ? 

A: Yes, in sympathy with his social life (laughter), but I objected very 
Strongly to his political views. 


President : If there had been joint consultation between the two Ministers 
would you have carried on together ? 
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A: We would not have flown at each other’s throats (Laughter). 
Q: What would have been the position on the whole ? 


A: If it was really that the Governor sided with him, I would certainly 
have gone out. 

In his memorandum witness stated: “There have been at times as many_ as 
5 local Governments in the province of the Punjab. The Governor of a Pro- 
vince now has more powers than in pre-reform days being less under the 
Supervision, direction and guidance of the Governor-General on one side, the 
Councils and the Ministers being powerless to check him on the other side. 
Further, the Governor, being solely responsible for the services, creates a some- 
what undignified position for members and Ministers”. 


The President asked as to what witness wanted regarding the services. 


Mr. Harkishan Lal replied that Ministers must have full control of the 
services and would protect the office. He was, however, willing to give to tie 
services the right of appeal to the Governor. 

Witness also complained strongly against the Finance Department and said 
that the finances of the transferred departments were at the mercy of the Finance 
Member, Finance Secretary and clerks in the Finance Department. 


The President asked if there was any grievance about allocation of funds. 


A: It was never observed in practice. The Finance Department over-ruled 
him many times. Once he wanted to send an officer to study Cement overseas 
and he was not granted the demand because the Frnance Department thought the 
scheme was not useful. 


@: Would you favour a separate purse 7 
A: I want a Unitary Government and not divisions. 


Witness stated in his memorandum _ that influence in the Council was in 
ireperton to the patronage that any member of Government could put on his 
side. 


(Juestioned by the President he explained that official patronage included 
the promise of appointment as llon. magistrates, water concesions ete. 


Mr. Harkishan Lal complained in his statement that the Chief Secretary 
was perhaps more powerful than any other member of the Government. Why was 
it so, asked the President. Because, replicd witness, he was neither responsible 
nor irresponsible. Five or six persons acted. as Chief Secretary during the 
thirtyfour months he held office. The President thereupon pointed out that 
the frequent change of perepuues should lessen the case fur personal influence 
which an experienced Chief Secretary could exert. 


A: The power was there and they used it. 


Answering the President witness said that Secretaries had the. right of pre- 
audience with the Governor and thereby influence him before Ministers could 
present their case. The President suggested that it was quite different if such 
an interview prejudiced the case, hut speaking from personal experience in 
the Government of India he thought this 1ight of Secretaries saved members 
a good deal of trouble and time. 


Witness replied that the position in the Punjab Government was different. 
There were not s0 many cases that Ministers could not personally explain to 
the Governor and the file used to wait at his table when the Secretary got 
pre-audience. He advocated that this right of the Secretaries should be taken 
away in both halves and that the English system of appointing permanent 
Under-Secretaries of Departments mercly to acquaint Ministers with the pre- 
vious history of cases be followed. At present Secretaries were constantly 
changing. During his ministership five Secretaries changed In one of his 
departments. They had never to work more than he and gave him practically 
no assistance of value. 


DIvISION OF THE ELECTORATE. 
With reference to the remark of witness that big areas had to be canvassed 
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by candidates, the President asked whether he considered the Punjab too 
1g. 


_ Witness: It has been made bigger by communal representation. It is divided 
into thirty-two parts for Muhamedans, twenty-two parts for Hindus, and in 
still biggcr arcas, namely twelve parts for Sikhs. This made canvassing and 
touch with constituents most difficult. If there were mixed electorates the 
Punjab would be divided into seventy parts and matters would be easy. 


The President referred to the statement of witness that in the central legis- 
lature also representation looked like communal rather than provincial. 


Lala Harkishen Lal explained that he had not heard of members from the 
Punjab in the Assembly mecting as such and discussing a common policy, but 
he had heard of voting parties on communal lines. 


The President enquired whether he would like representation in the central 
legislature to be indirect, namely, provincial councils would elect representatives 


to the central legislature thereby ensuring that the views of the provincial ma- 
jority would be voiced in the centre. 


A: Tam in favour of the newest and the latest machinery both in politics 
and in industries (Laughter). 

2: You won’t have that system because you think it would mean going 
back to the old practice? 

A: I think the Government of India has been going hack gradually 
(Laughter). 

President: I hope not personally ? A: No. 

Lala Harkishenlal stated in his memorandum that “financial arrangements of 
Local and Central Goverments, namely, provincialising of rural revenues and 
centralising uroan revenucs, the income-tax and super-tax, suggested very un- 
desirable competition and rivalry and creation within the province of what he 
calls ir.esponsible functionaries, such as railways and income-tax collectors.” 


_ Asked by the President to explain his views he said he would like to provin- 
cialise the traffic staffand he did not think the central income. staff had improved 
matters. Ile helieved that if certain departments of the Railways knew they 
were responsible to the local Government their behaviour would change. 


President: Then you want to introduce Dyarchy in this respect, although you 
are against Dyarchy? (Laughter). 

A: Yes, it may be tried in this case. | 

President: What is your objection to division of revenues ? 

_A: 1 have heard rural members in Council tell urban members that they 
me not contribute to provincial revenues and this may cause trouble in 
uture. 

President: What are the special privileges of the civil service you refer to, 
which you say stand in the way of free development of responsible institutions? 


A: They are made Governors and members of the Executive Council. 
I. C.S. Anp ReEsronsiste [xstitrrions. 
President : The Government of India Act provides only for service under the 
Crown and appointment need not go to civil service men. 
A: Iam not aware of anv other man who had got it. 


President : Sir Thomas Holland was a geologist and was a Member of the 
Viveroy’s Council. 


A: He was, and he had to go (Laughter). 
President : There is now Sir B. N. Mitra. 


_ A: Yes, then there was something else: An Indian had to get in. My 
view is that these are forced exceptions which do not prove the rule. 


With regard to the remark of witness that resolutions passed by the Council 
could not be carried out even on the transferred side, the President observed 
that even in the House of Commons they were not binding. 


Witness said that the position was different in the case of the two countries, 
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Here when a resolution of the Council was passed the Minister was willing to 
carry the recommendations, bu: effect could nct be given. 


President: The Minister could resign, 

A: I did resign four times but it was ineffective. 

Mr. Jinnah: You nad to carry resignation in your pocket? (Laughter) 

A: I did. 

President: Resignation was inoperative. 

A: It was not accepted. (Laughter) 

_ Lala Harkishen Lal then detailed how there were really five Governments 1n 

his province instead of one, the two Executive members, the two Ministers, and 
the (hief Secretary were doing in their individual capacity what they lik 
without, consulting others, There was no joint consultation and when he asked 


for a joint meeting on the transferred Subjects he nwas_told by the Governor 
that the law laid only individual responsibility on the Ministers. 


He then stated that the Civil Service by having al] the plumes of _ office like 
rovernorships and Govt. memberships retarded the advance towards respon- 
sible Government. IIe was then examined at length on the poit as well as on 
the Meston Award which was strongly opposed. 


Evidence of Mr. Chintamani. 


On the 18th August Mr.C. Y. Chintamani, ex-Minister of theU. P. was examined 
hy the Reforms Enquiry Committee. The memorandum he had supplied to the 
Committee dealt mainly with the working of the Reforms Act in the U. P. from 
January 1921 to May 1923. during which period he was Minister and afterwards 
resigned, accompanied by Pandit Jagat Narain, his colleague. The conclusions 
he arrives at are also mainly those expressed lefore the committee previously 
by a few other ex-Ministers, namely the abolition of unworkable dyarchy, th2 
grant of full provincial autonomy and responsibility in the Central Government 
except in regard to foreign and military departments. 


SIR H. BUTLER’S CARLY POLICY. 


Mr. Chintamani's examination of the working of dyarchy wasvery critical end 
was supported by innumerable instances in every branch of the departments of 
which he was in charge. He said: “ At the outset Sir Harcourt Butler avowed pub- 
licly and privately his intention to conduct his Governinent as a unitary govern- 
ment. He had heen most strongly opposed to the dyarchical system _and_hel 
the firm conviction that it would not and could _not work smoothly and satistac- 
torily. It was due to this that the Ministers. did not press beyond a certain- 
point their suggestions of larger amendments in the rules of_executive business 
as they would have emphasised the dyarchical nature of the Government. Noth- 
ing was left that could he desired in the openness and cordiality of the Finance 
Member. Ministers felt at that time that they had an ideal chicf and an ideal 
colleague to act with. 

MINISTERS’ “ EMBARRASSING AND THANKLESS ” POSITION. 

. But_it was some time later that the Ministers found out that they were not 
heing taken into confidence on all subjects ; for instance, there were differences 
over the Qudh Rent Bill in which the Ministers’ views did not prevail in 1922. 
The Ministers were not consulted nor informed about the reference from the 
Government of India on the question of arms rules. The Ministers also discover- 
ed that the decisions reached at the meetings of the whole Government were 
not carried into effect in all cases; that they were taken into confidence and 
consulted at certain stages of a sulject but dropped out at later stages and that 
some times they were never consulted nor informed. Jn a word the whole spi- 
rit of the Government underwent a disagreeable transformation.” The varying 
attitude of the Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, towards the Districts Boards Bill, 
in charge of Pandit de Narain, at successive stages of its progress through 
the Legislative Council and the difficulties Ministers. had to surmount on this 
account illustrated quite well, says Mr. Chintamani, the embarrassing and thank- 
less position of the Ministers in the present system. 
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With the advent of the new Governor, Sir William Marris, another change 
came over the situation. Weekly mectings of the whole Government ended in 
quarterly meetings and during the four and a half months of the Ministers 
being colleagues of Sir William Marris, they saw no subject of any great 
consequence considered at such_ meetings. Indeed it was dyarchy all over. 
The rightful position of the Ministers being masters in their own household 
had not been secured to them, and the manner in which the system worked 
was entirely what the Governor made it. 


_ Mr. Chintamani next complained against the existence of the power vested 
in the Governor-General in Council to control. the transferred subjects and 
urged the rules under Sec. 45 A (3) of the Act should be revised. Then, as the 
Finance. Department is common to the whole Government, it should have been 
left to the Governor as to which of his colleagues should be placed in charge of 
that department. But rule 36 (A) as it stands is a reflection, said Mr. Chinta- 
mani, on the Ministers and it gives an unfair and initial advantage to the 
Governor-in-Council and the reserved subjects over the Ministers and transferred 
subjects. In fact this rule had operated to the disadvantage of the Ministers. 


After therefore reiterating his strong protest against Rule 36, the memoran- 
dum refers to financial stringency and said that although Ministers reduced 
their expenditure to the irreducible minimum, in view of the financial stringency, 
it was not so in case of the reserved departments. If, however, he, Mr, 
Chintamani, and Pandit Jagat Narain, ultimately gained their points in part, it 
was more than once at the point of resignation. Not a pie of new expenditure 
could be incurred by the Ministers without the approval of the Finance Member. 
Ife, Mr. Chintamani, suggested to Sir Harcourt Butler in 1922 that every 

roposal of new expenditure in any department exceeding amounts that His 
oxcellency might fix for recurring and non-recurring expenditure might be 
circulated to all the four members of Government and where there was a 
disagreement of opinion might be considered at a meeting of the whole 
(rovernment. But the Governor did not agree even to supply information to 
the Ministers. 
OrrictAL Canvassing AGaAtnst MINISTERS. 


The memorandum dealt with the Legislative Department and the Legislative 
Council, First of all, Mr. Chintamani puinted out that the Ministers were after 
the first year not consulted re. the dates of Council meetings. No dyarchical 
distinction was observed during the first year which was a period of good- 
will and confidence. But the change after that went. so far that on one 
occasion, so important as to be critival to the Ministers, the Finance 
Member sprung a surprise upon the Ministers by actually speaking in 
Council against the position taken up by them—a position in which the 
Governor and the Finance Member had both agsssented earlier. And in 
connection with the same mesure, there was even = active canvassing 
arainst the Ministers’ position and, what more, the Secretary in_ charge of the 
very department, to which the bill related, moved an amendment which the 
Minister had to repudiate and which subsequently the same Secretary withdrew 
saying, “at the request of the Minister.” 


The Governor, the memorandum said, should not have the power to disallow 
resolutions or motions of adjournment. It must be entirely the business of the 
President. The Governor should he either a. constitutional Governor or he 
should not be protected from criticism in the Council. 


Mr. Chintamani next ones to the presence in the Legislative Council of 
nominated official members, although they form a small minority, because as 
non-official members were rarely present in full strength, official votes not 
infrequently determined the result of a division. Moreover, freedom of, vote, 
which should be theirs, was seldom accorded to them and the voting was ordinarily 
by mandate. “If the Ministers were of one opinion and the Governor-in-Council 
of another, the nominated official members had all to vote with the latter, 
including those serving in the Ministers’ departments even when the subject 
happened to be a transferred one, Such things do not promote discipline and 
do not enhance the position of Ministers.”’ 
Mr. Chintamani’s conclusion was that “there should be no nominated official 
members with the exception of the Government Advocate and there should be as 
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many Council Secretaries as there were members of Government selected from 
among the elected members to assist and relieve them in the Legislative Council. 
This would carry with it the further advantage of providing a supply of trained 
men to be later selected as Members of Government.” 


The memorandum next urged that in the nomination of members to the 
‘Finance, Public Accounts and Publicity Committees, the Governor should consult 
not only his reserved but also his transferred department colleagues. 


The memorandtun also urged that the number of members for depressed 
classes be raised from one to three and the allotment of a seat to factory 
labourers. 

Mr. Chintamani urged the removal of the provision which required the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General to the consideration of certain. classes of 
legislation aad the insertion in its place of a provision which retained only so 
much of it as empowered the Governor or the Governor-General to return a 
Bill for further consideration in whole or 1n part. 


Prsuic Serviccs Commission Prorestep AGAINST. 


Mr. Chintamani next devoted seven pages to the position of Ministers and 
the Services here. He gave severa} instances where he could. not do anything 
according to his own desires or the declared wish of the Legislative Council. 
Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani opposed the constitution of a statutory Public 
Service Commission under the control of the Central Government, because such 
a body for the whole of India was inconsistent with autonomous and resonsible 
Government in the Provinces. Instead Mr. Chintamani referred to the constitution 
in the province itself of selection committees ad hoc, but if a statutory Public 
Services Commission. was preferred by any Local Government, then it could have 
it, provided the Legislative Council in the Province agreed. 


Local Governments should have also power to make their own arrangements 
for the purchase of all stores required. 


Mr. Chintamani then referred to a series of instances pointing out the difficul- 
ties experienced in practically every branch of the administration owing tu the 
division of subjects into reserved and transferred when as a matter of fact they 
could not be divided into water-tight compartments. He concluded this part of 
the memorandum by reminding that these instances furnish a_ sufficient ¢com- 
mentary on dyarchical constitution under which apparently camels can be 
swallowed but goats must be strained at. 


“OnLy OnE Patn Oven.” 


The conclusions he arrived at in regard to the Provincial, Governments as 
mentioned in the memorandum were that the present coustitution has not worked 
even tolerably satisfactorily as was hoped by its advocates or by those Indians 
like himself. The system had proved unworkable without grave misunderstand- 
ing and frequent friction and unpleasantness which were aetrimental to efficient 
administration and good Government. There was no point in leaving it wholly or 
very much as it is because ten years have not elapsed since it was brought 
into being. Legislative enactments were meant to be instruments of good 
Government for the benefit of the people and not fetishes to be worshipped. The 
presentlAct had been tried and found bone 3 and it had failed to bring a degree 
of satisfaction to the national consciousness of educated India. There was only one 
path open and that was that the Provincial Governments should be transformed 
into fully Responsible Governments. Inclusion of more subjects in the _transfer- 

group and the aincndment of some of the rules would be no solution. The 
Governor’s excessive discretionary powers must be curtailed and he should 
be the constitutional Governor in the relation to the Ministry trom a cabinet with 
collective responsibility . Exception can be inthe case of agency subjects which 
niay be administered direct by the Governor with the assistance of a Secretary 
or the Government of India may make other arrangements. The guaranteed 
rights of officers of the All India Services should be respected and their proved 
grievances redressed with due regard to the financial position of the Central 
and Provincial Governments and in the interests of tax-payers. But future recru- 
itment should be on a provincial basis by means of competitive examinations. 
There should be no statutory Public Services Commission until the Government 
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ig made responsible to the Legislature. All legislation by the central Legislature 
in relation to a provincial subject should be done away with and_ provincial 
Governments should be relieved of contribution to the Government of India 


On the memorandum Mr. Chintamani was examined for three hours by the 
President. Replying to a weceton about the Governor’s relation he said: 
We, Ministers, were prepared to work strictly dyarchical system of Government, 
but not a semi-demi-unitary dyarchical Government. 


On August 19th the evidence of Mr. Chintainani was concluded atter an 
examination of over two hours. 


Replying to Sir Sivaswamy lyer, witness said that rules of executive business 
were not in conformity with the spirit of the Act, because they took away from 
the Minister the right of independence which should be his and had brought in 
the necessity of the Governor’s sanction, concurrence, or control at almost every 
step. The new Governor (Sir William_Marris) even wanted to go back upon 
these rules to the disadvantage of the Minister. He, the witness, did not make 
any specific complaint to the Governor but made general complaints on this 
matter more than once. Since Sir William Marris came to the United Provinces 
the practice of joint deliberation which had existed for some time during the re- 
ene of Sir Harcourt Butler had been limited to subjects ot common interest. to 

oth halves of the Government. Whether this was in accordance with the spirit 
of the Act or of the Instrument of Instructions, he (the witness) could not say. 
but it was certainly not in accordance with the Report of the Joint Committee. 
There had been only. very few instances in which Ministers had joint 
consultations with the Governor. But there was nothing in the Act to prevent 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers. 


Sir Sivaswamy: You state that you were not consulted in regard to the 
inemorandum pr pared by the Local Government for the Military Re juirements 


Committee. Will you explain the situation? 


Mr. Chintamani: Yes. We were not consulted. We, Ministers, protested, and 
were (old that the Memorandum was required from the Governor. The Finance 


Member who gave evidence before the Committee also stated he was yiving evi- 
dence on behalf of the Governor in his personal capacity. 


Sir Sivaswamy : You also say the same thing in connectivn with differences 
over the Oudh Rent Bill. Did you protest also here ? 


Witness: But matters had gone so far that a protest was not considered to 
be of any use. 


Proceeding, the witness said that his complaint was that Ministers were not 
consulted by the other half. He was, however, never keen on poking his nose 
in his colleague’s matters. The Finance Department did act unfairly towards 
his (witness’s) department. For instance, after making a cut of several lakhs in 
the Budget in 1922 he was still forced to surrender two lakhs from the educa- 
tional grant. He could only avert this by insisting on resignation, and a system 
wherein members wero able to avert a catastrophe by threats of resignations 
was not a sound one. : 


Sir Sivaswamy: You said that the Finance Member shows unconscious bias 
towards your department. 


Witness : I should even say that in one cayethere was conscious bias. 1 may 
point out that in insisting on a very substantial reduction of money for piimary 
education he argued that it was a deliberate waste of money. 


Maharajah of Burdwan; And thit was a case in which the Finanve Member 
openly opposed the Ministers’ policies ? fr. Chintamani: Yes. 

Sir Sivaswamy: You say then there is an incurable propensity to encroach 
upon the sphere of the Ministers? Witness: Exactly. 

Sir Sivaswamy: And your remedy is a constitutional Governor, 

Witness: The incurable bias of the Finance Member cannot be cured by a 
eoeseeuaone Governor. But a Minister can at least have greater remedies 
in case. 

Sir Sivaswamy : Suppose we have a Finance Member without charge of any 
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ortfolio. Witness; That would be a complete remedy. At the same time as 
e will have no other work it will be a costly remedy. (Laughter.) 


To Sir Sivaswamy Iyer witness said he had heard complaints that the reser- 
ved departments suffered because of the distribution of finance. The Police 
Department was said to have sutlered. When new expenditure was not sanc- 
tioned by the ye aeNe Council, the refusal of the Legislative Council toa part of 
the new cxpenditure was in his opinion perfectly justified. Then again, the 
Council was justified in refusing sums required for the appointment of an addi- 
tional Inspector-Gencral of Police and for the purchase of motor lorries and a 
number of other conveyances or conveniences, whichever they might call them, 
in order to increase the mobility of the Police. 

se eten: Had you seen the papers of the reserved depaitments on thir 
point, Sas ee 
Witness: I only heard a discussion in the Legislative Council. The proposal 
was first put up before the Legislative Council m regard to the purchase of 
motor lorries as a matter of temporary emergency and the Council was told that 
it would not be an item of recurring expenditure and the Council ‘sanctioned it. 
But afterwards the Government wanted to make the expenditure permanent 
and also increased the amount as a permanent arrangement. 


Sir Sivaswaml : It is true that money was freely given to comparatively less 
urgent needs’ 


Witness: J don’t know except so far as the obligation to kee» on a number 
of Imperial Service officers went. 


President: Would you dismiss these Imperial Service officers ” 


Witness : I would not dismiss them. But where an officer was considered 
to be superfluous and where there was a_ substantive vacancy by retirement 
of that officer, the Local Government should have abolished the post or at least 
appointed a member of the Provincial Service. 


Continuing, Mr. Chintamani said that he was opposed to the. appointment of 
a Statutory Public Services Commission so long as the Central Government was 
not made responsible to the Central Legislature, because it would perpetuate 
the control of the Secretary of State and in an indirect way his object to it 
would be much_lIess if the Secretary of State’s control was transferred to the 
Government of India. The introduction of complete responsibility in the 
Province would in consequence lead to a highly organised party system. 

Sir Sivaswamy: What, in your opinion. are the incurable and unavoidable de- 
fects in dyarchy ? 

Witness; There can be no commonness of purpose or interests. It will Lot 
be a cohesive Government consisting of individuals with the same political 
opinions or policies. It will not be a (roverninent every member of which will 
be equally interested in the successes of the whole Ciovernment. There would 
he sectional interests playing, the Ministers not caring for reserved side and 
rice versa. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Do you think that the defects you have brought out in the 
memorandum can be cured hy a change in the Rules or, are they incurable ? 


Mr, Chintamani: They are curable in minor parts, but the principal vice of 
the system is incurable so long as the system itself is not ended. The vice |] 
refer to is that there can be no common purpose in the Government. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Would you favour a system of uneven advance in the 
Provinces ? Witness : No. 

Sir Sivaswamy: Suppose, for instance, in certain Provinces all subjects are 
transferred and in the other Provinces only a few more are transferred. 

Witness: I would not make that difference. 


Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Mr. Chintamani said the effect of the edu- 
cation policy that was pursued by the U. P. (iovernment from 1914-18 was to 
retard its progress. It was in this way discouraging private-aided schools and 
the substitution of District Board schools and yet restricting the number of the 
District Board schools on the supposed plea of quality and efficiency. 
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He did not approve of the Government of India Act. This was his view as a 
Minister and a public man in U. P. and with some little acquaintance in the 
rest of the provinces. The trial given to dyarchy, although lasted for three and a 
a half years, was quite sufficient and it need not be given further trial. 


Sir Arthur Froom :—You were a witness before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Which of your views were adopted. 


Witness : The only view which was accepted was that the salary of the 
(iovernor of the U. P. should be increased. My idea in increasing the salary 
was to induce public men from England for the post. The increase was given 
hut the object of the increase has not been achieved as you all know. (Laughter) 


Sir Arthur Froom : When you were selected a Minister you joined the (ov- 
ernment with every hope of making the new constitution a success ? 


Witness : Hope tempered by fear (Laugher.) 
Sir Arthur : During your ministership considerable progress was made ? 


Witness : At all events we were moving in the right direction. Unfortunately 
that movement in the right direction was not maintained after the first year. 


Sir Arthur : You don’t like dyarchy after the experience you have had’ 
Witness : No, I don’t like it. 

Sir Arthur : How many members of your Legislative Council dislike dyarchy ? 
Witness :—Almost to a man 


Sir Arthur.—Do all the members of your Legislative Council understand the 
meaning of dyarchy? Witness.—Nearlvy all. 


Replying to Dr. Paranjpye, Mr. Chintamani said that the dissatisfaction 
against dyarchy had grown so deep that small alterations here and there in the 
rules would not meet the situation. Council Secretaries. if appointed, should 
be spokesman ot the decisions ot the (iovernment. He did not want any mem- 
her of the bureaucracy in the Legislative Council except members of Government 
and the Government Advocate, The officials were out of place as members ot 
the Legislative Council. 


Dr. Paranjpye.—But how often had you to depend on official votes for car- 
rylng through your proposals in the Council ? 


Witness.—Both Pandit Jagat Narain and myself madc it a rule that when- 
ever there was an important matter and if we were able to succeed in the Legis- 
lative Council on the strength of official members’ votes that we should treat it 
as a defeat and go out of office. 


_ Continuing, witness told Dr. Paranjpye that the constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Council was such that there were sufficient checks in it against hasty legis- 
lation and there was therefore no need for a second chamber in the province. 
The necessity of a second chamber might be felt if the pret legislature was 
(differently constituted. The Legislative Council should be given power to 
criticise the Governor tor his actions so long as he get powers which he 


now exercised. 


The President then asked whether in that case the Governor should not be a 
member of the Legislature. 


Mr. Chintamani had no objection to the Governor heing a member. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chintamani gave to Dr. Paranjpye an instance of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s interference in the matter of the appointment of a Super- 
intending Engineer by the Local Government. In this a certain officer was ap- 
pointed by the local Government, but there was__another officer who thought 
that the appointment should have gone to him. He petitioned to. the Governor 
who rejected the petition. In the same petition he also stated that unless the 
promotion was given to him, he would retire on proportionate pension. He com- 
plained that he had been superseeded although the officer selected was eleven 
years senior to him. ae He appealed to the Government of India who 
referred the case to the local Government asking them to furnish the fullest 
information on the subject including the confidential reports about these two 
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officers in original, so that they might test the accuracy of our conclusions. The 
local Government entered a mild form of protest at not being trusted even in 
regard to the accuracy of the summary of facts. Then tne Government of India 
issued a circular letter to all local Governments that a certain local Government 
had been found to be transgressing the orders of the Secretary of State in the 
matter of the appointment of Superintending Engineers, that grave discretion 
had not been exercised in the matter ot selection and that they should be more 
strictly bound by the orders ot the Secretary of State. Subsequently, after two 
months, the Government of India replied that they would not intertere with the 
orders of the Secretary of State. 


Replying to Mr. Jinnah, witness said that under the Act the Governor was practi- 
eally supreme and he, asa Minister, could not introduce any kind of measure 
without his permission. Witness had been told by the late Secretary of State, 
(Mr, Montagu), that there was nothing to prevent an enquiry being held before 
the statutory period of ten years. 


My main objections against dyarchy, said Mr. Chintamani to Mr. Jinnah, are that 
the Governor is not constitutional; there are practical difficulties in its wor- 
king and there are tundamental differences as to the angle of vision between 

the bureaucracy and the Ministers. 


Mr. Jinnah: Js it possible to continue dyarchy if vou allow the Governor to 
he a constitutional Governor ° 


_ Mr. Chintamani : There cannot be complete responsibility. The Governor 
1s an ILC.S. man and his angle ot vision is different from vours. 


Mr. Jinnah: And this resulted in your resignation ° 
Vir. Chintamani: J agree. 
Mr. Jinnah: What istyour remedy for dyarechy - 


Mr. Chintamani: Fither full responsibility or a reversion to the old system 
of Government. 

_ Asregards the Centra] (iovernment witness had made the following observa- 
tions in his memorandum. “The present constitution of the central Government 1s 
defective and its position in relation to the Legislative Assembly is untenable and 
may any day become impossible. A change can only he effected hy a revision 
of the constitution by amendment ot the Act. Provincial Governments 
responsible to their legislatures. the Central Government virtually autocratic 
and answerable to an authority neither in nor of the country, a Secretary _ of 
State who is a memberof the British Cabinet and responsible to the, British 
Parliament, which is eqnallv ignorant of and indifferent to Indian affairs, this 
will be a strange combination which cannot make tor good Government and 
cannot endure, The civil govt. the country should he in charge of a Cabinet of 
six or more Ministers enjoving the conhdence of and responsible to the Legis- 
lative Assemlly. The relations of the Governor-General to the Ministers will he 
those of the head of a constitutional or Parliamentary State to Ministers. The 
Governor-General assisted bv the C.-in-C. and a small Secretariat way to have 
control over and be responsible to the British Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for India for foreign and political and military departments. subject 
to certain reservations including that the Legislative Assembly should vote in 
usual form any demand more than acertain fixed sum which however should 
not become to be voted. If the Legislative Assembly were to 1efuse that dem- 
and in excess of the specified sum then the Governor (teneral might make the 
same or a smaller demand for a grantin the Council of State, and such sum as 
that body might vote mav be spent in addition to the non-votable amount. Section 
22 of the Act should he amended as to transfer to the Indian Legislature the 
power now vested in Parliament of sanctioning expenditure out of the revenues 
of India of expenses of military operations on the Frontier. 

_ On being questionedby Mr. Jinnah Mr. Chintamani said that it appeared to 
him that the civilian members of the Executive Council had almost next to no 
voice in the determination of Army matters. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman: ‘You are wrong. 
Mr. Jinnah: Do we hear that voice? 
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Mr. Chintamani At all events we have not felt the effect of that voice 
(Laughter ) 


Mr Pradhan’s Memorandum 


Mi. Pradhan, M L C, Bombay, was next examined by the Committee In 
his memorandum he stated that the pons ot the enquiry was natrow and 
what was wanted was the appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate the 
whole problem of further constitutional advance The possibility of transferrin 
additional subjects to popular control before the expuy of the ten years peri 
was not excluded by the authors of the Jomt Repoit Non-official members of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay, mecting as a committee to consider the 
question of reserved and transferred subjects in October 1918, urged that full 
responsible Government should be introduced in the Bombay Presidency from 
the verv beginning Among the members then were Di Paranjpye Hon Mr 
C V Mehta and Mr P C Sethna The reforms had not been worked fully 
inasmuch as afer alia Counc] Secretanes had not been appomted jomt Financial 
Secretaries had not been appointed, Standing Committees had not been appointed, 
and the principle of jomt responsibility was not observed in the admunistration 
ot the transferred aeparinients Mr Pradhan suggested that all provincal sub- 
jects should be transferred to Ministers and such a step he hoped would lead 
to the co-operation of all parties with Government in legislatures in working 
the Reforms As the nation-building departments had had no money i the 
provinces, M: Pradhan suggested a substantial icduction m_ the pro- 
vincial contiibutions to the Central Government and m the case of 
Bombay the local (tovernment he says ought to be given a shure ol 
the income-tax collected m the provinces Services in the _ transferred 
departments should be completely Indianised and “Viimsters should have 
control over them The t1eservation of seats for Vahrattas and allied castes 
Should be abindoned Official members should be deharred from voting on 
questions 1elating to the transfered departments Fi in lise should be extended 
so as to imclude those who possess a certain literary qualification In the 
Central Government the majority of the members ot the Executive Council 
should be Indians appointed from among the elected members ot the Legislature 
that they should 1egaid themselves responsible to the Legislature in practice 1f 
not in theory and should iesign im case of serious disagreement with the 
legislature the control of the Secretary of State should be relaxed and Standing 
Committees should be appointed 


Replying to the Piesident witness said that one inherent detect ot dvarchy was 
that 1t was azainst human nate The Government must be one organu whole 
and undei dyaichy there could not be genuine 1esponsible Government even as 
regards transferred departments The principle of jomt responsibility was not 
carried i1 Bombay because when he questioned the Government in the Legis- 
lative Council on this point he was turnished with a 1eply practically saying 
that there was no such principle ohserved It provincial contributions were to be 
reduced then the Government of India must balance its budget by tapping ad- 
ditional sources of taxation for which they must appoint an expert Committee 
in o1de1 to suggest ways and ineans 


He would not reserve seats for Mahtattas and othe. alhed castes because 
there was a good deal of progress made by them during recent years and 
they were now so much oiganised that there was no necessity tor rese1 vation 


The Punjab Muslim League. 


On the 20th August Wi BARKAT ALI was examined on behalt of the Punjah 
Muslim League In its memoiandum the League opined that advance 1s 
possible only by amending the Act and that advance within the Act was possible 
only in the sphere ot Provincial Governments The changes in the Provinces 
should be the transte: of subjects, disappeatance of the official block from the 
Councils, the appomtment of Parliamentary Under-Secretauies and full control 
of Munsters over the Services 
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_ The League would not put any legal restrictions on the Governor’s power of 
intervention but advocated the establishment of the convention that the Governor 
must be guided by the advice of his Ministers unless they were not supported 
by the legislature and did not enjoy the confidence of the people, which latter 
could be tested by the dissolution ot the Council. The League held that as 
full provincial autonomy and irresponsible Central Government cannot co-exist, 
responsibility should also be introduced in the Central Government with the 
exception of subjects relating to defence, naval and military works and canton- 
ments, externa! relations including naturalisation ot aliens and_ pilgrimages 
beyond India, relations with States in India and political charges. The League 
also advocated the abolition of the Secretarv of State’s India Council. In the 
end, the memorandum quoted the resolution of the All-India Muslin League 
passed at its last session at Lahore and opined that any constitutional advance 
that might ultimately be agreed upon must give effect to the essential provisions 
of the resolution of the League on the question of Swara). 


Mr. BARKAT ALI was then exanined in detail. 


The President asked whether the witness held that the Muslims would not 
accept any scheme which did not satisty the demands enumerated in the reso- 
lution passed by_the last session of the League. The witness said that was so. Tho 
demands referred to by the President included the proposals that no territorial 
redistribution should in any way affect the Muslim majority ot population in 
Bengal and N. W. F , that the right of full religious liberty must be granted, 
and the idea of joint electorates is not acceptable to the Muslims, provided that 
it shall be open to any community at any time to abandon its separate electoi- 
ates In favour ot joint clectorates. 


Mr. Barkat Ali, replying toa series of questions of Sir Mahomed Shafi, agreed 
that the majority of agriculturists in the Punjab were Mahomedans, that the in- 
erests of the Mahomedan as well as Hindu and Sikh agricultuzists were identical . 
that towns having a population ot over 20,000 were very tew in the Punjal 
and that, except in the case of hig towns, there was no communal bitterness. 
He also stated that in towns communal quarrel was due to fight for the loaves 
and fishes of office. 


Sir Manomed Shah asked whether the Land Alienation Act had not the 
support of Hindu and Sikh agriculturists. Witness said that was so. 


Sir Mahomed Shafi suggested that the [indu possessed such a wonderful! 
capacity for adapting themselves to changing conditions that they took to 
English education before the Muslims, and that Muslims took to English educa- 
tion only after Sir Said Ahmed started his movement, and that the Punjah 
greatly responded to his call with a large number of schools, and that till. this 
movement took strength Government posts were practically monopolised | by 
the Hindus, and that the Mahomedans naturally desired their share in various 
administrative services and that the Hindus representing vested interests opposed 
this claim. Witness agreed to all this. 

Questioned turther, Mr. Barkat Ali replied that the urban quarrel would he 
ieinporary and that soon both communities would adjust themselves to 
reasonable propositions. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi observed that the passing of the Land Alienation Act 
was represented by urban Ilindus as designed in the interest of the Maho- 
medan agriculturists, while as a matter of fact the opposition was between 
agricultural versus non-agricultural classes. Sir. Mahomed added that since 
three or four years another cause of trouble had heen created hy the Shuddhi 
movement, as a counter movement to which the Mahomedan started Tablig 
movement. Mr. Barkat Ali again agreed. 

In reply to another question of the Law Member, the witness replied that 
the League’s goal was responsible and representative Government: that while 
territorial electorates might secure that object in the case of homogenous com- 
munities, it was essential in the case of India to have communal electorates. 


Sir Mahomed Shafi instanced the vase of Ircland, where because of Protest- 


ant and Catholic differences between North and South, two (rovernments had 
to be established there. Continuing, Sir Mahomed reminded the witness of the 
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1909 elections to the Punjab legislature when the electorate was mixed. Then 
he said from the three constituencies of Lahore, Hindus and Mahomedans 
opposed each other and that contest was really fought on a communal basis 
rather than on political issues. Therefore a mixed electorate would provided 
periodically recurring causes of friction between the two communities. 


Mr, Barkat Ali agrecd with Sir Mahomed Shafi and replying to questions about 
the position in thelPunjab Legislative Council, he said that voting in the Council 
had never taken a communal line and that in fact prominent Mahomedans had 
Joined with prominent [findus in opposing the policy of the Mahomedan Minister 
and that some Hindus on the other hand had supported Mr. Fazli Hussain. 


Sir Mahomed Shafi next asked witness about the relations between the first 
two Ministers, namely Mr. Harkishen Lal and Mr. Fazli Hussain. 


Mr. Barkat Ali said ey were very cordial. Both belonged to the Congress 
before taking up office and during three years Lala Harkishen I.al voted with 

r. Fazli Hussain in support of his policy. As a_ matter of fact some Hindus 
were angry with the Lala for supporting his Mahomedan colleague. Witness 
knew for the first time hy reading Mr. Harkishen Lal’s evidence that there 
was disagreement letween the two Ministers. 


Mr. Jinnah asked whether witness had any authority for stating that Mb. 
Harkishen Lal supported Mr. Fazli Lussain. 


Witness : The fact that he did not resign proved that. U they could not 
agree how could they carry on so long ? 


THE LUCKNOW PaCT 


Replying to Sir Mahomed Shati, Mr. Barkat Ali said he was a party to the 
conclusion of the Congress League Compact at Lucknow. The objection put for- 
ward by Muslims in the Punjab was that although the compact granted them 
50 per cent representation in the Punjab they actually did not get it, because 
special constituencies returned Hindus from the constituencies of landlord, Uni- 
versity and Industrial interests. 


Sir Mahomed : So your complaint is that the Muslim community. although 
it represents 95 per cent of the population in the Punjab, has not even got the 
50 per cent seats agreed to in the compact ? 


Witness : Yes. 


Mr. Jinnah: But, that is not the fault of the Llindus. Your grievance is 
against the Rules. Witness: That is so. 


Sir Mahomed: What is your solution? Witness: In no instanve should a 
inajority be reduced to a minority or even equality. 


Sir Mahomed next referred to that part of the League’s resolution where it 
hodily reproduced the condition in the Lacknow Compact that when two-thirds 
of the members of any community opposed a particular legislation it should not 
be passed, Sir Mahomed said this was also one of the essential conditions of 
the Lucknow Compact. He asked whether the witness considered it was just 
and fair that this provision should have been omitted when frammyg the exist- 
ine constitution. 


Witness said it should not have been omitted. 


Replying to Sir Arthur, who next examined him, Mr. Barkat Ali said Mr. 
Harkishen Lal in opposing communal representation did not reflect the better 
mind of the Hindus of the Punjab and might be included among the dichards, 


Sir Arthurrecalling the witness's statementabout the dispute among the Hindus 
and Mahomedans in urban areas asked whether the grant of provincial autonomy 
would not agzravate those disputes. Witness did not agree. He thought these 
were temporary and would be soon adjusted when there was collaboration be- 
tween Ministers at the top and co-operation between the two, communities in 
the legislature under the system of responsible Government. Sir Arthur pointed 
to Mr. Harkishen Lal’s statement that there was no collaboration between the 
two Ministers. 

Sir Arthur further refering to the allusion made by Sir Mahomed to Ireland 
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asked whether Sir Mahomed suggested _that the Punjab be divided between the 
Hindus and the Muslim populations. (Laughter.) 


Sir Mahomed explained that he pointed out that because of communal diffc- 
rences special measures had to be taken. 


Sir Arthur asked witness whether he considered dyarchy had_ done its pur- 
pose. Mr. Barkat Ali replied that it had proved the capacity of Ministers and of 
the Legislative Council and had shown that the Indian electorates were intelli- 
gent and could send proper representatives. 


Sir Arthur suggested that the description of the witness of the Government 
of India as entirely irresponsible was not right, because in many cases the Go- 
vernment had accepted the Assembly’s opinions in preference to its own. Wit- 
ness replied that such things happened also in pre-reform days. 


WHY “ DEFENCE” TO BE RESERVED. 


(Juestioned further by Sir Arthur, witness said he proposed to reserve defence 
out of regard to British sentiment only. 


Sir Arthur: Is it not in regard to the safety of your frontier? Witness: No. 


Sir Arthur: You think the Punjab will be saved if the British gave up de- 
fence. I can understand a man from Madras making such a statement, but 
not from the Punjab. Witness: Puniab is the recruiting ground. 


Sir Arthur: Yes, I know that. But I am talking of the administration of 
the army. Will you exempt army budget from the vote of the Assembly. 


Witness: Yes, I will. 
On the question of defence, witness replying to Mr. Jinnah stated that India 


was ready to take up the defence of the country and that he was agreeing 
to reserve it only to meet British sentiment. 


_ Mr. Jinnah: Do you mean that immediately you can produce a Commander- 
in-Chief, Commanders, Colonels and others. 


Witness : Oh! No. There must be training. _ . . 
Mr. Jinnah—So what you want is immediate attention being given on 
the proper training. 


Witness : Of course. People ot this country were deprived of arms by the 
British Government and therehy emasculated and demoralised. 


Witness: But you don’t mnean to suggest that training is not required. 
Witness. No. there must be training. 

Mr. Jinnah—How many years’ training you think would suffice? 
Witness—Ten years. 

President—Ten years y Witness—Certainly. 


As for the point whether ten years were very much in the life of a nation 
Mr. Jinnah said they were not. But asked that the present constitution was a 
rotten constitution, was it not? Witness did not follow the question. Mr. 
Jinnah then instanced the following ; I give you a knife and tell you that | 
won't give another for the next six years. Supposing the first time you use 
it its edge is broken and then you are asked to sharpen it. 


But you can’t sharpen a knife when its edge itself is broken (laughter/. 

Would you agree to such a position’ 

Witness:—No. I won't. 

Questioned further by Mr. Jinnah, witness said both Hindus and Mahome- 
dans of the Punjab were agreed in demanding the measure of advance pro- 
posed by him, 

Replying to Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, witness said that personally he 
objected to the ppootniment of Council Secretaries who were largely the whips of 
the Ministers. There was nothing in the Act to prevent the appointment of 
Council Secretaries who would perform the function of ly peat A Under- 
Sevretaries. The Finance Department should be independant of both sides 
of the Government. 
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Memo of the Deccan Sabha. 


Next day the evidence of Mr. B, S. Kamat was taken up on_ behalf of the 
Deccan Sabha, Poona, of which he is Vice-president. The memorandum submitted 
by the Sabha was more or less on the lines of that of several previous witnesses, 
the, main demand being complete provincial autonomy and transfer of, all 
ase in the Central Government except defence and foreign and _ political 

Ds. 


In regard to ‘the difficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working 
of the Act and the Rules thereunder,’ theSabha says that the working of the Act 
has disclosed not only minor imperfections but some _ serious structural defects. 
These invoive not only minor repairs to the political machine, but structural 
alterations. If the existence of substantial defects is demonstrated by the pre- 
Sent enquiry, then the Sabha wants the Government to urge a remodelling of 
the Act irrespective of the satutory period of ten years. 


The Sabha objects to the rigid control of the Secretary of State over the 
whole field of Indian adminstration and points out that during the last 3 years 
and more the Government of India, although willing to mect the demands 
of popular representatives in a liberal spirit, were presumably pulled_up by 
the Secretary of State. Unless the Secretary of State’s control is relaxed so as 
to give the largest measure of independance to the Government of India, there 
would be groater impediments to good administration. 


The time has also arrived when the Act should be amended enabling the 
overnment of India to manage their own financial operations in Englan 
through the High Commissioner and not necessarily through the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, subject however to such moneys as may be prescribed being reserved 
in the hands of the Secretary of State to meet his obligations. Non-votable items 
of the budget should be clearly defined and their category_ cut down to the 
lowest limits. The certification powers of the Governor-General should be 
restricted to safety and tranquility and not extend to ‘the interests of British 
India.’ The introduction of responsibility in the Central Government is neces- 
sary to avoid an Ee aga in the administration : otherwise, there will he con- 
tinuous warfare with an obstructive majority kent at bay till 1929 by the 
Governor-General’s extraordinary powers. Expenditure on defence and political 
epee should remain votable subject to the Governor-General’s powers of 

restoration. 


As regards Provinces, the Sabha_ points out the division of subjects as an 
inherent defect. and also observes that the responsibility of Ministers to the 
legislature has been affected in practice by the presence of official members and 
the communal character of representatives. Communal electorates should con- 
tinue only for a few years. Tho Sabha emphasises joint deliberation and col- 
lective responsibility of Ministers. 


Evidence of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 


On August 25th Mr. Kamat and another Bombay liberal, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, were examined by the Committee. 


Mr. Jamnadas summed up the position very clealy and_ frankly 
when he said; “On account of the Non-co-opoeration movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Government co-operated with us and showed goodwill in the first 
year of the Legislative Assemply. But, when the movement began to wane, 
the Government became less and less responsible and more autocratic ti] at 
last in 1923, the autocracy of the Central Government was seen in its naked- 
ness by the Governor-General’s certification. of the salt-tax and the restoration 
of grants reasonably rejected by the Legislative Assembly.” 


Mr. Kamat said that in September 1921 Mr. Majumdar’s _ resolution 
on autonomy was moved showing clearly that the Assembly was not satisfied 
with the constitutional position and the Government, then anxious to rally the 
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Moderates in combating the non-cooperation movement, went to the length of 
agreeing with the Assembly that the circumstances warranted an earlier exami- 
nation of the constitution than the year fixed by the Act. But soon after Mr. 
Gandhi’s imprisonment and the exit of Mr. Montagu, the Conservative party 
(Lords Peel and Winterton) stepped in and told the Assembly in reply that it 
must explore the very elastic constitution of the Act. The members knew that 
the Secretary of State was not sincere and to put the official mind to test Dr. 
Gour moved a resolution asking the Government to make rules or establish con- 
ventions so as to explore the constitution as was advised by Lord Peel. This 
resolution was supported by eminent lawyers in the Assembly not because they 
ad any doubt about the legal difficulties, but merely with the political objective 
of testing the Government’s professions. Out came Sir Malcolm Hailey with a 
true representation of the position, namely, that the Secretary of State could 
never divest himself of his control unless the Act was revised. This is 
precisely the constitutional position, but Sir Muhammad Shafi again attempted 
to put an interpretation upon the support to the resolution given hy 
Mr. Rangachariar and other lawyer members of the Assembly. He implied that 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reading of the law was wrong. Ofcourse, the Law 
Member kept silent when Sir Malcolm was enunciating his interpretation of 
the Act in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas, however, found himself on the horns of a dilemma as a result 
of two counter-questions of Sir Alexander Muddiman_and Mr. Jinnah. The 
former asked : If the Secretary of State’s control over Simla could be relaxed 
but the Assembly’s power was not in the least increased, would that_be accep- 
table to witness in preference to the existing system ? Mr. Jamnadas realised 
that this might mean that the Government of India being responsible to nobody 
would be more. autocratic than before and that was dangerous. But then, 
pointed out Mr. Jinnah, Simla being always faced with the reality would he more 
amenable to popular wishes than the autocrat living six thousand miles away. 
Therefore if only the control of the Secretary of State was relaxed and nothing 
else was done, even then there would be some improvement on the existing 
position, Witness agreed with this proposition as well, but Mr.Jamnadas’ main position 
was that nothing short of intioduction of responsibility was required. He told M1, 
Jinnah that the boycott ofthe first elections by the Congress gave the hest possible 
chance {o the reforms to work under the most favourable conditions, but that even 
then the constitution failed within three years. The Goverment, he bitterly 
complained, gave the co-operators in the Assembly a parting kick by certifyme 
the salt tax. He thought that the Assembly was so reasonable that the 
Government should not have gone back upon any of its recommendations. Qn 
tle other hand the Secretary of State Em osed his authority by appointing the 
Lee Commission, and by, scrapping the Assembly's recommendations on the 
Esher Report. Then, again, when the Assembly rejected the enhancement of 
excise duty on cotton goods, the Secretary of State’s telegrans pa in pressing 
the Viceroy to remove the counter-duty on British cotton goods. The Maharaja 
of Burdwan asked as to how Mr. Jamnadas came to know of these telegrams. 
Witness was prepared to substantiate his charge because the Government had 
taken certain members of the Assembly into confidence, but the President cut 
short the proceedings hy asking him not to disclose further secrets of Whitehall 
control. The President said these were all major points: could witness prove 
his statement that Whitehall interfered even in the minor details’ Mr. Jamnadas 
readily pointed to a statement in the Inchcape Report showing that in the case 
of a subordinate officer of the Railway department_six months’ correspondence 
took place between Simla and the India Office. The President was thus silenced. 


Mr. Jinnah asked Mr. Jamnadas’ opinion about the electorate. He frankly 
told the Committee that the electorate was very intelligent and his own defeat 
was its proof. Asa matter of fact, he said, after the manner the Government 
let them down they could not expect to be returned. They had entered the 
Assembly with high hopes but were soon disillusioned about the official mind. 
Sir Sivaswamy tried to show that the first Assembly did good work and that it 
had power though no responsibility and that witness did_ not subscribe to the 
Swarajist description of the powers of the Councils. Mr. Jamnadas hesitated 
os put agreed with Sir Sivaswamy that the first Assembly did some 
good work. 
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Mrs. Deep Narayam Singh 


On August 26th an interesting case was presented to the Committee by Mrs. 
Deep Narayan Singh, representing the Woman’s League. She presented the 
oa of her league and was examined by the President for some ten 
minutes. 

He told Mrs. Deep Narain Singh that she should get women’s associations all 
over India to send in their written representations to the Committee and also to 
conduct propaganda to move the local lJegislatures to grant them the right of 
vote where they did not possess it at present. Mrs. Deep Narain _ forcefully 
advocated that the right of vote must carry with it the right to stand as can- 
didates for various Jegislatures and that the absence of this right was not only 
anomalous but essentially unjust. The President thought himself called upon to 
point out the difficulty of the Purdah system in India and how | it. would be 
difficult for Purdah Women to canvas for votes. Mrs. Deep Narain Singh urged 
that ordinarily no Purdah women would stand as a candidate, but if she did 
and was returned she would sit in the Council in Purdah.. Was not, she argu- 
ed, the Begum of Bhopal carrying on her manifold activities without discarding 
Purdah? | Witness painted a little over-sanguine picture when she attempted to 
reinforce her claim on the basis of free exercise of votes by women in the last 
election. Sir Alexander Muddiman observed that the election returns showed 
that this was the case only in non-Mahomedan | urban constituencies while the 
Mahomcdan urban constituencies and rural constituencies showed that little in- 
terest was taken by women in election. Witness thereupon ent pleaded that 
the time since the grant of that right had been short and that with training and 
experience women would do better. Sir Alexander Muddiman remarked that 
the demands of women could be granted by amending the rules. ; 

On this day the main witness was Mr. Raza Ali who was examined for 
about two hours by the Committee. : er 

n August 27th Mr. Chittale representing the Bombay Presidency Association 
submitted a memorandim and was examined by the Committee. His evidence 
related mainly to provincial matters. 


Sir Frederic Gauntlett 


On Angust 28th after an inconsequential examination of Dr. Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan, the first official witness before the Committee was examined in the 
person of Sir Frederic Gauntlett, Auditor-General. He was called to assist 
the Committee with his ‘expert’ opinion on the question of _ financial 
cont"ol exercised by the Finance departments of the local Governments. 
In his note which, was_ not made available to the press, Sir Frederic 
pointed out that in order to grant financial autonomy to the provinces 
it was essential that the provinces must have their own cash balances and | their 
own accounts separated from the central audit. But then, asked Mr. Jinnah, 
would separation under these two heads alone grant er Uh autonomy in 
matters of finance ? Sir Frederic pointed out that he had made those remarks 
because he thought that if the Committee thought fit to recommend financial 
autonomy, it must know that it would have to sit for more than a_ year to work 
out the administrative details. Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested that witness 
was not recommending the grant of autonomy butmerely pointing out the difficul- 
ties that would beset the Committee if it made such a proposal. As for provin- 
Clal cash balances, witness said at present all the balances were treated as_cen- 
tral balances and that either the Government of India would have to start off the 
provinces by granting them big cash balances or,the provinces would have to 
form their own by reduction in expenditure or increase in revenue. He re- 
marked that the provinces did not seem inclined to face the latter alternative. 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer asked whether witness was suggesting that the difficulties 
were insuperable. Sir Frederic had to admit _they were not. A part of, his 
evidence was the interesting disclosure made for the first time of private 
discussions at the India Office when_he went there to put through the draft 
financial rules prepared by the Government of India. He said it was first 
considered that the finance department might be placed under a Minister but 
some constitutional difficulties arose. The Ministers might resent Treasury 
control exercised through the rules issued by tho controller of currency and 
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that the famine, insurance fund being a reserved subject, its administration 
should not be in the hands of a Minister. The proposal that finance be in 
charge of the Governor, he said, was dismissed because the Governor won’t be 
the trained administrator that the Finance department would require at its head. 
He informed the Committee that the Government of India’s original proposal 
was to make the finance department a reserved subject and he said discussion 
at the India Office always took it for granted that finance _must be in the 
charge of a member who would be in charge of finance only. When examined 
by Sir Sivaswami Iyer he suggested that theoretically the Finance Member 
should be solely in charge of finance, but when pressed to suggest improvement 
in the existing system he agreed that In practice all the same thing should be 
done. As for the appointment of a joint finance secretary, he said the purpose 
of the authors of the proposal was that_these persons should be the technical 
advisor of the Ministers. When asked hy Dr. Paranjpye whether this secretary 
wold. have been allowed to scrutinize the financial proposals of the reserved 
half with a view to find out wasteful expenditure, Sir Frederic dismissed such 
a proposition. and suggested that the Finance Member would be an honourable 
man and hold the balance even between the two halves. He admitted to Mr, 
Jinnah that this secretary would be a Finance department man but disagreed on 
the suggestion of friction by remarking that it depended_upon the persons. 
He was taken by surprise by a question by Mr. Jinnah from the U. P. Government’s 
letter that in that province a convention had been established that the Finance 
department’s decision shall prevail unless upset by the local Government. Witness 
confessed this went beyond the rules on the question of control. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman felt satisfied on receiving an assurance from witness in refutation of 
the charges levelled by the ex-Ministers, that the Finance department did not 
gv into policy, but in an unguarded_moment_ Sir Frederic in reply to Sir Henry 
Moncrieff-Smith stated that the Finance, department considered it essential to 
tell the Minister or the member that it considered useless expenditure on 
cer‘ain schemes which meant disapproval of the policy underlying the scheme. 
Sir Alexander came to his rescue and got from witness the statement that 
Treasury control in England was far stronger than in India. Of course, he 
did not consider that the Government in England is national while refusal of 
expenditure in India has heen mainly due to the desire to retard such 
progress aS would hasten advancement towards the moral and material uplift 
of the country. As for the purse, he said the possibility of separate purse was 
also. considered but it was given up because under strict division the reserved 
departments might go on building up cash balances and the transferred depart- 
ments might tind the allotted funds insufficient. Thus at least he recognised 
{hat the transferred departments, offer real field for expenditure. Another 
difficulty, he said, was the division of the field for taxation, between the two 
halves under a system of separate purse. Sir Sivaswami mentioned the instance 
of taxation being raised for particular purposes in England. Witness thereupon 
modified his statement and agreed that this might be done in India as well in 
exceptional cases. Dr. Paranjpye pointed out that Ministers could get money 
by taxation but they could not be sure that it would be given to them alone, 
Sir Sivaswami gave an instance of a province where the Minister raised money 
on this understanding but that was not kept. Sir Froderic considered honour 
demanded the word being kept. Sir Sivaswami_also brought tothe notice of 
Sir Frederic the case of the secrataries of the U. P. Government who were 
staying in the de facto headquarters of Government at Lucknow and still 
drawing camp allowance. Witness was taken by surprise and as this falls 
ue his department he promised to investigate the matter and set it 


right. 
Evidence of Mr. N. M. Joshi 

On August 30th Mr. N. M. Joshi, the nominated Jabour member of the 
Assembly, apreated before the Committee on behalf of the Bombay Presidency 
Association. His evidence turned mainly on_ the Central Government and 
advocated the transfer of all departments to Indian Ministers responsible to the 
Assembly with Army and Foreign affairs in the hands of the. ee. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Joshi’s evidence’ the Committee adjourned till 


the 16th October. 
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Evidence of Sir P, C Mitter 


Atter a month and a halfs adjoutnment the Reforms Enquiry Committee 1e- 
assembled on OCTOBER 16th and examimd Su Provash Chandia Vitter, who 
was a Minister in the fust retormed Lezislative Council, Bengal 


Si Provash Chandia Mitters eviden @ wis very interes stioe I> laid great 
stiess on the need for removing the present Intt mess betweed Indians and 
Britishers, because without their co oper ition the tuture would be glouiny He 
suzgested a committee to consider the @ onomi = scli-interests of Britun and 
India which he believed can b> accommodated without d triment to either side 
IIe as Minister worked as on> who wits_ fovoutrwWly inclined towards dyarchy, 
but now believed 1 could not be worked at vl His solution wis the gaint ot 
provincial autonomy with ce:tain powers to the central Government under the 
federal system, but he would consider provincial autonomy shy if the present 
franchise stood unaltered The electors were immature and gullible though 
they were intellizent and did not lack in judgment Ile would establish 
electoral collezes in the ease of biz rural constituencies while retaming dnect 
election im urban aieiw and sinall rural constituencies He advorcrited the ev- 
tension of the bicameral system to provinces Te sud both the Swarajists and 
Ministenalists in the Councils were responsible for the corrupt prarcties 
wn the Counul While he would not penalise this because Government 
prosecution would lend a politwal colow to ait he would — take othe: 
milide: steps Le suggested that the members’ ovths might mclude allegiance 
to the constitution witha view to movide azains professcd obstruction There 
was only one party, namely the Swatay paity but as the working of the 
Calcutta Corporation had shown the moment responsibility wis granted the 
patty system would develop The Bengal Indian piess wiile piatsing the 
Swalajist action in the Council was severely cuticismg the Swatayists work ip 
the Corporation Le did not ieel that the Vinisters m the fist Council accom- 
plished much because of finanual stringency thouzh they laid a foundation 
tor good schemes. 


The President 1eferred to the statement of witness that time was not yet for 
the faut of full provmaual autonomy and that dyaichy also could not te 
worke 


Sn Provas Chandia Mitte: said he hid subnutted three memorandis one in 
June one in July, and one m Octobe: Ths first two Statements wore bised on 
the idea that the scope of the Committee was limited but atte: seeking the 
newspaper reports he had submitted his last memorandum ziving his opiion 
about constitutional advan e uo he hid tfice hand but the common pomts in 
all Ins memoranda were that he had condemned dyarchy throughout had 
wged the necessity tor evolving the parity svstem, had throughout expressed 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things In his memorandum ot June 
he held that the voters were not yet fit tor provincial autonomy but im his 
memorandum of Julv he suggested provincial autonomy with an nppe House 
asone of two alternative schemes Witness tuther explained that on the 
present electorate provinaial autonomy would be rshy The_ electorate was 
gullible and immature though there was nothing fundamentally wrong about 
the intelligence or judgment of the electorate At present the constituencies 
wele too laige and some of them contained a> manv as a mullion elector. It 
was impossible for rival candidates to get into towh with them. Ile suggested 
therefore that the franchise be altered and electoral colleges established in the 
ease of large i1uzal constituencies while duect election could be 1etained in the 
case of urban seats and small rural constituencies oe admitted to the President 
that he would not hiwe autonomy without altenmg the tanchise, but his 
alterna‘ives to dyaichy were eithe: unified Government or institution of two 
chambers. He admitted that provincial autonomy must be subject to some 
limitations under the fedmal system The Cential Government must have 
powers to dischaige its duties. 


Questioned by the President he agreed that the abolition of communal 
representation was not practical politics today though 1t would be a good thing 
tor India to get md of it. 
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Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 


Next day, OCTOBER 17th, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Bombay, was 
examined in his personal capacity on his memorandum in which he 
had urged the abolition of dyarchy, the introduction of provincial 
autonomy, and increased responsibility in the Central Government as desired by 
every political partyin India. In_ setting forth this demand Sir Purshottamdas 
answered several objections raised against it. As belonging to the commercial 
community he ariived at his opinions after fully weighing the 1isk India might 
he running in adopting a change in the constitution of the Government, No 
Indian in his zeal for the safeguarding of property and person could for ever 
stand in the way of constitutional reforms because after all the best school for 
responsibility was responsibility itself. The only form of loyalty which conduced 
to the stability of the Government was tne loyalty of those who understood anil 
appreciated the benefits of good administration and such loyalty could only 
come from the_ intelligentsia, and the conciliation of the intelligentsia must, 
therefore, form the main goal of statesmanship. Referring to dyarchy, witness 
quoted the opinion of Sir Michael O’Dwyer that under this system there would 
be no strong Government but a divided (Government leading to delay and 
friction, besides being costly and complex. A unitary, system had the full 
adherence. of witness who pointed out that both business and Government 
drew thew sustenances from finance and a business prospered best when the 
application of funds at, its command was based on a united understanding and 
directed ly a united will to further a common object and discharge a common 
responsibility. None of these conditions could be satisfied under the dyaichi- 
cal form of government. It was impossible to work an unworkable system 
and the change must take the form of complete ministerial responsibility in 
the provinces rather than a reversion to the old time_autocracy. Meeting the 
objections advanced against change Sir Purshottamdas said that the smaller 
Indian agriculturist no less than the industrial workman had a good measure 
of common sense and should make a good elector. Even a literacy test should 
ultimately prove no barrier to the increse in the number of voters. As regards 
the communal differences the best method was to devise a machinery which 
would reduce the friction to a minimum and accelerate the pace of reform. 
Here witness suggested the constitution of advisory committees at all district 
and divisional headquarters. whose duty would be to work in close cooperation 
with the local authorities to avert an outbreak of communal passion. No 
legislation likely to affect the interests of. a community or a backward class 
adversely should be passed unless supported by a three-fourths majority of the 
local Council. Asan alternative he suggested the creation of separate special 
institutions adapted to the standards and needs of such classes, so that they 
might develop in their own way till they were fit to come into line with the 
more advanced communities. 


(‘coming to the Central Government, Sir Purshottamdas met the argument 
that dyarchy which is accursed in the provinces should not he hailed as a 
blessing for the central organism hy pointing out that the only fair test of the 
Indians’ capacity for government was their ability to work a system which 
they based accepted. The presence of the Indian members on the Executive 
Council seldom harmonised the policy of the Government with the wishes of 
the uhofficial majority. In any system of representative government harmony 
hetween the executive and the legislature was not a matter of race hut of com- 
munity of political ideals and purpose. The fundamental defect consisted in the 
absence of any real connecting link between the executive and the legislature. 
This could only he remedied by converting an irresponsible and irremovahle 
(‘onneil into a Cabinet responsible to and removable by the Legislature. The 
inilitary budget could. be protected against capricious reduction by fixing an 
amount after full consideration of the actual figures of past expenditure which 
should not be vanied for five years and which should constitute a primary statutory 
charge on the central revenues. The budget itself should be revised quinyuennially 
hy an independent committee, The Commander-in-Chief should not have a seat in 
the Cahinet but be replaced by a Minister. The Indian Princes instead. of being 
encouraged to regard themselves detached spectators of events in British India 
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might be brought into the main current of our progress. The Cabinct must be 
formed by the Chief Minister selected by the Governor General from the 
dominant party in the Legislature after each election, and should not resign 
unless overthrown by a three-fourths majority of the Assembly or dismissed 
by the Governor-General. In the sphere of foreign affairs the Governor-General 
would have the power of veto while in regard to the Army the Cabinet would 
not be competent. to upset the financial settlement. in vogue for a particular 
quinquennium. There must be no nomitated official in the Assembly when 
there was responsibility in the Central Government. 


Asked about withdrawal of British troops from India, Sir Purushottam gave 
an astoundingly bold reply. He was not in favour of the withdrawal, and_ this 
gave great satisfaction to Sir Alexandar Muddiman. But, rejoined Sir 
Purushottam, the reason why he wanted to retain the British troops was mainly 
because British vested interests in India would not he otherwise reconciled, and 
hecause there wore communal disturbances which called for British troops. But 
what if Parliament, did not sanction any_advance before 1929 The reply the 
Witness gave has since become classic. He believed that if the material placed 
before the committee was correctly judged, the case for advance had been fully 
made out, and he had still confidence in British statesmanship that when the 
Reforms Committee’s recommendations went to Parliament it would. sanction 
advance, but if Parliament did not agree, then all he could say, exclaimed Sir 
Purushottam, was that Heaven help India ' 


Mr. Fazl ul Hug’s Evidence 


On October 18th great interest_centred round the evidence of Mr. Fazl-ul 
Hug, ex-Minister of Bengal. His evidence was full of pique for the great 
humiliation he had sulfered in the Bengal Council ‘and so his views cannot 
be taken seriously. Jle was forthe continuation of dyarchy as it had not had 
a fair trial and the clectorate was not educated enough. for further advance. 
He would not advocate transfer of more subjects and certainly not inany case law 
and order and police as these would be exploited for party ends like the Calcutta 
Corporation. He spoke bitterly against bribery, corruption and intimidation 
which took away votes from him. Between Sir Muhammad Shafi and witness 
there seemed to be perfect cordiality. In fact the cross-examination at this 
stage meant nothing more than witness amiably assenting to Sir Muhammad 
Shafi’s propositions. Bengal Muslims, he said, were keenly dissatisfied with the 
Lucknow pact as it applied to Bengal. There was no difficulty between the 
Ministers and the Secretaries, and with the Lee recommendations carried out. 
even the possibility of friction would disappear; there was no need to make 
rules under section 19-A as conventions of non-interference were sure to 
grow up, and so on. 


Then camea revelation! To the Maharaja of Burdwan he admitted 
that four. years ago he favoured complete antonomy, but, experience 
had made him_a wiser man! Atter a brief intervention by Sir 
Arthur, Froom and another by Dr. Paranjpye came some masterly examination 
by, Su Te) Bahadur Sapru which was the feature of the aes aa 
Witness looked most uncomfortable as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked him plainly 
whether he had not declared that the Cabinet pronouncement of the 20th 
August, 1917, was a great blunder. Chapter and verse were asked for and 
promiuty supplied by Sir Te} Bahadhr Sapru, who read out the opening passage 
rom Mr. Fazl-ul Huq’s memorandum submitted tothe Bengal Government. This 
had_ been withheld from the press for obvious reasons though a similar memo- 
randum of Sir P. C. Mitter was not treated the day before as confidential. 
Realising that cscape was impossible witness confessed_ he, had made the 
statement that. dyarchy was an_ evil, but as Parliament would‘! not 
scrap the Reforms he felt he had _to make | tho most of it. 
If he had the choice, he was compelled to admit in answer to the 
next question, he would certainly go back to_the halcyon days before 
even the Minto-Morley Reforms were introduced! In saying this he, believed 
he was expressing the view of the bulk of the Mahomedan community in Bengal. 
Another citation was made this time from witness’s speceh in the Bengal 
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Council Jast August m which he favoured the abolition of dyaichy He 
admitted he meant by if going bi kh to the time when India had no 1epresent- 
ative institutions — With such views, was he suprised at the Swaranst attitude, 
and would not a [findu Minister have heen treated sumiaily if he had subscribed 
to them? askid Sir T. B Semu Witness had perforce to admit the soundness ot 
Si 7 B Samus contention and thus retract his mevious statements Sir T 
Sapnws handling of witness if severe, was thorough and elicited warm com- 
mendation even fiom those not fricndly sto Indian aspirations 


Sir John Maynard’s Evidence 


On October 20th the offical game of summoning witnesses representing the 
provindial Governments as an off-sct agamnst the views of the ex-Winisters) was 
)! wed when Su John Mavnad appeved with the object of contradicting all that 

la Harkashen Lal had said Although he spoke for half an hour explaining why 
he was opposed to the transfer of mv more subjects he wis much shaken in 
c10ss-c Va nation by Su Tey Bahadur Sapru Sn John Maynaid 1s the seniormost 
member of the Punyiwb Governm nt and «in charge of Fmance and Home port- 
folios Ile thought the Reforms were just begmning to get a tial beeause the 
first Council was lovcotted and there was fmancaail  strmgency 
He told Sn Alexandaa Vuddiman that) the Punjab Government had 
worked as ov unttus svstcm throughout Then i means suggested Sir 
T B San that witness thonel thu dyarhy would have heen a mismable 
fale oat hid becn cntorced Su John admitted it Su Tey Bahadur therc- 
Vpon sugee sted that the unittuy form of government really workcd and not 
dvaichy md that the success of the admimnistiation wis due to both halves 
having acted to.ethar Su John Waynard had to admit that as well Sn T B 
Sapru thereupon caied lama pomt fiothea namely that when the Ministers 
took put m vl consultations they wore morally responsible iw not technically, 
for the deaaaons of the Government even on the reserved side and were wetae 
ed fo pallicly side with the Govcrnment mm suppottine those decasions | ‘Lhat 
was also true, achnowledged the witness Then it came to tins concluded = sn 

Bo Syn that dyarchy was unworkable that the Ministers were facgng tull 
rsponsibiity for the actions of the Government as a whole = The only intcrence 
trom these adnussions of the witness was that notonly dyarchy must go but that 
the Ministers were capable of shoulderm, the Inudenof the Govcrnmcnt s respon- 
sinhty for the mamtenance of law and order: — In fact as pointed out by Dr 
Paanjpye and Sun T OB Srpra witness in his wiitten statement had admitted 
that the two Vinisters wanted more drastic measures to prevcnt the Akalis from 
ne folaible possession of the shiincs than the reserved half was piepared to 
ake. 


Sir John Maynard was on Stronger. ground when he explained the 
peculiad Communal situation m the Pnnjab Here the Mahomedan community 
had qeated such distrust among the Tinmdus and the Sikhs that they 
hwe becn londly weing the Goveinor to. mtervene and put a stop to Mi: 
Fach Tussam’s activites Sir) Muhammad Shafi attempted in vain to get 
Sir John Maynaid controvert Jus  stitemcnt that the Muslm bloc always 
supported the Muslim Ministaa Indeed, the weakness of the Government in 
meventing Mi Fazh Wussian fiom gomg too far was due to a fact which was 
mentioned by Su John Maynard namely, that the Goveinment’s fate was always 
decided by the Wushm many The Government was therefore natwally 
anxious to Ict Mfr Fazli Hussam have full play in order to secure his followers to 
prevent a sencs of Government defeats But perhaps the biggest disappointment 
of Sn Muhamincd Shaft was when Sir John told im to hus face that Mahom- 
inedan iepresentation im the Punjab Counal was substantial and there was 
really no felling among the Mahomedans generally for incieasing it) Sn 
Muhammid in vain 1eminded witness of the motest of the Punjab Muslim 
League against the Luchnow pact Sn Muhammad Shah further added that 
even the All-Inda Mushm League at its Jast session had wed a revision of 
the repiesentat on. Siu John Maynard’s ay was the All-India Muslim 
League's regolution was perhaps intended for the Reforms Enquiry. 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 


On the 2ist October extraordinary revelations were made by Sir 
Chimanlal Setalved bascd on his expericnce of_ the working of 
the Reforms during his two years’ membership cf the Bombay Government 
when Sir George Lloyd ruled over it. It seems that members of the committee 
were anxious to withhold these from the public, but as a copy of his memoran- 
dum had already fallen into the hands of the Associated Press, Sir Chimanlal 
was heard in public. According to Sir Chimanlal’s description of the position, 
Bombay scoms to have been the most unhappy province. There, according to 
Sir Chimanlal, the late Bombay Government not only completely perverted the 
intentions of the framers of the Government of India Act but also subverted 
the provisions of the Act itself. For instance the Governor’s, interpretation of 
the Act was that he was_not called upon to hold joint meetings of Ministers. 
The result was that one Minister did not know what was happening, in. the 
departments of the other Ministers. Above all the Governor considered the 
Minister as his mere adviser to be overruled whenever there was sufficient cause 
and not under exceptional circumstances as was contemplated by the Joint 
Committee and provided for in the Instrument of Instructions from the King 
to his Governors. The funniest part of it all was that, as pointed ont by Dr. 
Paranjpye, it was declared that the law advisers of the Governor held that the 
Governor’s interpretation was right. The explanation of the position of the 
Ministers in Bombay_so much jarred upon the ears of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
that despite Sir Chimanlal’s unwillingness to be harsh, the President 
suggested that ia effect the whole purpose of | the (iovernment 
of India Act appeared from the — case presented by witness 
to have been defied in Bombay and even the Instiument of Instructions dis- 
obeyed. The President thereupon suggested that dyarchy had not then been 
really worked in Bombay. That was so, replied Sir Chimanlal. Mr. Jinnah at 
once caught the implications of the question and hastencd to ask whether if 
another Governor who would behave better were to work dyarchy, he would 
agree to work it, No, was the emphatic reply. Sir T. B. Sapru cleared the 
position still further by ashing whether, even if good-will were restored, he 
would try. dyaichy again in the provinces. Sir Chimanlal felt that no amount 
of professions of good-will on the pait_of the Government would create confi- 
dence. Onlya real move in the torward direction would achieve that. 


Sir Chimanlal said that dyarchy as a system was not unworkable 
but the Government’s — blunders, which forced the country _ to 
non-co-operation, had shattered all faith in the Government's intentions, 
and actions like those of the Governor of Bombay further intensified 
that distrust. His | solution, therefore, was the grant of _ provincial 
autonomy to the major provinces and the introduction of dyarchy in the Central 
Government. It was in respect of the safeguards that he suggested that a real 
difference of ae arose. Sir_ Chimanlal was a liftle overcautious. He did 
not want that the advance should be uniform all over India and persisted in 
his proposition despite the difficulties pointed out by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. Jinnah. Then, again, he advovated that the Governor should have 
emergency powers to maintain law and order and that the question of a Second 
Chamber in the provinces was worth consideration. We also did not see that 
there would bo great friction under his proposal that while law and order 
should be transferred in the provinces they should be reserved in the centre. 
Sir Sivaswamy lyer suggested emergency powers being given to the Governor- 
General while law and order be transferred. Witness did not fall in even 
with this view. Sir Chimanlal had, however, touched a very important 

ont by stating in his inemorandum that unless effective steps were taken to 
ndianise the army, confidence in the good faith of the Government would not 
be restored. Mr. Jinnah tricd to get amplified the views of the witness on this 
pot, whereupon the President suggesicd that they were not enquiring into 
army reform but into the working of the Act. Mr. Jinnah quickly retorted that 
it all depended upon how the Act was amended and showed that he was 
within his rights in putting the questions. With Sir, M. Shafi Sir Chimanlal 
ee that it was. desirable to have a convention that | the ey 
of State should not interfere when the Government and the Legislature agreed, 
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But MM Jinnah made the witness admit that under setion 131 of 
the Government ot India Act the Secretary of State could never 
divest himself of his powers over the administration of India As 
aay had becn raised by die-hirds that the obstruction in certain Councils 
roved that no mote concessions should be granted Sir Chimanlal gave it as 
Ms Cmphatic opmion that obstruction was launched because the Swarayists 
wanted to end dyarchy, and that if it was ended and a proper system 1ntro- 
duced the obstruction would disappear automatically 


Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed 


On OCTOBER 22nd a most disgustine§ aftair cropped up when Mt 
hibuuddin Ahmed was eiving evidence” It 15 well known how the foi- 
mation of the so-alled. Parhamentary Mushm party _m_— the — Assembly 
had heen engineered and although well-known Muslim leaders hhe Vi Jinnah 
did not belong to 1t and had opposed it its constitution had neveitheless been 
recognised to divide the national torces by pittme one community wainst the 
athe: Therctore when Vi kabiruddin Ahmed — appeared belore the 
Committee on behalf of lis puty it was clear that he would — receive 
untsual patronage tiom the official section of the Committee Si Muhammad 
Shiv espousing the —§ extreme Muslim demands put following, the 
cxample of the President scveral leading questions to which witness 
had only to ieply m the affirmitive H all secmed $0) well 
planned and arranged and worked very smoothly so long as the President 
Sun Muhanmad Shah and Sir Arthur Froom examined. witness, but Su 
Sivaswaml Iyer was puvied at Mr  Kabnuddin’s admission to _ the 
Piesidcnt that he did not want any change either: in the movinces 01 In the 
centie Sit Srvaswami therefore read the following extiut from the mecmoran- 
dum — The present position where w nicmovabl cxecutive stands eonhi onted 
with a Jegislahve houx the najouty of which i hostile 1s intolerable’ Sui 
Sivasw imi asked how witness would 1emove this mtorenible position Vi 
kaltrudnin Ahmed said Ins reply was givcn in the next sentence which 1d 
It (the position) 15 unfair to the executive itself and unless the position 1s improved 
is bound to leid to a scues of continued dewlochs Si Sivaswami Iyer suz 
gested that this wis not an explination and ashed what improvement world 
the witness suggest Mi Kabiruddm was at hws wits end Sir 
Alexander Muddiman at once sugeested that the improvement proposed 
by witness was that a larger numher of Vahomedans should _be in the Asseml ly 
Su Muhanmed Shafi sngzestcd that Va Kabnuddin Ahmed had already given 
an answer in his memoandum thit partial responsinlity |e imtroduced in the 
central Grovernment provided one third of the Ministers were Mahomedans Sn 
Sivaswamy Iyer protested that he wanted the witness to answer and 
not others to suggest Sn Alexander: Vinddiman asked the witness whethe: 
he agreed with his (President $) readin, of the pot of view of the witness o 
not Mr habiruddin Ahmed natwilly nodded Ins assent) Tut Vr khaliruddin 
was very insulting to Su Srvaswamy Jyer throughout ko. mstance§ he told 
Sir Sivaswamy Iyer that he did not want to waste his time m= answer- 
ing qnestions which wer not intelligent to mmm and that he would refuse 
to answer questions for wluch a 1eply was to be already found in the 
memorandum The Prsident gave “lr kaliuuddin Ahmed — too long 
a ae a and the self-respectmg members of the committce could not 
therelore recognize the extstence of such a witness The climax can 
when Mr Kaliruddin told Sir Sivaswamy Iyc1 in a low remuk but which was 
quite within the hearing of D1 Paranjpye and Sir Te; Bahadur who were 
sitting neal the witness that he was not prcpaied to be cross examined by a 
two-rupee lawyer Thereupon Dr Paranjypye and Si Te; Bahadur retuscd to 
(10ss-examine the witness The President then felt that the affar had heen 
bungled and this fnend of offiaals had gone beyond the limits of decency The 
President thereupon callcd upon the witness to withdiaw if he had used the 
words complained of The President said he hinselt did not hear them, Then 
Mr Kabiruddin explained that_he did not use the words m the sense put by 
Su T B Sapiu and when the President remarked that im whatever sense the 
words might have been used, 1f they were used, they should be withdiawn, 
Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed altogether denied having uttcred them! The President 
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telt satisfied but Su T B Sarpu and Dr Paranjpye were not and did not 
reconsider their decision 


Su T B Sapru thereupon withdrew and returned only when Mr 
Kabiruddin Ahmed’s evidence was finished The evidence itself had 
no weight and had not even a smattermg of reasonableness about it It 
was a die-haid cise put to suit the official view Mr Kabnuddm Ahmed 
represented that every Muslim who thought against him was a_ ftraito 
to his community a puppet in the hands of pro-Hindns and a nonentity 


Sir Abdur Rahim’s Evidence. 


On OCTOBRR 23rd Sir Abdur Rahim appeared on behalf of the Bengal 
Government but beyoid answering a few questions of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
giving the Benz1l Government’s view he was teally examined on his own note 
Untortunately both the Benzal Government’s letter and Su Abdur Rahim’s note 
were kept confidential and only the course of examimation suggested what their 
contents were like 


Su Abdur Rahim’s evidence was unique in that he was there to support 
the Bengil Government’s case for tightening the present autociatic grip of the 
Government with a view to dety the wreckers of dyarchyv and therefore to 
implant it more firmly than even the genius of the British Parliament could 
Su Alexander Muddiman suggested and witness agreed that total refusal 
of the Ministers’ salary should be prombited and the PresiZent of the 
Counul guarded against orders of the cout Vir Jinnah and Su Te} Bahadu: 
Sapru pointed out that in such a case the Ministers might persist in clinging 
to the ofhice despite the vote ot censure as the Mahomedan Ministers did 
m Bengal Su Ahdw Rahim rephed that the speeches on that occasion 
showed that the Ministers were not dstrusted, but the Swarajists were 
out to wreck dyarchy Sir Abdut Rahim then launched on a lecture 
which would have done honour to any conservative peer He said no 
stable responsible government could be run today and that dvamhy was quite 
workable and must be used to gun exprrience He even went in a diametri- 
(ally opposite duection to the view of is own (rovernment on the subject 
lake the Punjab Government the Bengal Government found it impossible after 
six monthsor a years experience to work dyaichy bv holding meetings ot 
the two halves sepuately and mtroduced joint consultation and joint delihera- 
tions thereby unde:taking unitary aiministration while retaining the outward 
form ot dyaichy Sir Abdi Rahim would go a step further He thought we 
hal not had rei dyarchy He would give — the [inisters) a Separate purse 
then own Council secretaries would aholish the might of secretaries to have 
access to the Goveino: would 1educe the Governo: toa more or less: onsti- 
tutional herd on the transferred side and would ash official members not to 
vote im debates lating to transferred subject. Of course he profusely 
assed Sir Alexander Viuddimin thit his advoca y of separate purse, of 
tahing away the 1zht of the secretaries and curtailing the intetterence of the 
(iovernor did not mean a reflection upon the way these matters had been 
inwuaged hitherto He was full of praise tor the offiials Only dvarchv must 
be tully entorecd Di Paranjpva and Si Siviswamy [yer looked bewildered 
and asked him to state whether in such acase the Mimsters wound advise 
thei party to vote agunst resolutions on 1eseived subjects, which in the 
majority of cases were bound to be agunst the popular view Su Abdur Rahim 
stumbled and admitted that ths was a giave detect in his scheme and the 
Bengal Government’s view about jomt consultation loohed sounder Si. Te} 
Bahadur Sapru was wvious to hnow how the witness could defeat the Swa- 
rayists who were bound to gain further sticnzth if no concession was made 
Sn Abdar Rahim said the franchise should be re-ariangel to get the loval 
Mahomedan element ina larger number to support the Government SirTe 
Bahadur discovered that Sir Abdur Rahim had stated in his note that influent: 
and iesponsible men had ashed for an advance As witness had said that 
Bengal did not wantit Si T B  Sapru asked whether: Bengal did not possess 
iesponsible men The witness was at his wits ends to esplain this discrepancy 


On OCTOBER 24th the committee held the last sitting and examined two 
official witnesses Mz JUKES of the Finance department speaking for himself 
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had submittted a memorandum in which he showed how without amending 
the Act, financial autonomy could be granted to the provinces. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman appeared so much moved by this memorandum that he dubbed it 
valuable and did not examine witness for more than five minuters. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah, however, exposed the show by making wit- 
ness admit that so long as the revenues of India were vested in his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, the provinces could not have their way with their revenues. 
Therefore real financial autonomy could only be achieved by an amendment 
of the Act and not by merely altering the rules here and there. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman felt the weakness of the position, and attempted to save it by 
suggesting that if financial autonomy was not achieved, at any rate, the preli- 
minaries essential for it would be realised by accepting Mr. Jukes’ sugestions, 
the most important of which was to separate provincial cash balances and 
enable the provinces to raise their own ways and means advances from the 
Imperial Bank. In the matter of loan, he said, Sinda must continue to exercise 
control over the provinces, As was expected from an officer of the Government 
of India. Mr. Jukes told Sir Arthur Froom that he thought the Meston award 


reasonable. 

Mr. SPENCE, the next witness, was practically examined by Sir Moncrieff- 
Smith who, it appeared, had summoned his deputy to openly refute the charges 
made by witnesses trom the provinces and also charges which seem to have 
been made against the Legislative department by the provincial Governments 
about unduly delaying provincial Bills scnt up for sanction and obstructing 
them in some cases, Mr. Spence pp aailiss that his department 
was right and the provincial crities weie all unreasonable. Tn one or two 
instances really the provincial Governments weie at fault and it turned out that 
these instances occurred when Sir To} Bahadur Sapru was the Law Member. 
Thus Sir Te} Bahadur told the committee and M. Spence corroborated the fact 
that Sir Harcourt Butler’s Government sent their Oudh Rent Bill with seven 
days’ notice for sanction before its introduction. Sir Te] Bahaduras Law Member 
protested against this. Then again hefore the Bul had become law, the U. P. 

overnment had the audacity to send a request to the Legislative department 
to arrange for the assent of the Governor-(ieneral by a specific date. Against 
this Dr. Sapru strongly protested and the U. P. Government had to apolo- 
gisc, Mr. Spence threw some further light by remarking that the Secretary 
of State sent suggections for Jiberalising the Rent Bill when it was under 
discussion and that these were communicated to the local Government who, 
however, did not incorporate them as they said they were anxious to get 
through the Bill as soon as possible. Another instance was. when 50 clauses 
of the Calcutta Municipal Bill were sent and it was intimated that others would 
follow. There was also, trouble about the Madras Land Settlement Bill. Dr. 
Paranjpye got from the witness an admission that the Bombay Government 
sat tight over Rao Bahadur Kale’s Religious Endowments Bill for an inor- 
dinate’ length which resulted in its lapsing when the Council was dissolved. 
Mr. Spence adinitted that, the requirement uf previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India to substantial amendments to a Bil as happened in the case of 
the Allahabad ay Bill, was very inconvenient but he could suggest no- 
remedy except a radical alteration of the law of sanction. 


CLosE oF tHE Cosnurrre’s Work! 


This closed the public examination of witnesses by the Committee after 
which the Committee met in camera to discuss the preliminaries in drawing 
up the report. For this purpose the Committee meet forinally alter an adjourn- 
ment on November 24th. The final report was issued only in March last. 


The Central Legislature 


The Legislative Assembly 


The Council of State 
Sept. 1924 
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The Legislative Assembly 
SEPTEMBER SESSION—1924 


The Legislative session at Simla began on the 3rd September 1924 when 
the COUNCIL OF STATE met under the presidency of Sir Montagu Butler, 
and the LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY under Sir Frederick Whyte. The iost 
important business of the session was of course the discussion of the Lee 
Report (see Vol. 1, p. 525) on which the Government showed an attitude of 
profound hostility to the Indian view and roundly declared that they were 
not going to accept the popular demands. 


The natural outcome of this unbending autocratic attitude of the Govern- 
ment was that they suffered the most ignominious defeats almost at every turn 
during the 14 days that the Assembly sat in this session. 


_ The most crushing Government defeats were made possible by the co-ordina- 
tion among non-officials by the formation of the Indevendent Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Jinnah. It should be remembered that when the new Assenm- 
bly met at Delhi, the Swarayists found themselves 48 strong ranged against 
the same number on the side of Government. The Independents held_ the 
balance. Negotiations then ensued and the Nationalist coalition was formed for 
the pune of putting forward a common demand for an early examination of 
the Constitution and that, failing an acceptable gesture in that direction within 
a month, the coalition would resort to the method of constitutional dead-lock 
and throw out the budget. But very often in Delhi the Government was de 
feated only by bare majority, and division was always uncertain because the 
bare majority might be lost by the unexpected absence of cne or two members 
of the coalition. The defect lay in the fact that the Independents were not an 
organised group and were free to act as they chose on any particular occasion, 
and as they held the balance, the absence of their allegiance to any party made 
voting generally uncertain. The need for the formation of an Independent 
party was recognised in Delhi but specific efforts were not made in that direc- 
tion. The special May—June session also passed without its formation because 
its business was such that practically the whole House including Government 
benches were anxious to pass the Steel Protection Act. Butas soon as the members 
came up for the September session and found themselves faced with a series 
of important public questions for disposal, the Independents at once sat together 
and formed themselves into a party with 28 members. Two motives led to 
its formation. There were some Independents who thought that the Nationalist 
coalition ought to be put on a stable basis by their organisation ; there were 
others who felt that as every popular yote could be carried only by their hel 
they ought to be able to claim credit for this performance as an o ised 
body aud on that basis go back to the country and claim a legitimate s in 
the achievements of the Assembly. 


Government was not keeping quiet all this while and tried in their own interest 
to divide the Nationalist camp. Communal feelings and agents were set up 
to bring about the formation of a Parliamentary Muslim party in the 
Assembly. If there were a Muslim party in the Assembly it would command 
40 votes and if the Mahomedan members of the Swaraj party and 
the aap ipa party made their allegience to the Nationalist group subject 
to their allegiance to the Muslim y, then the Government purpose was 
achieved. The Muslims would then hold the balance between the Government 
and the Nationalists. With this aim Mr. Abdul Kasem, a nominated member 
from Bengal, Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed and Sir Abdul ee um tried almost with 
frenzy to form a Muslim group. But wiser counsels led by Mr. Jinnah prevailed 
and there was no likelihood of undesirable elements gaining the upper hand. 
Sir Alexander Muddiman threw them a bait by promising to re-open a question 
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which his predecessor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, had assured the Assembly was closod, 
and to consider the introduction of communal representation. in the public 
services. Mr. Jinnah knew full well, as a member of the Reforms Hnquiry 
Committee, how anxious his official colleagues were to exploit the Moslems, 
and frustrated the attempt to form a seperate Musl.m party in the Assembly 
subservicnt to Government. 


Legislation. 


The official legislative programme of the session, was not important as the 
Government postponed till the next Delhi Session the introduction of highly 
important measures, including a revision of the Sea Customs Act, enactinent 
of laws recognising Trade Unions and providing for settlement of trade disputes, 
and the amendment of the Legal Practitioner’s Act with a view to give effect 
to the Bar Committee’s report to remove the uncalled for distinctions between 
vakils and barristers. The Mercantile Marine Committee’s a aa the_ Reforms 
Enquiry Comimittee’s Report and the Bray Report about the Frontier Provinces 
was also postponed to be considered in Delhi. 


The non-official legislative programme was of a far-reaching character. But 
unfortunately Government allotted only two days for non-official Bills with 
the result that out of thirty new Bills hardly more than three could be itro- 
duced, of which two concerned labour by proposing to provide for the_ payment 
of weekly wages and grant of maternity benefits to. women workers. The third 
Bill introduced was of Mr. Neogy for prohibiting the reservation of railway 
compartments for any community or race. Among the Bills which came under 
the. guillotine were the important measures of Mr. Kelkar for providing for the 
registration of political associations and for_amending the provision about the 
grant of passports, and that of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar for amending the 
sedition sections of the Indian Penal Code. The inadequacy of non-official 
days was the cause of grave discontent among the members, andit was only when 
threatened that all official Bills would be postponed, that Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man sccured the grant of two more non-official days for the discussion of resolu- 
tions. Great interest was evoked on the second and third reading of Dr. Gour’s 
Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The debate on this Bill was 
the most heated and one of the best of the session, and it was here that the 
Goverments’ case was the weakest. Part I of the Act, which provided means for 
dealing with secret societies, was repealed two years ago, but Part 11 
could a be dealt with then, because all it could do was to proclaim them as 
unlawful. 


The following is a list of the legislative work in this session :— 


A Bill to repeal certain enactments whereby breaches of contracts by labour- 
ers had been made punishable under sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal’ 
Code in regard to service during a voyage was intoduced. ss. 

A Bull to re-enact with amendments the Indian Soldier’s Litigation Act, 1918, 
to meet certain exigencies of service in. the Indian Army during the great 
war, was passed by the Council of State. The Assembly referred it to a 
Select Committee. ee. 

Bill to amend further the Indian Mojor Vehicles Act, 1914, to maintain a 
careful control over breaches of the law relating to motor traffic, was passed. 

Bill entitled “the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill” intended to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure for affording greater 
protection. of boys and girls under the age of eighteen years against immorality 
was pass ‘ ; : 
A [ill to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention for the 
suppression of and traffic in obscene publications was passed by the Council of 
State; but the Assembly referred it to a Select Committee. 

Bul was brought in to amend and. consolidate the law relating to 

Provident Funds in order to make more effective the purpose of the existing Act. 

A Rill to provide for the better regulation of _ cotton-ginning and other press 
factories was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 
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A Bill to consolidate, amend and extend the law relating to the levy of duties 
or customs on articles imported or exported by land from or to territory outside 
British India was passed into law. 


A Rill to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act was passed. It had reference 
only to Banking Companies whose capital was expressed in rupees. An 
amendment to bring within the scope of the Bill Co-operative Banks 
established under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 was passed. 


Of the non-official bills may be mentioned :— 


Dr. Gour’s Bill to make provision for the better management of Hindu 
religious and charitable trust proper and for ensuring the keeping and publica- 
tion of proper accounts of such trusts was adjourned. 


Dr. Gour’s Bill to repeal certain provisions of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908 was passed by 71 votes to 40 defeating all attempts 
of Government to shelve it. 


Mr. K. Rama _Aiyangar’s Bill further to amend_the Registration Act, 1908 
was referred to Select Committee by 42 votes to 38. 


Mr. T. Rangachariar’s Bill, further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 
1908 was circulated for cliciting public opinion. 


Mr. Rangachariar’s Bill to provide that when fire-arms are. used for the 
purpose of dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning should in certain cir- 
cumstances be given, was referred to Sclest Committee by 58 votes against 38. 


Mr. Chaman [all introduced a Bill to make provision for the weekly payment 
of wages to workmen, domestic servants and other employces. 


Mr. Joshi introduced a Bill to regulate the employment of women in factories 
ee on estates to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 
applied. : 


Mr. K. C. Neogy introduced a Bill intended to prohibit the reservation, of 
compartments in railway trains for the exclusive use of persons belonging 
to any particular community, race or erced. To his Bills which were still 
porate before the Legislature, Dr. Gour added another when he introduced 

is Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill in order to correct what he called an 
anachronism under the existing law. 


Resolutions 


The most_important resolution of the session was the Government motion 
on the Lee Report. It was moved by the Home Member in the Assembly on 
the 10th September and in the Council of State by the Home Secretary on the 
15th September, the discussicn in the former place lasting 3 days and in the 
latter 2 days. Government suffered defeat _im the Assembly but, as_ usual, 
they Rot the Upper House pass thcir motion. This debate is given in full on 


¢ 


pp. 72—88 
Rarmway Frvance 


The next most important resolution was in connection with Railway Finance. 
It came up bofore the Logislative Assombly on the 17th September 1924 when 
the adjourned debate on the resolution regarding ithe separation of the eclea 
from general finance was resumed. The resolution before the House whic 
Sir Charles Innes had moved at Delhi on the 3rd March 1924 ran as follows :— 


“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in order 
to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the in- 
corporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable the railways to carry 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity. of making a definite 
return over a period of years to the State on the capital expended on railways: 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the 
country and the general revenues shall receive a_ definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on railway 
earnings, 
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(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal to five-fifths of 1 per. cent. on 
the capital at charge of railway ‘excluding capital contributed by 
Companies and Indian States and capital expenditure on strategic 

railways) at the end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth 
of any surplus profits remaining after payment of this fixed return, 
subject to the condition that if in any year railway revenues are 
insufficient to provide the percentage of five-sixths of 1 per cent. on 
the capital at cures surplus profits in the next or subsequent years 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until 
such deficiency has been made good. 


From the contribution so fixed will be deducted the loss in working, 
and the interest on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(3) Any surplus profits that exist after payment of these charges shall be 
available for the railway administration to be utilised in— 


(a) forming reserves for— 
(7) equalising dividends, that is to say, for securing the payment of the 
_ .percentage contribution to the general revenues in lean years, 
ee depreciation, - 
tit) writing down and writing off capital : 
(h) the improvement of services rendered to the public. 
(() the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow 
temporarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget, see Ge to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of suhbse- 
quent years. 


(5) Jn accordance with present practice the figures of gross receipts and 
expenditure of railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed cxpenditure will, as at present, be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly in the form of a demand for grants, and on a 
separate day or days among the days allotted for the discussion of 
the demands for grants the Member in charge of Railways will make 
a general statement on railway accounts and working. Any re 
ductions in the demand for grants for railway resulting from the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly will not enure to gencral revenues 
Re will not have the effect of increasing the fixed contribution for 

e year. 


(6) The Railway Department will place the estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Central Advisory Council on some date prior to the date 
for the discussion of the demand for grants for railways. 


To this Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith moved the following amendment :— 
“That for the original Resolutions the following he substituted, namely : 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
order to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to_ carry 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a_ definite 
return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State on railways :-- 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances of the 
country and the general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working 
results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one per cent. 
on the capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capital con- 
tributed by companies and Indian States) at the end of the penulti- 
mate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
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after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition that, if 
in any year railway revenuesare insufficient to provide the percentage 
of one per cent. on the capital at charge, surplus profits in the next 
or subsequent years will not be deemed to have accrued for 
purposes of division until such deficiency has been made good. 


The interest on the capital at charge of and the Joss in working Birateeie 
lines shall be borne by, general revenues and shall consequently be 
deducted trom the contribution so calculated in order to arrive at the 
net amount payable from railway to general revenues each year. 


(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall be 
transferred to a railway reserve; provided that if the amount 
available for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year 
three crores of rupees, only two-thirds of the excess over three crores 
shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 


(4) The railway, reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual 
contribution to general revenues : to provide, 3f necssary, for arrears 
of depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital : and to 
strengthen the financial position of railways in order that the services 
rendered to the public may he improved and rates may be reduced. 


(5) The railway administration shall be entitied, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Government of In«lia, to borrow 
temporarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of 
meeting expenditure for which there is no provision or sufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make 
repayment of such borrowings out of the revenue budgets of subse- 
quent years. 


(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall he constituted consis- 
ting of two nominated official members. of the Legislative Assembly 
one of whom should be Chairman, and ten members elected by the 
Legislative Assembly from their body. The members of the Standing 
Finanre Committee for Railways shall be ex-officio members of the 
Central Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not 
more than two further nominated official members, five non-official 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Council of 
State from their body and five non-official members selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 


The Railway Department shall place the estimates_of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
ats to the date for the discussion of the demand for grants for 
railways. 


(7) The railway budget shall be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 
possible in advance of the general budget in order that more time 
may be allotted for its discussion, and the Member in charge of 
railways shall then make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budget 
including OP neuore from the depreciation fund and the railway 
reserve, Shall be placed before the Legislative Assembly in the form 
of demands for grants. The form the budget shall take after 
separation, the detail it shall give and the number of demands for 

ants into which the total vote shall he divided shall be considered 

y tho Railway Board in consultation with the proposed Standing 
Financo Committee for Rulways with a view to the introduction of 
improvements in time for the next budget, if possible. 


(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 
provisionally tried tor at least three years.’ 


During the debate several amendments were made (see pp. 98—104) and the 
resolution as finally adopted ran.— 

his Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 

order to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
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incorporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to carry 
out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a definite 
return to general revenues, on the moncy expended by the State on 
railways :— 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from_the general finances of the 
country and the general revenucs shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 


(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and working 
results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal _to one per 
cent. on the capital at charge of commercial lines (excluding capital 
contributed by companies and Indian States) at the end of the 
penultimate financial year plus one-fitth of any surplus profits re- 
maining after payment of this fixed return, subject to the condition 
that, if in any year railway revenues are insufficient to provide the 
percentage of one per cent. on the capital at charge, surplus profits 
to the next or subsequent years will not be deemed to have 
accrued for purposes of division until such deficiency has been 
made good. 


The interst on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working strategic 
lines shall be borne by general revenues and shall consequently be 
deducted from the contribution so calculated in ordcr to arrive at 
the net amount payable from railway to general revenues each 
year. 


(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment, to gencral revenues shall he 
transferred to a railway reserve ; provided that if the amount avail- 
able for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year three 
crores of rupees only_ two-thirds of the excess over three crores 
shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the remaining one- 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 


(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the annual 
contribution to general revenues: to provide, if, necessary, for 
arrears of depreciation and for writing down and writing offcapital ; 
and to strengthen the financial position of railways i order that 
ue es rendered to the public may be improved and 1ates may 

e reduced. 


(5) The railway administration shall be entitled, subject_to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Government of India, to borrow tem- 
porarily from capital or from the reserves for the purpose of meeting 
expenditure for which there is no provision or insufficient provision 
in the revenue budget subject to the obligation to make repayment 
of such borrowings out of the revenuc budgets of subsequent 
years. 


(6) A Standing Finance Committee for Railways shall be constituted of one 
nominated official memher of the Legislative Assembly who should 
be Chairman and eleven members clected hy the Legislative Assem- 
bly from their body. The members ot the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways shall be e.-officio members of the Central 
Advisory Council, which shall consist, in addition, of not more than 
one further nominated official member, six non-official members 
selected from a_panel of eight elected by the Council of State from 
their body and six non-official members selected from a panel of 
eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from tneir body. 


The Railway Department shall place the. estimates of_railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on some date 
prior to the date for the discussion of the demand for grants for 
railways and shall, as far as possible, instead of the expenditure 
programme revenue show the expenditure under a depreciation fund 
created as per the new rules for charge to capital and revenue. 


(7) The railway budget shal] be presented to the Legislative Assembly if 
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possible in advance of the general tie tp and separate days shall be 
allotted for its discussion, and the Member in charge of railways 
shall then. make a general statement on railway accounts and 
working. The expenditure proposed in the railway budget. including 
expenditure from the depreciation fund and the railway reserve, 
shall be placed before the Legislative Assembly in the form of 
demands for grants. The form the budget shall take after separa- 
tion, the detail it shall give and the number of demands for grants 
Into which the total vote shall be divided, shall be considered by 
the Railway Board in consultation with the proposed Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways with a view to the introduction of 
Improvements in time for the next budget if possible. 


(8) These arrangements shall be subject to periodic revision but shall be 
provisioually tried for at least three years. 


(9) In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the Resolution passed 
in February 1923 in favour of State management of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements shall hold good only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and existing State 
inanazed Railways remain under State management. But if in- 
spite of the Assembly’s Resolution above referred to Government 
should enter on any negotiations for the transfer of any of the ahove 
Railways to Company management, such negotiations shall not be 
concluded until facilities have been given for a discussion of the 
whole matter in the Assembly. If.any contract for the transfer of 
any of the above Railway to Company manageinent is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty 
to terminate the arrangments in this Resolution. 


Apart from the above convention this Assembly further recommends :— 


(i) that the Railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and further that 
Indians should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as 
- carly as possible, and 
(ii) that the purchase of stores for the State Railwavs should be undertaken 
through the organisation of Stores Purchaso Department of the Govern- 
ment of India.” 


RESOLUTION oN Taxation CoMMITTEE 


Another important resolution carried against the Government both by the 
Assembly and_ the Council of State referred to the Taxation Enquiry (Committee 
(see p. 104), There was great and almost universal opposition to the personnel 
of the Committee. What the country required was not a taxation Committee 
but an economic enquiry Committee. 


Corton Excise Dury. 


The third resolution of importance was the one urging the abolition of the 
Cotton Excise Duty. This was moved on the 22nd September by Mr. 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, having been adjourned from the 20th March 1924, in the 
following terms :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gencral-in-Council to take 
early steps to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty as recommended by a majority 
of the Indian members on the Indian Fiscal Commission and to be pleased to 
direct the tariff board to further examine the question of protection to the 
Indian Cotton Mill industry atan early date.” - 

The debate was cotinued on the 24th when it. was passed with an amend- 
ment of Mr. Neogy that all words after “Indian Fiscal Commission” be 
omitted (see p. 114). 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY—8rd &: 8th SEPTEMBER 


On the 3rd SEPTEMBER the Assembly opened and sat only for some 2 
hours for interpellations and official business. As Sir Alexander Muddiman 
declared, the convening of the session so early was really for the purpose of 
getting together sufficient number of members for the Select Committees 
to sit in the next week. He then announced the programme of the session. 
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Mr. Bhore referred his bill amending the Merchant Shipping Act to a Select 
Committee and Sir Basil Blackett’s motion to refer_to Select committees 
the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill and the land Customs, Bill was passed. 
Sir Charles Innes introduced the Bill for the better regulation of Cotton 
ginning and Cotton pressing factories. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee then introduced 
the last Bill on the agenda for amending the Post Office Act. 

On September 8th the Assembly sat for over four hours to. consider further 
stages of the three Bills introduced on the 3rd. The question of the Opiuin 
policy of the Govt. was raised in a long series of questions ; Sir Basi] Blackett 
obstinately defended the shameless policy by layingthe blame on those countries 
which were importing Opium from India. 

A Select Committee on the Cotton ginning and pressing factory Bill was 
moved by Sir Charles Innes but on the motion of Mr. Aney the Bill was sent 
for circulation, The Land Customs Bill was then sent to a Select Committee 
and Mr. A. C. Chatterjec’s Post Office Amendment Bill was passed. 


SIMLA—10TH SEPTEMBER 
Resolution on the Lee Report 


On the 10th September the galleries were packed in the Assembly and 
utmost enthusiasm prevailed on the forth coming debate. Question time 
produced _a little preliminary skirmish of the Nationalist with the Government 
over Mr. Ramchandra Rao’s question regarding the publication of the evidence 
tendered before the Lee Commission. Government declared that the Secretary 
of State had decided not to comply with the Assembly’s request to publish 
the evidence. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then rose and moved his resolution on the Lee 
Report and spoke for an hour from his printed speech. 


The Resolution was in the following terms :— 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council :— 

(1) thatthe following recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India be in principle approved— 


(a) that while the existing system of appointment and control of the All- 
India Services should, in present conditions, be maintained in reserv- 
ed fields, the following Services operating in transferred fields, 
namely, the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Indian Service ot Engineers in those _proyinces in 
which the two branches have been separated, and the Indian Forest 
Service in Bombay and Burma, should, so far as future recruits are 
concerned, be appointed and controlled by local Governments : 

(4) that recruitment of Indians for the Services in reserved fields should be 
increased as recommended ; - 

(-) that having particular regard to recommendation (a), early steps be 
taken to constitute the Public Service. Commission contemplated b 
section 96-C of the Government of India Act and to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary ; 

(2) that pay, passage, concessions and pensions be granted to the officers 
of the Superior Civil Services in India approximately on the scale 
recommended ; an 

(3) that the recommendation of the Royal Commission regarding the con- 
stitution of Provincial Medical Services in Governor’s Provinces be 
accepted in principle subject to— 

(a) the employment in the province of an adequate mutary reserve ; 

(b) the provision of adequate medical attendance for British officers in the 
Givil Services and their families : an 

(c) the further consideration ofithe conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
number of British medical recruits for the needs of the larmy. 
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Realising that he would have_a_ sensitive Chamber to address, SIR 
ALEXANDER avoided fireworks. His speech was delivered almost entirely from 
manuscript. It was more in the nature of a carefully prepared memorandum 
on the Lee Report than an oratorical exposition of the Government's case. 
Now and then Sir Alexander broke away from his paper and elaborated a point 
with a homely turn of phrase which prevented monotony. It was clear that 
if by any chance reasoned argument could prevail, he was ready to assist. 
He appealed to the Assembly as a fair-minded House, not to let its judg- 
ment be clouded by the knowledge that the Lee Commission had been appointed 
against the wish of its predecessor. He emphasised the weight of the Commi- 
ssion’s authority, presided over by an ex-Cabinet Minister, who with two of his 
colleagues had no Indian interest past or future, and containing onlv one active 
Service member, as well as four Indians of distinction and ‘the last of the 
Lieutenant-Governors.” They had come to an unanimous finding and that in 
itself suggested that the compromise effected was of value. 


Then came a little disquisition on the status of the Public Services. In no 
country did they come in direct contact with the Legislature, between which and 
them the Government acted as a buffer. Even in England nine-tenths of the day 
to day administration was carried on by the Services. There was no Legislature, 
however much informed with wisdom, and no Government, however able, which 
could function without the Services. Indeed, without the Services they would 
be like a man without arms. So, if they disagreed with the Government's policy, 
let them criticise the Government. e Government had a broad back and it 
was there to be hit, but let them leave the Services alone. 


And what was to happen to these Services under the Lee proposals? All but 
the two security Services and the Irrigation and the Forest Service (the last 
excluding romney and Burma) were to be provincialised. For the sake of 
argument he would take provincialisation to mean Indianisation. What was the 
final picture ? Eventually there would be only 1,300 British officers in the All- 
India Services, zcharag Goce and the military medical reserve, and of the 
675 Englishmen in the Indian Civil Service, less than 400 would be filling posts 
of major responsibility and the remainder would be under training or on leave. 
Was that excessive in a country of 300 million people? 


Here the Lee Commission had indeed gone to the very limit of safety. He did not 
want to lay too much stress on communal differences and provincial Seer He 
had been told they were lessening : he had been 25 years in India and had seen 
no signs of it. He did not believe that the country could afford or wanted to 
dispense with British officers. He had heard it suggested that British recruit- 
ment should be stopped only fora time. Did they think that once stopped 
recruitment could be revived ? 


The Home Member marshalled his arguments with great thoroughness. His 
explanation of the rise in the cost of living in the days before the war neces- 
sitating the ppnow tient of the Islington Commission, of the causes which render- 
ed the belated and partial adoption of that Commission’s proposals inadequate, 
because within a year the basis on which it had rested was shattered by the 
crash in the rupee exchange and of the further rise in the cost of living since 
the War, was smoothly and unanswerably developed. The Commission’s find- 
ing should be regarded as the verdict of a jury. 


He briefly explained how the Government proposed to give effect to the 
proposes by stating where they differed from the Commission. Amid roars of 
ughter from. the benches round him, the Home Member stated that the 
Government did not agree to increase the pensions of Members of Council and 
Governors. They deferred consideration of the medical. proposals, as already 
explained, the matter being very complex. They proposed to extend the award 
of overseas allowances to administrative officers drawing Rs.3,000 and under, 
thus steering a middle course between the divergent views of the European and 
Indian members of the Commission. They had decided to state the overseas- 
pay straightaway in sterling, in order that the officer might be protected against 
loss when the rupee was below 1s. 4d. and the Government might benefit when 
it was over that figure. 


Incidentally the Lee Report was approximately accurate in its estimate of 
10 
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the immediate additional cost of its proposals, but had under-estimated 
the eventual saving owing to _ increas Indianisation. But we are to 
hear more on that point from Sir Basil Blackett, just as Sir Narasimha Sarma is 
going to speak on the Medical Services. The refusal of increased pensions to 
Governors was justified on the ground of uniformity and on the principle of 
affording relief to those who needed it most. The Home Member's reference to 
recruitment was brief but telling. The Indian Civil Service was 75 per cent. 
under strength. The Lee Report’s recommendations, reducing as they did the 
British element, yet required 22 British officers each year in that service, But 
in the last examination only 21 British candidates had been forthcoming, as 
against 200 before the War, and the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 had produced 
only 20, 19 and 38 candidates respectively. Financial considerations played 
an important part in recruitment and he maintained that if they recruited 
Englishmen those should be good Englishmen. In this matter the British Parlia- 
ment was anxious. This was a great occasion, a great opportunity. Would the 
Assembly rise to it? 


It had been suggested that the British were actuated by a desire to obtain 
posts in India for their relations. On the basis of the Lee Report the number 
of posts would be 45 aroualy. That was no more than a large British firm 
might recruit in a year. Was an Empire like the British, Empire likely, to be 
obsessed by such trifling considerations? Were people like the British likely to 
take such a line? Lord Lee had recently stated that if his proposals were adopted 
he would assist in recruitment and there were indications that, given a favour- 
able atmosphere, recruitment would improve. 


Sir Alexander concluded with a telling peroration. He did not base his claim 
on an appeal for the Services, but he had seen it somewhere stated that _ British 
officers constituted a horde of mercenary officials hattening on India. The gibe 
stung. He did not trouble about his own Service. History would pass judgment 
on it. But was it really in that light that Indians viewed the other Services? 
What about the doctors, the engineers, the police, who had spent their lives, laid 
down their lives in the service of India? He felt comforted, however, that there 
was no sting in the word ‘mercenary’, for they were mercenaries in the same 
way as that great army of whom it is written, “These on the day when heaven 
was falling, the hour when the earth’s foundation fled, followed their mercenary 
calling and took their wages and are dead”. The speech was warmly applauded. 


Pr. MotttaAL’s AMENDMENT. 


_ When the Assembly resumed after lunch Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU moved 
his amendment on behalf of the Nationalist party and dealt with its clauses one 
by one and explained the justification for them. 


The amendment runs:— 
“That having regard to the following among other facts viz., 


‘(A) That the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India 
was appointed and allowed to enter upon its functions in utter dis- 

regard of the resolutions passed by the first Assembly. 

(B) That all the questions affecting the Civil Services are inseparably 
connected with and entirely dependent upon the larger question of 
the grant of Responsible Government to India and cannot be enter- 
tained and satisfactorily dealt with unless_and until the resolution of 
this House on Responsible Government, adopted on the 18th February, 
1924, is substantially complied with. _— 

(C) That the terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and the 
recommendations made by it involve the perpetuation of an antiquated 
and anachronistic system of public services without any attempt to 
reconstruct the administrative machinery {o suit the present day 
conditions of, India, which are widely different from those prevailing 
when it was inaugurated. 

‘D) That the said terms of reference to the said Royal Commission and 
the recommendations made by it are based on the unwarranted 
assumption that the existing system of Government, both Central and 
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Provincial, and the poet position, powers and functions of the 
Secretary of State, the Governor-General and the Governors of the 
Provinces would continue indefinitely. —_ . 

‘(E) That some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission are inten- 

ed to deprive the Legislatures even of their existing powers by 
suggesting devices to transfer the items of expenditure hitherto 
subject to the vote of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils to 

_ the head of non-votable items. ; ey hae cd 

‘(F) That the said recommendations have introduced racial discriminations 
in the treatment of the All-India Services. ate 

‘(G) That the said recommendations make the extraordinary provision that 
the officers appointed to the All-India Services after 1919, as 
those to be appointed hereafter, shall have the guarantee against and 
compensation for being transferred from_ the Reserved to the Trans- 
ferred field of service—a contingency which they must be taken to be 
well aware of when they were appointed. The said provision is 
ea likely seriously to prejudice the development of the cons- 

ution. 

(H) That the enquiry held by the Royal Commission has been unsatisfac- 
tory in that the bulk of the evidence on which_ the bold recommen- 
dations of the Commission are based was allowed to be tendered, and 
accepted in camera and no material evidence is either indicated or 
made available to this Assembly. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


‘This Assembly recommends _to the Governor-General-in-Council that the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission on the Superior Services of India 
be not accepted and this Assembly further recommends that instead of 
the recommendations, referred to in clause (1) sub-clauses A, B, and 
C and clause (2) of Sir Alexandar Muddiman’s resolution, so far as the 
latter relates to future entrants into the Civil Services, being approved, 
the following steps be taken in respect of the future reciuiting and 

_,. control of the Services, namely : _ ee 

(1) That all further recruitment in England for the Civil Services in India, 

including the Medical Services under the existing rules be stopped. 

(2) That the Secretary of State be requested to take the necessary steps for 
the purpose of transferring the powers of appointment and_ control of 
the Services now vested in him to the Government of India and the 
local Governments, such powers to be exercised under laws to be 
passed by the Indian and Local legislatures r ting the Public 

ervices, including the classification of the Civil Services in India, 

the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowance and discipline and conduct. : 

‘(3) That a Public Services Commission be established in India and_ the 
constitution and, functions of that Commission be determined on 

_ the recommendations of a Committee elected by this Assembly. 

‘This Assembly is unable, in view of the present financial condition of India 
and on the materials before it, to satisfy itself as to the propriety and 
reasonableness of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
in respect of the alleged grievances of those at present holding office 
in the Civil Services and cannot with due regard to the interests of 
the tax-payer assent to the imposing of the fresh burdens on_ the 
already over-burdened finances of the country; but in view of the 
financial relief involved in the stoppage of all recruitment outside 
India under the eneune rules as recommended above, this Assembly 
recommends that instead of ADBTOVIDE the recommendation contained 
in clause (2) of Sir Alexander Muddiman’s resolution, so far as it 
relates to the. present incumbents, the Governor-General-in-Council 
will be pleased to take steps to enable this. House to elect a com- 
mittee to go at once into the entire question on all the materials 
available to the Royal Commission including the evidence taken in 
a and to make its recommendations to this House as early es 
possible,’ 
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In moving his long. amendment, Pandit Motilal made it clear_atthe outset 
that it was a Nationalist Party amendment. He congratulated the Home Member 
on the great ability and perspicacity with which he had dealt with the subject 
in his resolution. But Sir Alexander had not placed before the House any new 
inaterial which was not known to them before he made the speech. The Pandit 
dissented from the Home Member on the latter's points that the recommenda- 
tions were the result of a compromise and that the Indian members on the 
Commission were mr kee hase Indians. He asked, who elected the Indian 
Members on the Commission and whom did they represent and what position 
did they occupy in the public life of India ?_ Sir Alexander had asked the House 
10 take the Commission’s Report as the verdict of a jury. As one acquainted wi 
the jurors, the Pandit asked where was the evidence taken in open court, when 
did the judge lay all the facts recorded before the jurors and ask for their ver- 
dict? In the absence of these factors the_ verdict of this Commission meant 
nothing. The one of the Assembly and the people to the adoption of the 
Report vitiated the whole of the proceedings and went to the very root of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 


The Pandit referred to the Government resolution which wanted the Assem- 
bly. to accept in_principle the recommendations of the Commission which were_& 
string of “ipse dixit”, based on evidence which were shut out of the House. He 
was glad that the Government. only accepted the recommendations in principle 
because that showed that they did not accept the recommendations in the 
form and to the extent which was laid down. That being so, the Pandit confi- 
dently asserted that there was not a single recommendation of the Commission 
which had been accepted by the Government as it stood without any qualifica- 
tion or modification. Then again Sir Alexander Muddiman_ only wan t 
financial proposals should be approximately given effect to. The principle of the 
recommendations was that the existing Services should be paid more money an 
better treated than at present. This principle was known to Indians long before 
the galaxy of President and Members of the Royal Commission met together 
and spent five lakhs of the tax-payers’ money. The Government resolution was 
in effect a demand for a free hand to do what they ce because everything 
could be justified as coming under the principle referred to, but the whole 
ouney urges the Government not to accept the recommendations of the 

ommission. 


The “Pioneer” (which was the [peg champion of official world both here 
and in England) had itself admitted in its issue of 8th September that as regards 
the reorganisation of Medical Services, the Government could not recommend accep- 
tance of the principle of these proposals without considerable reservation, that 
there must be a complete review of the whole question involved and that the 
scheme in the present state of recruitment would be quite impracticable. 


As regards the first clause of his own amendment that the Commission was 
appointed in utter disregard of the first Assembly’s views, the Pandit referred 
in detail to the history of this matter and said that the Royal Commission was 
forced on the country in spite of the protests of the first Assembly, which hade 
the backing of general opinion in the country and in the press. In that debato 
it turned out that the Government of India itself was at one time opposed td 
the appointment of the Commission; but the Government of India had _ to bene 
before the will of the Government in England and it was but natural that ths 
Governor-General should have certified the amount asked for it. On these factt 
alone, the Pandit would have refused to look into the report. But the presen 
Government in a ee and the present Secretary of State were_not responsible 
for their previous Government. e present Government in England in the 
debate in the House of Lords had asked Indians to base themselves on the merits 
of the Report. That was why they went into the merits of the question and 
after consideration and discussion they said that the recommendations of the 
Commission should not be accepted. But, let it be remembered that the Congress 
(including Swarajists) and Liberals (including the Moderates) had both pronounced 
against the procedure and were from the beginning opposed to the_ constitution 
of the Commission. If any strange Liberal here and a strange Liberal the 
gave evidence before the Commission it was in his own personal capacity. “ 
put it to the Labour Government to place themselves in our position and tell us 

ow they would treat the report,” 
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_ Dealing with the second clause, the Pandit said that the Civil Services were 
inseparably connected with the question of the grant of Responsible Government. 
It was impossible to conceive how any Service could be properly organised or 
rules framed for its maintenance until the Indians knew the master these pub- 
lic servants had got to serve. Indians claimed the right to lay down the policy 
and to enforce it and_ if the Public Services would not carry them out, then 
they had a right of exercising their disciplinary jurisdiction over them. He asked 
whether the policy which the Government was now pursuipg had any relation 
whatever to the grant of Responsible Government. At the rate at which they 
were go he feared it would take hundreds of years for (Indians 
to get ponsible Government. “We do not want simply_a brown 
bureaucracy to be | substituted for a white bureaucracy. We _ want 
Substantial powers. in the administration of the country, and if our 
Ite friends will agree to stay on and take part we shall be 
glad to have them (hear hear). But the system of the Services is now the same 
as it was in 1813, and in the year of grace 1924 the old “man bap” system 
exists. The “ma bap” princinle will not help you any longer to govern the 
country. It must give place to “Bahin Bai” system. That is, we want to 
you as brothers and sisters, but no more of your “ma bap”.” 


Proceeding, Pandit Motilal Nehru approvingly, quoted from the “Times of 
India” Bombay, of a recent date, in which it was stated that the system by 
which the Public Services were recruited was not what the country really 
required and there was no justification for Derperuaane a regime which was in- 
troduced at a time now long past. The Pandit maintained that the system was 
antiquated and anachronic. But he denied any member of this House or any 
Legislature had said that the European servicemen were hordes of mercenary 
officials. At the same time, he would call Sir Alexander Muddiman as an 
anachronism (laughter), He knew that Englishmen were able. But were 
they wanted—that was the question which must be faced. The Pandit then 
referred to the passage allowances and provident funds which were made non- 
votable and asked whether that was the way to advance Self-Government in India. 


The eae then dwelt on the non-publication of evidence tendered. before 
the Royal Commission and objected to the argument that because the bulk of 
the evidence was given “in camera” therefore the whole of the evidence could 
not be made public. The Commission ought to have examined “in 
camera” only those witnesses who had divulged certain State secrets and they 


ought to have insisted on taking the evidence of the witnesses generally in 


public. Instead of that, what had happened? From the “Madras Mail” it ap- 
eared that the Commission asked the Secretary of a Service Association to give 
is evidence “in camera” while he was pre to give in public, and it further 


appeared that the other members of that Service Association protested against 
their Secretary having acccepted to be examined “in camera.” The Pandit quoted 
another case in which a Service Officer of, Madras sent in his memorandum con- 
taining views independent of his Association. He wanted to be examined in 
public while the Commission insisted on examining him “in camera.” The re- 
sult was that he was not examined at all. He maintained that the Royal 
Commission failed to take evidence in the proper manner and therefore he 
was not prepared to admit the contention that much of the evidence 
was “in cameia” and that it should not be published. The Pandit 
pointed out that the standard of recruitment of opeans should not be 
that a certain proportion should be retained but because a certain kind of 
work was to be done for which Europeans were specially qualified. He could not 
therefore accept the ‘obiter dicta” of the Lee Commission as regards recruitment. 


Concluding the Pandit said : “The Government of India Act, 1919, was a depar- 
ture in the art of governing the subject races. It is said that as India is 
progressively entitled to Responsible Government, something must be done to 
the Services. You know that there were some cynical Reople who ungraciously 
examined the gift horse in its mouth. But no sooner did they examine than it 
was found that it was a hollow wooden horse, (Laughter). The most venture- 
some of cynical people refused to ride the horse, They set out in right earnest 
for the real horse even if they lost their saddle. The less venturesome of them 
tried to ride ; if they rode it, they shook themselves violently on it. But it was 
fixed to a steel Frame underneath and it refused to rock (laughter). In their 
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disappointment they had to ask for the removal of the steel frame so as to_give 
a little play to the wooden horse. Their request was listened to and a Royal 
Commission was appointed and Indianisation was promised. But, what it is that 
was done ? Some screws and nails were taken from the front and fixed behind 
with the result that the horse is still immovable. The whole attempt in the 
Report is to stave off the evil day as long as it can be done and meanwhile 
dig the foundations of Brittsh rule deeper and deeper so that when the day for 
Swaraj actually comes there will be nothing to hand over (hear, hear). I feel 
therefore that this House should not encourage that feeling by accepting any 
of the recommendations of the Commission, but throw them out in their en- 
tirety” (loud applause). 


Sir CHaRrues LINNEs 


At about quarter past four the Pandit had finished and Sir CHARLES INNES 
rose_to give the Assembly a taste_ of his fighting qualities. No lawyer, he 
could not interest himself in Pandit Motilal Nehru’s dialectics, but_he came 
like a keen summer breeze into the Assembly Chamber and brushed aside 
vigorously the evasive protests against the Lee Commission’s appointment and 
against acting on the Report until the constitutional enquiry was completed. 
First, the Assembly should not treat lightly the Report of a body appointed by 
the King. Secondly, the Lee Commission had not been asked to report on the 
Constitution but on the Services. If the Pandit and his friends wanted to dis- 
cuss constitutional issues, there was no use continuing the debate. 


Tronical cheers greeted this direct challenge. The question was not, said Sir 
Charles Innes, whether dyarchy was bad, so why continue the debate? Amid 
the renewed cheers, Sir Charles was asked what effect the proposals would have 
on any Constitutional change. ‘No effect at all, declared the Commerce Member 
and then proceeded to try and shake the Assembly from the placid dream con- 
ured up in its decorous slumbers on the green leather benches in the white 

lis of Simla and Delhi. Whatever form_of Government there was, the busi- 
ness of the administration would go on. Leaving the chair alone for a moment, 
Sir Charles spoke direct: “You gentlemen find changes here but in the districts 
there is remarkable little change.” 


Perhaps it was an extravagant estimate to say that five millions of the 
people cared about politics. At any rate it was a conservative estimate that 240 
millions were not at all interested. They only wanted to be governed. What- 
ever the British might do in India, when they left they would endeavour to 
leave behind a strong, efficient, pure_and incorruptible administration and it was 
with that end in view that the Lee Commission had reported. Quoting old time 
salaries Sir Charles declared that the mouth of officials watered when they 
thought of them. They did not want it to be forgotten that there had been a 
war. They did not expect to live again the glorious nineties. but when the cost 
of living had risen 100 per cent. and the increase in pay had been only about 

} or J1 per cent. in one Service alone, it was obvious that relief was necessary. 


And in discussing the Commission he regietted to find the Pandit casting 
aspersions on the Indian members, who were men of great public spirit and it did 
not become the Assembly to condemn the performance of their difficult task 
because they had not been elected by the Legislature. Whatever had happened 
in the Government, there had, as he had said, been remarkable little change in 
the districts. The district officers, it was true, advised where they former] 
controlled District Boards and the like ; but_they would always be required, 
especially in a country of vast distances and great expanses. The Pandit might 
describe personal Government as “ma bap Government,” but the fact remained 
that the people, the real people of India liked it and the District Officer would 
have to exercise it so that he was available to hear and settle the people’s 
grievances. 

Sir Charles reminded the Assembly that no country could be great without 
having a respect for law and order, and in that respect there had been a 
tendency to sap in recent years. It was a serious matter in India, where there 
was much inflammable material in communal, racial, religious and caste 
differences, which might at any time cause a conflagration. Was it likely that 
the Assembly would persuade Parliament that the Englishman was unnecessary. 
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He reminded them that only recently the depressed classess had Rea for 
more British officers. In the short space of about 20 minutes, Sir Charles Innes 
had brought the Assembly face to face with the real facts of the case, and he 
was warmly cheered by his European non-officials as he sat down after a 
speech in which he had completely exposed what he called the unreality of 
the Pandit’s position. 


Sir Charles Innes thanked Pandit Motilal for, offering the Olive branch but 
regretted that the Government could not accept it. The Commission appointed 
by the King deserved respectful treatment, The Commission was not asked to 
consider whether dyarchy was workable or whether provincial autonomy be 
granted. It did its job regarding the position of Services well while at the same 
time it kept in view the possibility of constitutional changes when it recom- 
mended that, when reserved services are transferred to Ministers’ control, officers 
serving in them should be allowed certain rights. He felt that if the House 
was not desirous of discussing the report on its merits there was no use carry- 
ing on the debate. Replying to Mr. Jinnah’s interjection Sir Charles opined that 
the report would not effect any constitutional advance. As for Pandit Nehru’s 
remarks that they were trying to dig the foundation of their rule deeper and 
deeper he said : “There is one thing that the Government can, will and should 
hand over to India when she gets Swaraj, namely, a strong, thoroughly efficient 
and incorruptible Public Service and that is one of the main objects of this 
Report (loud applause). As for the fact that the system of services had lasted 
so long, he said it was a question of survival of the fittest. When_ he consi- 
dered the scale of pay of Collectors in 1913 it simply made his mouth 
water. (laughter). They could change the Government of India but he 
emphasised that they could not change the people of India who liked 

ersonal rule and whatever system of Government India_might have, she would 

ave to maintain a service like the I. C. S. so_ that the District Officer might be 
the Chief Agent of the Government in the district taking personal interest in 
the welfare of the poopie The unitary system would have to be maintained. 
Moreover a strong Service was needed to maintain law and order. India was 
full of inflammable materials with so many diverse communities and_ races in- 
habiting her. The mind of British Parliament had been exercised by demands of 
some Indians for the entire stoppage of British recruitment. On the other hand, 
representativas of the depressed classes before the Commission had asked for 
more European officers rather than less. 


Next day, the 11th Septemher the debate was continued. when Sir B. N. Sarma 
on behalf of Government expressed their views about the Medical Service. 


Colonel GIDNEY made a strong plea for a definite statement from the 
Government on the status of his community. The Lee Commission had 
studiously refrained from mentioning the word “Anglo-Indian” and 
the comunutty was perturbed at its prospects in the changing conditions 
of India. [This plea was later endorsed by Coloned Crawford, making 
an interesting maiden speech.) Colonel Gidney showed that the 

erturbation was justified, He quoted only four, examples. An Anglo- 
ndian Deputy Superintendent of a nursing institution had been saved from 
dismissal in order to make way for an Indian only by the intervention of Lord 
Lytton. 28 Anglo-Indian employees of a railway company had been dismissed 
en masse and their places filled. by Indian ex-sepoys purely on the ground of 
Indianisation. A Major of the Indian Cavalry on retirement, had been refused 
ermission to join the Indian Army Reserve because he was an Anglo-Indian. 

hree sons of a prominent European in Burma, boys who had been educated in 
England, were rejected by the military authorities at Rangoon for the Reserve 
on the same grounds. In what category was he to consider himself ?_ Later he 
answered the question by calling himself an Indian, amid cheers. Turning to 
the medical proposals of the Commission he strongly condemned them and asked 
the Government to appoint a Committee to examine the whole subject. Mr. 
Burdon in his speech explained that the Government had come to no decision 
on the subject and Sir Narasimha Sarma, who had preceeded him, said the 
same thing adding that the Government would welcome any crificisms or sug- 
gestions on a complex problem. 
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Sir NARASIMHA SARMA’S speech not only dealt with the Medical proposals, 
but it touched on the general recommendations which the Government were 
accepting. He realised that there was a fear lest the question of a constitutional 
advance should be prejudiced by action on the Report that has been removed 
by the Home Member’s speech. He knew too that the financial burden involved 
was criticised, but it was only fair to say that British officers serving under him 
had complained of financial embarrassment. There had been an appreciable 
number, of retirements on proportionate pensions and there were 
difficulties in recruitment, difficulties which no doubt were partly due 
to the effects of the War. But he appealed to his fellow pean yaeD to weigh 
the far-reaching Indianisation proposal against the finan factor. The 
Lee Report had laid down the new principle of bringing the Service working 
in a transferred field under the control of the Local Governments. 
Whatever doubt there might be whether those proposals would tend to further 
national consolidation there was no doubt that they had merits which deserved 

tion. Let the Assembly note that in future Ministers would not be able 
to say that they had no control of the nation-building departments, During a 
transitional period no doubt the rights of vested interests would limit this 
control in some respects, but vested interests could not be sacrified_ without 
compensation and for some time India would want the help and guidance of 
those officers who had aed such a great part in building up _ national 
industries, such as agriculture. The Report removed a source of irritation, and 
he believed that when the Ministers had full control they would appreciate the 
need for getting the best men and indeed for extending recruitment of English- 
men to the departments under them. 


He explained that the medical problem involved the absorption of 195 
officers as a War Reserve. That was absclutely necessary and his experience 
as a member of Council showed him that one and communal jealousies 

eatly embarrassed the Government of India in filling posts. It was, therefore, 
Gesira le to have a leaven of_ British officers well in touch with the latest 
medical science trained to the discipline of the Army, for thev, would best form 
the War Reserve which, so long as India was exposed to the risk of attack, was 
necessary. 

This point Mr. Burdon after lunch elaborated by stating that the existence of 
5,000 miles of Frontier, much of it requiring special watching, made the 
maintenance of the Army in India on an active service basis essential. Hence 
the need for the War Reserve. 


Sir SIVASWAMI ATYER said that he was not for the wholesale rejection 
of the Report nor did he desire the disappearance of the British and was 
prepared to grant such relief as the circumstauces justified. He thought the 
members of the Commission were as competent as any member in the 
Assembly and conceded that they approached their work in fairness and with 
a desire to solve it. He however felt that there was an intimate connection bet- 
ween the question of the organisation of the Services and constitutional reforms 
(Hear hear). But he was glad to hear from the Government that they considered 
that the Report would in no way prejudice the consideration of the constitutional 
issues. As for the organisation of the Services, he believed that the Forest and 
the Irrigation Services could be safely transferred and that there was no insupe- 
rable difficulty in transferring those subjects. He was however emphatic that 
the 1. C. S., and the I. P. S., should continue as All-India Services. He believed 
that every sane Indian desired the maintenance of a proper standard of admini- 
stration, but at the same time they must devise a measure to use the talents of 
the people of the Sa Gr ue develop it. He conceded that at present they 
hould aim at making it half and half European and Indian element. 


He claimed to be a practical Vt eae when he urged that the British recruit- 
ment be stopped because it would take ten to twelve years even with the exist- 
ing element to attain equality in the cadre. He said that constitutional 
changes were impending and who could say that within the next ten years there 
would not be any constitutional advance? Was it then, he asked, fair to the 
English recruits to ask them to enter the Services with this cloud of uncertainty 
nangns over them and then promising them compensation for this uncertainty b 


. : I y 
way of a right of retirement on propertionate pensions ? Was it fair to India to 
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recruit more Europeans when they were already in such a large number? 
He believed that the country would invite them when it needed_them and he 
Hoees that they would come to India as hitherto when needed. It was conten- 
ded that the stoppage would produce a gap in the British official hierarchy, and 
that by the time the new British Officers came on the resumption of recruit- 
ment the senior British Officers would retire and that the senior officers would 
be Indians. He hoped that when Indians had served so long under British 
seniors the Britisher would not object to serve under an Indian. 


As for Medical Services, he from his past experience of the War Office would 
say, the less the control of the War Office the better for India. The R. A. M. C’s 
door was not open to Indians. How could they then entrust it with military 
work wholly ? He fully recognised the necessity for proving a_military_re- 
serve, but suggested that it could be maintained m the Provincial Medical Ser- 
vices by providing for a compulsory medical training to the reqwred extent. 
Moreover the efficiency uf the I. M. S. on military work had been questioned by 
the Esher Report, He considered it natural that the Britisher should desire the 
attendance by British Doctors, but what he questioned was as to why the basis 
of organisation of the service in this particular Service be aap pie) not according 
to the needs of the population but to cater for the needs of the Officers scatter- 
ed here and there ? He wanted that the Provincial Medical Service should absorb 
75 pr cent. of posts held by the I.M.S., Officers _in civil employ, that the 
I.M.S., be so organissd as to cater to the needs of Indian Units of the Indian 
rae A to provide officers to fill up 25 per cent of the Civil Posts now held by 

e@ rn) s t) 


As for financial relief he felt that it would not be fair to put off the Service 


by promising another enquiry. He would grant them some relief though not all 
that the Commission recommended, 


Mr. BURDON, Army Secretary, said that attention had been diverted by some 
speakers from the central issues of the Report. The question of Military Medical 
organisation was plainly outside the scope of the consideration of the report. The 
Government have arrived at no conclusion and had not even considered the 
matter of Military Medical Service. He was glad to find that Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer had admitted the necessity of having a trained Military Reserve. India had 
a Frontier of 5,000 miles, and because of its peculiar circumstances, had to main- 
tain the army almost on an active service basis and the necessity for Military 
Reserve was consequential. He said that the Government were carrying on 
retrenchment as recommended by the Inchcape Committee. The cadre of the 
Service would be reduced by a process of reducing wastage and economies in 
respect of hospital expenses were being carried out. 


Mr. Burdon strongly objected to the remarks of Colonel Gidney disparaging 
the efficiency and the bonafides of General Burtchaell who was til recently the 
Director of Medical Services. Charges had been made by a member of a sister 
organisation on the distinguished officer of the R. A.M. C. The General had 

one to England. He was quite capable of defending himself if he were in Indi 
or his work in india was in his departmental capacity. He endeavoured to 
secure for the Indian troops the same degree of medical care and attention which 
for many years had been given to British troops. 


Mr. RANGACHARIAR claimed to be a practical man, but he did not believe in 
too much sugar-coating his pill (Laughter.) His difficulty was that the various 
prre were inter-dependent, and when he examined the Report he found that 

e had either to accept the whole or ne the whole. There was no question of 
accepting some part and electing the other, as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer had 
proposed. He saw that the Home Member had repeated Lord Lee’s remark that 
the Commission was in the position of a Jury whose verdict His Majesty’s 
Government should as Judge accept. If he said that the Government were 
accepting the Report, why did they ask the Assembly to waste time by debating 
it? He was however willing to concede that the Labour Government was 
genuinely desirous of ascertaining the Indian feeling. He said that the Report 
would result in adding a crore and a quarter of additional expenses and he pitied 
the Government of India who were accepting that obligation without lookin 
into the material on which the recommendation was_based. The members o 
the Commission were able men, but the Assembly Members were also blessed 


11 
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with intelligence. Was it that wisdom and judgment was tobe found only in 
those gentlemen? (laughter.) 

As for the financial proposals, he said that when the revision of 1919-20 
took place prices had already reached the high water mark, and all factors were 
then taken into consideration and that a total increase of over a crore in emo- 
luments were sanctioned. There was absolutely no mention of the fact that ex- 
change consideration had anything to do with the revision. Did any sane man, 
either Indian or English, think that exchange would continue at that level ? 
Laughter.) If he did, the speaker would challenge his sanity (renewed laughter). 

ut as soon as Mr. Montagu resigned, his successor explained that considerations 
of exchange were there. The speaker mentioned that even the King-Emperor’s 
Budget had not been increased due to the high prices. Now that prices had 
fallen, they were asked to sanction an increase costing another crore and a 
quarter. They must, in the interest of the tax-payer and in justice to their 
constituents, examine closely every bit of fresh expenditure. 


As for the grant of passages, they were introducing a dangerous precedent. 
A Madras Officer who came to Simla from 2,000 miles away might_as well 
claim the expense of journey to his home. As for medical attendance, if 
British Officers insisted on British Doctors, a Muhammadan would insist on a 
Muhammadan Doctor and he, as 8 Brahmin, would like to have a Brahmin 
Doctor. (Laughter.) Where would it all end ? They were however prepared to 
examine the legitimate grievances of their English friends. 


Mr. SHUNMUGHAM CHETTY said that whatever the personnel of the Services 
they would serve to offer obstacles to constitutional progress. The acceptance of the 
Commission’s Report would further enhance the culties in this respect. 
Already there were too many safeguards and guarantees given to the Services 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The terms of reference of the Lee Commi- 
ssion were fundamentally defective. That was why the House found it difficult 
to accept it. The principle underlying the report is deep distrust of the Indian 
Legislatures which wag evident from the safeguards provided. He criticised the 
action of the Indian Members of the Commission who thought that they had 
secured a victory by ensuring more posts for Indians. Indianisation was not the 
end but a means to an end. 

Col. CRAWFORD, representative of the Bengal Kuropeans, in his maiden speech, 
pointed out that he was a constant critic of Government policy and was not 
opposed to the legitimate aspirations of Indians and their country (applause). 
But he honestly differed. in his opinion as to the method of progress. He was 
glad to find support for his amendment from unexpected quarters. He had ad- 
vccated the deletion of the qualifying words ‘in principle’ and “approximately ” 
from the Home Member’s resolution, and Pandit Motilal had also taken objection 
to those words (laughter) though for a different reason. He was glad to receive 
Sir Charles Innes’s assurance that though those .words were used, the 
Government intend to accept the Report not merely in principle but. also in 
details. His experience of the Government of India was that a very just and 
reasonable demand was accepted in principle only to be turned down by the 
Finance Department whose only duty appeared to be to refuse all demands. 


As for Pandit Motilal’s amendment, the speaker emphasised that the main- 
tenance of the European clement in the Services was one of the safeguards un- 
der which the Government of India Act was approved by the various minorities 
in this country. The Home Member _in his speech had referred to the state of 
apprehension among Muhamedans. The speaker knew from personal knowledge 

t the members of that community realised that they were backward. Unless 
there was the British element they had little chance of getting their share in 
the administrative services. He felt that if the House passed the Report without 
any reservation, it would establish an_ irresistible claim for further powers. 
It would prove itself capable of looking after the Services and show that 
there should be no fear if the Services were controlled by it. On the other 
hand, if the Pandit’s amendment was carried, the House would show that it 
was not a civilised body. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO took objection to that remark and raised a point 


of order. 
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The PRESIDENT :—It seems to me to be entirely what interpretation you 
place upon the word ‘civilisation’ (laughter). 


Continuing, Col. Crawford said that the House was representative to some 
extent of the intelligentsia of India, but it did not represent the voice of the 
people of India. en there was communal riot, both Hindus and Muham 
wanted British troops to restore quiet. and a British Magistrate to try the case. 
The Assembly did not represent the voice of the depressed classes who cheered 

e Prince of Wales. It did not voice the opinion of the Commissioned Officers 
of the Indian Army who refused to serve in Indianised Regiments. 


Proceeding, Col. Crawford said, that he believed the people of India desired 
to retain the European element in the Services. (Voices: we do not deny that.) 
The Colonel further explained the financial difficulties of the Officers. He 
himself served in the Army for 20 years and left it because his pay could not 
meet his expenses. He had no doubt that other Officers were in as 

sition. As for Indianisation, he voiced. the grave muse which the 

iropean community felt at the rate of Indianisation proposed by the Commi- 
gsion, but as the Commission was in the position of an Umpire, they were 
prepared to accept its recommendations. The British Officer was needed because 
of his recognised efficiency, honesty and impartiality. He said he was sometime 
back sent to Russia as Assistant Food Controller. He found that_as a result of 
Communism, real men of ability had been replaced by Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and these men did not know how to distribute food among the famine-stricken 
people. The speaker emphasised that the Britisher’s demand for attendance by men 
of his own race was reasonable. He personally got treated by Indian Doctors 
but where prejudice existed, it should be met. He appealed to the Government 
that if the terms proposed did not attract British recruits then, the matter 
should be further considered. 


Dr. GOUR, in the course of a lengthy speech supporting the amendment of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, criticised the non-publication of the evidence given in 
public. He asked how could a settlement. be made regarding the pay 
and prospects of the Civil Services unless they know what would be the future 
constitution of the country. He asked why the Government should not givea 
bonus to the I. C. 8. Officers on the index system as was prevalent in the case 
of the Home and Colonial Civil Services. 


At this stage the Assembly adjourned. Next day, September 12th., the 
debate was resumed. After Mr. Calvert, a Punjab official had spoken 


Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that Sir Charles Innes had appealed 
for the consideration of the Commission’s Report, because it was appointed by the 
King. He said the King was a constitutional monarch and could do no wrong 
to his subject, except on the advice of his Ministers. The Report could not there- 
fore be considered on sentiment. As for the Home Member's reference to the 
horde of mercenaries, Mr. Chetty had suggested that the Home Member perhaps 
referred to it only to fit it in with his last quotation. The speaker 
id a tribute to. the work done by the Services. He admitted the Services had 
one well by India, but India had also treated them very well. 


Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, interrupting, pointed out that he referred to 
ie Sg 7 smi OnANe not for the reason suggested by Mr. Chetty, but 
ecause he felt it. 


Sir Purushottamdas said he quite appreciated the feeling. Proceeding, he 
guotee passages from the speeches of Lord Inchcape, Lord Curzon and _ others 

m the recent debate in the House of Lords on the question of the Services 
and commented that the only thing these Lords were anxious about was to 
maintain the supremacy of Jngland over . Lord | Q 
much of the compromise. So far as the speaker could judge, the 
Indian Commissioners gave the substance away in return for the shadow. 
He was still waiting to hear from the Government whether they accepted the 
report of any Committee without examining its evidence as they were doing in 
the case of the Lee Commission. He was surprised that only 35 per cent of the 
witnesses elected to stand the light of public examination. , Calvert had 
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suggested that the Services had nothing to hide and Pandit Motilal had shown 
that private hearing was forced on some by the Commission. He wished the 
Commission or the Government had told the House how the rise in the cost of 
living in India compared with other countries, what increases did other countri- 
es sanction for their services, the increases given by the average commercial firm 
during the period of trade boom and the cuts made since 1921, and average in- 
creases granted to provincial and subordinate services. He also wanted informa- 
tion about the time scale, leave rules and changes in Pension Rules. Without 
Se canes the Assembly could not decide whether proposed increases were 
justified. 


Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas stated that the comparison made by the Lee 
Commission about the position of the employees in the mercantile offices was 
very misleading. Even Lord Inchcape, who participated in the debate on the 
invitation of Lord Lec, admitted that the emoluments in the firms were regulated 
hy the display of individual ability and merit. The speaker emphasised that the 
prospects in the firms were entirely dependent upon the conditions of trade and 
merit and that not all rose to high peuous. n the case of service everyone 
rose by the ladder of the time scale. Then again the Services had security about 
their pensions and other prospects which the employees in mercantile offices did 
not enjoy. and further where could the employees of a firm ask for proportionate 
pension 


_ Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD referred to the atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust both on the side of Europeans and Indians. He regretted the existence of 
such an atmosphere and said that the association of the European element in the 
Public Services was not only desirable but necessary even when India attamed 
Self-Government. But the constitution of the Services was a matter to be deter- 
mined not by some authority six, thousand miles away, and Sir Chimanlal 
referred to the fear in the Indians’ mind that so long as the Services were 
manned by Europeans, their hopes of attaining Self-Government were 
frustrated to that extent. Indians desired that the Services should 
be. in the real sense Services as they were in other countries, 
and not as masters and arbitrators (hear hear). That was the problem before 
the country and Sir Chimanlal asked if the Royal Commissivn_had succeede 
in solving that problem (cries of no.) He did not blame the Commission for 
arriving at a compromise because compromise was the essence of politics, but 
epee oem of making the Services real services and not masters had not been 

ckled. 


In view of the growing needs of public economy, a basic salary for Indians 
should have been fixed at a level lower than the ecu one, and the basic 
salary for Europeans should also have been fixed. There was a desireon the 
part of India to get rid of the British element than whom a more loyal devoted 
and hardworking lot it was difficult to find and Sir Chimanlal agreed that it 
was necessary to give them security of tenure, but there was the question of 
constitutional change which must be tackled, if not immediately, at any rate in 
1929 hy the Statutory Commission, and any recruitment in Britain_at present 
would only complicate that issue if the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
were at once adopted. He therefore urged that recruitment of European 
element should be stopped for the present. He recognised the need of granting 
pecuniary relicf to the existing incumbents and therefore he suggested that the 
recommendations of the Lec Commission should be put into execution for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA also urged that Services must not be masters. A 
concrete suggestion put by him was that the successors of the occupants of the 
first row in the Treasury benches (Executive Councillors) should not come 
without the permission of the Assembly (Laughter.) 


Mr. JINNAH appreciated the matter, tone and manner of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s speech before_referring to the Lee Report. Mr. Jinnah said that the 
sition of the Mahomedans must be fairly recognised. The Mahomedans 
esired nothing else but their just and fair share in their proper rights. He 
also felt confident that there was no Hindu member in_ this House who would 
fora single moment grudge their Mussalman friends their just and fair rights 
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(Cries of hear, hear.). He was glad that the Home Member had recognised this 
t in his speech. 


Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah protested against the manner in which the Royal 
Commission was appointed. He criticised the standpoint of the Commission 
the question of control and the. recruitment of Service must vest in the Secre- 
tary of state, that the Commission had made provision that if any member of 
the superior Service was in the reserved side, which was later transfered, he 
was_ entitled to retire on proportionate pension. It was evident tl 
the Lee Commission was forced to make this recommendation on the assumption 
that the Government of India could not be altered. If the Government were 
oing to carry the recommendations of the Lee Commission with r to fur- 
ther recruitment, that would place serious obstacles in the way of both Indians 
and the Government. Last February the Assembly had by a large majority 
e its demand for constitutional advance and the Government of 
appointed a Reforms Enquiry Committee, and at this time to ask the Assembly to 
accept the recommendations of the Lee Commission was indeed not right. 


Recruitment in England must stop. The present system was entirely out of 
date. Any attempt to carry the recommendation of the Lee Commission in 
this respect would only mean that the British Government were delaying fur- 
ther Reforms. The recruitment and control must be transferred at once to the 
Government of India, and Mr. Jinnah assured them that there was no man_ in 
this House who would break the promises made to the Services. Whatever might 
be the fault of the Assembly, it would be just and fair towards the Services. 
The House was_ prepared to straightway appoint a committee to consider 
and recommend steps towards relief to  Service-men, and meet their 
Just aspirations. That was the olive branch the non-officials held out, but which 
the officials in their speeches had rejected. 


As regards the Medical Services, he was surprised to find Sir. B. N. Sarma 
(who when he was a non-official was never convinced Wy Government mem- 
bers) now growing enthusiastic over recommendations of the Lee Commission. 
Those recommendations adopted the vicious and intolerable principle that 
Europeans should get European medical attendance, no matter whatever their 
qualification. This Assembly had its so many qualificationy and achieved the 
reputation of being an “uncivilised House”. If the House now accepts the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission it would only worse that reputation 
(Loud cheers). 


Mr. WILSON, representative of the Associated Chamber of Commerce, said 
that he had the backing of almost the entire European commercial opinion on 
behalf of that community which paid_ the highest rate of taxes in India. He 
claimed _that they had a right to ask for a stable and efficient Government and 
they had also a right to demand that the Government should not in any way 
deviate and concede less than was outlined in the Lee Report. He held the 
British Government to its pledges under the Government of India Act. The 
Report must be accepted as a whole. Otherwise there would be weakening 
of non-official European support to the Government (ironical cheers and cries 
of ‘hear, hear’). He gave this warning with all the weight behind him of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce. The Service-men had real hardships and_par- 
simony in their case would not pay. The Report of the Commission could not 
be taken objection to, because they were in the direction of Indianisation of the 
Services. The necessity for European element was great, because the system 
of Government here was Western. 


Captain HIRA SINGH expressed the opinion that British Officers were more 
needed today than ever, because they were first impartial and honest. His own 
Province. was rich and prosperous only due to the efforts of English Officers. If 
the British element withdrew, what happened at Kohat the other day would 
happen everyday and everywhere ; and there would be no protection of mino- 
rities. If General Birdwood withdrew British troops from India, had any of 
his friends in the Assembly Officers and soldiers to quell those disturbances? 
(A voice : what about you ?). 


Captain Hira Singh—Yes. If there is disturbance here in the House, and I 
have a revolver and gun, I would quell it. (Loud laughter). 
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He said he believed they were walking too fast and would soon tumble 
down. It was the attitude of politicians which was responsible for the scarcity 
of British recruits. 


Dr, §. K. DATTA said that they had seen a centuary of blasted_ hopes 
of Indians, and no wonder that Indians were viewing with suspicion the Govern- 
ment proposals. As a member of the Lytton Committee he found great unrest 
among the students in England, for the reason that they found that even 
British students of mediocre ability get into the Indian Services while Indian 
students were deharred beyond a small number. When he was in England he 
found a letter in the “Times” from the head of the Oxford University who a 
peared to hold that India was for I. C. S. and I. C. S. was for Oxford. (Laugh- 
ter). The speaker believed the position would not a eR unless India had 
full control of her Services (Applause). He said that his Christian religion dis- 
tinguished between faith and work. Englishmen during 150 years did immense 
work but they had no faith. He found Swarajists on the other hand had not 
accomplished much but had faith (Applause). He believed that there was not 
much essential difference between the Government and non-officials, one hoped 
that the Government would come forward_and meet the non-official point of 
net ae believed that the grievances of the Services were just and should be 

with. 

Mr. V. J. PATEL said that his opinion expressed in June last that the Lee 
aah should be thrown into the waste-paper basket remained unchanged. He 
said a good deal had been said in praise of the Services, He wanted to present 
the other side of the picture. They must judge the Services by tho result of 
their work, When Europeans came to trade and managed to remain here as 
rulers, India was one of the richest countries of the world. Today she is the 
poorest. He would have nothing to do with the Report until constitutional 

vance was granted. He was quite clear in his mind that India could do 
today without Englishmen. It was all camouflage to say that India wanted the 
guidance of Englishmen. He thought that the Services were amply paid, but if 
there were any grievances the Assembly would examine it only after obtaining full 
control over the Services and then pass orders. The Government, he said, had 
declared its willingness to give Self-Government. Indians wanted to take it. 
What then was the difference? Why should not they meet together and settle 
the stages to reach the goal? It was frequently stated that the British officers 
were required to stand between the Hindus and Muslims, and between the 
higher and the depressed classes. Yes; it was because the British stood in their 
way, that they could not unite. (Laughter), They must theretore eliminate the 
European if they wanted to unite. The speaker hoped to get Belgaum Congress 
to devote itself only to the question of settlement of mutual differences. 


MOULVI ABUL KASIM said that he could neither support the resolution of Sir 
Alexander Muddiman nor the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru. But before 
the House give its vote, he entered a note of warning in terms of the amend- 
ment of which he had given notice but which he did not move, because it, was 
certain that Pandit Motilal would carry the day. He knew there were cries of 
cheers when Mr. Jinnah spoke on behalf of Mahomedans for their mghtful and 
fair share, but professions and_practice differed. In the Punjab there had been 
the unedifying spectacle of non-Mahomedan Indian Members of the Legislative 
Council going in deputation before the Governor for the removal of a Mahom 
Minister because it was alleged that he was giving appointment to Mahomedans. 
Secondly, the Hindu Members of certain Municipalities in the eunee went out 
of the ee because the Chairmen were Mahomedans. Then again, in 
Bengal Mr. C. R. Das_ went to the Maharaja of Nadia who now happens to be 
a Member of the Executive Council and it was on the 27th August last that 
they asked the Maharaja to get the Mahomedan Collector of Nadia removed 
from the district, because he had Moslem proclivities. 

At this stage, Mr. T.C. Goswami and Mr. Amarnath Dutt, both Swarajist 
Members from Bengal, rose to a point of order and the former challenged the 
Moulvi’s statement and characterised it as a deliberate falsehood. 


Mr. Amarnath Dutt_was heard to ask whether that Collector was not a 


relation of Maulvi Abul Kasim. 
President:—I would ask the Honourable Members not to be so provocative, 
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Maulvi Abul Kasim:—My statement has been challenged. Those who chal- 
lenge my statement can get it verified from the Maharaja of Nadia. ing, 
the Mauivi referred to the fact that in Bengal, on 26th August last, there was the 
unedifying spectacle of foster fathers and promoters of Reforms joining hands 
with those who wanted to wreck the constitution. His reading of the situation 
was that they went and joined hands with the wreckers of Dyarchy because 


they found Dyarchy run by Mahomedans. 
At this stage Pundit Shamlal Nehru asked if he represented the Mahomedans. 
The Maulvi said he represented none, but wanted his opinion to be recorded. 


Several members cried ‘Oh, he is a nominated member’, and Mr. Amarnath 
Dutt said Moulvi Kasim had been unsuccessful in two constituencies. 


Concluding, Moulvi Abul Kasim said that if they wanted India to progress 
and attain Responsible and Representative Government then they must raise the 
Mahomedans and bring them to the same standard as others, so that both the 
ane might walk hand in hand. Otherwise the progress would be 

gerous. 

Mr. A. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR said they were placed in a vicious circle, 
They were told on the one hand that unless the grievances of the existing men 
were remedied fresh recruitment would be impossible, and that unless there was 
fresh recruitment the existing men would retire prematurely. Mr. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar pointed out that a Blue Book giving the views of the Local Govern- 
ments had been circulated to the members while they were busy with the 
debate and could find little time to read it. The speaker found that the Blue 
Book merely supported his case. The Madras Government, the Raja of Maha- 
mudabad and Ministers had supported the case for stoppage of recruitment ; and 
the speaker emphases that this course was desirable in the interest both of 
theBritish and Indian people. He strongly objected, to compensation being given 
because of political changes. The Government of India originally did not propose 
propornonste pensions on this ground; but Mr. Montagu agreed to it later on 
with a view to save his Reform Bill. He drew the attention of the House to 
the fact that the initial pay of an officer has been raised from Rs. 400 
to 6 Thus an Officer now started with 50 per cent. higher salary than his 
predecessor, and accordingly set up before himself a high stgndard. Mr. Ranga- 
swamy lyengar laid down that India wanted the ruling class to. cease domina- 
ting India, that the Services should become mere agents of the Legislature, that 
India did not want to pay. higher for the Forcign clement when she_ had 
matcrial in India for her Services, that recruitment should {be made in India, 
and that if a Public Services Commission was set up, it must be controlled by 
the Indian Government, He invited the Government to place the material be- 
fore them, give them opportunity to sift it and then to express its verdict. 


Mr. MAUNG TOK KYI, Burman representative, supported the claim put forward 
by the Burma Legislature about reconstructing Burman Services on the Provin- 
cjal lines. People could not bear any more the burden of expenditure. There 
was, he said, an Act called the Burma Village Act under whose authority an officer 
could go to any village and demand supply of miik, eggs, books and any other 
requirement at any time of the day or night, and pay only a nominal price. 
Burma, allowance to Officers should be stopped because of the benefits they 
derived under this Act. 


Mr. SARFARAZ HUSSAIN KHAN repudiated the speech of Mr. Abul Kassim 
and assured that the Mahomedans stood by the Hindus and were ready to shed 
blood with them. 


Pundit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA said the House owed it to the people of 
India to look to the grievances of the public servants, and it alsoowed it to the people 
not to burden them with expenditure without the fullest scrutiny. He said that 
Mr. Wilson had threatened that if the Assembly’s wishes were accepted by the 
Government, the European Commercial Chambers with all the capital behind 
them would revolt. Colonel Crawford had stated that the Assembly would then 
be an uncivilized body and Mr. Hudson had opined that the Assembly would 
be considered unfit for further advance. He felt that these friends had not 
appreciated the sincerity of the Assembly’s motion to examime the materials 
in all earnestness to do justice to the Services. He said India wanted I. C. S, 
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men by virtue of their merit and not because they were Europeans. He 
mained a chance to India to build up her own ae service, as honest, as 
efficient, and as incorruptible as required by Sir Charles Innes, if not better. As 
for the Hindu-Muslim quarrel, he said it was due to the absence of education of 
the masses and added that similar riots occurred even in England when masses 
were uneducated. He deplored that with all the fine work of the Indian Civil 
Service there were still persons in India like Mr. Abul Kassim who could not 
take a proper view. (Laughter). The mistake lay with Government which 
opposed Gokhale’s Compulsory Education Bill. As for the Depressed Classes here 
the Indian Civil Service had done very little to uplift them. The question was 
mainly one of lack of education and economic condition. If education was 
spread among them, the solution of the question of the depressed classes would 
be easy. He emphasised that the Swarajists, Independents, Sir Sivaswami_ Iyer 
and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad were all agreed on one point, namely, that the future 
recruitment must be stopped and he requested the Home Member to communi- 
cate this unanimous desire of the House to the Secretary of State. 


Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, in winding up the debate, said that he was 
glad that with few exceptions the debate had been conducted in a passive 
spirit. Ie assured Colonel Gidney and Colonel Crawford that the term ‘Indian’ 
would be taken as including all statutory natives of India. He differed from the 
view that no advance has been made as a result of the Report. The proposals 
went a long way in the matter of establishing Provincial control over the Ser- 
vices. It was a great advance though not as big as the House desired. As for 
the Indianisation he regretted that the House had not fully kept in view the 
analysis he gave on the 10th. He made it quite clear that the Government of 
India in view of the present circumstances of India considered it essential in 
the best interests of this country to have Kuropeans in the Services and he was 
surprised to find that no member had replied to his point that, if the British 
recruitment was stopped, it would have serious effect on the present members. 
Already during the past four years over and above normal retirements, 324 
officers had prematurely retired. That was a great number. He had 
great faith in the wisdom of the Indian Legislature and the 
wisdom of the mover of the amendment ; but he felt that the decision 
of another Committee of the House on the Services was not likely to 
be more wise than that of the Royal Commission. He did not want 
to deal with the question of the Depressed Classes at that late hour. He thought 
that he himself belonged to the depressed class. (Laughter). Finally, he referred 
to Mr. Patel’s speech wherein with his usual acumen he (Mr. Patel) had 
explained the real object of the amendment. Sir Alexander concluded: “It 
means that you arc going to vote against provincialisation and such measure of 
Indianisation as the Report gives and against relief to the Services.” 


The Amendment Carried, 


Pandit Motilal Nehru here made some observation with regard to the con- 
cluding remark of the Home Member. Pandit Motilal was not audible in the 
Press gallery. 

The Home Member replying to the Pandit’s remark corrected himself by 
remarking that the House by voting with Pandit Motilal would be voting against 
ae of provincialisation and Indianisation as the Report had recom- 
mended. 


At seven the House divided and carried Pandit Motilal’s 
— by 68 votes against 46 amidst loud and prolonged 
applause, 
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GOVERNMENT BILLS—15TH SEPTEMBER 
The Assembly met again on the 15th September to discuss official bills. 


Worrmen’s Breaca oF Contract. 


SIR ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN first introduced the Bill to repeal 
the Workmen’s Breath of Contract Act. The statement of objects and 
reasons explained that on the 20th. February, 1923, Mr. K. C. Neogy 
asked for leave to introduce a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
to repeal the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 1859. as amended in 
1920. The motion, which was finally rejected by the Assembly, was opposed by 
the Government on the ground that though the Act might not be necessary as 
an All-India measure, Local Governments must be atliberty to place before their 
own Legislatures some measure to give protection where necessary, to employers 
and industrialists in particular areas and in particular circumstances. It was also 
pointed out that time must be given to employers and industrialists to adjust 
themselves to the changed conditions which would follow when the Act was re- 
pealed. An undertaking was, however, give: that the Government would take 
the necessary steps to repeal the Act with effect from 1926. This Bill was inten- 
ded to give effect to that undertaking and sought to repeal, with effect from the 
Ist April, 1926, the Act of 1859. An opportunity hadat the same time been 
taken of repealing Sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal Code which deal 
with cognate matters, as their repeal seemed to be a logical development of the 
repeal of the Act of 1859. 


Inprian Soupiers’ LitiGAtion. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman asked the House to take into consideration the 
Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Bill, as Say by the Council of State. Sir Sivaswa- 
my vet proposed its reference to Select Committee and the House agreed to the 
motion. 

ImpertaL Bayk Act AMCNDMENT. 


Sir Basil Blackett then moved_ for consideration of the Select Committee's re- 
port on_the Bill amending the Imperial Bank of India Act, astamended by the 
Sclect Committee. Mr, Maung Tok Kyi moved the inclusior of Co-operative 
Banks within the operation of the Bill. Sir Basil Blackett strongly opposed this, 
hut, when put to the vote, the motion_was carried by a majority of one vote, the 
division being 46 to 45. Thereupon Sir Basil Blackett announ that, in view 
a ne aoe he was not then prepared to ask the HovufSe to proveed with 

e Bill. 

Motor Veuicutes Act Bit. 


On re-assembling after lunch the House agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
Tonkinson, to pass the Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act, as passed by the 
Youncil of State, without any change. 


Revort on “Morauitty” Bru. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman moved the consideration of the report of the Select 
Committee on the “Morality” Bill which was passe 


OpscENE PUBLICATIONS BILL. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman moved the adoption of the Obscene Publication 
Bill, as passed by the Council of State, Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar moved its 
reference to a Select Committee, which was adopted. 


IMPRIAL BANK Biiu PASseEn. 


Sir Basil Blackett then proposed the final passage of the Imperial Bank Act 
(Amendment) Bill. He said he did not consider that the motion for the inclusion 
of Co-operative Bank was relevant, and he did not treat it seriously. Now that it 
had been carried, however, some formal amendments were necessary to put the 
Bill in legal form. These were moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith and carried. 


Sir Basil Blackett further explained that while he thought that the inclusion 
of Co-operative Banks was inoffensive and would remain inoperative, if it 
appeared on further consideration that their inclusion was not desirable he 
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retained the liberty of excluding them in the Council of State. As for the 
object of the Bill, he laid strong emphasis on the fact that this Bill should be 
regarded as a very small contribution by legislation to the solution of a great 
problem, whose satisfactory settlement would really depend_ upon habitual 
co-operation between the leaders of banks and industries. The Bill was then 
passed and the Assembly adjourned. 


NON-OFFICIAL BILLS—SIMLA, 16th SEPTEMBER. 


This was the first non-official day of this session of the Legislative 
Assembly, and a large number of non-official Bills appeared on the order paper, 
hut only a few could be moved. 


Action oN Bar Committer’s Rerort. 


Mr. RANGACHARIAR first moved for a Select Committee on his Bill to 
amend the Legal Practitioners Act. He wanted_a statement by the Government 
as to what they proposed to do about the Bar Committee’s report. 


Mr. Tonkinson said the Government of India had asked Local Governments 
for their opinion and also for the opinions of High Courts and legal associations. 
As soon as the replies where received the. Government of India proposed to 
come to their, conclusion immediately. Some of_the recommendations could be 
put into operation by the High Courts and these Courts were already beginning 
to take steps. in those directions. As regards recommendations which might 
require legislative action, Government confidently expected to bring forward 
legislation next session. 


In view of this statement Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his motion. 
Hrov Reuicions Trost BI. 


Dr. GOUR moved that the HINDU RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE TRUST BILL 
be referred to a Sclect Committee. He said that the principle of the Bill had been 
naa. accepted. So far as he was aware, four objections had been taken to 
it, namely : (1) ‘That the term “Hindu” should be defined; (2) that the Bill did 
not_ exclude private trusts; (3) that it should be confined to trusts of the value 
of Rs. 3.000 and upwards; and (4) that these trusts were of a varied character 
and that religious trusts were Provincial Transferred subjects, and_as such 
legislation with regard to these trusts should be initiated in the Local Councils. 
Dr. Gour said that all these questions were mainly matters of detail and could 
be dealt with by the Select Committee. As regards the last objection he 
quoted the precedent of the Moslem Waqf Bill which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly last year. If those objects were valid, the Government 
of India could not, have agreed to the passing of the Waaf Bill. All previous 
Acts dealing with religious endowments were enactments by the (Government 
of India and were All-India Acts. Religious endowments could not be subjects 
ioe eaves by Provincial Councils, but should be brought under a national 
register. 


Mr. Belvi_suggested that sufficient provision already existed in present 
enactments. If tht Assembly agreed to this motion, 1t would be a clear case of 
interference with the functions of Provincial Councils, which should not be 
done unless it was absolutely necessary. Specially in view of further_considera- 
tion of Reforms, there could not be any interference with Transferred subjects. 
He strongly objected to a national register. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt very_much_ wished that the measure had been initiated by 
an orthodox [findu like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Amidst laughter he 
suggested the names of six Mahomedan members and one Christian member of 
the Assembly to be added to the Select Committee. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya objected to the Bill in principle and said he regretted 
that such a measure had been brought before the House. There was inherent 
danger in legislation of this kind. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas approved of the principle of the Bill and 
expressed surprise at the opposition. 
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Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyyangar, supporting Dr. Gour’s motion, said that religious 
endowments were much mismanaged and complained that in several cases the 
Government diverted the surplus from some temples to provincial purposes and 
then cited the opinion of the ras mh Court in reference to the management 
of a temple in Madras. He ridiculed the idea that temple like Biswesawara of 
Benares, Jugganath of Puri and of Badrinath could be called provincial temples. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru was surprised that the provisions of this Bill could he 
taken objection to by any Hindu. 


Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas said it was no use_ trying to draw the “red 
herring” of orthodoxy across this question. All Hindus should rejoice that 
legislation of this kind should be proposed. 


Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that if any Provincial Legislature wished_ to 
legislate on the question of religious endowments, this Bill would not stand in 
the way and there was no force in the argument at all that it interfered with 
Transferred Subjects. 


Mr. Jinnah said that the Bill was not intended to interfere with the Hindus’ 
religion nor was ita piece of social reform. 


Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi said that there was_ no need to oppose the principle 
of the Bill at this stage. That time had passed. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that some of the provisions were 
certainly open to objection but there was no harm in the Bill beimg examined 
by a Select Committee. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman said that he had only recently received the opinion 
of Local Governments and the Government of India had not heen able to form 
their, opinion on the subject. From a cursory glance he found that some 
Provincial Governments objected to the matter being dealt with by the Imperial 
Legivlature, as it concerned a Provincial subject. The Bill was modelled on 
the Moslem Waqf Act and it required very careful examination whether a_ Bill 
on those lines was really the Bill needed. He advised the utmost cantion. and 
as the Select Committee even if appointed could not meet, he suggested that 
the debate be postponed till the Delhi session by which time he would be 
able to communicate to the House the Government of India’s views. The fact 
that a dispute had arisen in connection with temples in one province where 
legislation been passed indicatcd the need for caution. 


Dr. Gour said that the Hindu community was not provincial and the Bill 
was merely supplementary and complementary to the Moslem Waqf Act. He 
wanted to take it to the Select Committee, but in view of the Home Member’s 
suggestion he accepted the postponement, and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned till the Delhi session. 


Criminal Law Ameudment. 


Then came the most important measure of the day, namely the a of the 
Part IL of the Criminal Law Act, under which Government had for the last 
few years been doing havoc with the liberties of the people. The Bill was 
passed defeating Government heavily. 


Dr. GOUR moved that his bill to be tg Part Il of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act be taken into consideration. He said that the Repressive Laws Com- 
mittee had unanimously condemned the Act and had expected that it might be 
repealed in the Delhi Session of 1922. He believed conspirators could be 
brought to book under the ordinary law of the country. The Act was passed in 
1908 by the old Legislature which was merely a branch of the Executive. 


Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN strongly opposed the motion. He said by 
training he viewed with very great suspicion anything in the nature of legislation 
which took away ordinary law and gave special power to the Executive Govern- 
ment; but one fundamental law governed all Governments, whether responsible 
or irresponsible, namely that if the ordinary Jaw failed to maintain law and order, 
other means must be fuund to maintain it. The Act was passed in 1908 and no 
one contested that anarchy then existed in Bengal. He quoted from the Re- 
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pressive Laws Cominittee’s report showing that the Committee considered that 
the time was not ripe to repeal the Act then. Again on the 3rd June a motion 
for repeal of this Act was rejected by the last Assembly. This clearly showed 
that the Act was not only passed by_the pre-reform Legislature which Dr. Gour 
described as subordinate to the Executive but tnat the first Assembly consi- 
dered, at any rate at that time, that it should not be repealed. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey speaking on the Bill had said that associations with the 
objective of assassination and murder had started. That was a big statement and 
the speaker wanted to substantiate it by enumerating what. occurred only since 
December last. On the 14th December Rs. 17,000 belonging to B. B. Railway 
was taken away by armed dacoils. Ten days later pistols and cartridges were 
discovered with certain men, and_ the gravity of the position was that those 
cartridges were of the kind which were not available in India and must 
therefore have been imported. On the 14th January Mr. Day was murdered in 
mistake for the Calcutta Police Commissioner, to whose admirable work the 
Home Member paid atribute. Here again the cartridge used was an imported 
one. On the 15th March the police discovered dangerous bombs which were not 
toy bombs but made by those skilled in the art. By the end of March the pistols 
lost by a firm of Calcutta were discovered. On the 13th April Mr. Bruce | was 
shot, probably because the colour of his car was like that of the Commissioner 
of Police’s and the assailants wanted to kill the Commissioner, Continuing, Sir 
Alexander referred to Red Bengal |caflets inciting to terrorism and murder o 
the police officials. These leaflets were widely distributed at a meeting held to 

rotest against certain remarks of Jord. Lytton. From past experience the 

overnment knew that shortly after publication_of such leaflets outrages followed. 
These then were the tacts facing them. The leader of the Swaraj Party 
(Mr. C. R. Das) in a press interview, wh'ch he apparently revised, stated that 
the anarchical movement was_ far moie serious than the Government realised. 
Thus a statement made by a leader in whom the members of the Assembly had 
confidence had_ told the Government that the position was more serious than they 
imagined. Ordinary law was unable to deal with the situation and the mover 
was offering Government no substitute. Could they then expect that the Govern- 
ment who was responsible tor law_ and order would throw away this weapon ? 
He asked the House to remember that measures like these were always half way 
house between ordinary law and much more serious measures which might be 
called for if the situation. grew grave. He pointed out that the allegation that 
the Jaw had been misused could not prove that the Jaw was not needed. 


Concluding, he doubted whether if the House were responsible for Jaw and 
order it would, repeal the Act. If the House passed Dr. Gour’s motion it would 
be taking on itself a very grave responsibility and he hoped wiser counsels 
would prevail. 


Mr. ABHAYANKAR in supporting Dr. Gour’s motion said that the very 
principle of thc Criminal Law Amendment, Act was obnoxious and allowed the 
executive to usurp the functions of the judiciary. The analogy betwcen England 
and India did not hold water, as the executive in India was not only not respon- 
sible to the people but often contemptuous of popular opinion. So the argument 
that the executive should be armed with special powers as in England must 
fail in Indiz. This act had not only been misused but alused. Jt even sentenced 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the opposition in the House, to jail. He 
certainly did not belong to the gang on whom it was intended to operate. Yet 
Pt, Nehru was sentenced to six months under this Act. He hoped the House 
would reject the Home Member’s argument. Otherwise it was not fit to embark 
on the voyage of Sclf-Government. 


Mr. Amarnath Dutt, said it was always the over-zealous police officers who 
gave a political complexion to ordinary crimes to suit their purpose. 


Captain HIRA SINGH opposed Dr. Gour’s motion and said that ordinary law 
failed to give adequate protection to life and property. Punjab was the home 
of the fighting classes who were Just entering into poe life and whatever 
protection the people in that province now enjoyed was due to the application 
of the Act which was now sought to be repealed. This Act was rarely used 
in the Punjab, but whenever it was used 1t was used very effectively. 
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Pandit MADAN MOHAN MALVAIYA said the dacoities and murders which 
had been committed in Bengal and which were mentioned by the Home Member 
were no justificatton for retaming this Act on the statute book. These cases could 
he very well dwelt with by the ordinary law of the land. He condemned the 
action of the Bengal Government in sending thousands of Congress volunteers 
to jail under this Act, and of the Punjab Government in declaring the Sikh 
Parbhandak Committee as an unlawful Assembly. The Government cannot say 
that this Act has been _honourably, justly and fairly used. The principles of good 
government demanded that this law should be removed from the Statute 


ook. 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD reognised the necessity of the executive being 
possessed of emergent powers, but there should be some safeguards in the Act 
for the prevention of abuse by allowing judicial authority to test the order 
declaring associations unlawful. Jf the Government accepted his suggestion 
and introduced the safeguard, there would not be any objection to this Act 
remaining op the Statute Book, 


Pandit MOTILALNEIRU strongly opposed Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s suggestion 
and hoped the House would not be misled by the plausible argument of the 
Home Member. What was ordinary law and what was extraordinary law? 
When the Government said that the ordinary law was not sufficient, it really 
meant that the Government had failed in the art of Government (Applause) and 
that the Government wanted to get livense for _law-breaking. e speaker 

aid_a tribute to the system of English Jurisprudence, and if the Government 
ailed to carry on under that system which was imported into this country, 
then they had no business to be in this country, and must give up all preten- 
sions of ruling them. He emphasised that the Government arguments were 
camouflage that the Act was intended to suppress revolutionary crime. Really 
the Government wanted it for other purposes. Ile said that the part of the Act 
which had already been repealed. could have dealt with anarchical activities, 
but not Part II because under that part they could only declare associations 
unlawful. Did_ anyone think that the associations of anarchists who worked 
secretly would be known, or if known, that they would stop in their aims 
because such associations were declared unlawful? 


The evil, said Pandit Motilal, was the alien rule. The Government was 
functioning against the will of the people. They might manufacture any 
amount of repressive Legislation in the Council, but they could not suppress 
anarchy. He endorsed every word of Mr. Das’s statement that anarchy was 
much more scrious than the authorities realised. (Hear, hear.) “I go further and 
say that if you do not take care you might rise one fine morning to find the 
whole of the country in a state of conspiracy. You will not know what to do 
with it. (Applause.) J am saying this asa reasonable man. I know what hurts 
my countrvmen. I know how waves of anarchism ebb and flow. If you 
think your repression laws put down anarchy in Bengal it is far from the truth. 
It was that Man, Gandhi, who by_his non-violent. non-co-operation put tnat 
effectual stop to anarchical crime. It is you who deprived him of the power 
that he possessed, and you must reap the result of it.” 


Continuing, he strongly opposed the idea that ordinary and_extraordinary law 
should go hand in hand. if ordinary law came in, that was English conception. 
There was no question of giving Government a substitute for the act. It was 
needed not against anarchists but against Congressmen. Pandit 
Motilal observed that_the Act was a blot on the English system of jurisprudence 
and a blot upon the English nation, but if this Jaw continued in force and if it 
was applied in his own province or in any other province and if any notification 
was issued under it, he would consider it his highest duty to break the law, and 
would call upon others to break it. (Loud Applause.) 


MR. CHATTERJEE, Industries Member, said in his present frame of mind 
Pundit Motilal had not the least chance of being proceeded ae uast under this Act. 
Laughter); whereas in 1921the Pundit broke the Act he would not break it again. 
The speaker therefore urged the House not to be guided by any | consideration 
of the Act being used against the Pundit. He contested the Pundit’s statement 
that they were acting lawlessly. Any law passed by a constituted authority 
was law. Continuing, he pointed out that during the war anarchical crime 
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subsided, before the cult of Mahatma Gandhi, for whom he had the greatest 
respect, came into existence. Mahatma was now out of jail and. why could he 
not restrain anarchists now? It is my friends opposite (Swarajists) who are 
responsible for it, and not Government (laughter). Having served as an Execu- 
tive Officer, the speaker on behalf of the Executive Officers in India declared 
that they also viewed with suspicion and diffidence extraordinary jaws, but 
they had a more sacred duty to perform in the face of very great danger and 
difficulty, rated the duty of maintaining the King’s peace and use laws provid- 
ed by constituted authority. 


MIX. JINNAH expressed surprise at the speech delivered by Mr. Chatterjee 
who had evidently forgotten whatever law he knew owing to close association 
with the executive. He was surprised that a man so well versed in the know- 
ledge of history should stand up in the House and proclaim that this Act was 
indispensably necessary to enforce law and order and cite English analogy. Mr. 
Jinnah gave the history of the movement in Bengal which has been characterised 
as revolutionary, and ridiculed Mr. Chatterjec’s contention_that during the war 
there was no trouble because of the application of the Defence of India Act. 
Mr. Jinnah reminded Mr. Chatterjee that the Defence of India Act was put on 
the Statute Book with the support of almost all members of the then Imperial 
Council. It would never have been possible to enact the measure without 
popular support. That should have been an object lesson to the Government. 


He asked them how was the function of the maintenance of law and_ order 
to be performed. Was it to be performed against the wishes of the people ? If 
Government did not respond to the wishes of the people no amount of statutes 
would break the revolutionary crimes. He asked whether since Queen Victoria 
assumed the reins of the Government until 1906, was there a single revolutionary 
organization in India? What was then the explanation of the existence of 
revolutionary movements? It was because they denied to the people their 
legitimate rights. It. was the Government which was the root cause of it. 
They did not respond to their ideals ot freedom. He for himself would not 
support Sir Chimanlal’s suggestion but urge for the Act to be entirely repealed. 
Mr. Jinnah concluded : ae one to the feelings of the people, respond to their 
sentiments, respond to their legitimate aspirations. The English people shed 
their blood to establish their laws, and, if need be, I will also shed my blood to 
establish that law in India” (applause.) 


Col. CRAWFORD regretted to find that not a single non-official leader in the 
Assembly had spoken a word in condemnation of anarchy, upon which he 
waxcd eloquent and then expressed his great solicitude for Bengal. 


Dr. GOUR_in replyimg to the debate asked the Home Member whether any 
association in Bengal was to-day declared unlawful. He held that the Act was 
useless for that purpose. 


Sir, ALEXANDER MUDDIMEN winding up the debate said that the Pundit 
opposite had admitted that not only was there serious anarchical movement out, 
but that it might spread to other Provinces. Government would have to consider 
that and would never forget their primary duty of maintaining law and order. 
Hie referred to the position in Bengal because Dr. Gour had suggested that 
the position in the country was normal, and he referred to particular, dacoities, 
because in those cases ammunition which could not be bought in this country 
was discovered. The Government had been practically advised to Ict matters 
drift and then to proclaim Martial Law if matters became worse. Well, he did 
not believe in that policy. He would rather extinguish fire immediately than 
after it had spread and destroyed the whole structure. 

Mr. Patel—You want to extinguish the fire of patriotism ? 

The Home Member :—I desire to see India patriotic, but I do not desire to 
see India anarchic. 

Continuing, the Home Member referred to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s suggestion 
and very artfully said that the Government would consider it. 


Sir Chimanlal thereupon asked for a definite assurance that legislation would 
be brought at an early date amending the Act with a view to allow the asso- 
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ciations declared unlawful to contest that order in the Courts. That assurance, 
he said, would determine his vote. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman thus cornered egzed out by saying that he had not 
consulted the Government of India and could not give such an assurance. The 
Government would however consider the suggestion. He said that he did not 
suggest that the members had uttered threats. He was quite prepared to take 
them as a friendly warning, but then, when such anarchical crime was facing 
them, could the Government divest themselves of its weapons ? 


Pandit Motilal was heard indistinctly to remark that it was no weapon at all. 


The Home Member replied that he considered it a weapon. That might not 
be the Pandit’s view. He realised that they could not effectively declare secret 
anarchical associations as unlawful but the Government could take action against 
the association which had not entirely gone over to the side of the enemy, so to 
say, but were about to. 


Mr. Patel: You mean Congress Volunteers. 


_ The Hon Member: If the creed of the Congress is changed to one of violence 
it would be so. 


Continuing, the Tome Member read the definition of an unlawful association 

as given in the Act and asked whether anybody could say that it was not a fair 

efinition. He concluded: “Our witnesses are intimidated and shot. Am I to 

stand by when our Chief Commissioner of Police is being hunted for his life? 

Am I to stand by and see terrorism in the land and men with revolvers crying 

hands off?’ No, Sir. So long as I am a member of the Government of India 
I will not” (applause). 


The House then divided and carried Dr. Gour’s motion by 71 votes 
against 31 amidst non-official cheers. 


_Dr. Gour at_once represented that the final reading of the Bill be ‘proceeded 
with, but the President adjourned it till the 23rd. 


The Secretary of States’ Allegations. 


At question time good deal of interest was taken in the Assembly on the 
series of questions and answers about the remark of the Secretary of State that 
the Swarajists in the Bengal Council purchased votes. 


_ Sardar MUTALIK asked: Will theGovernment be pleased to state: (a) whether it 
1s afact that the Secretarv of State stated in the House of Lords, asis reported 
in the papers, that the Swaraj Party organized the purchase of votes for the 

ee ef procuring a majority of votes to embarrass the Government ? 
tb) ‘he extract from the speech which contains the statement ; (c) whether the pur- 
chase of votes is meant to apply to the Party's system of work within the 
Council and the Assembly or at the time of the elections, and (d) if within the 
Councils or the Assembly, will the Government be pleased to state the grounds 
or reasons on which the statement was based ; whether this Government sent 
any despatch to the Secretary of State supplying any information on this point 
and if so will the Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of the 
extract from the despatch supplying this information ? 


Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, replying, said ;— 


_ (a) & (b)—The Secretary of State did make statements of this character in 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 21st July. I will quote for the Hon’ble 
Member’s information two extracts from the official report of the speech : 


(1) Referring to the Bengal Legislative Council, he said : “In that Assembly, 
the Swaraj Party, not being able actually to lead or to procure a majority 
of votes for the purpose of embarrassing the Government, organized the 
purchase for each of the requisite balances either of votes or of 
abstentions to enable them to win the narrow divisions which they did. 

his fact is notorious.” 
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(2) Again he said : “Such demonstrations as have been made in the Bengal 
Legislature, in so far as_they are procured by methods of corruption 
or intimidation, not only are not demonstrations of the popular will 
but are demonstrations of the fact that the Legislature, who are so 
influenced, have no will at all of their own except a will to 
profit, aud that any number of such politicians may be disregarded 
with complete equanimity as representing no_kind of power. The 
significance and importance of a vote in a Parliamentary election 
or ina Parliament rest only upon the will or spirit in which it, 1s 
piven: If it is given on account of fear, those who are responsible 
or and who are entrusted with the power to carry on the King’s 
Government know very well that they have no real force whatever 
He ae with, but only something which can be bought or 

rightened.” Spe 

(c) and (d)—The extracts which [have quoted indicate clearly that the Secre- 
tary of State was referring to. what he undertood to have been the method of 
working adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Bengal Legislative Council. The 
Government of India are unable to say definitely where the Secretary ot State 
obtained the information upon which he based his speech. They understand 
however, that it has been freely stated in the public press that there was orga- 
nised corruption. It may be that the poorly of State’s announcement was 
hased upon private information. In any case, the Government of India have not 
themselves supplied any information in any ‘manner. One Mohammedan sup- 

orter of the Government complained to the officials of the Council that he had 

een offered Rs 3,000 to abstain from the division on the grant for Ministers’ 
salaries, and it has been stated on reliable authority that Rs. 40,000 were ex- 
pended from the Swarajist Party funds during the session in bribing Govern- 
ment supporters in this way. That was the only reference to the matter which 
could have formed the basis of the Secretary of State’s remarks (Hear, hear). 
They did however forward to him a letter from the Government of Bengal 
in which the following message occurred ; The Indian supporters of the 
Government were also subjected to continuous pressure from_ the Swarajist 
members to abstain from. voting for Government and the Swarajist Party 
funds were freely spent in this. 

Then followed a volley of supplementary questions. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed asked a question about corruption in elections which 
was not heard. 

Then Mr. T. C. Goswami: Will the Government seek information on the 
subject of the purchase of votes in the, Bengal Council_from the office of the 
Party_ of which the Advocate-General is the head and H. E. Lord Lytton the 
chief Patron ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is not a question that I can answer here. 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I ask whether the Hon. Member, in quoting that let- 
ter, was aware of the fact_that there is not a Swaraj Party fund at all from 
which any bribe could be made ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The question ought to be asked from another 
Member of the House (referring to Pundit Motilal). 

Mr. Chamanlal : May I_ask whether he is aware of the fact that there is 
really no Swaraj Party Fund and whether it was not his business to find out 
whether there was any such Fund ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; I cannot agree with the Hon. Member on that 
point. I have no knowledge of the party funds ef any Party. 

Pandit Motital Nehru: May Iask if the Government of Bengal sent any 
materials upon which_ they based the conclusions which expressed in the ex- 
tract submitted by the Government of India to the Secretary of State ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir, the Statement I have read to the 
House and nothing more. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ; Were any steps taken by the Government of India or 
the Government of Bengal to verify the fact? 
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Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not by the Government of India. I presume the 
Government of Bengal verified it. 


Mr. Amarnath Dutt: Does the Government know that a false criminal case 
was instituted by the agent of one member to overawe another member to vote 
for Minister’s salary and subsequently Rs. 15,000 was extorted to have the 
case withdrawn ? 

_ Sir Alexander Muddiman; No, Sir, It will bea very unfortunate thing if it 
1S s0. 

Mr. Chamanlal: May I ask the Hon. Member whether he is prepared to 


convey to the Secretary of State the utter disgust felt by the members of 
the Assembly at his remarks with reference to the Bengal Council ? 


Sir Alexander Muddiman; ‘The questions and answers will be forwarded ty 
the Secretary of State undoubtedly. 


Mr. K. Ahmed, What steps do the Government propose to take to remove 
the grievances of the people in regard to payments for including candidates at 
Brae and do they propose to bring about any change in the Rules with this 
object : 

Mr. President; Hon’ble Members are quiet well aware that parliamentary 
candidates have these questions in their own hands. ° 


Mr. Jinnah; Are the Government of India prepared to take steps to remove 
the reflections which were cast on the Swarajist Party by the speech of the 
Secretary of State 7 


Sir Alexander Muddiman ;I can certainly give no undertaking on this point. 
What T have done is this. [ am having the law examined to sce what can be 
done in this matter. 

Mr. K. Ahmed_: Does the Government know whether the exact amount paid 
to a Dacca candidate, a member of the Bengal Council, by the Swaraj Party was 
Rs. 3,000 or more ? 


Mr. President : That. question. is certainly not in order here. Whether it i, 
in Ses Legislative Council is a matter for the President of that Council 
to decide. 


Pandit Motilal, Nehru: Is the Government of India prepared to prosecute 
these persons against whom charges of bribery and corruption have been made 
or to hold a public enquiry generally into this matter ? 


Sir Alexander Muddiman: Does the Honourable Member refer to these par- 
ticular allegations I have got here ? It would not. be a matter, I think, for the 
(;overnment of India to initiate a prosecution. It is a matter for the Bengal 
Government to consider, 


Mr. Jamnadas Mehta: Will you instruct them to do so ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir. 

Jamnadas Mehta: You do not regard the matter as of sufficient import- 
anve 


Sir Alexander Muddiman: I regard it as of very great importance and I 
am making enquiries, I am perfectly willing to forward to the Government of 
Bengal a copy of the questions and answers in this House and invite their 
attention to the points raised in them. It is not for the, Government of India 
to instruct the Bengal Government to institute a prosecution. 


Mr. Jamnadas Mehta: Is it true that the Government of eat offered to 
elect the third Minister out of those members who voted for the demand for the 
wsrant for Ministers’ salaries ? 


Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am unaware of it. 
Mr. Mehta: If that is so, is it corruption or what ? (Laughter,) 
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Debate on Separation of Railway Finance 
SIMLA—17TH SEPTEMBER 


On this day tie Assembly took up the _ discussion of the question of 
separation of Railway Finance fiom the General Budget. Sir Henry MONCRIENFT 
SMITH moved a new resolution substituting the one moved by Sir Charles 
Innes in Delhi in the last session. _The resolution was the result of the 
discussion in the Railway Finance Committee of the Assembly where an agrec- 
ment had been arrived at between the Government and_ the non-official members. 
This agreed formula was an improvement over the original Government 
scheme. The nationalist party wanted to make sure that the bargain did not 
end in favour of foreign capital on which Government was suspected to have 
an eye. It therefore insisted on the inclusion of three important provisos so 
as to lcave nothing to chance. These_ were; (1) that no State-managed 
Company will in future be handed over to Company management without the 
consent of the Assembly, (2) that Indianisation would steadily and speedily 

rogress, and (3) that the earliest opportunity would be taken to appoint an 
ndian to the Railway Board. The Government attitude at first on these safe- 
guards was hostile, but subsequently negotiations were opened with theOpposi- 
tion leaders, mainly under Sir Purushattamdas Thakurdas, te arrive at a Settlement. 


Sir CHARLES INNES, giving a_ lucid exposition, said that the Indian 
Railways were the most gigantic commercial undertaking in _ India. 
They must, therefore, look ahead and_ take a long view. Ile was the other day 
examining the proposal to rebuild a big station which would take 13 
years. Considering how the efficiency of stations reacted on the efficiency 
of the whole line, remodelling was essential; but the Government 
would not safely embark on such a proposal so long as it depended on 
the exigency of the general budget. The main burden of the Acworth Com- 
mittee’s report was the separation of Railway budget and the recommendation 
of State management was made conditional upon carrying out the administrative 
and financial reforms proposed by the Committee. In every commercial under- 
taking, capital expenditure and revenue expenditure went hand in hand and, in 
the words of the Acworth Committee, “Railways must be treated as a continu- 
ously going concern with a carefully thought-out programme both of Revenue 
and Capital expenditure for years ahead with provisional financial arrangements 
to correspond.” The Assembly has provided them with capital expenditure for 
tive years by sanctioning 150 crores for the purpose ; but the revenue cxpen- 
diture still depended upon the exigencies of general revenues and it failed 
because they had no security with regard_to the revenue programme. Then 
again, the programme of revenue expenditure was not voted for the year 
beginning withApril 1st till the preceding March. This was one reason why they 
could not spend grants, and unexpended balances merely went to the general 
revenues along with railway surplus provisions. For arrears depreciation could 
not be made. There was no inducement to economy, because these bencfltted 
general revenue, not railways. There was no railway_ reserve and this was 

articularly embarrassing for railways whose returns depended upon good or 
vad season. The Finance Department felt a great inconvenience because of the 
violent fluctuations in railway returns thereby increasing the difficulty of 
traming budget estimates. Then again if they took more from Railways the 
merely taxed transportation. The Government’s object therefore was to abolish 
the system of prograinme revenue and to establish a proper depreciation fund 
arranged on an_intelligible and scientific basis. They wanted to build up railway 
reserves in order to make finance more elastic and, generally, they wanted to 
introduce a system which, while retaining the control of the Assembly unim- 
ired and while ensuring general revenues a fair return from railways, would 
e more suited to the needs of a vast commercial undertaking. The Government 
had considered the possibility of legislation, but. preferred to ask this House 
to agree to a convention so that the conditions might be adjusted from time to 
time to suit the varying conditions and progress of the constitution. 


The Commerce Member next dwelt on the form and amount of contribution 
proposed in the resolution. He said the amount originally fixed was five-sixth 
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or one per cent. on the capital at charge on_commercial lines and one-fifth of 
the surplus profits. It has been modificd and it is now proposed that one per 
cent. of the capital on charge plus one-fifth of surplus plus an additional one- 
third of the excess of any surplus above three crores. The contribution would 
be based not on the actuals of the penultimate year, but the current year. It 
would not be based on actuals of the last year because it would not be fair to 
the Finance Department to base it on the actuals of 1922-23 which was a bad 
year. This contribution meant that the Government would pay the gross 
contribution of about 689 lakhs or, after deducting loss in working and interest 
on capital on strategic lincs, above 519 lakhs. Under the original scheme the 
Government proposed to pay only 416 lakhs. Thus they would pay seventy- 
three lakhs more than originally proposed. Some might say that this was not 
enough ; he would ask them to bear in mind that the more they took from 
Railways the longer they postpone the dav on which rates and fares could he 
reduced. Moreover Railways in addition to the contribution of 639 lakhs would 


have to pay charges amounting to nearly twenty-four crorcs more on account 
of interest. 


Continuing, the Commerce Member referred to the question about which 
the members felt keenly. The scheme of separation, he assured, wouldin no way 
reduce the control of the Assembly over the budget. Of course, when a cut 
was made in the Railway budget it would not mean improvement in the general 
revenue as hitherto, but would merely go to the railway_ reserve ; but the cuts 
made in their budget would put them in the same difficulty as at present. 
Supposing a cut was made, which could not be given effect to, then_unless the 
Governor-General restored the grant, their position would be difficult. We 
showed that there was no basis in the suggestion that, if the Assembly admitted 
to work the railways as a commercial department, the Government would 
always turn round and say they could not give effect to the Assembly’s_ wishes 
regarding Indianisation or something of that kind. because they could not do 
them consistently with economy and efficiency. In defence he pointed_ out that 
the Railway. Board has been working for separation for the last 5 months, 
They had raised no objection to paying duty cn stores and to the provisions of 
the Steel Protection Act and had not asked for lower contribution. These Acts 
increased the charge on their revenue by forty Jakhs a year. If the proposal 
for separation was accepted the tax-payer would gain to this extent. As for 
the presentation of the Railway budget, they hoped to bring it hefore the House 
in February next before the gencral budget was presented and later on in 
September: but that would involve the amendment _of the Government of India 
Act. Thev_were also examining the form of the budget with a view to Improve 
it. He further pointed out that the Government had agreed to_ the, reconstitu- 
tion of the Central Railway Advisory Council and to have a Standing Railway 
Finance Committee. These showed that the Government did not m any way 
want to get away_ from the control of the Assembly. He had placed the 
proposal which the Government thought would be best for railways, for the 
trade and commerce of the_ country, and for the Indian tax-payer, and he 
appealed to the House to consider the scheme on its merit and accept it. 
(Applause.) 


THE NATIONALIST AMENDMENT. 


Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS moved on hehalf of the Nationalist Party an 
amendment proposing the addition of a clause approving the Government reso- 
lution but subject to:— 


(a) That no railway line now under State management and _ no railwav line 
now managed by a Company whose contract may hereafter expne should be 
handed over to Company management without the previous approval of 
the Legislative Assembly. 


(b) That railway service should be rapidly Indianised. and further that 


pene should be appointed as members of the Railway Board as early as 
possible. 


Sir Purushotamdas. said the Commerce Member had stated that the 
railways were of vital importance to India and were a great National asset. 
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That was precisely the reason why he wanted the Assembly to have 
a substantial say in Railway policy. The proposal had been under  considera- 
tion of the Government for three years and within this tine a good deal of cor- 
respondence must have passed between them and the Sccretary_ of State, but 
the Government did not take into confidence even the sub-Committce with 
regard to this correspondence. This natwally raised the apprehension that the 
Government was not laying on the table all its cards. The reason why the 
House wanted to insist on the provision that the State managed lines should 
not be transferred to Company management without the express approval of the 
Assembly was because the Railways were the property of the tax-payer and 
the ceed had aright to be heard in the matter. The Railway report for 
1922-23 stated that the Government proposed to continue their efforts to work 
for getting a domiciled company to take over the management. Further, the 
Government had rejected the resolution of Mr. Ramchandra Rao passed by the 
Assembly asking that no contract be entered into with Companies without pre- 
viously placing 1t before the Assembly. 


Mr. Purushotamdas pointed out that under the scheme the Assembly 
was abandoning the ight. to make cuts in Railway. budget, with a 
view to relieve the General Exchequer, or to transfer the Railway surplus to 
meet the deficit in any year. Wasit therefore unreasonable to ask for an 
undertaking that the Assembly’s approval be songht_ before any change in 
the management took place? Why should the Government distrust the 
Assembly if therewas real Company management ? The Assembly would appre- 
ciate the position. He approved of the separation and would be very sorry if 
the Government persisted in not giving an_ undertaking and thereby 
eonardise the scheme. Ife gave an instance of the dangers 
before them. [In 1910 the contract with the S. 1. Ry. was entered 
into not only above the head of the people who felt a good deal_of grievance. 
but also over the head of the Government of Madras and the Government of 
India and only the Reuter’s telegram brought the first information to the 
Government of India that contract had Leen renewed hy the Secretary of 
State. He did not want any repetition of that. 


He made it clear that Indians while believing that the Railways should be 
worked on commercial lines were determined to see them worked compatible 
with national advancement and national good. They did not want that ina 
cheap spirit of economy . Stores should not be purchased in India and that 
Indianisation of the services should muceed slow. The patience of Indians had 
heen more than tried, they had waited for the past 7o years and now wanted 
Indians to be employed in large numbers. The Railways were the property of 
the Indian tax-payer and must be worked in the interest of India. 

At this stage the Assembly rose for lunch. 


On reassembling Sir Basi] BLACKETT put in an able defence of the 
Government point of view and indicated the fullest extent. to which the Gov- 
ernment could go. He said: Sir Pwushotamdas’s amendment was both ad- 
ditional and conditional. Sir Purushotamdas agrecd with the desirability of 
administrative reform proposed by Government, but declared that if 
the Government was unable to accept his conditions the | whole 
scheme would be lost. The issue had thus been clouded. The 
speaker attached very great importance to the scheme as it would encourage 
economy in the Railway management and result in the stabilisation of general 
hudget. As for the Assembly's control, the Finance Member opined that it, would 
be more effective than at present. It was perfectly true that in normal circums- 
tances they would not benefit general revenue by their cuts in Railway budget 
or transferring Railwa oe to meet any deficit. They would have to pro- 
pose proper taxation if need be rather than to raid Railway reserve, but then 
they gained immensely in other directions. 


_ Questions of Indianisation and management introduced by Sir Purushotamdas 
in his amendment were not strictly germane to the scheme before the House. 
The two issues were separate and must not be mixed up. As for Indianisation 
and purchase of stores, he said, theoretically it was competent for the Govern- 
ment to say that it would not Indianise and would purchase stores in the 
cheapest market, and this right was there now and would remain there even 
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if the scheme of separation was accomplished But what were the facts 
The Government was committed to the purchase of stores in India and_ the 
Lee Commission had recommended 29 per cent Indianisation of the Railway 
Engineers, and the process of Indianisation in Railways generally was preceedi ¢ 
as quickly as was in the best interest of the country In fact there was no 
eierence of opinion between the Government and the Assembly on these 
points 


The issue_ raised ahout the Rulway Management in the amendment, he con- 
sidered frankly to be unreal What were the facts ¢ The Government 
hid stated that if the manarement wis to he transferred to a company 
it must be a rewd Indian Company with Indian capital The Government 
were. willling to go further aif ev7r the proposal for establishing 
an Indian Company was considered the Government would = bmng 
the matter before the Railway Central Advisory Council They were 
willing to Iet any member of the Advisory Counal to bing that matter 
before the Houso if he so desuned This was he said frankly as far as it was 
in the power of the Government of India to go Thev had no power under 
the constitution to go beyond that and give the required undertaking, but it 


Le be apparent that in view of his statement the sue raised became 
unrea 


If however the Assembly did not agice with the Government view and 
rejected the scheme the result would be that the Government would merely 
catvy on as at present without adoptmg the desirable administrative reform 
le emphasised that as Pandit Motilal said the other day speaking on th? 
Lee report that m this transitional stage idmuinistrative referms were as vital 
and necessary as constitutional reforms Tlere was proposed a very. uscful 
reform which gencially speaking the Hous> agreed was desnible He therefore 
appealed for vote on the ment of the scheme Ifit was rejected who would 
suffer? The tax-piyer suffers bec une he was taying tax on communication 
Railway users suffer because hoth the produce: and the consumer would 
have to pay more The Assembly suffers because it was rejecting a proposal 
which gave it more powers and the Government suffers because it could not 

carry out a very desuable 1eform 


Mr NEOGY congratulated Si Charles Innes on hisabihts to adjust himself to 
the atmosphere of the House he was speaking in for speaking inthe Council of 
the elder statesmen (Council of State) afew days ago he hid said that Railwavs 
must be removed from the influence ot the popular Assembly because when a 
popular Assembly interfered with the State management of Railways then the 
State management would become a faluie He (V1 Neogy) did not denv that 
{he scheme as proposed by Sir Charles Innes had many attractions but he 
asked why the Government was anx10u8 to force upon the Assemhiy this piece 
of reform which mht fit in with the next instilment of constitutional 1¢cforms 
when they were likely to have some sort of responsibility im the Central Govein- 
ment Suir William Acworth did not hnow the things that were happening in 
India since he lett this countiy. 


Piocecding Mi Neogy 1eferred to the utterly poor rate of Indiamisation in the 
several branches of Railway admuinistrition and said that the attitude of the 
Government in regud to the Railw wy poluy had been anti-Indian in every sphere 
from top to bottom Of course reference had been made to the 1ecommenda- 
tions of the Lee Commission in respect of Rulway Fngineenme service but Vi 
Neogv complained that the Lec Commission could not and had not dealt with 
the Subordinate Departments where there was overweighting of a puticular 
community 


Dewan Bahadw RAMCHANDRA RAQ wanted to hnow what the exact po- 
sition of the Secretary of State was in 1egard to Railways in India and de- 
sued that he would express his opimon before anv new contract was made 
with the Railways On this point the Assembly had been given no answer 
Further: he urged that the Secretary of state ought in railway matters to dele- 
gate his powers to the Government of India so that the Assembly might deal 
with the Government of India 


Mr. WILSON pointed out that the difference between the Government and 
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Bombay, had urged on the Government that the rejection of the separation of 
railway finance from general finance would be a wrong step on the part of the 
Government of India. Ife was prepared to co-operate with non-officials in urging 
that the stores purchase be made through the Stores Department. As regards 


Indianisation the fight was largely a matter of words. 


Pandit MALAVIYA said that unless they got the assurance from the Govern- 
ment that Indians would be appointed on the Railway Board they could not 
accept the Government proposal. 


Sir Charles INNES, replying to the debate, pointed out that he was glad that, 
on the necesssity for scparation of railway from general finance there was. no 
disagreement. As regards the Indianisation question, Sir Charles Innes point- 
ed out that a great advance was made during the last three years in the en- 
ginecring branch, For instance, out of 31 officers 9 were Europeans, 5 Anglo- 
Indians and 17 Indians and now the Government of India had accepted _ the 
Lee Commission’s recommendation that there should be 75 per cent. Indians 
and 25 np cent. non-Indians. Proceeding, he pointed outthat the Railway Board 
required officers with technical knowledgeand railway experience and if Indians 
of sufficient experience were found then there would be no bar for them to 
become members of the Railway Board. Even now there was no bar. 


Pandit Malaviya referred to Rai Bahadur Ralla Ram. 


_ Mr. Rangachariar who was then occupying the Chair ruled out reference to 
Individual officers. 


Concluding, Sir Charles Innes said: If Sir Purushotamdas Thaknrdas_ will 
agiee to drop his amendment then we shall agree to add the , following clause 
to the amended resolution of Sir Henry Moncrieff. Smith. They _ (these 
agrecments) shall hold good only so long as the East India Railway and G. 

. Railway and_ the existing State managed railways remain under State 
management, and in the event of negotiations for transfer, of any of these rail- 
Ways to ee company heing undertaken, these negotiations would not be 
concluded until facilities have been given for the discussion of the whole 
mafter m the Assembly. 


Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS said that as he wanted time to discuss the 
new proposal of Sir Charles Innes with the members of the Nationalist Party, 
the dicussion be postponed {o another Government day. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman had no objection to that course. The discussion 
was accordingly postponed. 


On the 20th September an agreement was reached between the Government 
and the Nationalist members, an 


Sir CHARLES INNES informed the Touse that, after private discussions, they 
al come to an agreement in which the speaker went as far as he could. 
He moved the following addition to his resolution — 


In view of the fact that the Assembly adheres to the resolution passed in 
‘ebruary, 1923, in favour of State Management of IJIndian_ Railways, 
these arrang-ments shall hold good only so Jong as the Fast Indian 
Railwav and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and the exsiting 
State Managed Railways remain under State Management ; but if 
inspite of the Assembly’s resolution above referred to the Govern- 
ment should enter on any negotiations, those resolutions shall not he 
concluded until facilitics have been given for a discussion on 
the whole matter in the Assembly. If any contiact for the transfer 
of any of the above Railways to Company management is concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty 
to terminate the arrangement in this resolution.” 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA ROW next moved the following further addition to the 
amended resolution :— 

“Apart from the ahove convention the Assembly further recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council (1) that the Railway Services should he rapidly 
Indianised and that further Indians should be appointed as members of the 
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Railway Board as early as possible ; and (2) that the purchase of stores for the 
State Railways should be undertaken through the organisation of the Stores 
Purchase Department of the Government of India. 


Sir CHARLES INNES, replying to the amendments, said;—I think it is‘ very 
necessary that I should make the position of the Government clear in regard 
to this amendment. We have already accepted the policy of Indianisation of 
Railway Services and agreed to the recommendation of the Lee Report that 
recruitment should be 7) per cent Indians and 25 per cent Europeans. I have 
already said that in the last three years we exceeded these figures in both the 
traffic and the engineering departments of State Railways. 


As regards the Railway Board, we have already recruited Indians for the 
staff of the Board, that is for appoimtments of offivials attached to the Railway 
Board. I hope we shall be able to continue that process. 1 made mention the 
other day that the Standing Finance Committee had just sanctioned an addi- 
tional officer for statistical work and that we are appointing an Indian for that 
purpose as each appointment becomes vacant. 


_ As regards the members of the Ry. Board I cannot bind myself to dates, as 
it must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing and ex- 
erience in the away depirtment for appointments to the Railway Board: 
ut as I pointed out the other day, the Railway Board is a purely technical 
body and we must have mon of teshnicil experien :e. 


As regards the Stores question, I laid on the table the other day copies of 
these rules. They have been placed before the members of the Central Advi- 
sory Council, The position is that we have circulated the new Stores rules 
which were issued only in May last. We have circulated them to the agents of 
hoth State and Company Railways and we have told them that we expect them 
to carry out the Government policy as expressed in them. We have also dis- 
cussed with Mr. Pitkeathly, Chief Controllor of Stores, the question of making 
purchases through the Stores Department and we have come to an arrangement 
with him. We have written round to the Agents of all State Railways, of the 
Kast Indian and GLP. Railways, and have informed them that we desire to 
make use of the Lndian Stores Department tor their purchases with which Mr, 
Pitkeathly is immediately prepared to deal. 


But I may mention for the infurmation of the House that copies of all indents 
for stores sent Home by State Railways are scrutinised by the Chief Controller 
of Stores and I am consulting the Chief Controller of Stores on the question 
whether he can tighten up his practice so as to prevent indents being unneces- 
sarily sent to the London Stores Department. The question, is, therefore, mere- 
Jy one of machinery. The policy of the Government of India has been clearly 
laid down by the Department of Industry, and it shall be my business to see 
that the policy is loyally carried out. 


Mr. RANGACHARIAR said that it was a matter of satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment was embarking on a policy of taking the Assembly into their confidence 
hecause the distrust of non-officials was defeated in the subject. 


Mr. HINDLEY acknowledged in grateful terms the value of the advice which 
the Government had received from the Central Advisory Council inregard to the 
question of separation and also the advice of Sir Purushotamdas based_on his 
business knowledge and experience. He (the speaker) had said the other day that 
Sir Purushotamdas was mixing up business with, politics. Now he wished to 
modify that statement and express his fervent belief that a man might be a first 
class businessman and might at the same time be a patriot. 


At this stage Col. GIDNEY wanted to speak. The President however warned 
inombers against entering upona debate which might endanger the spirit of com- 
promise arrived at between the Government and the Assembly. Colonel Gidney 
did not want to disturb the spirit of compromise but he wanted an assurance 
from the Commerce Member that tha claims of the Anglo-Indian community 
which had really built up Indian Railway would not be ignored in the India- 
nisation process. 

Sir Purushotamadas Thuhurdas appreciated the remarks of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways (Mr. Hindley) and emphasised that the Assembly consisting 
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of representatives of taxpayers in the country would make it one of its business 
to see that the railways were placed on the best Possible basis compatible with 
the aspirations of the commercial and industrial communitios and the interests of 
third class passengers. He windrew his own amendment which was considered 
at one time to threaten and give a set-back to the question of Separation of 


railway finance. 
Morr AMenpurnts ACCEPTED BY GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. NEOGY and Mr.RAMACIIANDR\ RAO moved some more amendments which 
were accepted by the Government. Mr, Neogy rednced the number of officials 
on the Railway Standing Finance Committee from fwo to one and raisod the 
number of elected members from ten to eleven. He also reduced the numbor of 
officials on the Central Advisory Council from two to one and raised from 
five to six the number of members of the Assembly and the Council of 
State to be selected by the Government out of a pannel of eight elected 
members from each house, 


One amendment of Mr. Rama Aiyangar moved by Mr. Rao and accepted by 
the Government imposed the obligation on the Government. that while placing 
their railway budgct before the Fnance Committee they should _ Instead of 
expenditure programme being shown under revenue, show expenditure under 
a depreciation fund created at par. When all amendments previously agreed upon 
were carried. the amended resolution was adopted amid loudand prolonged cheers, 


The Taxation Enquiry Committee 
SIML A~—18 TI. SEPTEMBER 


On September 18th the Levislative Assembly met to discuss non-official 
resolutions. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR moved :—"This Assembly recommends tothe Governor 
General in council that he be pleased to suspend the Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee and to appoint a Committee in itg place tor a close enquiry into the genera] 
conditions of economic life and labour in reference to the resources of the 
country and estimate of the Nationa] Income,”? 


Mr. Rama Iyengar, in moving his resolution, reviewed the salient points in 
the proceedings of the Council of State which brought about the constitution of 


this Committee. In particular he referred to the insistence of non-official mem- 
bers 1a the upper chamber tor a wider enquiry into the system of taxation on 
a scientific and equitable method The Government of India, he said, had already 
agreed to the economic enquiry by accepting the resolution in the Council ot 
State and he was asking for no more. The scope of the enquiry proposed hy 


the Government was narrow. It did not include questions relating to land 
revenue, railways, delt and proverty of the people of India. 


Mr. VENKATAPATHI RAJU in supporting the resolution hinted at the extreme- 
ly poor condition of masses in India under British rule and said that the Assem- 
bly must insist on a thorough Cnquiry into it. The Government of India had 
held several enquiries before, but neither the evidence collected nor the efforts 
were placed within the reach of the public. An expert Finance Member like 
Sir Basit Blackett with international reputation ought to realise the need for a 
thorough economic enquiry. 


Sir BASIL BLACKETT said he had heard a good deal from the mover and his 
supporter about the necessity for an economic enquity, but no reason had been 
advanced as to why the Taxation Committee should he suspended. 


Mr. Patel : Wait, you will hear it. 


Sir Basil Blackett : | do not get the reasons from the mover and his sup- 
rter. I am entitled to assume that it is a very 00r case. 
he mover, he said, had referred at great length to the proceedings in tho 


Council of State and had based his case on that. The debates in the Council 
were illuininating, Sir Maneckji Dadabhai, who moved the resolution, said that 
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the taxes should be arranged according to the taxable capacity of the people. 
Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas said that if they were to appoint a roving commission 
to find out the average national income, they would have to wait for another 
20 years before the Commission concluded _ its labours. Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas, who was then a_ member of the Council of State, had pointed out 
that the question affected the Provincial Governments vitally and their opinions 
must be received. As for the enquiry, it was conceived in the speaker’s own 
mind. Very shortly after his arrival in India, Mr. Ginwala suggested it in the 
Assembly and the Inchcape Committee drew attention to the obvious defect of 
not having a body of experts on the taxation problems. Thereupon the Central 
Roard of Revenue was constituted. Other countries in the world soon after 
the war held an enquiry very much on the same lines as he proposed to do. 

As a matter of fact we are late in. the day in making this enquiry”. The 
(tovernment in February last announced the terms of reference to the Council of 
State and gave a gencralindication in regard to the personnel. TheCouncil of State 
thereupon passed a resolution amended by the Government urging that local 
Governments be consulted in regard to the desirability of undertaking an 
enquiry into the general economic conditions. Government also addressed a 
circular to the Local Goverments asking their opinion on the desirability of 
holding an All-India Economic enquiry, In March the Government came before 
the Assembly with a demand for a grant for this Committee. The demand was 
sanctioned, without any discussion or opposition. The Government naturally 
took the view that the Assembly not only desired the Committee but wanted_ it 
to proceed on its work. No change 1n the situation had since occurred. The 

hairman and Secretary of the Committee and its British members were asked 
to take advantage of their presence in Europe to study the system in those 
countries and they had already collected statistics in London and_ Geneva. 
Here the Government had been busy prepariug statistics and collecting data from 
the Local Governments. Was it right and in accordance with the dignity of 
the House to turn round now and say that it did not want the Committee, 
which was appointed as a result of the delibrate decision of the House? 


As for the proposed economic enquiry, every one sympathised with the 
dcsire toelevate the economic level of the masses. He was sorry to hear a member 
of the Assembly putting forward what the speaker regarded as ridiculous nonsense 
that India, the richest country in the world, had been made poor as a_ result of 
British rule. India _was considered to be the home of gold, jewels and 
treasure and it was still the sink of gold and treasure and the economic level 
of the people was certainly not higher in the days of Nadir Shah. The state- 
ment had been made merely to serve as a perfervid peroration. The Manchester 
theory that a Government’s sole duty was to maintain law and order bad now 
been considerably modified and the Governments weie now taking enormous 
interest in the uplift of the masses. [ere in India one of the purposes of the 
Reforms was so to divide Government functions as to retain in the hands of the 
Central Government the duty of maintaining law and order, maintaining unity 
amidst the diversity represented by the various autonomous provinces, and to 
entrust Provincial Governments with the Nation-building subjects. Thus the 
views of the Local Governments, who have been entrusted with the task _ of 
raising the economic life of the people, would not only be important but decisive 
in determining whether an All-India enquiry should be held or not. 


The Government had not come to any decision yet as all replies have not 
been received; but a majority of those who have sent their replies have 
opposed an All-India enquiry, because of the variations in Provincial conditions. 
Some provinces were already engaged in their own enquiries. The Bombay 
Government had supported it and for an interesting reason, namely, with a view 
to get an authoritative pronouncement which would not put the Government in 
possession of facts to refute the wild allegations about the increasing poverty 
of the people of India. ‘Since I have come to India’. added Sir Basil, ‘I have 
heard frequent repetition of this outrageous misreading of history. 


As regards the demand for finding out the average annual income of the 
people of India, he had very little belief in the value of such estimates. Even 
in England which was more or less a homogeneous country, the Government 


had refused officially to recognise the estimates of National income made by 
14 
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various experts whose conclusions sometimes varied by 100 per cent. (Laughter.) 
Moreover the value of money varied from time to time. Statistics were useful 
only if used properly. The idea of inventing an average annual income Of 
Indians and then to from _that as a basis for a scientific system of taxation was 
unsound. Sir Purushotamdas in his speech in the upper chamber had lal 
down the principle of taxation contrary to this view. 

_ The Taxation Enquiry Committee was however charged with making exten- 
sive economic enquiries, but a very careful limit has been put with a view 
avoid converting it into a roving commission. But this Committee would be 
a most efficient machinery for collection of valuable data for further. study 
int) the cconomic conditions of India. The need for a Taxation Enquiry was 
an urgent one and revision of the system with a view to have a more _scientifi2 
svstem was of considerable importance. India had been given the Reforms; If 
that constitution was to progress she must evolve a system of finance as other 
countries, notably as U. S. A. and Switzerland had done. This question was also 
being considered by Australia. Moreover if the Meston settlement was to be re- 
vised It was necessary to have the essential preliminaries settled by the pro- 
proved enquiry in order to have a more satisfactory settlement ; because it would 

e Impossible to have a settlement satisfactory to all. The Reforms had 
brought about a division between the Central and the Local Governments 
which must also hove effect on the system of finance. For instance excise was 
a provincial subject, but a distillery established in one province was selling its 
products id another province. This caused a dispute on the point of revenue. 
He was glad to say that a settlement was about to be reached on the issue; 
but it indicated one instance in the situation. which required thorough exami- 
nation. Then again even on to-day’s order paper he saw resolutions, one of 
which wanted to deprive the Government _ of 20 crores of the Excise revenue. 
Another wanted to abolish the Cotton Excise duty and a_ third wanted to hit 
the Opium revenue which was already diminishing and which the speaker did 
not regret. Jt was obvious therefcre that some part of the revenue was preca- 
rious. 

He strongly repudiated the suggestion that the Government were instituting 
an enquiry to have a fresh taxation. On the other hand as the economic distur- 
bances arising out of the war were disappe ring, there was every chance 0 
reducing taxation or at any rate trying to relieve the provincial of contributions. 
It might be that the rich will have to pay moro than at present. (Laughter) 
He hoped he had been able to show that it was obviously desirable to have the 
Taxation enquiry sufficiently wide to cover the points he mentioned, but suf- 
ficiently narrow to sccure that it won’t go on for generations. As for the 
mover’s objections Land Revenue, said the speaker, was provincial subject. 
Railways he did not want to tax. Debt was expenditure and no question of 
taxation arose. As for monopolies, Salt revenue was a monopoly and was going 
to be examined. As for the poverty. of the people of India, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would deal with that. question. Concluding, the Finance Member_said 
the committee was appointed with the approval of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and of the Assembly, and he confidently hoped that the House would 
not stultify itself and stultify the action taken by the Government of India by 
passing the resolution. 


Mr. VY. J. PATEL criticised the personnel of the Taxation Committee. He did 
not know who Sir Percy Thompson was. As for Dr. Paranjpye, who was tho 
sneaker’s best friend, well, he was a very good school-master, but was incom- 
jeter to he on the Taxation Committee. As for the Maharajah of_ Burdwan, 

r. Patel did not want to say anything. About, Dr. Hyder, Mr. Patel only 
recently came to know that he was an economist. Indians objected to the 

ersonnel of this Committee and this Assembly wanted men in whom they would 

ave confidence. There would be no_ other result from the labours of the 
present Committee but a recommendation fora fresh taxation. The whole 
object of Sir Basil Blackett was to get more revenues, as the Government feared 
that excise and liquor. revenue were bound togo shortly. The Committee's 
enquiry was a far-reaching enquiry on taxation, but what was now wanted was 
a thorough enquiry into the economic condition of the people, millions of whom 
were living on only one meal a day. Then and only then could there bea 
Committee on taxation, Why should the Government shirk this wider economic 
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enquiry being instituted ? First, it was their guilty conscience. Mr. Patel 
repeated that this once richest country was now the poorest in the world. If the 
Government denied it, then let them not shirk an open enquiry at present. The 


Government opposed. such an enquiry because they feared that it would bring out 
ugly facts about British rule. 


Mr. Goswami’s AMENDMENT, 


Mr, GOSWAMI then moved an. amendment to the effect that the present 
Taxation Committee be dissolved and in its place a thorough enquiry 
be instituted into the economic condition of various classes, their income 
per head, their capacity to bear the existing burden of taxation, and the 
ever resources of the country through a representative Committee at 
east two-thirds of which should be elected by the Indian Legislative Assembly. 


Mr. (roswami_ traversed the general grounds of the necessity for a , wider 
ny and emphasised that Mr. Gokhale, 20 years ago, pressed in vain for 
such an enquiry. He pointed out that a system of taxation was yet to 
created and asserted that impoverishment in India, if it was not a direct result of 
British rule, was a standing disgrace to the present administration. (Applause). 


The Assembly then adjourned for Junch. On reassembling— 


Mr. CHAMANLAL, in supporting the amendment of Mr. Goswami, refe! red to 
the various authorities ancient and modern, to suppoit his contention that India 
had become poorer and poorer as a result of exploitation by Brnitishers in this 
country. What was the necessitv, he asked, of certain | members of the Taxa- 
tion Committee going to the other countries to_asvertain the methods of taxation ° 

he proper place was the villages in India. The great wrong done to the peo- 
ple of India by sending them to a premature grave by means of a system of 
piouavon must be done away with and that would not be without very bitter 
and dangerous struggle. 


_ Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS Spee hisposition. He referred to hi, own speech 
in the Council of State, where he had clearly pointed, out that the House could 
not consider an enquiry into the svstem of taxation if it was to increase the 
burden of taxation. Proceeding. Sir Purushottamdas urged that the Government 
could not go very long with undertaking an enquiry on the taxable capacity of 
the people on the lines indicated in Mr. Goswami’s resolution. The average 
annual income of the people in this country would furnish a reliable basis 
for taxation ; but an economic enquiry was needed and the Government need 
not fear that the results of such an gay would be damaging to them. The 
proper course for the Government would be to get together a body of experts, 
like the annual economic conference or some other body, and ash them to sugeg- 
est various lines along which information and statistics had to be collected and 
then the (tovernment should give instructions to local Government and authori- 
ties concerned to collect data on those lines for a period of, say, three or four 
years. When these results had been collected then.a committee could go into 
all those statistics and come to conclusions. While, therefore, he was not in 
favour of suspending the proposed Taxation Committee’s enyuiry, he urged that 
the Government should start the other enquiry. 


After a few more speeches the President adjourned the discussion till the 
22nd September. 


When the discussion was resumed on tho 22nd, the Legislative Assembly 
adopted Mr. Jinnah’s amendment for dissolution of the present Taxation 
Enquiry Committee and the appointment of a larger committee, with wider and 
comprehensive terms of reference. 


Mr. RANGACHARIAR felt that what thecommittce proposed was not thorough- 
going. The Government was not averse to an economic enguiy. He wou 
therefore urge the dissolution of the present committee, the appointment of 
another larger_committee including representative Indians, experts, and also 
members from Western countries with fresh out-look. He had no objections to 
the personnel of the present committee being included in the larger committee, 
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The material for an economic enquiry was already there in various provinces 
and he agreed with Sir Sivaswami lyer that the committee need not take very 
long to begin the enquiry. The Finance Member could ask for an interim 
report from the committee, or if his term expired before the committee sub- 
mitted the alt he could join the committee and serve India in that capacity. 
(Laughter) The speaker did not agree with those who did not want a taxation 
enquiry at all. He wanted it, but also wanted along with it an economic en- 
aur, ee therefore moved an amendment to this effect to Mr. Goswami's 
amendment. 


Mr, WILSON, representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, sup- 
ported the Taxation enquiry whole-heartedly and told the House that the pro- 
per course was to wait for the report of this Committee and then to examine the 
necessity for further steps. When the Tariff Board was appointed its personnel 
did not appeal to them, but the Board’s work was perfectly brilliant. 
Similarly, when the Taxation Committee’s report was out, they would find 
full satisfaction in it. As for India’s position, the speaher believed she was a 
wealthy country and extremely wealthy, though. her true wealth was inequita- 
bly distributed. They should therefore find out how best to raise taxation for 
the further development of the country. He said that about 2,000 crores of rupees 
worth of crop was reaped every year in India. They could work out what per 
head it, came_to and_ this excluded her wealth in minerals, timber and other 
commoditics. He quoted figuies, and said that as a result of irrigation introduced 
by British rule there was an increase of between 30 to GU per cent in culti- 
vated area and this was tar _ahove the proportion ot the rise in population. 
Therefore, India had surplus produce and exported it abroad and got money 
for it. This was how under British rule India. had grown richer.. As for the 
poverty of the people if was based largely on laziness and other social reasons 
such as carly marriages. 


Mr. RANGASWAMI TYENGAR_ asked the House not to be misled by the 
rosy picture painted by the Finance Member of the would—be results of the 
Taxation Committee. Just as in holding the Taxation enquiry before 
the economic enquiry, the Finance Member was putting the cart hefore 
the horse, so in thinking that the committee could evolve a__ scheme 
of Federal Finance without having a system of Federal Government, Sir Basil 
Blackett was putting the cart before the horse. How could they introduce the 
Federal scheme, he asked, without amending the Government of India Act and 
the various rules thereunder? The other day, Sir Fredrick Gauntlett, Anditor- 
General, in giving evidence before the Reforms Fnquiry committee, admitted 
that the grant of Financial autonomy to_ the provinces would involve a very 
complicated process, particularly about deciding upon the grant of cash balances 
to the various provinces. The speaker was night in saying that the real pur- 

ose of the enquiry proposed was not to evolve a scheme of Federal Finance, 
ut to explore fresh sources_olf taxation of the poonle of this country. Moreover, 
the complicated_question of Land Revenue had been left out. He tnerefore 
supported Mr. Goswami’s amendnient. 

Pandit M.M. MALAVIYA warned his European friends not to be led away by 
the sight of afew green fields and the amounts of the exports from India. Every- 
thing in India had been taxed, and he wondered whether there was avenue left 
for taxation. In appointing this committee the Finance Member had usurped 
the functions of the Assembly. If. the matter had been placed before the 
Assembly, it would have offered its opinion which would probably have heen 
of the same lines as those suggested by the amendment of Mr. Goswami. When 
Mr. Wilson had spoken of India’s imcreased prosperity, had he thought_of 
increasing taxation, including income-tax, super-tax and land revenuc? The 
taxation enquiry was like adding insult to injury. A scientific method of taxa- 
tion was an Impossiblility and_there was no use wasting time, labour and, money 
on the Taxation Committee. The only best mcthod was a general enquiry into 
the economic condition of the people by taking certain villages in each province 
for enquiry. He therefore supported Mr. Goswami’s ainendment. 

Mn. JOSHI in a Jong speech justified the necessity for the Taxation Com- 
mittee but saw no reason why the larger enquiry should not be held along with 
it or prior to it. He justified the taxation enquiry because he believed there 
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was a large class of people who must not be taxed at all. He hoped the Taxa- 
tion Committee would find out which class should not be taxed at all. 


[Mr. Rama lyengar: Can this Committee do that? 
Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly] 


Mr. Joshi, continuing, observed that if people from Madras and other distant 
part of India could go to Assam for a salary of six rupees per annum, then 
really the condition of the people in the villages could be easily imagined. He 
therefore thought that the Taxation Committee must not be dissolved but must 
be made to conduct 'the enquiry. As for its personnel, ho thought it was impos- 
sible to got a much better committee even by election. 


Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO reviewed the history of the demands for an 
enquiry put forward from time to time and quoted in extenso telling extracts 
from the views of several prominent authorities in economic matters to point 
out the need for an enquiry. He opined that there was no_basic principle in 
the system of taxation and said the enyuiry by a Taxation Committee should 
not be dropped, but he wanted to know the difficulty in making the present 
enquiry comprehensive so as to include the taxable capacity of the people. 


Mr. JINNAH’s AMENDMENT. 


Mr. JINNAH then moved an amendment for the “dissolution of the present 
Taxation Enquiry Committee and the appointment in its place of a com- 
mittee of non-officials and experts, in consultation with the leaders of the 
parties in the Assembly, to institute a thorough enquiry into and_ report 
on ue following matters with the power to them to make an ‘ad interim’ 
report :— 

(1) The economic condition of the various classes of the people of India ; 

(2) their income per head : _ 

(3) their cepeny to bear the existing burden of taxation (including land 
revenue); 

(4) the general resources of the country ; ee eas Wace 

(5) the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed at present 
between the different classes of the population ; a 

(6) whether the. whole scheme of taxation, central, provincial and local, 
is equitable and in accordance with economic principles ; if not, in what 
respect it is defective ; 

(7) on the suitability of alternate sources of taxation without increasing the 
present level; . 

(8) as to the machinery required for the imposition of assessment and 
collection of taxes old and new ; and | 

(9) on the general financial and economic effects of the proposal. 

Mr. GOSWAMI thereupon withdrew his amendment. 

Pandit MOTILAL moved an amendment, to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment to provide 
that instead of the committee being appointed by the Government in consulta- 
tion with the party leaders, one-third of the personnel of the committee should 
be appointed by the Government and two-third bv the House. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN pointed out that the proposal for the 
appointment of an executive committee by the House was unconstitutional, and 
it was proposed in Mr. Jinnah’s amendment to hold an enquiry into the Central, 
Provincial and Local taxation. Were they going to force such a committee 
without consulting local Governments ? Moreover, would it not interfere with 
provincial autonomy ? 

The President pointed out the personnel and, the manner of the committee’s 
appointment. To that extent therefore it was similar to Mr. Goswami’s amend- 
ment which had been withdrawn. Therefore the Pandit’s amendment was 


not in order. Sir Basil Blackett then summed up the debate. 


The amendment of Mr. Jinnah was put to vote and carried 
by 62 to 42 votes 


14(a) 
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Criminal Law Amendment Bill 


Qn the 23rd Septemberin moving the final readingof his bill to repeal Part IT 
of the Criminal Law Act Dr. GQUR said he was asking the Houscto do what the 
Government had failed to do despite the recommendation of the Repressive 
Laws Committee. 


Mr. TONKINSON, Home Secretary, hoped that he might still persuade the 
Assembly to reject the Bill, because the reputation of the House was involved. 
It has been stated, he said, that the present Bill proposed to remove the restric- 
tion on the right of association. This was an incomplete statement of the case. 
Hie quoted extensively from Professor Dyce and Professor Sidgwick—whom 
Pandit Motilal had recognised as authority—to show that the right of formation 
of an association was restricted by the obligation that it did not limit the 
freedom of its members and the freedom of outsiders. Who could deny, asked 
the speaker, that the recent volunteer movement interfered with the freedom of 
outsiders ? As a matter of fact at present the exercise of the right ot forma- 
tion of association was raising a difficulty in_ every civilised country in the 
world. England had witnessed a series of strikes and lock-outs. The United 
States was faced with the effocts of Mercantile trusts to create for themselves. 
monopolies. Professor Sidgwick had also pointed out that if there was systet 
matic disobedience to law encouraged by any association, the State must protect 
itself against such associations. This was a theoretical justification of the 
provisions relating to association. Even in England, for whose law of juris- 
pradenve Pandit Motilal had expressed admiration, there were provisions of 
aw _to prevent associations from disturbing jane peace. He quoted from 
Sir Reginald Craddock’s statement. in 1913 that if there was a gap in the 
Criminal aw it must be filled up immediately. Dr. Gour’s bill on the other 
hand, wanted to create a gap. The speaker believed that the Act ought to 
remain as a permanent part of the law of the land; but instead. of amending 
the Act what was now _ proposed_ was the repeal of it. Provisions of the Bill 
were being already used in the Punjab, where intimidation and terrorism had 
been practised. The Government had been informed by Pandit Motilal of the 
seriousness of the position and in view of their responsibility for the mainten- 
aoe law and order the Government would not abandon any precaution at this 
juncture. 


Lala DUNI CHAND said that the law was being applied in the Punjab most 
wantonly and indiscriminately and had been abused. He believed that the 
provisions of the Cr. P.C. and the I.P.C. were quite enough to meet these emer- 
gencies. 


Mr. JINNAH said Mr. Tonkinson had delivered an essay on law and his 
speech was rich with quotations from_most elementary texts; but he had not 
answered the question the speaker had put. Was there any Government in the 
world which asked for such extraordinary powers in normal times? Anarchical 
crime could not be dealt with under this Act and the Government had not 

noted a single instance where anarchical association had been dealt with under 
this Act. It was now being applied only in the Punjab, The speech of Mr. 
Tonkinson appeared to the speaker as from.a ruler who would not brook any 
interference with his orders or administration. Under. the Act an Executive 
order was supreme and a member of an unlawful association must either go_to 
jail or_ resign his nee even if he thought that the association was do- 
ing noble work. Instead of losing its reputation by voting for repeal, the 
ged euplased that the House would lose its reputation if it did not vote 
or the repeal. 


Pandit MOTILAL said Mr. Tonkinson had, by misrepresenting his speech, 
used it to support the Government case. He had said that the whole basis of 
his speech was that the Government was responsible for these anarchical 
associations and that unless the Government mended its way, the associations 
would not only not cease to exist but one fine morning the Government would 
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wake to find the whole of India in the grip of secret societies. ‘ You are stand- 
ing on the edge of the precipice. One false step will take you fathoms down 
Into the abyss.” 


The Home Member had said that although they could not use the law 
against secret societies they could use it to prevent other associations and 
waverers from joining them. The speaker felf that the Government. could 
not possibly touch these associations. Perhaps the only law that could help 
them would be to take charge of all youths of the country who might 
just on the verge of joining the movement. He denied that in England such 
a law existed and enabled the Executive to declare an association unlawful. 
Here it was entirely in the hands of the Executive to decide whether an associa- 
tion was unlawful or not and the sting lay in the fact that the judiciary 
no power. The reputation of the House was that it had pledged itself to repeal 
all repressive laws and there was no doubt that the measure under discussion 
was repressive. 


_ Sir Alexander MUDDIMANsaid he had heard no one suggesting that associa- 
une which had as their object intimidation and terrorism should not be dealt 
with. 


Mr. Jinnah: But who should be the judge? 


The Home Member: Then that was a case for the amendment of the Act 
but not its repeal. They were all agreed that associations of the kind described 
in the Act should be suppressed. 


Sir Sivaswami asked whether the Government would repeal clause 15 B 
which empowered the Executive to declare an association unlawful; that would 
determine his vote. 


_ The Home Member said he could not be expected to give a pledge on an 
important point at the Jast moment. If the speaker had been asked on the 
prevous ay, he might have consulted the Government of India in the 
meantime. 


Dr. Gour pointed out that Sir Chimanlal Setalvad had asked for a similar 
assurance on the last day. 


The Home Member replied that Sir Chimanlal had not asked for the repeal. 
but only for an intervention of the judiciary. Continuing, the Home Member 
said his main point was this, that considering the position in Bengal and 
the Punjab he held that the position was abnormal. Mr. Jinnah had said 
that such legislation should not be asked for in, normal times. He agreed 
that those were not normal times. The power might not be fully against anar- 
chy; but he was quite prepared to use it as far as he could. “If you do away 
yt ee Special powers there is no stage left behind the ordinary law and 

artial Law. 


Mr. Jinnah: Good Government. 

Home Member: I trust the Government is already good (laughter). Concluding, 
the Home Member opposed the motion. 

Dr. Gour’s motion that the Bill be repealed was then put to lvote 
and passed by 71 votes against 40. 


AMENDING THE Evipence Ac’. 


Mr. Rama lIyengar’s motion to refer his Bill to amend the Indian Evidence 
Act to a Select Committee was negatived. 


Reeistration Act AMENDMENT. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved that his Bill to amend the Indian Registration 
Act be referred to a select committee. The Bill is to enable some sub-registrars 
to exercise powers and duties of a registrar to hold an enquiry on denial 
of execution. 

Mr. TONKINSON said that the Bill referred to Provincial Transferred subject 
and local Government should be given an oppor nity to express their view on 
the Bill. He moved for the circulation of the Bill which was agreed to, 
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Unlawful Assemblies and use of Fire Arms. 


Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved that the Bill, to provide that when fire-arms are 
used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly a preliminary warning. shall in 
certain circumstances be given, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
the Home Member, Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Gour, Sardar Gulab Singh, Mr. B. Venkata- 

athi Raju, Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Tonkinson, Mr. Goswami, Mr. Pal, Pandit 
fadan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. W. S.J. Wilson and himself. 


Jn moving this motion Mr. Rangachariar briefly narrated the history of this 
Bill. He said the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri urged in 1921 in the 
Council of State that when fire-arms were used for the purpose of dispersing 
an assembly a preliminary warning should be given and a certain procedure 
should he adopted. A Bill to give effect toa portion of this resolution was 
introduced in the Council of State by the Government of India and pass 
there in_ August 1921. When the Bill as passed in the Council of State was 
presented 1o the Assembly for consideration, he (Mr. Rangachariar) gave notice 
of an amendment as contained in this Bill. Sir William Vincent took permission 
of the Assembly to withdraw the Bill in order to consider the amendments and 
bring it up_again if so desired. The Government decided to drop the Bill 
altogether and did not make any further motion. 


Mr. Rangachariar in explaining the Bill. said that he felt that 
the Jaw in India owas in many — essential respects different from 
the law in England and he saw no reason why it should be so. The possession 
of fire-arms was rather a dangerous incentive to use indiscriminately and when 
there was no necessity for it. Ile knew that in their recently published des- 
patch on Justice McCardic’s judgment the Government of India had dissociated 
themsclves from the doctrine of indiscriminate firing ; but there had heen cases 
where fire-arms had been resorted to unnecessarily. He quoted cases in Madura 
and in Choolai in Madras where his conviction was that there was no necessity 
for the use of fire-arms. He knew that it was due more to want of nerve on 
the part of police men that fire-arms were used than any deliberate intention to 
kill. Policemen get panic-stricken and the possession of fire-arms served an 
Incentive to use them. He knew that the Government recognised that they 
should issue executive orders, on the lincs indicated in the Bill, but executive 
oiders we1e different from provisions, in the law, Before an assemlly was fired 
upon, fullest warning should be given by all available means to the assembly 
that unless it dispersed within a given time it would be fired upon and any 
person injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband or 
wife of the person killed might make a complaint against any person for any of- 
fence committed by him. This provision was necessary. Prosecutions were 
not launched by the Government themselves against officers who had deliberate- 
ly used fire-arms, The absence of such a provision encouraged the officers to 
use fire-arms indiscriminately, for they knew at present that the Government 
would support them. Mr. Rangachariar asked :—Was there any case in which 
the Government took the initiative and prosecuted officers where they had gone 
wrong ?. There was none. Hence the need for Doves that the injured 
party might have resort to a court of law as was the case in England. 


_ Sir, Alexander MUDDIMAN in_ opposing the motion made a long speech 
justifying the existing practice. He admitted that it was of the greatest 
importance that fire-arms should be used in the most discriminate manner’, 
but he wondered if Mr. Rangachariar had ever been a noter or seen a riot 
himself. (Laughter), To mect a man in battle was one thing and to deal with 
a mob was_another, because in the latter case courage and determination were 
necessary. Mr. Rangachariar had talked that Indian crowds were peaceful and 
could be restrained. He was right up to a certain degree, but where there was 
religious passion or some powerful motive he wondered if the crowd could be 
peaceful and be dispered. The Home Membcr admitted that there had been 
and there would be cases in which officers might have lost or might lose their 
heads ; but these were exceptions and notthe rule. Speaking genorally. Sir 
Alexander thought that the thanks of the Assembly were due to these officers 
who had to carry out duties of an unpleasant character. He paid a tribute to 
many Indian officers who in circumstances of great difficulty shown great 
courage and great discretion. 
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Sir Alexander Muddiman then analysed every rule which Mr. Ranga- 
chariar had laid down in the Bill. As regards the first, he asked, who was 
to judge whether an Assembly could not be_ dispersed except by the use 
of fire-arms. Could it be a matter of judicial finding before the use of 
firearms? As regards the rule that-there must be written order hefore 
firearms were used the Home Member asked the House to imagine a 
crowd of rioters one half consisting of Hindus and the other of Mahomedans 
both in the pitch of excitement, and that policemen were between them and if 
on account of the throwing of brickbats on either side, some half a_ dozen die, 
was it the duty of the police then to sit quict and wait for an order in writ- 
ing ? Indeed it would be difficult in such cases to wait for an order in writing 
because the Police would be torn to pieces between the two sides. Of course 
there were cases in which an order in writing could be ‘obtained. In England 
there was no restriction on the use of fire-arms against a mob. The discretion 
of an officer was absolute, but the Riot Act was read and any one who remained 
in an unlawful assembly after one hour was guilty. As regards the fullest warn- 
ing being given to an assembly the Home Member asked who was to give the 
warning. Was it the Magistrate or the mob? He had heard of cases in which 
the mob decided this point. (Laughter). 


Although he agreed that the fullest warning should be given yet they could 
not lay down a provision in law to that effect because it was impossible to be 
carried out. He had no objection to Clauses 4 and 5 but he pointed out that 
there were difficulties in making a full report within 24 hours of the occurrence. 
Such reports would not be complete. He quoted the experience in the case of 
the recent Delhi riots.) The Home Member, speaking as regards the injured 
person resorting to law courts against the officer responsible for the offence of 
using fire-arms, said that the need for use of fire-arms was more frequent in 
India due largely to communal differences, racial differences and religious differ- 
ences. 

Mr. Rangachariar: And nervousness. 

Sir. Alexander Muddiman : Whose nervousness ? 

Mr. Rangachariar: Of the Police. . 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: A nervous Police constable is a person whom | 
am yet to meet. A policeman will become nervous only when you provide hy 
the law that he will be proceeded_against if he happens to use fire-arms. 
by such a provision you may be deterring him from doing what he ought to do 
in the interests of the remainder of the population. 


The motion of Mr. Rangachariar was then put and carried by 58 
against 38 votes. 


Mr. Rama lyengar’s motion to refer his Bill amending the Registration Act 
to a Select Committee was carried by 42 votes against 30. 


Omier Non-Orricta, Bibs. 


The House then proceeded to consider the introduction of new Bills. 


Mr. CHAMANLAL introduced his bill to make provision for weekly payment 
of wages to workmen, domestic servants and other employees. He said his 
bill intended to save the workers out of the clutches of mill agents and mill 
managers. Recently the Bombay Government took notice of this matter and 
later in Parliament it was stated that the question of weekly wages was under 
consideration. 

Mr. JOSHI next. introduced his bill to regulate the employment of women 
in factories and mines and of those estates to which the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act of 1901 applied, some time before and some time after confine- 
ment, and to make provision for the payment of maternity benefit. 

Mr. Chalmers, a tea gardener from Assam, said that in Assam they were ahead 
of all other countries in the concessions they had made to women employed 
there. He objected to discrimination made against Assam and considered the 
proposal as unjust. 
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_ Mr. K. C. NEOGY next introduced the Bill to amend the Railway Act with a 
view to prohibit reservation of compartments for persons belonging to a parti- 
cular community or race. 


_ Dr. GOUR then introduced the Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act of 1872 
with a view to remove anachronism and bring the age of the majority down 
from 21 years to 18 as provided for in the Indian Majority Act at present. 
Those between the age of 18 and 21 who did not have fathers or guardians 
could not marry under the Act. 


_ Mr. Doraiswamy IYENGAR’S Bill to amend the Stamp Act was opposed by 
Sir Basil Blackett as it was an attack on the stamp revenue of the provinces 
aa : the cara Government. The introduction of the Bill was refused by 47 

against 27. 


NON- OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS—24th SEPTEMBER. 


The Legislative Assembly held its last sitting of the session on the 24th. Non- 
Official resolutions appeared on the agenda paper, of which the first three rela- 
ted to the cotton excise duty, causes of floods, and release of political prisoners. 


Cotton Excise Duty. 


Further discussion was then continued on the resolution of Mr. Kasthurbhai 
Lalbhai for the removal of the cotton excise duty, and the reference to the 
Tariff Board of the question of further protection to cotton industry. Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishindas reviewed in detail the history of the cotton excise_ duty 
and the demands put forward from time to time for its removal in the Legis- 
latures. He referred in particular to the promise of Lord Hardinge and asked 
that it should be fulfilled now at least. 


Mr. NEOGY moved an amendment to the effect ‘that the cotton excise duty 
be repealed, and that the question of further protection to the industry be mot 
referred to the Tariff Board. He opined_that the removal of the cotton excise 
duty would not affect the hand-loom industry. Coming as he did from Dacca, 
he was in a position to state that so far as finer quality cloth was concerned, it 
would not be affected by. the withdrawal of the excise duty. He appealed to 
the Government to consider the moral aspect. of removing this duty, which had 
been imposed under the dictation of Lancashire. 

_ Sir Charles INNES avoided the unhappy history behind the duty and admitted 
it was a bad tax, a condemnation which, Sir Purshotamdas_ said, was most 
disappointing at this late hour. Soon after standing up Sir Charles Innes 
took a big plunge into the sea of statistics and both he and the House seemed 
to be lost in it. What was he aiming at? To yeewe that despite this impost 
the cotton mill industry had greatly thrived and there was no case for any 
protection. The prosperity of mills, retorted Pandit Malaviya and Sir Purshotam- 
das, did not. prove that the impost was not unbearable but that despite this 
burden which at the dictation of Lancashire had been put to strangle Indian 
cotton mills the mill industry had thrived by its own heroic efforts and 
attained a position which had extorted admiration from the Commerce Member. 
Sir Charles Tones next proceeded to state that the Indian mills regulated their 
prices according to the price of imported_cloth and that if the duty was lifted 
it would only transfer 1 1-2 crores from Government coffers to the pockets of 
the millowners. Was it right that money_taken out from the collective purse 
of India should go to benefit certain individuals? Should they for the sake of a 
mere moral gesture, asked Sir Basil Blackett, remove the duty rather than vote 
for a reduction of provincial contributions which would help the masses by 
the spread of education? 


The same argument almost formed the sole basis of Colonel Crawford’s 
attack when in his pretended enthusiasm for the interests of the masses of 
India he characterised the attack of the representatives of Indian millowners as 
‘indecent.’ The expression jarred on the ears of the House. It was not only 
nope arena but in absolute bad taste. But unfortunately the President 
did not hear it. Pandit Malaviya therefore immediately brought, it to the 
ante of the Chair and Colonel Crawford had to eat the humble pie and with- 

Ww it. 
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Pandit MALAVIYA thereupon exposed the false impression created by the 
Government spokesman. He showed that in the past Indian cotton mills had 
not necessarily regulated their prices on the basis of imported cloth and that if 
the duty was removed they were a aa to reduce their prices. But even 
if they did not, who bene fitted? The country as a whole, because the surplus 
would be used to enable the mill industry to withstand the serious raids made 
into the Indian market by_cheap Japanese piecegoods and to expand the indus- 
try with a view to enable India to become self-contained in the matter of 
cloth production. 


Sir Charles INNES did not rest content with merely opposing the repeal 
of the excise duty. He warned the House that if and when this duty was 
removed he would at once ask the Tariff Board to enquire whether the interests 
of the consumers required a countervailing reduction in the duty on imported cloth. 


Three years ago when the Government in search for additional 
revenue proposed to increase. the duty on imported cloth it 
wanted also to impose a countervailing duty on Indian cloth. As the latter 
proposal was rejected by the Assembly the Government dropped the former, 
oe snow ne that even as late as 1922 Government moved at the dictation of 

neashire. 


Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS spoke with greatfeeling and asked the House 
to stop this tainted money going into public coffers. He was not pleading for 
its abolition because of any consideration of profits. He assured the House 
that he would not mind any such duty being imposed by the House if it thought 
it necessary. He would even consider any other financial proposal for putting 
the Government into funds or suggest alternatives, but this wicked duty must go. 


The question however was not easy of solution. As stated by Mr. Ramchan- 
dra Rao, Government had placed them on the horns of a dilemma. Both the 
Commerce Member and the Finance Member had indicated and by implication 
suggested that at the time of the next budget the House would have to choose 
between a remission of the excise duty and a reduction in provincial contribu- 
tions. Because, said Sir Basil, he would not be able to remit both these for at 
least the next three years. Mr. Rangachariar asked whether there was 
no other alternative. Sir Basil Blackett offered none. It will be. remembered 
that last March also the Assembly was placed in a similar. position Wy being 
asked to choose between the salt tax and a reduction in provincial contributions. 
As similar choice it would be called, upon to make in March, Mr. Ramchandra 
Rao, who, came from Madras. which has carried on a greater and more con- 
sistent agitation against provincial contributions than any other province, voiced 
the general feeling of the House that they would consider that question when 
it came up but now they would unhesitatingly vote for the resolution to ex- 
press the indignant fecling of the House against the perpetuation of a grave 
political wrong. 


Mr. KASTIHORBHAI LALBHAT, replying, accepted the amendment of Mr. 
Neogy. Herebutted thecriticisms of Sir Charles Innes, and referring to the profits 
of cotton mills, he asked, did not the jute industry of Bengal earn 130 per cent. 
profits during the war, whereas the profits of cotton mills in India were only 
ten per_cont.? Moreover, the increase in the number of looms and spindles in 
England, America and Japan was greater and more rapid than in India. 


Sir Charles INNES, summin uP, pointed out that it was absolutely untrue 
that the duty was imposed at the bidding of Lancashire. India enjoyed a mea- 
sure of fiscal autonomy, as was proved by the passage of the Protection Bill. 
Whenever in any fiscal matter this House and the Government of India were in 
agreement, the Secretary of State would not interfere. But the whole question 
of excise duty should be solved solely with reference to the interests of the 
whole of India. That was why he had referred to the economic aspect of the 
case. That economic fact was that the price in India was regulated by the 
im port price. He then asked the House to understand its responsibilities 
to India and vote in the interests of the whole of India. 


The amendment of Mr. Neogy was then carried amidst non- 
official applause the Government not challenging a division. 
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_ Mr B. N. DAS then moved for a Committee of Experts to enquire 
into the causes of recurring floods all over India and to advise the Central and 
Local Govern nts oa the best remedies against such floods. He expressed his 
conviction that disastrous floods such as had recently happened in India were due 
partly to artificial causes like the lack of foresight of human mind and brain. 
Vanal embankments obstructed the natural drainage of water-ways in India, 
and sometimes diverted their course. There were also railway embankments 
with their sledge-hammer lines running mostly parallel to water-ways in India. 
The hand of man in erecting these embankments of railways and of canals 
and highways without taking into consideration the general water-ways of the 
country was responsible for these ever-recurring floods, with consequent epi- 
demics and famines, etc. As an Engineer himself, Mr. Das maintained that 
the Jack of foresight of his profession had turned the country into a land of 
floods, famine and epidemics. In the United States of America, great engineer- 
ing works had been undertaken, and in some cases completed, to prevent the 
ravages of floods. There was no department in the Government of India to 
take such precautions. He hoped that this Goverament, which posed itself as 
the Ma Bap of the teeming millions, would accept the resolution. 


Mr. CHATTERJI being in charge of the Irrigation, Roards and Buildings 
Branch, assured the House that the Government thought that the debate had 
served avery useful purpose and that the question would engage the serious 
attention of the Government, but in this matter. the initiative must come from 
the local Governments, This did not mean that the Central Government dis- 
claimed any responsibility. Replying to Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s point, he said 
the railways also suffered by the floods, both by breaches and_ loss of traffic. 
The railways were therefore as much interested in avoiding floods as the 

eneral public. He assured that the Government of India would address the 

1 Governments and take any action which might be called for in consulta- 
tion with the Local Governments. 


Resototion WItHpRAWN, 


On this assurance Mr. Das withdrew his resolution but hoped it would not 
be pigeon-holed. 

The third resolution on Political Prisoners could not be moved for want of 
time. 

The President then announced: that as a regult of election the 
following were elected as members of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways : Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Abul Kasim, Mr. Aney, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Patel, Mr. Darcy Lindsay, Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Mr. Samaiullah 
Khan, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. Rama Iyengar. 


Sesston PRoROGUED. 


A message was then read from H. E. the Governor-General 
daeeedian Gi session of the Assembly, and the House then dispersed, 


The Council of State 


SIMLA—3rd SEPTEMBER 1924. 


The COUNCIL of STATE met first on the 3rd September when several questions 
were answered and four Government Bills were introduced. Before the 
proceedings commenced five members were sworn in. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RULES 


At question-time Dr. Dwarka Nath Mitter, on behalf ot Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadhikari who was absent, put several questions. One of them asked inter 
alia for the reasony and. circumstances relating to the amendment of the Legis- 
lative Rules regarding additional or supplementary grants. 


Mr. CRERAR, the Home Secretary, in his reply said : As the Hon. Member is 
doubtless aware, a temporary injunction was granted by the Calcutta High Court 
on the 7th Juy against the President of the Bengal Legislative Council, includ- 
ding in that term the Deputy-President and the Panel of Chairmen, restraining 
them from putting & motion relating toa supplementary grant before the Bengal 
Legislative Council pending the fina! determination of a suit which had heen 
filed in that court. In the course of the order directing the issue of the 
injunction, Mr. Justice Ghosh held that the. motion could not be _ presented 
to the Council because of the provisions of Rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative 
Council Rules. It will be remembered that the Joint Select Committee ot 
Parliamen‘, in their remarks on Clause II of the Bill of 1919, suggested that 
the Governor would be justified, if so advised by his Ministers, when a Council 
had altered the provision for a Transferred Subject in re-submitting a provision 
to the Council for a review of their former decision. The Joint Committee 
intimated that ney did not apprehend that any statutory prescription to_ that 
effect was requi As stated by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
on the 21st July, 1924, the Government of India and the _ Secretary 
of State agreed in thinking that the rules referred to did not in 
fact preclude such a motion as was proposed to be moved hy the 
Government of Bengal. In view however of the opinion expressed by the 
learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court and of the fact that the Government of 
India understood that a similar motion was proposed to be moved in the 
Bombay Legislative Council which was due to meet on the 21st July,the Govern- 
ment of India considered that it was desirable to. amend the Rule. They 
accordingly made the necessary recommendations in regard to the Indian 
Legislative Rules and the Legislative Council Rules of each province. Their 
recommendations were sanctioned by the Secretary of State-in-Council and 
amendments to remove all doubts as to the meaning of the Rules were made 
on the 19th July and published on the 21st July, He would merely add that 
Mr. Justice Ghosh, in directing the issue of the injunction, concluded his order 
by expressing the opinion that the Rules required _ revision in the light of the 
events in the case before him. The Reforms Inquiry Committee was not sitting 
at the time and the propos for amendment and the reasons therefor were 
accordingly not laid before that Committee. The Government of India did not 
know whether the Law Officers of the Crown were consulted in at 
the time. They did not themselves consult the Advocate-General of Bengal. 
The Government were not prepared to lay the correspondence on the table. 

Mr. Vedamurti asked if these rules were placed on the table of the House of 
Commons before they were brought into operation. 

Mr. Crerar: I have no doubt that was the case, but it is not a matter within 


my cognisance. 
Lorp Oxtvier on Rerorms. 


In another question Sir Devaprasd SARBADHIKARI called the Government’s 
attention to Lord Olivier’s speech in the House of Lords on the 21st July on 


15 
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the Indian Reforms and asked whether his speech was not likely to prejudice 
the Reforms before the present Muddiman Committee completed its labours. 


The HOME SECRETARY, quoted the text of Lord Olivier’s speech explaining 
the Home Government’s position and said that in view of those terms no question 
of a representation to the Secretary of State arose, 


LAND REVENUE QUESTION, 


Sir Narasimha SARMA informed Sardar Jogendra Singh that the Governnient 
of India had only _just received the reports of the Committees appointed by/ the 
Governments 0 ras, the Punjab and the United Provinces on the Jiand 
Revenue question. 


A supplementary question by Sardar Jogendra Singh drew the repjy from 
the Education Member that some of these reports recommended a revision of the 
stan and an extension of the period of settlement, but the Goverhment of 
India would be consulted on these matters and if properly raised, thoge matters 
could be discussed by the Central Legislature. 


Mr. Crerar, replying to another question of Sir Devaprasad Sark.adhikari, said 

that it was hoped that a delegation of the Empire Parliamentary Association 

would visit India during the ensuing cold weather and that an, opportunity 

would then occur for arranging informal conferences between “the delegation 

and members of the two Houses of the Legislature, to discuss the part to be 

eps py ie Indian Legislature in the Association and other matters connected 
erewith. 


Tue Kenya Question. 


Sir Narasimha SARMA, replying to Sir DevaprAsad Sa:badhikari’s question 
regarding the pronouncement of the Secretary off State for the Colonics about 
the Kenya question, said the Government of Indj4 would avail themselves of a 
suitable opportunity to make further represefntations in this connection. Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, on behalf of the Viceroy, tht Government of India and him- 
self, expressed high appreciation of the work’of the Colonies Committee. That 
Committee had a delicate and difficult mM18S;,on and had discharged it with great 
credit to themselves and advantage to the “Government. 


Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri asked for S:he publication of the correspondence 


relating to the Kenya question, after o'ntaining if necessary the consent of the 
authorities concerned. 


Sir Narasimha Sarma referred Mr. Sastri to his (the speaker’s) speech on the 
10th March in the Council of Stafre. The Government. of India felt that the 
Kenya question was still a live issue and that it would not be possible just at 
present to obtain the consent of all the parties concerned to the publication of 


ee correspondence, but Mr. S¢stri's suggestion would be taken into considera- 


Replying to Tea es f questions, the Education Member said that the 
Government of India were ,40_, communication with the Secretary of State for 
India on the subject of wa’ ching the interests of India and her nationals in so 
far as they might be affected by_ the inquiries of the various Committees and 
Commissions recently arfnounced by the Colonial Secretary, in respect of East 
Africa and other territories, As regards securing a modification regarding the 
franchise in the hig} ijands and Indians in the public service in Kenya, the 


Government of India v ‘l th : 
farther representatior , zou avail themselves of a suitable opportunity to make 


Mr. Vedamurti 7asked if it was a fact that at the opening of the Legislative 


Council of Kenya ¥)n the 20th August, the Council Chamber segregated Indian 
reporters. 


The Educatior¥, Member said he had no information, 


Z Inpian DeLEGatIon To THE LEaGuE or Nations 


Sir Maho/med SHAFI replied toiMr. Sastri that the Secretary of State, afte t 
careful confsideration, appointed Lord Hardinge as leader of the Indian delega- 


j 


/ 
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tion to the Assembly of the League of Nations. Before this decision was 

ed every consideration was given to the assurance Cony on behalf of 
the Government in the debate in the Council of State last ch. There was 
no question that a non-Indian would more properly expound the subject to be 
discussed at Geneva. The Government of India had no information whether 
the suggestion to appoint Lord Hardinge emanated from the Secretariat nere or 
from the India Office_at Whitehall, but the ey of State was placed in 
pee son of the Council of State’s proceedings before he arrived at the 

ecision. 
Inpian Sotprers’ Litigation. 


_ Four Government Bills were then introduced by Mr. Crerar without 
discussion. The first Bill was toconsolidate and amend the law toprovide for special 
protevtion in respect of the civil and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers serving 
under special conditions. 

Provident Fonps Binh 


The next Bill introduced by Mr. Crerar was to amend and consolidate the 
law relating to Government and other provident funds. The objects of this 
Bill are several. At present the Provident Funds Act. poncs that sums 
standing to the credit of a depositor are payable to the widow or children at 
the decease of the depositor and such sums do not form part of the estate of 
the deceased and the interests of the widow and children are protected. It is 
considered that the same degree of protection should be accorded to other de- 
pendents of the deceased, besides the widow and children, as otherwise the 
accumulations of a depositor who dies before such accumulations are disbursed 
to him may be held liable to meet the debts. It is also provided 
in the Bill that with certain exceptions, in spite of debts, liabilities, as- 
signments or any form, of encumbrance, the depositor on retirement (or his de- 
pendants or nominees if he dies before retirement or after retirement but before 
re ona) should receive intact the accumulations at his credit in 

e fund. 

Motor VEHICLES AcT AMENDMENT. 


The third Bill introduced by Mr. Crerar was to amend the Motor Vehicles 
Act consequent on the decision of the Bombay High Court that the rule of the 
Bombay Government regarding the annual registration of motor vehicles is 
ulira vires, the Local Government not having power to make such a rule under 
the present Act. But there was urgent need for annual registration especially 
In connection with traffic control in large cities. The majority of the 

Government consulted were in favour of amendiig the law. It was 
therefore proposed in this Bull to legalise the renewal of registration of motor 
vehicles after such period and on payment of such fees as may be considered 
desirable by Local Governments. 


OsscENE PUBLICATION TRAFFIC. 
The last Bill was to give effect to certain articles of theinternational conven- 


tion for the suppression of the circulation of, and traffic in, obscene publication. 
The a Orne feature of this bill is to fix the age at 20 under which a person 
should be considered a minor in respect of whom offences might be committed. 
It also provides for the searching of any premises where there is reason to 
believe that objectionable matters are either e or deposited. 


SIMLA—9TH SEPTEMBER. 
On Reptem ber 8th the Council met for Official business. The Soldier’s Liti- 


pahon Bill and the Motor vehicles Amendment Bill were only considered and 
passed. 


Septemb er 9th was the non-official day and important resolutions were 
moved. The first was on the Sikh situation in the Punjab. 
Toe Sima QvEstion 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH initiated the debate on the Sikh question gi i 
the history how due to the loss of Sikh Raj and the decadance that fol awed: 
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the Mahants got the lands attached to the shrines entered in their own names 
and urged absolute claim to control the Gurdwaras according to the wishes 
of the majority of his community. Last February he had put down a motion for 
the appointment of a Reconciliation Board to arrive at a settlement of the Sikh 
uestion. It was not favoured by the hallor until the 16th of last month. 
\the meantime the Birdwood Committee, which never really existed, had 
failed t) do what Sardar Jogendra Singh’s Board was expected to achieve, 
and that in itself, as Sardar Charanjit Singh, while sympathising with his 
fellow Sikhs, was not slow to point out, was a strong argument against the 
motion. The Sardar from Papa als wanted the Council to leave the matter 
to Sir Malcolm Hailey, who should have a free hand and full discretion. 
The Government’s view, as voiced by Mr. Crerar, was much 
on the same line, and, in the event the mover__ recognised 
the force of the agruments adduced and withdrew his motion. He had, how- 
ever, not wasted the time of the Council. For one thing the debate brought 
forth a telling maiden speech from Sir William Birdwood, who could have 
chosen no more fitting subject on which to mnakehis first contribution to the 
proceedings of the Council. Moreover, although the Government could quite 
well have asked the President to disallow the motion, as mainly concerpin 
the Punjab Legislative Council, Mr. Crerar reed with Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadikari that in some respects it was an all-India matter. Anyway, the 
Government were glad to show that they were willing to discuss the question. 


Sardar Jogendra Singh suggested practical limes on which _ his 
Board could proceed. He was compelled to avoid reference to the Parbandhak 
Committee’s intrusion of political considerations into theagitation for reform 
of the shrines. Sikhs only wanted legislation to permit them to 
exercise control ove: their own shrines. but for some unexplained reason the 
Government would not come forward and solve their difficulties. The Courts 
were powerless to prevent abuse» The Akalis were puritans who had merely 
desired to get rid of profligate mahants. They had been turned out of lands 
peloneing to gurdwaras in the name of law and order, A large number of 
them had given their lives at Nankana Sahib for the Sikh cause. As a mimority 
community they could not hope to get legislation through the Provincia! 
Council without the help of the Government. The Sardar dealt in_his speech with 
much comparative history. The Council was reminded of Henry VIII's dissolution 
of the monasteries, and of the parallel to the Akali demonstration offered bv 
the English suffragettes. 


Sardar Jogendra Singh alluded to the prowess of the Sikhs on 
the battlefield, and to the failure of the Birdwood Committee, which had nearly 
effected a settlement. Hope was not dead. hut the Government should move 
There was no other claim put forward by the Sikhs than that they had a 
right to control their own gurdwaras. There was no difference on that question, 
They stood united, determined tn resist to the end, and they would not be 
defeated. Then the Sardar discussed the Nabha_ dispute by 
asking whether the Government would remain idle if English people were 
forbidden access to Christian churches in China. If the Government of India 
hie the rights of their nationals in foreign countries, why not in Indian 

e8 

The Political, Secretary intervened on a point of order, and 
the Chair reminded Sardar Jogendra. Singh of _ the _ time limit. 
The mover then summarised the Sikhs’ demand as_ merely for 
legislation empowering them to contro] their shrines and the release of 
their prisoners. 


Mr. CRERAR, on behalf of the Government, paid_a tmbute to the sincerity 
and good-will animating the speech. The Home Secretary was in 
a conciliatory vein and expressly avoided dangerous topics, contenting himself 
with eeporne the results of a baneful and acrimonious controversy and method, 
little calculated_to promote good citizenship and respect for the rights of othor 
communities, The general policy of the Government was the only policy that 
any Government alive to their responsibilities could accept. Public security 
must be maintained and at the same time the Government were willing to 
consider any proposals which offered a stable and equitable solution, having 
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due regard to all interests. Quoting from Sir Malcolm Hailey s speech as 
Home Member to tho Legislative Assembly in February last and recently to 
the Sikh Sardars at Ambala as Governor, Mr. Crerar emphasised, that the 
Governor of the Punjab was a friend and not a destroyer of the Sikhs. His 
position was simple. The Executive must carry out the decrees of the Judici- 

, which interpreted the laws of the Legislature. Was this the time to form 
a Reconciliation Board ? The methods of the Prahandhak Committee were dis- 
liked by a growing body of Sikh opinion. Let Sardar Jogendra Singh assist 
that opinion to become more vocal, so that the whole community could be 
freely and effectively consulted. The door was still open for negotiation, the 
Governor’s hand still stretched out. 


_ Ma, KHAPARDE briefly urged that the main tault lay with the law, which was 
inadequate to give the reformers their desired redress with sufficient promptness. 
Sardar Charanjit Singh, while sympathising with Sardar Jogendra Singh’s motives. 
thought the method proposed could not he opposed. and made the appeal 
that the Council should leave things to Sir Malcolm Hailey. 


Sir William BIRDWOCD paid a wann tribute to the efforts made 
during the last three years by the mover to solve the Sikh problem. 
but he wondered whether the Sardar had fully thought out his proposal 
to its logical conclusion. Sir William himself had in the course of his 
revent enquiry met Sikhs of all classes and sections. He first thought: 
his task was simple. Then he discovered that all the panaceas proposed 
to him differed, indeed, were as the poles apart. On one side he was advised 
to hand over all the shrines to the Aialis’ on the other to deprive the Akalis 
of what shrines they possessed. Forty years ago, as a subaltern, he had first 
made acquaintance with the Sikhs and bovhood's friends were staunchest. 
Later, In the defence of Samana, he had seen the gallantry of the 36th Sikns 
and _ also the supreme bravery of a little band of Sikhs who died to a man de- 
fending, unsuccessfully alas, the post committed to their charge. To such men 
he would confidently entrust the protection of his wife and children, knowin 
they would be defended to the Jast. On his recent tour he had gained vivi 
impressions of the Sikhs. As he went through the canal colonies, now, by _ the 
foresight of the Government and the genius of the irrigation engineer, golden 
cornfields, where formerly there had been lharren wastes. he found his 
old Sikh comrades enjoying the new prosperity. He found the Sikh, as of old— 
vold, stolid, democratic—no, not democratic. rather theocratic, for he had a 
strong religious fervour. In the villages there he tound no illusions. The Sikhs 
did not believe that their religion was in danger. They wanted to be let alone 
and not importuned to go on jathas, whether shahidi or druli. 


But in the villages nearer the large towns a subtle change was discernible, 
There was a feeling against the Government. While the older men in the canal 
colonies had recalled the fact that it had been their British officers who had 
kept them up to the mark in religious matters when they were young recruits. 
the Sikhs in these other villages were filled with a vague fear that the Govern- 
ment was endangering their religion. He could not say why the negotiations 
broke down, as they were privileged. Let the Sikh Sardars, Iixe the mover. 
step forward, show themselves men, and cease hiding behind the shadow 
of the Government. Let them lead their community to an appre 
ciation of the truth. The Government were ready. to accept any Gurdwara 
Bill that they liked to frame. Let them not give the world the impression 
that re not capable of fulfilling their responsibilities as leaders of their 
community. 


Sir DEVAPRASAD SARBADHIKARY enquired: Did the Commander-in- 
Chief mean that the Government would accept any Hill. whateverits nature ’ 
If so, an evil precedent would be created, affecting Madras and Bengal, where 
already certain people were taking the cue from the Akalis. Sir Devan 
was firm in his contention that the la. must be respected, and through the 
Courts alone should redress be sought. He urged the Government to take 
up again the question of legislating for the general purpose of improving the 
management of religious endowments. 


Sir MAHOMED SHAFT said that Sir William Birdwood had not meant 
that the Government would accept any measure likely to tjure the 
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Interests of other communities or unsupported by the real leaders of the 

khs. Sir Mahomed took the occasion to express his deep sympathy 
with the Sikhs, being as he was a Punjabi and a member of an agricultural 
community. When he left the Punjab 5 years ago there had been notable 
efforts made by the Sikhs to advance their social and educational progress. 
Where were those efforts to-day, thanks to the activities of the Parbandhak 
Committee ? Sir Mahomed earnestly appealed to his Sikh brethren to endeavour 
to restore the old friendship with the Government, and he hoped that when he 
returned to his native Province next year, normal relations between the Sikhs 
and the Government would once more exist. 


_ Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH, in reply, alluded to the sufferings undergone by the 
Sikhs. He described the incident at Rawalpindi where some Akalis throw em- 
selves in front of a train and were killed. He also asked why had the Govern- 
ment not put the Gurdwara Act in force ? 


Mr. CRERAR, in his reply said; simply because the Sikhs had not 
themselves made use of the Act. The Government had done their 
in putting the measure on the statute book. Unless the Sikhs invoked 
Its aid, it was useless and not through any supineness or inactivity on 
the part of the Government. Mr. Crerar again expressed the opinion that 
the auspices were favourable to the mobilisation of reasonable mcderate 
opinion, which should be encouraged to gather strength. He appealed to the 
Sardar to withdraw his motion in the light of the speeches made. 


The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 


India’s National Debt 


Sir MANECKJEE DADABHOY moved that the Government should take steps 
to introduce suitable legislation at an early, date to provide for an annual pro- 
vision for reduction_ or avoidance of public debt. He pointed out that the 
pent National Debt of India amounted to Rs. 917 crores. Of this sum 

. 362 crores represented the Rupee Loans and Treasury Bills in the hands of 
the public. The Sterling debt of India was Rs. 393 crores. The Unfunded debt 
of the country amounted to Rs. 73 crores, added to which was the capital value 
of liabilities, making in all a total of Rs. 90crores. But these figures did not 
mean that India was not_ solvent. On the contrary, her National Debt largely 
eee productive deht such as that spent on irrigation and other 
projects. 


India stood in an exceedingly favourable position in the matter_ of National 
debt as compared with other countries. But at the same time India should 
eyove her position so that borrowings in future would be based on proper 
and satisfactory methcds, and that they might also be cheaper. The total of 
India’s non-recurring loan was Rs. 197 crores. As regards Rupee loans 
vines aa this country, the Government had made no provision for their 
redemption. 


The situation oo serious consideration, and fortunately atthe helm of affairs 
there was Sir Basil Blackett with a good deal of experience in this matter. The 
Government of India had provided in the last Budget a sum of about Rs. 5 crores 
for amortisation but there had not been asystematic or methodial policy behind it. 

he credit of any country was liable to internal and external shocks and it 
might be affected by famines or droughts. Payment and redemption of debt 
should be of a statutory character, otherwise there would not be any continuity 
of policy. The Government should make a definite announcement of their policy 
so that in future years they might not be put to the neccessity of paying more 

5 per cent on any loan floated. 


It wasa great blunder that the Government floated a sterling loan last year 
at 7 per cent. and allowed the Bombay Government to float a Development 
Loan at 644 per cent. This Bombay Loan was ruinous to the Bombay Presidenc 
because merchants withdrew their money from Joint Stock Companies an 
Banks and invested it in this Loan, with the result that there was no money 
left at a very critical time for carrying on trade. This combined with the 
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olicy of Reverse Councils adopted at the time accounted for the ruination of 
Bombay industrial life. The money power of India must be properly mobilised. 


Further discussion on the resolution was adjourned till the Ilth September. 


On SEpremsBer 11th Mr. BELL of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
was the first to resume the debate. He supported the resolution 
because the provision that had been made during recent years was of a haphazard 
charactor, and there was no methodical provision made for the redemption of 
the National Debt. The course recommended by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy was 
chibi hy every country which occupied a high position in the world of 

nance. 

_ Dr. DWARKANATH MITTER considered the time inopportune for legisla- 
tion for the redemption of the Public Debt. It was hard to think of legislation 
to provide for a sinking fund when India was confronted year after year with 
deficit Budgets. The taxable capacity of the people had reached its limit and 
there should be no further taxation imposed while redeeming. the National Debt. 
Let the financial equilibrium be restored and then they could thin’: of providing 
for a Sinking Fund. 


Sir ARTHUR FROOM, in supporting the resolution, made it clear that he did 
not want any legislation but only wanted an undertaking from the Finance 
Secretary that a definite system. would_be adopted and pursued by the 
Government in redemption of the National Debt. 


Mr. NATESAN opposed the resolution on the ground of prudence, and said 
that at a time when the question of the Provincial Contributions was unsettled, 
it was difficult to expect the redemption of debt to be taken up. 


Mr. Mc WATTERS, Finance Secretary, on behalf of the Government, made a 
long speech in which he made an interesting announcement. He said that the 
Government were in entire agreement with the mover on the main principal of 
the resolution, and they. differed from him only as_ regards the method of carry- 
ing it out. He admitted that the system of reducing the debt_had been up to 
this time purely a matter of chance while efforts had been made by England to 
redeem her Debt in several definite ways, including legislation. The finances of 
India had been in the hands of skilful and cautious Finance Members, and the 
result was that when war broke out the Government of India’s unproductive debt 
had been practically extinguished, and the credit of India was extremely high, 
and they were able to meet the cataclysm. Although now the Government of 
India proposed to treat the matter in a different fashion, it did not in any way 
reflect on the Finance Members of the past. The Government of India had been 
in communication with the Secretary of State even before the resolution was 
tabled and now a_ complete agreement had been reached between them. Some 
minor details still required to be settled, but a Government Resolution would 
be published shortly, in which a definite scheme of debt redemption to cover 
the next five years would be laid down. The basis of the scheme was the ex- 
isting amount of capital obligations as they stood on the 3lst March 1923. 
They had examined the whole question very carefully and were satisfied that for 
the redemption of debt a sum of four crores from the revenue would be suffici- 
ent. To that amount would he added each year, in respect of any new capital 
borrowings, one-eightieth of the face value of the amount borrowed. In addi- 
tion the Government proposed that any approved surplus should go towards the 
reduction of debt. So the amount set aside from revenue would be a fixed 
figure based on the total amount of debt as audited by the Auditor General at 
the end of each year. It was entirely an illusion to suppose that a scheme for 
the redemption of debt would involve the country in new taxation. He. how- 
ever, agreed with Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter that there was no use in providing for 
a Sinking Fund so long as there was no surplus. He hoped they had passed the 
period of deficits. (Hear, hear.) 


_In March they had anticipated a deficit of Rs. 38 lakhs, irrespective of the 
wind-fall in connection with enemy ships, and now, far from_ there a 
deficit he expected there would be a surplus over last years’s figures. As for 
the prospects, he left it to the House to judge whether they were favourable or 
not this year. If the scheme announced were introduced and carried through the 
credit of India would rise very high. 
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Sir Dinshaw WACHA welcomed the announcement made by, Mr. Mc Watters. 
He said there would be more demands for improvement in sanitation and educa- 
tion and other nation building departments and the Government should find the 
money. These points should be kept in view so that there would he no fresh 
axation. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI wanted a guarantee that, while setting 
apart some money for a Sinking Fund, the present oppressive taxation would be 
reduced and the nation-building departments would not suffer in consequence. 


Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY thanked the Government for their sympathetic 
reply and accepted the amendment. He affirmed that in bringing forward this 
resolution he had no idea that there should be any imposition of fresh taxation 
for the redemption of the National Debt. 


The resolution, as amended, was then carried. 


Debate on Railway Management. 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH moved that the Government should allow. a 
private company to purchase the East Indian Railway or the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway outright. He made it clear that his object in moving the resolution 
was two-fold, namely to declare that the Council was not oppsed to the flow of 
foreign capital into India and that it was also not opposed to company manage- 
ment, if it was efficient. The need tor ecncouraging privaic enterprise 
in India was greater than in the past. He was not afraid of 
capital coming from England and he was of opinion that the idea of shutting out 
foreign capital should be dropped. Sardar Jogendra Singh quoted from books 
to show that the trend of opinion in America ways for company management 
and not for State management. 


Sir Charles INNES, on behalf of Government, said that if Sardar Jogen- 
dra Singh wanted to get the Council to say that it was not opposed to the flow 
ot foreign capital into India, then he ought to have moved a specific resolution 
to that effect, instead of approaching the yuestion in the present manner. He 
was not prepared to admit that State managemet of railways was _ inefficient. 
or that there was much difference between State-managed lines and Company 
managed lines in India, But the Railways in India were stated_to be governe 
hy a bureaucratic body called the Railway Board. The danger he saw in 
State management was the danger that would arise when India became more 
and more democratised, and as a popular assembly exercised its influcnce and 
control in the management of the railways. It was no use saying that in India 
the popular assembly whould not attempt to exercise its control, hecause the 
colinmon experience in democratic countries gave the lie to that impression. 
When a popular assembly uterfered with railway management, State manage- 
ment would become a failure. The popular tendency in democratic countries 
was to guard against this danger hy separating railway finance, and as far as 
ee keeping the railways away from the influence of the popular assembly. 
t was in view ofthis danger that, when they were considering the question two 
years ago, they made strenuous efforts to try to devise a workable system by 
which they could get the henefits of real company management, and they 
prepared alternative schemes. One of them was practically a continuance of 
company management, but the Acworth Committee, the protagonist of company 
management, came down in favour of State management in India because they 
did not regard the existing management as anything more than an anemic 
show of real company management. 


The Government put forward their alternative, but there pe failed. There- 
fore they took over under State management those two big rajlways, the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, to enable them to carry out some 
very useful measures of grouping and to bring about a more efficient service 
hesides reducing their over-head charges. These were the factors which indu 

them to take over the State management of those two railways. At the same 
time, in view of the dangers already referred to by him, they were not anxious 
to close the door against company management. But they had not been able 
to carry out their arrangements about a regrouping of the railways because the 
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Kast Indian Rulway would be taken over on the 1st January and the Great 
Indian Penmsula Railway on the Ist July next. 


Regarding the separation of Railway from general Fmance, the Government 
had put forward their scheme and if their proposals were accepted many of the 
objcctions taken hithe:to against State-management would be removed altogether, 01 
at any rate they would dimimish The acceptance of their proposals would enable 
the Government to place railway finance. on a more elastic basis, and the 
objection that the railways were now bound down by red tape would be gone. 
In these cucumstances the Government had taken no action in exploring the 
ary ot handing over the two railways to a private company and could 
not do so 


In view ot this explanation, Sardar Jogendia Singh then withdraw this 
resolution. 


Debate on the Lee Report 


The Council met again on the 15th SEPTEMBER to discuss the Lee Report. 
Mr: Crerar, Home Secretary, moved the resolution which was identical with the 
motion of Sir Alexander Muddiman ip the Assembly 


Mi, CRERAR’S penn of the Government’s case was necessarily 1e- 
miniscent of the Home Membei’s speech in the Assembly In setting 
Out to “promote a sober_ an laborious onary into— truth 

the Lee Conmission had in the opinion of the ome  Sectetary, 
done 1t5 work well Ile laid special stress on the importance of the issues 
involved, affecting as they did an administration unique in its complexty, 
diversity and the burden which 1t bore It was essential at a crucial time, when 
the form of Goveroment mht be changed, that contented, efficient, mcorrupt- 
ble Services should be bequeathed to the new Government by its _predecesso 
and that those Services should be sifeguarded from political mfluences, which 
had been so baneful in other counties 


Mi Curerai in alludmg to the plea for the temporary stoppage of European tre- 
ciuitment reminded the Council that the traditional connection of the English 
Universities with India had been valuable to England, but evenmore so to India 
It they cut at the root of that connection 1t could not be revived In imsisting 
on the whole-heaited acceptance which the Services had given to the Reforms 
the Home Secretary singled out one—the Indian Police Service—for special 
ptaise as that body ot officers had worked loyally inspite 'of much obloquy and 
attacks, and im doimg so had often been exposed to personal danger The 
moderate relief which the Commission proposed foi that Service was equitable, 


Ile made no emotional appeal He wanted reason to prevail, and the sezlous 
sincere statesmanship of the Council to be devoted to the consideration of the 
need for giving relief to the Services, for ensurmg a supply of recruits, and tor 
1¢-organising the Services in conformity with the new conditions. ‘Magnanimnity 
in politus,” he concluded, ‘1s not seldom the truest wisdom ” 


Su DEVAPRASAD SARBADHIKARI took the line that the Reforms Inyunv 
Committee had shown that there was tension between the Services and the 
Ministers, and 1t was therefore nght to wait before dealing with the Lee propo- 
sals Ife was glad that Mr Cierar had avoided the bland tbiavado and the piti- 
less pleasantry exhibited last week in the other House He moved that it be 
represented to the Secretary ot State that pending enquiies about the reforms 
and action that may be taken thereon 1t was not desirable to give eflect 
to the Lee recommendations Sir Devapiasad believed thet India 
would be able to obtain Englishmen ready to serve m a_ mussionary 
spirit without regard for sordid considerations As for the 
domestic budgets presented by the Service Association, they were 
dismissed with the comment that the speaker would also like to see the budgets 
of those who had to find the money. 


Mr KARANDIKAR devoted considerable time on the surprising aquiescence 
of the Indian Commissioners in the recommendations. He was severe on Mr. 
Samarth for joming the Commission at all, when Sun Chimanial Setalvad was 
unable to undertake the task. 


16 
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lio had given notice of an amendment for the appointment of a Committee of 
the Central Legislature to review the Service question and _ report 
hy the end of the year, and that until such report was con- 
sidered by the Central Legislature, no action affecting the finances of India be 
taken on the Lee Report. He did not move his amendment but supported that 
of Sir Devaprasad in the hope that if the latter’s amendment was not carried 
then he would press his own and get it carried. 


India, he said, was not for the Services but the Services for India; the 
Services were well paid; the Indian Civil Service the best paid in 
the world: the Lee Commission had entir ely ignored the financial 
aspect of their proposals; the Government of India had ignored the 
views of the Ministers in the Local Governments; they had destroyed 
the principle — of Wee bene by setting aside the scheme for medical 
re-organisation; and they had, with the Lee Commission, overlooked the doctrine 
ot reciprocity, for there was no attempt to exclude from the benefits proposed 
those colonials who passed through the door of the Indian Civil Service to 
rule India, return to their homes laden with wealth, and then refuse to Indians 
in their respective Dominions the rights of British subjects. Mr. Karan- 
dikar considered that the real problem was the reduction of the pay of the 
Services and not its improvement. 


Sir MAHOMED SHAFT then followed with a powerful defence of the Govern- 
ment. tle deftly turned the tables on Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari by accusing 
that member of delaying the progress of India along the constitutional road. Sir 
Mahomed declared himself to be as ardent an advocate of Indianisation and 
self-government as anyone. In his official capacity he hinted he had been able 
to render humble service to India in that direction. The eouney ait been 
asked to assist the Secretary of State to come to a decision, a pee y decision 
on the im ortant proposals of the Lee Commission, and now Sir Devaprasad was 
pleading’ for “delay, delay” and in effect would have India’s case go by default. 

Vhat had been the popular demand made by Indian politicians of all 
shades of opimion for many years? Why, for Indianisation of the Services. 
Nhat had been the criticism levelled hy them against the present Reforms 
scheme? Why, that the Ministers had no contro! of the Services wor hing i 
the Transferred field. Now the Government proposed to adopt a wide measure 
of Indianisation and to give the Ministers the power of appointment and 
control, and Sir Devaprasad—heie the Law Member dramatically shot. out |is 
arm 10 ‘reproachful protest at the Bengal ember, who sat with a vuzzled. sinile 
on his face—was rejecting that proposal. There was no fear that Indian “unity 
would be affected by provincialisation: for even now Indians in the all-India 
Services asked to ba posted to their provinces, and vet there would he nothing 
{o prevent Madras, say, from sending for experts from Bengal and the Punjab. 


Sir ARTHUR FROOM congratulated the Council on being able to revise the 
decision of the other place. That was why he disagreed with the view that in 
discussing the matter after the Assembly debate the Council was put ina 
pede detracting from the value of its Opinions. Ile strongly supported the 

jovernment’s proposals. He wished the ee Commission had seen their way 
to make the pension of officers free of income-tax; and there he put in his 

plea for Governors and Executive Councillors. The Indianisation. proposed 
wae as rapid as could be adopted with due regard to the safe administration 
of the country. It certainly was not slow. Paying a tribute to the cc-operation 
between Indians and Europeans in business - eas Sir Arthur considered 
that the same combination in the Services should he successfully obtained. 
But the British standards of efficiency and integrity, welcomed and adopted 
hy the Indian official, must be maintained. It emanated from the British and 
therefore a rctention of that element in the Services for many years to come 

was essential. They must have the picked men that they had had in the past. 
Unless the conditions of the Services were improved, such recruits would not 
he obtainable. Sir Arthur concluded with a strong condemnation of the two 
members who, in his view, were attempting ungenerously to use the redress 
of Service grievances as a lever to get a further constitutional advance. The 
vase of the Services should be regarded as apart from the constitutional issue. 


Mr. NATESAN wanted to abolish all covenants and man the Services by 
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men paid at the market rate. The Council should not support costly proposals 
when, as_the Financial Secretary admitted, the state of India’s finances was 
not. sound. Mr. Natesan considered that ihe Lee proposals, if adopted, would 
send the country to the dogs and he was vehemently opposed to any 
course threatening such a disaster. 


Sir William BIRDWOOD refuted the Assembly speeches comparing 
the “wretched and miserable state of India _at the present 
day” with her state before the British came. Were the authors 
of such statements dreaming? Sir William, in his mind’s eye, could sce the 
Afghan and Mongol hordes sweeping down from the Frontier leaving behind 
them, devastated cities. He could see Nadir Shah marching to. the sack | ot 
Delhi, the armies of the Mahratias, followed by swarms of Pindans. laying 
India waste. Then there were gaunt spectres of famine and disease stalking 
through the land, with no hand held out to stay their ravages. Let the Council 
see, In the Deccan, and elsewhere, numberless ruined cities deserted because they 
had cither been destroyed in war or depopulated by pestilence. Then what 
was the picture of Jndia to-day, covercd with a network of railways, canals. 
roads, telegraphs? Ler inhabitants were able to sow their crops, being certain 
that they could reap without molestation ; traders_ prospered, justice was 
obtainable, education established, hospitals created, and famines, as far as human 
wisdom could devise, minimised. 


That was the result of the labours of the great Services whose loyalty, 
efficiency and devotion was unsurpassed in the whole world. Many an officer 
had Sir William seen working through the hot weather right outside the public 
view for the good of those whose destinies were in his hands, working through 
cholera and plague epidemics, preventing communal disturbances or mini- 
ising them at the risk of his life sometimes. The Services, he liked to think. 
were not so much the ‘steel frame, but the cement which bound India together, 
consolidating Pathans, Punjabis, Sikhs, Rajputs and Bengalis into a solid union, 
holding a conglomeration of races together. The officers of the Services 
were loyally working for the constitutional advancement of India, and at the 
same time there were still many Indians who clung to the “ma bap” system 
and the withdrawal of that system from many a village community would te a 
ereat betrayal on the part of the British. 


Sir MANECKJE DABABHOY wanted to expose the camouflage of 
{he advocates of temporary stoppage of recruitment in England. 
He secornfuly asked: What did such proposals amount to? Why. 
nothing more _ than the permanent stoppage —of_ recruitment. 
and therefore the ultimate elimination of the British officer. Ani 
could India to-day, torn by_communal dissensions, view such a propos with 
SA fas Besides, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari was putting forward an 
unworkable scheme. All kinds of shifts would have to he brought into play to 
make if appear feasible and they would only create trouble and. discontent. 
As for Mr. Khaparde, who had proposed further measures of provincialisation, 
Sir Maneckji was surprised. Turning gravely to Mr. Khaparde, Sir Maneckyt 
said that he trusted that he, Mr. Khparde, would see the propricty _ot 
withdrawing his amendment for the sake of the Council’s reputation. Mr. 
Heer amid much merriment, said he did not see the propriety pointed out 
o him. 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH also condemned the notion of stopping recruitment. 
and Sir Umar Hayat Khan commented on the demand, for the removal of the 
British officer as indicating that its authors were like the clephant—they had 
one set of tecth for show and another for eating purposes. Sir Rampal Singh 
maintained that the existing situation showed that the minimum of 50 per cent. 
British officers should be maintained for many years to come. 


Mr. NATESAN, fiery and spirited, came to the rescue_of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadhikari. He was confident that the British Cabinet and the Government ot 
India would before long be pushing India forward on another Constitutional 
advance; they would make radical changes, so it was clearly unfair at such a time 
of uncertainty to bring out more British recruits. Moreover, the standard of living 
set by the existing members of the Indian Civil Service was injurious to the 
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financial stability of the newly joined officer. The Council had no right to 
subject these young men to such an atmosphere. 


Mr. THOMPSON declared that the issues were perfectly clear. 
Provincialisation could be effected by the delegation of powers, but applying 
the same logic as that which inspired the demand for the transfer of 
the control of the Services. working in the ‘Transferred fields to the 
Ministers, it was obvious that the Secretary of State must retain the control 
of the Services working in the Reserved field in order to bo able to discharge 
his duty to Parliament. 


Regarding tho suggestion that there was discrimination against officers of the 
\Il-India Services in the Government’s adoption of the J.ec proposals, Mr. 
Thompson said that all those officers would have the _ remittance privileges 
if their wives were in England. Thoy also still drow the overseas allowance 
if they drew it before, and the passage concession was extended to Indian 
officers of the Indian Civil Services recuited by the Secretary of State and 
receiving overseas allowance. 


The Council was reminded that an Indian member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council draws 50 per cent. more than his English colleague, hecause_ the 
former is serving out of his own country. Turning to the question of the 
stoppage of recruitment in England, Mr. Thompson remarked that it was evident 
that once recruitment was stopped, a tradition had been breached, and it would 
bo very difficult to recreate it on advantageous terms. Who would join a Club 
that had once closed its doors? (“For spring cleaning,” interjected Sir Deva- 
prasad.) The stoppage proposed, retorted Mr. Thompson with a smile, was far 
more than spring cleaning. It might be possible to obtain technical experts 
by casual recruitment, but for the administrative Services they would only be 
able to get the “wastage of England”, and that India did not want. There was 
another point. The Government of India and the Central Legislature would be 
at the mercy of provincial standards in obtaining men for their Secretariat an 
Mr. Thompson thought that on the efficiency of the Secretariat the convenience 
of the Legislature in some dcgrce rested. 


And was the idea of reducing the British element as indicated at all 
feasible? Sir Devaprasad had not suggested that any inducement should be 
Offered to facilitate premature retirements. Allowing for the usual casualti¢s, 
In ten years’ time 43 per cent. of the Indian Civil Service would still be British. 
So, Mr. Thompson hinted to Sir Devaprasad, amid laughter, that if the desired 
reduction were to_be obtained he would have to stimulate other causes of the 
disappearance of British officers to the extent of 24 per annum. The percentage 
of the British element required to keep an efficient administration was largely a 
matter of opinion. But when it came to the question of theentire stoppage of 
recruitment in England, there were certain considerations tobe taken into account. 

t was a subject on which one could strike sparks, but_he intended none. Did 
India need the British officer? He believed she did and it was a need _hased on 
tacts, deep-seated in human nature. It was largely the effect. of climate on 
civilisation. More, it was a question of effecting an insurance simply and solely 
for the advantage of India. 


_ England and France, separated by a sea hardly as_broad as_ some _Indian 
rivers in flood time, produced different characters ; and he had known Indians 
comment on those differences not always to the advantage of the British. Yet 
the British stood in India where the French had failed. He believed that there 
was hardly any man in that Council who did not. believe that India wanted, 
and would want, British soldiers and British administrators. It was not difficult 
to explain. J.ook at the map: the long coast line, exposed. ports and sca-borne 
trado, the difficult land frontier always a danger. Then within India’s borders 
the daily telegram did not Jet us forget the dissensions arising 
from communal prejudices. These differences, he considered, stood 
out as the nemesis of religion profaned.. They arose from attempts to stir 
up religious zeal, not for good but for evil, to rouse up hatred 1ecoiling on the 
heads of its authors. 


Indians were even now trying to establish Hindu-Moslem unity. Ile wished 
them God-sneed in their task, but let them remember that they would succecd 
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only if they taught that religion led not to pomp and power, but with a 
single eye and single caim to a grand tolerance 


At this time British assistance was more necded than ever. Perhaps in 1929, 
when the Constitutional position would be 1evicwed the outlook might be 
brighte: But whethe: the Government of India adopted the Lee proposals or 
not, the decision in regard to the reciutmcnt of the British officer rested 
not with them  o1 with the Secretary of State It rested with the 
youth ot England Would those young men abandon then present reluctance 
to seck an Indian career? Perhaps it might be that Sn Devaprasad Sail adhi- 
haut although defeated to day would cvcntually) have the satisfaction of finding 
that destmy was on his side) (Su Dcvaprasad swiltly ictorted that he wanted 
no such satisfution) Mi Thompson noted that dcmial and suggested that, if 
that day came, the thought would come to Sir Devaprased Sarbadhikaz1, not as 
& healing balm but.as wormwood and gall The speaker stood looking gravely 
ac1oss the floor at the Bengal Member and then sat duwn, the Council loudly 


applauding a& most impiessively delivered spcech and one charged with decp 
eeling 


After lunch, the Financial Secretary admuably explamed the financial 


aspect of the proposals and then justification on the basis of the changed econo- 
nuc conditions 


The amendment biought forward to expiess the fears of Mahomedans for the 
futme of thar community undcr Indianisation was swept away after a 
number of speechcs the most notable of which was one trom Sardar Jogendia 

gh who urged that Sir Umar Hayat Khan should advise Ins community 
to win thu way by then ments as they had donc when they conquered India 
The idea was quite pleasme tu Su lima and as he gazed reflectively on the 
Bombay and Bengal benches he secmed to nod as it to be considering whethc1 
there was not something in it = Later when he supported the Governments 
motion his racy speech had in it some appreciative refercnces to lioken heads, 
which secmed significant 


Of the remaining speeches. the most notable were one supporting the 
overnments motion by Di Dwarkanath Vitter who weed that the adop- 
tion of the piroposals should be accompanied ty no increase in tarvatlun and a 
very plain statement from Ma J W A oll who considered the Lee 1e0m- 
mendations laching mn generosity and unlikely to achieve the object. for which 
the Commission was appointed He telt too that the measures of Indianisation 
proposed went uight up to if not beyond the linut of safety and he 1epeated 
Colonel Ciawfords appcal in the other Ilouse for the Government to mahe it 
(leat that the small but important Anglo-Indian and Domiciled communities 
were not shut out ot the Innefits of Indiumisation “V1 Cicrar gave the neces- 
sary asstiance and the Council adopted the Governments 1zesolution without 
amendment and without a division 


NON-OITICLAL RESOLUTIONS—16 SEPTEMBER 


Non-official resolutions were discussed on this day in the Council of State but 
betore the proceedings commenced touching icf{erences were made to the death 
of Mi: Bhupendia Nath Basu 


Mapras Froop Rewer 


M: NATESAN moved a resolution recommending that a sum of one crore of 
rupecs be contubuted by the Government ot India as a fice giant fiom the 
Cental Revenues to assist iw mecting the extraordinary expenditure that must 
mevitably be maured by the Government ot Madias in affording ichef to those 
who had suffered fiom the Noods which occmaed in the southern and western 
portions of the Madias Presidency m the month ot July last and im 1epaning 
the extensive damage that had becn causcd throughout a considerable poition of 
the Presidency 


Replying to Sn Manechj: Dadabhoy, the Education Member said that the 
fadias Government wanted a loan of Rs oo lakhs and an advance of Rs, 
2U lakhs tor this purpose, 


~ 
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Mr. Natesan withdrew his resolution in view of the fact that. the Madras 
Government was in communication with the Government of India as regards 


{he form and extent of relief. 


Tas Priory’ Diericvcties- 


Khan Bahadur Ebrahim HAROON JAFFER had given notice of a_ motion 
recommending the appointment of a Committee of officials and. non-officials to 
consider the grievanees of Haj pilgrims and to suggest remedies, but he did 
not move if, as he had been assured by Sir Narasimha Sarma that, he_ would 


immediately go into the grievances of the pilgrims and also try to visit Bomhay 
with a view to remove the difficulties found there. 


Taxation Inquiry Personal 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH next moved that a representative of producers | be 
appointed on the proposed Committee which was to inquire regarding | taxation. 
He complained that the personnel was not satisfactory and urged , that in_an en- 
qury like this only those who were affected by taxation should sit in judgment. 
Ife expressed his misgivings that the Committee, constituted as_ it was, would 
not arrive at right conclusions on the question of Jand revenue. The bulk of the 
people were agriculturists and their interests should not be neglected. 


Mr. McWATTERS, Finance’Sccretary, opposed the resolution. He said that 
the Committee was decided on after very careful consultation with the Local Gov- 
ernments, and the terms of reference moved difficult to be settled in view of 
the very divergent interests concerned, but those terms of reference had not 
been challenged by Sardar Jogendra Singh. The terms of reference were strict- 
ly limited. An extension of the enquiry into the land revenue system and land 
revenue policy might lead to its hemg carried on for two or three years and 
would require the representation on it of those who represented land revenue 
interests in more than one province. That would mean there would be an 
additional four or five members. Such a representation would only find _ place 
on a wider economic inquiry such as the one suggested by Mr. Sethna in the 
Delhi Session. 

The Government did not want this Cominittee to be widely extended in 
number, nor to undertake an inquiry which might be indefinitely prolonged. 
Moreover, 1f must not be forgotten that there were interests other than agri- 
cultural. For example there were commercial people who contributed a good 
deal to the revenue of the Government. 

Proceeding. Mr. MceWatters pointed_out that the personnel of the Committee 
had been carefully selected and the President and several members had per- 
sonal contact with all the taxation problems arising specially out of the intro- 
duction of fhe Reforms. 

Sir UMAR HAYAT KIJAN ied the opposition to the Government’s attitude. 
He complained in bitter tones of the neglect, which, Government showed towaris 
questions affecting the zemindars and agriculturists. He was disappointed at 
the attitude of the Government. He knew the monied classes would not help 
the agriculturists who formed the Lbackhone of India. Only God could help 
pede and in despair he asked Sardar Jogendra Singh to withdraw the resolu- 
100. 

Then followed a series of speeches from all side of the non-official House, 
hoth European and Indian, in support of the resolution and with appeals to the 
(iovernment to remedy the injustice done to agricultursts. 


Sir ne Ali Khan emphasised that the case of the agriculturists should 
he heard. Mr. Khaparde said that if the Government wanted to create happiness 
among the people by an inquiry into their condition then the majority should 
not be ignored. Mr. Yamin Khan said that it was the consumers, the agricul- 
turists, who contributed to the wealth of the commercialists, and so their 
interests should. not be forsaken. Raja Rampal Singh added another note of 
despair and said that none on the Committce knew where the shoe pinched. 


Sir Mahomed Shafi said that the interests of the agriculturists were safe in 
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the hands of Dr. Hyder. Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter suggested that a representat' ve 
be appointed from the agriculturist classes as a co-opted member. Sir Arthur 
Froom and Mr. Bell gave further support to the resolution. Mr. McWatters 
thereupon withdrew the Government opposition to the resolution amidst cheers. 


Sir Dinshuw Wacha suggested that a a a member be appointed in each 
province from the agriculturist classes as the Committee went round the country. 


Sir Mahomed Shafi said that the Government would consider the «question 
whether there should be one member added to the Commi'‘tee to represent the 
agriculturist classes, or that a representative of the agriculturists be co-opted 
with the Committee in each province. Sardar Jogendia Singh thanked the 
Government for finally accepting the resolution. The resolution was then 
carried unanimously and the Council adjourned. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS—18 SEPTEMBER 


Three official Bills as passed by the Legislative. Assembly, and 
one non-official Bill (Sir Arthur Froom’s) were dealt with on this day 
in the course of a two-hours’ sitting. 


The Council raised no objection to the passage of the Post Office Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill and the Imperial Bank Act (Amendment) Bill, which were explained 
by Mr. Ley, the Industries Secretary, and Mr. Mc Watters, Finance Secretary. 


_ Sir Dinshaw Wacha welcomed the, latter measure and thought it would 
inspire confidence among the mercantile community. 


Inpran Stccrowsion Law 


Sir ARTHUR FROOM introduced his Bill to amend Section 27 of the Indian 
Succession Act, 1865, providing more liberally for the surviving widow or 
husband, where there are no_ lineal descendants in case of intestacy. In e\- 
plaining hig Bill Sir Arthur Froom said that it had relation only to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians in this country. When the Indian Succession Act was passed 
in the year 1865, under the English law as it then existed, a widow in case ot 
intestacy of her hnshand, where there. were no lineal descendants. took one- 
half of his property if there were kindred. This was the rule contained in 
Section 27 of the Indian Succession Act, 1865. By the Intestates Estates Act, 
1890, the law was altered, and the whole estate went to. the widow, if it did 
not exceed in value €500, and the intestate left no lineal descendants. Further- 
more, in any case where there were no lineal descendants on such an intestacy, 
even if the property exceeded £0500 in value, the widow was given a charge 
on the whole property up to £500. 

After the House had agreed to the first reading Sir Authur Froom moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Joint Committee of both the Council and Assembly 
consisting of 12 members. This was also asreed to, and the Council adjourned. 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS—22 SEPTEMBER 


Sardar JOGENDRA SINGH moved for the appointment, as early 
AS pone of at least one competent Indian. to the Railway 
Board, in view of the wide range of railway activities. The mover’s 
speech owas short. He emphasised the commercial aspect of the 
railways and pointed out that as in the matter of finance, so in the 
matter of railways, the need of well-informed Indians was necessary in the coun- 
sels of the Railway Board. An Indian would be of great service in represent- 
ing the Indian view-point in_ ail respects. It was only by the association of 
Indians in the Railway Board that the railwavs could be run more efficiently 
and more economically. He appealed to Englishmen to have full faith in 
Indians and not become despondent at the Indianisation proposals. 

Mr. CORBETT, Commerce Secretary, said that the policy of the Government 


was to Indianise the Railway Services, and he reaffirmed their acceptance of 
the Lee Commission’s recommendation that recruitment should be 75 per ceut. 
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Indians and 25 per cont. Europeans. Indeed the process was already in opera- 
tion because in the traffic and engineering branches together, against 38 statu- 
tory natives only nine Huropeans were appointed during the last three years, 
As regards the appointment of Indians on the Railway Board, it was impossi- 
ble for the Government to undertake that within any particular time. 
The Government could 1 only if they were the best suitable 
for the position, because the Railway Board must consist of men with long 
technical experience in railways, and naturally it would take_ some time before 
they could gct an Indian with the rouisite qualifications. No extrancous rea- 
sons could prevail in the matter. Last Saturday a more or less similar proposi- 
tion was made in the Assembly, and the Government then did not oppose it. 
In regard to the present resolution also the Government would not raise any 
opposition. 


Mr. Bell appealed to Sardar Jogendra Singh not to embarrass the Covern- 
ment by bringing up a question which should be postponed for some ycars, by 
which time he hoped an Indian would have been appointed. 


Mr. Natesan said that Mr. Bell’s arguments only reminded him of the 
cry raised several years ago against the appointment of Indians on the Execu- 
tive Council. When Indians could successfully manage the Mysore Railways in 
all branches, including technical, he saw no reason why they should not be ap- 
pointed, on the Railway Board. 


Moulvi Abdul Karim said that such men as Messrs. S.C. Ghose and Ali 
Akhar and others had sufficient technical knowledge for appointment to the 
Railway Board. As for administrative qualifications, he thought Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah and Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas possessed them. 


After further discussion the resolution was passed. 


Next day, 28rd September, the Council sat for only an hour, after which 
the session was prorogued by order of the Governor-General, read out by the 
President. During this short sitting an interesting question by Sir Devaprasad, 
re. South African Indians and their repatriation, elicited the usual laconic reply 
from Government that the matter was being considered. The Land Customs 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, was next considered and passed 
without much discussion. 


_ Business of the House was then concluded and before rising members made 
felicitous speeches bidding fare-well to the retiring Law Member, Sir M. M. 
Shafi, who in reply duly expressed his gratitude and bade fare-well. 


The Council was then prorogued. 


Nationalistic Movement 


The Congress & the Swarajists 
July-Dec. 1924 
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M. Gandhi & the Swarajists 


The trend of events in the nationalist movement in 1924 has been towards 
a steady consolidation of parties under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
year opened with the old sqabble between the Swarajists and No-changers 
but towards the end Gandhi not only secured the fusion of the two parties 
but also set in motion an organisation for the fusion of all parties in the 
country. The famous Ahmedabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in June 1924, full details of which have been given in the 
last issue of the Register (Vol. I. p. 607 et seque/), marks a turning 
point in the history of the Congress. There tho Mahatma came to 
conquer but left in tears ‘‘defeated and humbled” (see ibid, p. 625). 
He had found, on his release from prison, that the practice of paying 
lip-homage to uon-co-operation, while intornally believing in its opposite, 
had grown to tragic dimensions, and that the constructive programme, 
and especially hand-spinning, which was to his mind its most cardinal 
feature, had become a by-word for cant and hypocrisy. To a man of 
the Mahatma’s sensibility this atmosphere of unreality became altogether 
intolerable and he insisted that either the governing policy of the Congress 
should be altered, or if it remained unchanged, at least the members 
of the Congress executive should be required, subject to the penalty of 
relinquishing their office, to carry out in their own persons the Congress 
policy in all its details. As in all his actions, the high ideals of the Mahatma 
make him incapable of seeing realities at first and when disillusionment 
comes he is aready to make the fullest amends. He calls the Government 
Satanic, and then deplores of satanism in his own ranks He believes in 
the uon-violence of the masses, and euds in confessing his himalayan 
errors. So, before Abmedabad he used all sorts of epithets 
against the Swarajists, but after his defeat he backed them up with 
all his strength. Before Ahmedabad he was out to turn out the Swarajists 
from the Congress, or himself to leave it to form a separate organisa- 
tion of his own, but at Belgaum at the close of the year he made 
the Swarajists the accredited agents of the Congress to treat with the 
Government. At Ahmedabad he was for upholding the five boycotts 
but at Belgaum he gave up all boycotts, and suspended his Non-co- 
operation altogether ! 

To recapitulate the main decisions at Ahmedabad in June 1924: 
the three main propositions that Gandbi made and the amended resolu- 
tions as finally passed are set forth below side by side for comparison :— 


Original motion of Gandhi. 


1, In view of the fact that the members 
of Congress organisations thioughout the 
country have themselves hitherto neglected 
handspinning in spite of the fact that the 
spinning wheel and its product—hbandspun 
Khaddar—have been regarded as indis 
pensable for the establishment of Swarajya 
and although their acceptance has been 
regarded by the Congress as a necessary 
preliminary to civil disobedience, the A, [, 


Resolutions as passed 


1, In view of the fact that the mem- 
bers of Congress organisations throughout 
the country have themselves hitherto neglec- 
ted hanspinning in spite of the fact that 
the spinning wheel and its product—hand- 
spun Khaddar, have been regarded as indis- 
pensable for the establishment of Swarajya 
and although their acceptance has been 
regarded by the Congress as a necessary pre- 
liminary to civil disobedience, the A, 1. C. 


AHMEDABAD 


C, C, resolves that all the members of the 
various representative Congress organisa 

tions shall, except when disabled by sick- 
ness or prevented by continuous travelling, 
regulaily spin for at least half an hou 
every day and shall send to the Secretary 
of the All lndia Khadi Board at least ten 
tolas each of even and well-twisted yarn of 
® count not below ten, so as to reach him 
not later than the 15th day of August, 1924, 
and theieafter in regular monthly succession, 
Any membe! failing to send the piescribed 
quantity by the prescribed date shall be 
deemed to have vacated his office and such 
vacancy shall be filled in the usual manne , 
plovided that the member vacating in thc 
manner aforesaid shail not be eligible fo 
re-election before the next general election 
for the membets of the several organisations 


Defaulters 


2  Inismuch as complaints have becn 
leceived that plovincial secretanies and 
other members of Congress organisations 
do not carly out the instructions issued to 
them from time to time by officers duly 
autholpsed thereto, the A I U,C, hereby 
lesolvcs that those im chaige of matters 
iefe1ied to them failng to comply with the 
instructions of officers thereto appointcd 
shall be deemed to have vacated the 1 offices 
and the vacancy shall be filled in the usual 
manner, provided that the member thts 
vacating shal] not be eligible for re election 
till the next gencra) election 


Mandate to Representatives 


3. In the opimion of the A I[,C,C it 
18 desirable that the Congiess elector elect 
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C. resolves that the members ot all eccted 
Congress organisations shall, except when 
disabled by sickness or prevented by continu- 
ous tiavelling o1 other similar cause, reguiar- 
ly spin for at least balf an hour every day 
and shall each «nd to the Secietary of the 
All India Khadi Board or to any person 
appointed by him m this behaf at Ic vt 
2,000 yards of «ven and well twisted yan 
of thuir ova spiuming 8) as to reach hm 
not late: than the 16th day of \u,ust, 1924, 
and theieatte: in i¢gulal1 monthly puce «+ 


B10, any mcmbu tailing to seud the pre 
sclibul quantity by the prcse: bed date 
shall, anless unavoilably preven cd, b= 


deemcd to have vacate 1 bis office ind such 
vacancy shall b Alle Lin the usuw mann 1 

providel thet the m mvt viewing inthe 
mint t atorsad soal rot b © igibi to 
1e election before the next geo + election ice 
the members of the several org inisatior ¢. 


Penalty lifted 

In view of the fact that ccrtaim membuis, 
whilst the procecdinzs of the Committe 
wele goluy on, deemed it necessary to with 
diaw fiom the Commuittce, by reason ot 
thei resentment of the lTenalty ( lause in 
the obligatory spinning resolution, ani in 
view of the tact that the Penalty ( Jaus 
of the i¢rolution was ciiid ony by (7 
against 37 votes and further: in view of th 
fact that the said Penaty (lau, woud 
have been defeated if the votes of the with 
diawals had been given azainst, this Com 
mittee consi’ers it ploper anil adviniht 
to 1cmove the Tenaty C wuse from the rec 
solution snd to re iffiim the 923 1 rcs lution 
without the said Fena ty Clause 


Def iulters, 


II Inismuch as it bis been brouch to 
the notice of the Committce that instiuc 
tions iesucd {10m time to time by ofhe rs anl 
Organisations duly autholigsed themto hav 
somtimes not been carried out ploper y, 1 
is icso vel that such discipiniry action, 
including dismissal, is may be deceme lad 
Visable by lespective Executive Commit 
tees of the P C C's of the provinces in 
which the fulure has occured, shail b 
tal n agaidst the peisuns about wh m 
complaint may be made and in the cases 
complaints by 01 on behaf of the cential 
Organisation such diciplnary action ts 
may be taken by the Province a! Executive 
Committee shall be 1eported to the com 
plaining o1ganisation, In the case «5 
default by the whole o:ganpsaton wu 
disciplinary action shall be taken by the 
Buprior organisation. 


Requests to Representatives 


lI, The A I. C, C. draws the attention 
of the Congress voters to the hve boycotts 


1§2(d) 
to various offices in the Congress organisa- 
tions only those who in their persons carry 
out to the full the Congress creed and the 
various Non-co-operation resolutions of the 
Congress including the five boycotts, 
namely, of all mill-spun cloth, Government 
law-courts, schools, titles and legislative 
brdies, andthe A,I C,C, hereby resolves 
that the members who do not believe in and 
do not in their own persons carry out the 
said boycotts shall vacate their seats and 
that there should be fresh elections in 
respect of such seats, provided that if the 
members vacating so choose they may offer 
themselves for re-elections, 


THE SWARAJIST CONFERENCE 


viz,, of all foreign cloth, Government law- 
courts, educational institutions, titles and 
legislative bodies except in so far as the 
boycott of legislative bodies may be affected 
by the Coconada resolution and the pro- 
paganda fo. the exclusive use of Khaddar 
are still part of the Congress programme, 
and therefore considers it desirable that 
those Congress voters who believe in the 
Congress programme do not elect to the 
various organisations subordinate to the 
Congress those who do not believe in the 
principle of and carry out in their own 
persons the eaid five boycotts except where 
affected by the said Coconada resolution and 


do not exclusively use hand—spun Khaddai 
and the A. I, OC, C. therefore requests such 
persons who are now members of Congress 
elective organisations to resign their places, 


The whole tenor of the resolutions was thus changed. And by the 
middle of July Mahatma Gandhi's views changed too. For while only a 
few days before he was denouncing the Swarajist method as “ cultivating 
British opinion and looking to the British Parliament for Swaraj 
he now remarked as follows: 

There is no doubt that the Swaraysts have created a stir in the Government 
circles, There is no doubt too that any withdrawal at the present moment wil! 
be misunderstood as a rout and a weakness. As a matter of fact, so far as the 
A I, C C, 19 concerned, the Swarayist’s position bas been never so strong as it 
18 now. They are entitled to clam a moral victory. Believing as they do in 
giving battle to the Government in the Assembly and the Councils, they have no 
Teason whatsoever for withdrawing from the Legislative bodies at the present moment 


Theu withdrawal at this juncture can only add to the present depression in the 
country and stiengthen the hands of a Government which wants to give nothing 


to justice and which yields gracelessly and reluctantly to pressure" 

The success of the Swarajists at Ahmedabad was naturally very 
disappointing to the Anglo-Indian press and to the official world who 
had looked forward to an isolation of the Swarajists. In Bengal the anti- 
Swarajist campaign was led by the Governor himself. In season and 
out His Excellency lost no turn to hold up Mr. Das and his party as 
arch-enemies of the country—red evolutionists who were destroying 
the Councils, carrying on a ‘colossal hoax’ at Tarakeswar, and making 
Government impossible. In this pursuit however his lordship for once 
excelled his fellow-countrymen. While it is common for Englishmen 
to insult Indians, high or low, in every walk of life, Lord Lytton 
once went to the length of traducing the whole womanhood of India ' 
With rage against the Swarajists tearing his heart, he said at a police 
parade at Dacca on August 5th :— 

“The thing that has distressed me more than anything else since I came to 


India 1s to find that mere hatred of authority (meaning the Swarafists) can drwve 
Indian men to utduce Indian women to invent offences against ther own honour merely 


to bring discredit upon Indian policemen''!!! 


All-India Swarajya Party Conference 
His Excellency’s performances however only served to increase the popu 
larity of the Swarajists And when on August 16 the All-India Swarajya 
Party met in Calcutta with Mr.C. R. Das in the chair the enthusiasm that was 
demonstrated in favour of the Swarajists was phenomenal. 
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Mr. C. R. Das’s Address. 


Mi C R&R. DAS in opening the proceedings of the Swarajya Conference made a 
reference to the programme of the Swarajya party and said that he would need 
hardly tell them that the object of the Swarajya paity was to secure Swarajya 
directly. He said that all kinds of questions were raised upon that, It was 
asked what was the kind of Swara) that they were stmving for and some of his 
friends were so anxious for details of the Swaraj that they in their attempt to 
define it lost sight of the 1eal principles upon which the whole of this fight was 
based. That was that they did not want any particular system of government, 
they wanted to establish their own system of governmeat. (Hear hear), That was 
the central idea of Swaiaj}. Swara; was not to be confused with any particular system 
of government. Systems of government came and went, One system of government was 
established one day only to be broken another day and another system was re- 
established upon the ashes of the old system What they wanted was a clear declara- 
tion by the people of the country that they had got the right to establish theu 
own system of government ac.ording to the temper and genius of the people and 
they wanted that light to be recognised by their alien rules, 


Within or without the Empire ? 


It was often asked whethe: 1t would be a Swara) within the Empire o1 without, 
He wanted his liberty and ficedom He wanted the right to establish his own 
system of government If that was consistent with their beimg within the Empire, 
he had no obje tion to being in the Empne. If that was inconsistent with their 
being within the Empue, hw love for freedom was greater than his love for the 
Empire, Therefore, they should not tiy to fathom what was going to happen m 
future. Let them rest content with the struggles of to-day. Let the struggle be 
continued on the night principle and that was that they must have the mght to 
govern themselves, They must be the judges of what system of government was 
good for them and what system of government would not suit them. It was not 
for others to constitute themselves as their judges. 

The next question was how they could secure that Swataj, He had put forward 
from different platforms his views of Non-co-operation, He had been told that that was 
not the coriect view They must not fight about words, Whatever Non-co-operation 
meant to other people he did not hnow, but he knew what it meant to him and 
in the hght of hws understanding of the word he would maintam it The only 
possible method of fighting this Government and winning Swaraj was by applying 
Non-co-operation everywhere 


Resistance to the System, 


Proceeding Mr. Das said that their idea was to create an atmosphere of resistance 
in the peop'e of this country to the bureaucratic system of governm nt. If they 
had a desire to put an end to this system of bureauciatic government, they must 
create @ spilt of 1esistance, That was not wiong, that was not artificial; that 
was the natural outcome of a healthy hfe. They must stand for themselv.s and 
they must stand fo the destruction of the bureaucratic institutions. After they had 
developed and gathered their stren,th to resist, their mext duty was to tel! the 
Government “This 18 my demand, this 1s my ght to hfe, this is my right to 
govern myself, my tight to establish such a government which is consistent with 
the genius of our people and that uness you are prepared to recognise tbat ight 
which 1s undoubted y in the people of the country, whether they realise it today 01 
to-morrow 01 years after, we must go on resisting.” Idon’t want the Government 
to confer that right upon me. Who can confer a mght on a living nation? It 
1s for the nation to take that mght, to seize that mght, and to compel the 
Government to recognise what they have already seized and that seizure is only 
possible by realisation, We must tell the Government that this 1s our undoubted 
right and unless that mght 18 recognised it would be our duty to gradually with 
draw all co-operation fiom them with a view that it may become impossible for 
them to carry on this system of Government, not that no Government should be 
carried on, but this particular system of Government which exist not fo. the good 
of the people, but for the good of somebody else. These ale the two bioad principles upon 
which the programme must be airanged. 

Then all kinds of questions were raised about the method. What was thei 
method? Was it non-co-nperation or responsive co-operation O1 responsive non-Cco- 
operation? He wanted to put bis programme absolutely clear, He wanted not to 
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ehrink fiom destroying any system which stood against their interests, They would 
not shrink from telling the Government that unless and until thcy recognised their 
ultimate mghts, they were out to destroy the system of Government, because they 
could not bwid their system without destioying theirs, Not that there was a 
particular pleasure in destioying, but they could not bui'd unless they removed 
something that stood in their way. 


Application to Hacts 


If these two principles were recognised, they would have to be applied to existing 
facts of the day, What were those facts? They had got Jegisiative bodies in 
different provinces, Thiy had got the Legislative Assembly They had applied this 
plogiamme thoroughly in the Cential Trovincs and there was a deadlock thee 
They had applied these piimeiples 1f not thoroughly, but largely in Bengal, and he 
would predict that there would be dcadlock heie also Inthe Assembly they had crtated 
a deadlock as tar as possible undei the constitution Ducctly he used the word 
constitution, another gioup of questions were put to Lim It wap askcd whether it 
was & constitutional agitation that they weic caiying on Thoe again they were 
under the tyranny of phiass Jt was constitutional waifare in the le,islative bodies, 
if by constitution wa» meant the 1ght which thcy lad got unde: the Reforms Act, 
But tlhe fact iemained that the yeople of this countiy lefused to 1ecognise the 
Reforms Act liom that point of view, 16 was not constitutional, but tiom the 
point of view of the Itcforms Act, 1t was constitutional Supposing there was a 
deadlock, supposing in Bengal they threw out the Mumistcis’ salary again, what 
then? Jt was difficult to answer that question unless they knew what the Govein- 
ment woud do, It the Goveinment took one couise, they woulkl adopt a paiticular 
method It mght be raid that thcy were thifting thu: giounds, his answi was 
that they wer not They applied those principles to the necds of the how and 
must mew the samc tactics over and ove] again till they biought the Government 
down, Ii they succeded, what would Tappen? The Goveinmcnt probably would 
take up the tiansferrd dtpaitments He would ask those who thought hke that 
to read what was comig out befoie the Reforme Enquuy Committee He would 
ask thim to think if it would make any doffiicnce if aimstcad of two Minister 
puppets of the Government, the Governor and members of the Fxecutive Council 
managed this show, “If the Government takes up the tranefezzed departments,” 
said M1 Das, “I do not know what you fceling will be, but 1 will heave a 
sigb of ieluf because J wil stay to mysef that I have thoroughly succeeded I 
have succeeded in tahing the mash off the face of the bureaucracy, They will be 
doing the same thug as they had been coing without the apology of the Ministers, 
J woud stay to mysef that I have stipped them naked fo at such a good fortune 
awaits us, don’t be dishcaitered, don’t be dispiited, but be suic if the Govern- 
ment takes up the tisnsfe11ed departments to day, to-moirow they will be bound 
to bii1g 3p a i¢gular system ot &elf Government Remember that in Egypt they 
bad Muitaly Govesumcnt before they 1ecognised the mghts of the Egyptian people.” 


Victory 10 Council and Wok Outside 


Continuing, M1, Das 1eminded his audience that victory in Council was only 
possible if pcople were organised outside the Council] It was their duty to organise 
them , for there Jay the mezits of constiuctive work for doing zeal good to the 
people of thne countiy That organieation wae moe pormble now than even in 
the year of nonco ojelation cause they knew new low determined the cncmy 
was and tbcy huow a’so what was the Lest way of fghting the encmy Then 
plogramme woud be bated on how best to cay on constinctive work outside 
the Counci] as well as inside the Council Pioceeding to examine the woik that 
the Swaiajya Taity had done in the Assembly and in the Provincial Councils, 
Mr Das maintained that in all the work they had always upheld two puin- 
ciples to which he had referred and with which they smauguratcd the party at 
Allahabad two years ago. Mr. Das said —Aifter all, life 1s not governed by fixed 
rules, After all, however cleverly you define the principles and iules, there 18 some- 
thing, some vital principle in yom Ife which will elude your definition, You must 
adapt yoursclves, you must rise to the occasion, One thing 18 clear we are out 
to destroy the system of bureaucracy, We will vot have it Tcople have declared 
against it. Dyarchy 1s already dead. If it ventuies to appear again in our mndet 
we mutt take such a course of action that even this Government wl] have to pro- 
claim from the honsetops that the system is dead, That it 18 dead they know in their 
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heart of hearts; but they are afraid to pioclaim it, Our course of action must be 
such as to compel them to prociaim it. We must compel them to proclaim what 
1s tO Us an apparent fact. Dyarchy 18 dead, let it be bulied seven fathoms deep, 
I therefore appeal to you to remember this. Do not go by doctimnaure politics, 
doctrinnane way of dealing things, look deep into 1t and you will find that our 
programme only illustrates those two principles with which we started,” 


Lord Olivier’s Charges 


Interested people had questioned the method of the warajya paity. False 
charges had been brought so repeatedly against them that he ventured to think that 
those who had followed them im the newspapers had come to the conclusion that 
they were false charges put forwaid with an ulteor object, He could not however 
help referring to the chaige which had been levelled against them and that not by 
newspapers here alone, not by His Excellency the Goveino1 of Benga! whose uttcrances 
had been so curious fiom time to time that he would not bave thought it worth 
while to refer to them, but he undeistood the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Olivier, had brought a charge against the Swara) party. That c aige was that they 
were guilty of biibery and coriuption He had no complaint against his Lordship, 
because he knew that Lord Olivie1 had been speaking from biief. He was not sul 
prised at it either, because 1t was a familiar method of the buieauctacies and their 
watch dogs. It was a familiar methol of tiying to suppiess truth, It was a 
familiar method by which they wanted to strangle national activities which made 
for freedom, It was as old as history, He knew the whole tlnng, he knew that 
it was concocted here It was diessed up by Anglo-Indian newspapers including, 
he was sorry to say, some Indian newspapers as well, (Laughter) It was sent up 
to England, by interested peisons, He used the word “interested peisons” advisedly, 
because if freedom came to India there was a class of people who would be vitally 
affected, whose money-making power would deciease and those wete the people who 
cooked up this false and foul accusation and cuculated it all over the country 
They and their watch dogs sent 1t acioss the scas to England and Enghsh news- 
papers docketted it and placed it before the Secretary of State. He did nt blame 
Loid Olivier, 


No Appeal to the Bureaucracy 


Mr Das was not afiaid of it, He was picpared toi it and told his friends that 
he knew that they began to slandc: him and the Swarajya paity because his party 
had hit them, He congiatulated himself on the chaige because he felt that he had 
succeeded im giving them knock after knock o1 why should these people put for- 
ward wanton charges or why was it that they had arrayed agaist him and got 
together the Indian watch dogs also? He was gad of it. His countiymen who 
knew him would refuse to beheve this slandei, M1 Das appealed to them to stand 
fast to the Swarajya party, give them the help which they wanted, not fo: them- 
selves, He assured them, for no Swarajist was afte: any post im the Legislative 
Council, all support which they wanted in orde: that thcy may wiest this powe1 
fiom the hands of the alien bureaucracy, all support because they wanted to vindi- 
cate the honour of the people of this country. He would make no appa) to the 
bureaucracy o1 to the Secretary of State. 


The General Secretary's Review. 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU, Geneial Secretary, then reviewed the work of the 
Swarajya patty fiom its mauguratiop up to the present time and refcried to their 
work in the Legislative Assembly. He said that whenever the Government bad 
chosen to come into conflict with the party, the Government had ben ceiented., 
Inke Mr, Das, Pandit Nehru maitamed that thioughout then action had been in 
conformity with two fundamental principles, namely, rousing the spirit of isistance 
of the people and gradual withdrawal of co-operation with the Government, Referring 
to the charge of bmbery, Pandit Nebru said that they had not the monty with which 
they could bribe people, As General Secretary of the party, he could say that their 
balance fiom the very beginmng was mil (laughter), As an illustiation he ported 
out that the Swaraysts contested the last elections with very littl fundsat ther dis- 
posal. In the United Provinces, they spent a sum of Ra, 25,000 in running 67 
candidates, In Bengal he was told by Mr Das that the expenses had a'together 
come up to about Re, 80,000 and that Mr. Das got this money on promissory notes, 
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The charge of bribery was false and the people who talk ghbly of bribery and 
coruption in the Swaiaj st ranks were the greatest bribe-givers He asked what code 
of ethics and morality would permit the Governo: of Bengal to issue a solemn 
Government communiguc that the third Muiniste: would be appointed from peisons 
who votid for the Goveinmcnt? It was no use answering charges brought by people 
who went on biibing and committing corruption of all sorts 


Revised Constitution of the Party. 


The following Constitution of the Swaraya Party was then agreed upon ‘— 


NoTe.—This constitution supersedes the constitution framed at Allahabad in 
February 1923 

1 The name of the Taity shall be the Swarajya Party 

2. The object of thc Swarajya Party 1s the attamment of Swarajya by the 
people of India by all legitimate and p aceful means, 

3. Every person who has attained the age of 18 years and subscribes to the 
object, constitution and programme of the Party shall be eligible to be members of 
the Party, 

4, (a) Every membei of the Party shall pay an annual subsciiption of annas 8, 

Provided that 1f any member of the Party 18 a member of a Congress organisa 
tion, the annual subsciiption payable by him shall be annas 4 only 

(b) Evury } rovincia!l olgauisation may fix an additional annual subscription 
payable by its own members as well as the members of the suboidinate 
Committers within its Jurisdiction 

(c) Every member of the Geneial Council] shall pay an additional subsc1iption 
of annas 8 

5 Theic shall be one Cential and as many Plovincial oiganisations as thee 
aie piovinees In India 

The number of Provinces and the geographical limits of each shall for the pni- 
pose of these Articles be the same as prescribed by the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress, 

6. The Cential oiganisation of the Swarajya Paity shall consist of the Genelal 
Council, the Exccutive Council and such special committees as the General o: Exe 
cutive Council may fiom time to time appoint fiom among the members of the 
Party. 

7 The Gencra! (ouncil of the Swarajya Party shall consist of — 

(a) All members of the Swarajya Party of the Assembly, 

(6) One fourth of the members of the Swaiajya Party of each Provincial Legis 
lative Council to be elected by the said Party, 

() All the Swatajist members of the All-India Congiess Committee, 

(uj Two membeis to be elected by each Provincial oiganisation from among its 
memb rs 1n such manner as the said organiwation may determine, 


8 The Geneial Council shall hold office f the term of the Legislative Assem 
by and the Provincial Legislative Councils constituted tor the time being, 
Provided that in case «f a fresh General election of the members of the All 
India Conzie 5 = ommuittee or of th: Assembly ot any Provincial Council, the members 
of the Geneiul Council! who fail to se ure reckction shall go out and those Swa 
Tayisis who are newly elected will take then places. 
9 The Genera! Counci) stall elect the followmg office-bearers — 
The President of the laity, 
The General Secretary, 
The Treasurer. 
Provided that the office-be:yers so elected shall hold office for the teim of the 
Geneial Council and wntil a fresh clection takes place. 
10. The Genera' Council shall continue to function notwithstanding any 
vacancies 1n 1t for the time being due to any cause whatever 
, ll. The Executive Council shall consist of— 


(a) The President, the General Secietary and the Tieasurer as ex-officio, 

(b) Four persons to be nominated by the President from among the members 
of the General Counuil, 

(c) Five members to be elected by the General Council from among its 
members , and shall hold office fot the term of the General Council, 
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Provided that any vacancy among office-bearers or the elected members of the 
Executive Council shall be filled by the President pending the due election of such 
office-bearers or elected members and if the President vacates office for any cause 
whatever, the General Secretary shall act in his place and perform his daties until 
another President is duly elected. 

12. The General Council shall have jurisdiction in all matters affecting the 
Party, 1t8 policy, programme and orgamzation with plenary and disciplinary powers 
ove: all membeis of the Party, and may fiame rules for its own guidance and issue 
instructions for— 


(a) the guidance of Swarajist members of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Piovincial Councils, and 


(b) the geneial cariying out of the policy and programme of the Party through- 
out India, 

13. The Executive Council shall be the chief Executive of the Party with 
power to raise and disbuise funds and authormze the office-bearers or any one or 
more of them to diaw upon the Paity funds for Party purposes. 

14, The Executive Council shall supervise the carrying out of all resolutions, 
Tules and instructions issued by the Gencial Council and take such steps as may be 
necessaly to enforce the samc 

15 When thc General Council cannot meet in time to dispose of any urgent 
matter requiing immediate decision, the Executive Committee shall have all the 
powers of the Genet3! Council, and all iesolutions passed and instructions issued by 
it shall be binding on all members and subordinate organizations until such resola- 
tions and instiuctions ale modified 01 superseded by the General Council. 

Provided that all cascs of the excicise of emergency poweis under this Article 
shall be reported to the Geneial Council, 

- 16, The President shall have power to decide whether any matter 1s sufficiently 
urgent to be dealt with under Art. 15 and, in matters of extreme urgency, give 
such directions as he thinks fit pending ita disposal by the Executive Committee 
under the said Article. 

17, Every province shall have full autonomy in all Provincial matters including 
the carrying out of the programme of tbe Party and the organization of the Pro- 
vineial and othe: suboidinate Gencral and Executive Committees, subject always to 
the general policy of the Paity and such imstiuctions as may from time to time 
be issucd by the Geneial or the Executive Council of the Party in regard to such 
general policy or intei-provincial relations. 

Piovided that when two o: moie Provinces as constituted under these Articles 
come unde: one Piovincial Legislative Council, each of such Provincial organizations 
shall elect in the case of the Bombay Legislative Council] one member and in the 
case of other Legislative Councils two members from among themselves to form an 
Inter-Piovincial Legislative Council Committee and this committee shall perform the 
eae of the provincial organization in matters telating to the Legislative 

ouncil 

Provided further that all matters on which there 18 @ difference of opinion 
between the members of the VTarty in the Puovincial Legislative Council and the 
Inter-Provincial Legislative Counci] Committee shall be referred to the Executive 
Council of the Paity and its decision thereon shall be final, 

18 A general mesting of the Party shall be held when summoned by the 
General Council at such time and place as it may determine, 

19, A meeting of the General Council shall be held when summoned by the 
Executive Council at such time and place as it may determine, 

Provided that a meeting of the General Council sball be held on the requisition 
of not less than 40 members a soon as may be convenient after the said requisi- 
tion 18 delivered to the General Secretary. 

Provided always that the said requisition sball clearly specify the motion to be 
made or the subject to be discussed at such meeting 

Provided further that the rcquisitiomsts may require the meeting of the 
General Council to be held at the time and place named by them and the said 
meeting shall be held at such time and place unless the Executive Committee is 
of opinion that it should be held at a different time or place. In case of such 
difference of opinion the question shall be decided im accordance with the opinion 
of a majority of Provincial organizations, 


20. The Executive Council may be summoned by the President or the General 
Secretary as often as may be necessary, 
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21, The quorum for a meeting of the General Council shal] be 40 and for that 
of the Executive Council 5, 

22. Notices of meetings shall be valid 1f— 

(a) un the case of a meeting of the Party the notice specifying time and place 
18 published in at least one newspaper of each Province not less than four 
weeks before the date of the meeting, 

(b) in the case of a meeting of the General Council the notice specifying time 
and place 1s posted to each membe1 not less than two weeks before the 
date of the meeting, and 

(c) n the case of a meeting of the Executive Committee if notice specifying 
time and place 1s either posted not less than one week 01 telegiaphed not 
less than 8 days before thejdate of the meeting. 

23, The General Council shall be the Subjects Committee for General meetings 
of the Party. 

24, The accounts of the Paity shall be audited once every year by an Auditoi 
to be elected by the General Council and published for the information of the 
members of the Paity and the public 

25. This constitution shall not be modificd 01 added to, except at a meeting of 
the Geneial Council specially called for the puipose and then only if a majority of 
not lcss than twothird of those present are in favour of such modification or 
addition 

26 The first meeting of the General Council under this constitution shall be 
held in Calcutta on the 17th August or such date to which it may be adjourned and 
shall be decmed to be piopeily constituted by such members as aie present in 
Calcutta notwithstanding the want of notice to others o1 the absence of elections by 
the Provincial organizations and of members of the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
All membeis of any Tiovincial Legislative Council present in Ca’cutta shall have a 
right to take pait in the said meeting. 


CALCUTTA—17TH AUGUST, 1924 


Next-day, the 17th August, the Conference passed the following 
resolutions and then adopted the progiamme of the Swaraj Party. 


Lord Lytton’s Dacca Speech Condemned. 


M: M. R, JAYAKAR (Bombay) then moved the following — 

“This general meeting of the Swarajya party hereby expresses its strongest 
disappioval and condemnation of the sentiments expressed by H &, Lord Lytton 
in his recent speech referiing to the alleged practice of Indian men and women 
of conspuing to biing false accusations against the Police relating to the honour 
of Indian women with a view to bringing the police autho1ity into contempt, 
This meeting enters its most emphatic protest agaimst the views expressed by His 
Lordship which are the outcome of his ignolance, plejudice and antipathy and are 
entirely unworthy of the high status and dignity of the position which His 
Lordship holds and constitute an unwarranted affront to the Indian men and women 

“This meeting is further of opmion that by the expiession of such ons-sided, 
reactionary and harmful! sentiments, especially at a time when the appeal involv- 
ibg this question was sub-judice, His Lordship had unmistakably evidenced his utter 
unfitness to hold his high office any moire and this meeting explesscs its firm con- 
viction that the public feeling in India will not be allayed till] H E makes suitable 
amends with the Indian people for his open affiont to their honour and until such 
amends 1s made this meeting calls on all Indians to boycott all functions given 
by the Governor”, 

Mr. Jayakar characte1ised Lord Lytton’s utterance as a coveit and most objec- 
tionable utterance made about Indian men and women, He asked everyone who 
respect Indian women to support the resolution, As a lawyei, he regietted that 
the Governor should have given vent to his feelings at a time when the appeal in 
the “Charmamar Case” was pending, He urged them to leave no stone 
unturned to start an agitation all over the country and compel the Government to 
make amends for the most unworthy but miserable affiont that could be inflicted 
on them. The resolution was passed. 


Akal Struggle, 


A resolution proposed by Mr, Asaf Al (Delhi) and seconded by Mr. M. K, 
Acharya (Madras) sympathising with the Akali movement and calling on the 
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Swarajist members of the Punjab Legislative Council and the Assembly to take 
early steps to secure a honourable and satisfactory settlement of the question 
was passed. 
Vaikom and Tarakeshwar, 

On the motioa of Dr Moonj: (Nagpur), seconded by Mr, Ramadas (Madras), a 
resolution was passed sympathiemg with the Satyagraha movements at Vaikom and 
Tarakeshwar and wishing them success. 

Federation of Free States, 


Moulana Hasrat Mohani’s arrival at the Confe.ence and his joining the Swarajya 
Party w&s unexpected and dramatic, as 1f was known neither when he came to 
the Conferenee nor when he was addressing the Conference at the request of 
Mr C. RB, Das. He suggested an amendment in the Paity’s constitution, namely, 
the addition of the words that the ultimate object of the Paity was to establish 
a Federation of Free States of India, 

Mr. Das pointed out that since the Swaiajya Party was a wing of the Indian 
National Congress the Paity’s constitution could not be amended without changing 
the Congress constitution But Moulana Hasrat Mohan: wanted to move his resolu- 
tion to that effect and Mi Das was willing to accept 1t Moulana Hasrat Mohani 
then declared himself @ member of the Swaiajya Paity and moved a resolution on 

of his suggestion 
i the resolution i suppoited by Mi V. J Patel, He said that they all 
agreed that the Moulana Saheb had, after very careful consideration and anxious 
thought in jail for @ period of over two years, come to the concluson that the 
only iational and night programme for the country to adopt was the plogramme of 
the Swarajya Party. The speaker did not agree with him in the views plopounded 
by him about the Charkha They did not say that the Charkha alone would biing 
Swarajya to the country. They did mot say that boycott of the Buitish Empue 
goods alone would bring Swarajya to the country, They did not say that their 
activities im the Councils alone would biing Swarajyya to the countiy, They did 
not say that the constructive programme alone would biing them Swazajya, 
What they did say was that a totality of activities of all these items, both of 
the Indian National Congress and of the Swarajya Paity, would biing them Swarajya. 
They must create & spint of resistance 10 their own people and all activities 
directed towards the creation of the spit of resistance to the burcauciatic govein- 
ment were embodied 10 the programme of the Swarajya Party. He was abso- 
lutely certain that now that Moulana Hasrat Mohan had become a member of 
the Swarajya Paity, the Swarajya Party, under his able guidance and advice, 
would make for the progress of tbe country within a few months, Either 
the Swarajya Party would be absorbed in the Indian National Congress or the 
Indian National Congicés would be absorbed in the Swarajya Party. The whole 
obiect of the Party was to capture the Congiess. No activities within the 
Councils would be of any use unless the bureauciacy knew that those activities had 


the support and backing on the Indian National Congiess, The resolution was cairied. 


The Programme. 

The following is the programme of the Swarajya Party approved by the 
Conference — 

Whereas by the programme adopted at Allahabad on the 23id of February 1923 
the Party declaied that its policy shall mclude, on the one hand, all such activity 
as stands to create an atmosphere of resistance making Government by bureaucracy 
impossible with a view to enforce our national claims and vindicate our national 
honour, and on the other hand, shall include for the said purpose all steps necessary 
for the gradual withdrawal of that co-opeiation by the people of this country with 
which 1 18 impossible for the bureaucracy to maintain itself , 

And whereas the application of the said principle to the existing facts of our 
national hfe with special reference to the varying attitude of bureauciatic Govern- 
ment which rules that life, demands that such piinciple must include self-reliance 
in all activities which make for the healthy giowth of the nation, and resistance 
to the bureaucracy as it impedes our progress towaids Swarajya , 

And whereas in the hght of the experience gained in the Assembly and the 
different Councils, and in view of the recent developments in the political situation 
m India, it has become necessary in the best interests of the country to 1eatate the 
policy and programme of the Party 1 detail, baving regard to the said pr-nciple ; 
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Now, the Swarajya Party declares that the guiding principle of the Party is 
self-reliance in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the nation and 
resistance to the bureaucracy as it impedes the nation’s plogress towards Swarajya, 
and, in giving effect to the said piinciples, the Party resolves to adopt the follow- 
ing plogiamme, that 18 to say.— 

Within the Legislature 


1, Within the Legislative bodies, the Party shall, whenever possible,— 

(a) refuse supplies and thiow out budgets unless and until the system of 
Government 1s altered im recognition of our mghts or as a matter of 
settlement between the Parhament and the people of India, 

(b) throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy 
proposes to consolidate its poweis, 

(c) to move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills which 
are necessaly fo. the healthy growth of national life and the consequent 
displacement of the bureauciacy, 

(d) to lelp the constructive progiamme of the Indian National Congress, 

(e) to follow a definite economic policy to prevent the diain of the public 
wealth fiom India by checking all activities leading to exploitation and 
to advance the national, economical, industiial and commeicial interests 
of the country, 

(f) to protect nights of labour, agricultural and industrial, and adjust the 
relations between landloids and tenants, capitalists and workmen 

2. No membei of the Party shall accept any office in the gift of the Govern 
ment with or without salary or other remuneration, 

3 With a view to make the work of the Party effective, 1t shall be open to 
1t8 members of the Assembly and various Provincial Councils to seek election to 
every post and place in the Assembly 01 the Councils and on their Committees 
which may be open to them fo: election 

Provided that no membe1 shall seek election 1n contravention of any rules fiamed 
by the members of the Parity in the Assembly or any of the Councils as the case may be. 

4 In all othe: matters members of the Party in the Assembly and the Councils 
shall be guided by their own rules which shall be submitted toi the sanction of 
the Executive Counci] as soon afte: they aie fiamed as convenient, provided that 
any of the said rules disapproved by the Executive Council shall cease to have 
effect fiom the date when such disapproval is communicated to the membeis 
concerned 

Outside Councils, 

Outside the Councils, the Party shall work for 

(a) inte1-communal unity with a view to bring about complete understanding 
between Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, Parsees, Jews, Indian Christians (imcluding 
domiciled Ang o Indians), and all other communities living mm India, more spccially, 
the removal of disputes and difference between Hindus and Mahomedans and Brah 
mins and Non-Brahmins, 

(b) removal of untouchability and raising of the depressed classes, 

(c) Village o1ganisation 

(d) Organisation of labour in the country, Industrial as well as Agricultural, 
including ryots and prasants with a view to protect and promote its interests and 
enable it to take its proper place in the struggle for Swarajya. 

(ec) The acquiing of economical control of the country including development of 
commeice and industry 

(f) The acquiuing of control for Nationalists over Local and Municipal affairs 
by contesting elections to the Local and the Municipal Boards in several Provinces 

(g) The carrying out of the constructive programme of the Congress in such 
manner as it thinks necessary in relation to Bwadeshi, Khaddar, Temperance, National 
Education and Arbitration Courts, 

(hb) Boycott of selected British Empire Goods manufactured outside India on the advice 
of a committee with a view to use it as a political weapon in the pursuit of Swarajya, 

(1) Formation of a Federation of Asiatic countries and nationalists with a view 
to secure solidarity of Asiatic nations to promote Asiatic culture and mutual help in 
the matter of trade and commerce, 

(j) Organisation of agencies of foreign propaganda for Indian affairs with special 
reference to the dissemination of accurate information and the securing of sympathy 
and support of foreign countries in this country’s struggle for Swarajya 
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The great victory which the Swarajists next won in the Bengal 
Council onthe 26th August (see p. 216) was not however an _ unalloyed 
blessing, for though it sent diarchy tumbling down, it created also a 
great bitterness in the minds of an influential section of Moslems. At 
no time in recent years was there such a great tension of feeling, 
mainly amongst the Hindus and Moslems, as at this period, and the 
need for a reunion was daily growing imperative. Efforts in this direction 
were now levelled from two altogether different sources: Mahatma Gandhi 
on one side, and Mrs. Besant on the other. 


Mrs. Besant on Unity. 


Mrs. Besant came back from her mission in England on August 29th 
and at onee she made a move to unite the political parties in the country. 
Why? Because “the chief hindrance,” she said, ‘to our work in England 
was the idea that India was so divided into opposing parties that 
there was no one able to speak for it as a whole and no one with 
whom the Government could deal with the certainty of giving satisfac- 
tion”. Her immediato work, accordingly, on return to India ‘was to 
unite all the parties outwardly on that on which they all agree, namely, 
the absolute necessity of Swarajya.’ With this end in view she _inter- 
viewed M. Gandhi and in the pourparlers that followed she succeeded 
in influencing the Mahatma to co-operate with her. 


Karly in September she came to Simla to see the leaders of the various 
parties in the Central Legislature and see if it was not possible to come to an 
agreement to discuss a basis of united work, so that if the leaders approved 
they might suggest a Round Table Conference of delegates from political 
organisations which were working for Swaraj; such as the All-India 
Congress Committee, the Liberal Federation, the National Conference and 
Conveution, the Swarajya Party, the All-India Muslim League and the 
Independent Party just formed in the Assembly. She suggested that 
each organisation should send 20 delegates, more or less, and the time 
and place of the meeting to be fixed somewhere in the third week of 
November at a central place like Allahabad. She proposed that delegates 
at this conference should try to agree upon the kind of outline which 
could be taken as the basis for further work and that they should take 
back such ovtline to their organisations and submit them for discussion 
and amendment at their annual meetings which generally take place at 
Christmas time. Under that authority the delegates might meet again 
in January or early in February and draft a definite measure to lay 
before Parliament. She felt very strongly that no bill framed by the 
British Parliament would give satisfaction here ; that it was vital that 
any Bill which might bo shaped should contain a clause giving power 
to the Indian Legislature to amend the Act without again referring 
to Westminister. 


The Mahatma’s Plea for Unity. 

The other move towards unity came from M. Gandhi himself. His 
was a plea for Congress unity and he had certainly no faith in Mrs. 
Besant’s programme of getting anything from the British Parliament. 
Ever since his disillusionment at the Ahmedabad A. I. C. C. meeting 

18 
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in June (see Vol. I. p. 607) where he made a strong bid for 
the No-changers’ uncompromising capture of the Congress for which 
he was ‘defeated and humbled,” the Mahatma had been taking 
stock of the realities and before September had completely revised 
his plan. At Ahmedabad he was all for fight with the Swarajists: 
on other parties he never wasted his attention. Now he suddenly 
capitulated to the Swarajists and also began to notice the existence of other 
parties. The reason for this sudden volte face was the realisation of the 
great schisms that non-co-operation had brought into the country. Between 
Swarajists and No-changers, between Hindus and Moslems, between 
Congressmen and Liberals, the dividing line was gradually running into 
an abyss of hatred. Having felt his mistako the Mahatma was now eager 
to purchase peace and unity at any price. He was willing to keep politics 
outside the Congress and make the latter into a spinning corporation. He 
was willing to join Mrs. Besant and to participate in formulating a 
scheme of Swaraj which on behalf of India as a whole would be presented 
to Parliament. The first important pronouncement of the Mahatma 
on this new aspect was at the Excelsior Club, Bombay, on August 
31, and again at Poona some four days after. ‘“Thoro Was no reason,” 
he said, “why wo could not find a common denominator of action. There 
must be some things on which we could all unite aud for the pro- 
secution of which we could all meet under the samo roof’. He there. 
fore proposed a “lowest common measure”. Ho was willing to suspend 
non-co-operation altogether, at least the more militant aspect of it, and 
proposed concentration of the Congress on the promotion of three items 
only: (1) Hand-spinning, (2) Hindu-Moslem uuity, and (3) removal 
of untouchability. Subsequently he amplified his views and issued on 
September 11th a long article in his paper YOUNG INDIA. In this 
article he said :— 


“Our non-co-opetation has taken the form of non-co-operation in 
practice with one another instead of with the Government. Without wishing 
it we aie weakening one another and to that extent holping the 
system we are all seeking to destroy. 

“Our non-co-operation was meant to be a living, active, non-violent 
force matched against the essential violence of the system. Unfor- 
tunately the non-co-operation never became actively non-violent. We 
satisfied ourselves with physical non-violence of the weak and helpless. 
Having failed to produce the immediate offect of destroying the system, 
it has recoiled upon us with double strength aud now bids fair to 
destroy us, if we do not take care betimes. 1, for oue, am therefore 
determined not to paiticipate in the domestic wrangle but would even 
invite all concerned to do likewise. If we cannot actively help, we 
must not hinder. 1 am just as keon a believer as ever in the five 
boycotts. But I clearly see, as I did not at the time of the A.I.C.C. 
meeting, that whilst we maintain them in our own persons, there is 
no atmosphere for working them. There is too much distrust in the 
air. Every action is suspected and misinterpreted. And whilst we 
carry on a war of explanation and counter-explanation, the enemy at 
the door is rejoicing and consolidating his forces. 


“I have therefore suggested that we should find out the lowest 
common measure among all the political parties and Invite them all 
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to co-operate on the Congress platform for achieving that common 
measure. This is the work of internal development without which 
there will be no effective external political pressure. The politicians 
who put the external work before the internal, or who think (which 
is the samething) that the internal is too slow for them, should have 
the greatest freedom to develop their strength, but in my opinion, 
this should be outside the Congress platform. The Congress must 
progressively represent the masses. They are as yet untouched by politics. 
They have no political consciousness of the type our politicians dosire. 
Their politics are confined to communal adjustments. We must share 
their sorrows, understand their difficulties and anticipate their wants. 
With the pariahs we must be pariahs and see how we feel to clean 
the closets of the upper classes and have the remains of their table 
thrown at us. We must see how we like being in the boxes, miscalled 
houses, of the labourers of Bombay’. 


With this ond in view he then formulated the following proposals :— 


(1) The Congress should suspend all the boycotts except that of 
foreign cloth till the session of 1925. 


(2) The Congress should, subject to (1), remove the boycott of 
Empire gods. 


(3) The Congress should confine its activity solely to the propaganda 
of hand-spinning and hand-spun khaddar, the achievement of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and in addition, its Hindu members’ activity to the removal 
of untouchability. 


(4) The Congress should carry on the existing national educational 
institutions ; and if possible, open more and keep them independent of 
Government control or influence. 


(5) The four-anna franchise should be abolished and in its place the 
qualification for membership should be spinning by every member for 
half an hour per day and delivery to the Congress from month to 
month of at least 2000 yards of self-spun yarn, cotton being supplied 
where the member is too poor to afford it. 


Reason for changing the Constitution. 


“It is necessary to say a word about the proposed radical change 
in the Congress constitution. I may be pardoned for saying that I am 
the principal author of the Congress constitution. It was intended to be 
the most democratic in the world, and if successfully workeJ, to bring 
Swaraj without more delay. But it was not so worked. We had not 
sufficient honest and able workers. It must be confessed that it has 
broken down in the sense in which it was intended. We never had 
even one crore of members on the roll. At the present moment 
probably our nominal roll does not exceed two lacs for all India. 
And the vast majority of these too are as a rule not interested in 
our proceedings save for paying four annas and voting. But what we 
need is an effective, swift-moving, cohesive, responsive organisation 
containing intelligent, industrious national workers. Even if we are a 
few only, we should give a better account of ourselves than a cumbrous 
and slow body with no mind of its own. The only boycott proposed 
to be retained is that of foreign cloth and if we are to make it 
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successful, we can only do so by making the Congress for a time 
predominantly a spinners’ association. It will be & great triumph and 
a great demonstration, if we succeed in one constructive item of a 
striking magnitude. I hold that the ouly possible thing of the kind is 
hand-spinning and hand-spun khaddar. 

“The implications of my proposals are that— 


(a) The Swarajists should be free to organise themselves without 
any opposition from the Congress or No-changers. 


(b) The members of other political bodies should be invited and 
induced to join the Congross. 

(c) The No-changers should be precluded from carrying on any pro- 
paganda either direct or indirect against Council-entry. 


(d) Those who do not personally believe in one of the four boycotts 
will be free, without any disgrace whatsoever, to act ag if they did 
not exist. Thus, non-co-operating lawyers will be free to resume practice 
if they chose, and title-holders, school masters &c. will be free to join 
the Congress and be eligible to the executive. 


“The scheme enables all the political parties to work unitedly for 
the internal development. The Congress presents a suitable opportunity 
for a conference of all political parties in and outside the Congress to 
frame a Swaraj scheme acceptable to all and for presentation to the 
Government. Porsonally I am of opinion that the time has not arrived 
for any such presentation. I helieve that it would increase our internal 
strength beyond expectation if we could all simply unite to make the 
foregoing constructive programme a_ success, But a large number of 
those who havo hitherto led the countiy think otherwise. Ip any 
event a Swaraj scheme for the sake of ourselves is 4 necessity. Ags 
the reader will remomber, I am in this matter «a complete conveit to 
Babu Bhagwandas’s view. I would therofore join any such conference, 
if my presence was required, and assist at framing the scheme, The 
reason for insisting on this matter being treated as an activity outside 
the Congress is to keop the Congress purely for internal development 
for full one year. When we have achieved a measure of success 
commensurate with tho task before us, the Congress may function for 
outside political activity.” 


M. Gandhi then observes that it the Nwarajists refuse hig proposals 
and if the whole fight is for capturing tho Congress then he would 
hand over tho Congress to the Swanujists in their terms and leave them 
to work their Council programme unhampored, and at the same time he 
would engage the No-changers solely on tho constructive programme. 
He then concludes: 

“What I have sketched above is not conditions of surrender. Mine 
is an unconditional surrender. I would guide the Congress next year 
only if all parties wish me to. I am trying to see daylight out of 
this impenetrable daikness. I scom to soe it dimly. But I may be 
still wrong. All I know is that there is no fight left in me.” 

This announcement fell as a bomb-shell jn political circles. On the 4th 
September the Reception Committee of the Congress announced the name 
of M. Gandhi as being elected as the President of the forthcoming 
Congress at Belgaum. It was strongly rumoured and feared that the 
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only man who could bring about a united Congress would now go out 
of the Congress and retire from actice controversial politics. The 
Swarajist leaders, Messrs. Das and Nohru, kept up a mysterious silence 
but Mrs Besant at once boldly declared her acceptance of M. Gandhi's 
proposals. She immediately issued the following declaration :— 


Dr. Besants Views. 


“Mr. Gandhi has spoken out quite plainly in “ Young India” as to 
the lines on which he desires to shape a United Congress. I am, there- 
fore, frec to state my side of the case, and the decision to which I 
have come, in which my closest followers agree. 


“Mr. Gandhi says that, in his opinion, ‘the Congress Constitution 
has broken down. We have no electorate worth the name-.-.. + We 
are therefore almost a self-appointed electorate and_ self-appointed re- 
presentatives. The aspect of Satyagraha presented to the public had 
been that of Civil Disobedience and Non-Co-operation. Over this 
quarrels had arisen. ‘There must be something on which we could 
all unite, and for the prosecution of which we could all meet under 
the same roof. The spinning wheel, unity between the ditferert com- 
munities, and the removal by Hindus of untouchability on which all 


could unite.’ 

“Mr. Gandhi suggested, when I met him in Bombay, that the Con- 
gress should, for a year, suspend from its programme the constitution 
which had broken down—since it had not been carried out— Non-Co- 
Operation and Civil Disobedience, these being tho things that divided 
us, and accept the three things he suggested, on which we could 
unite. Apart from these, we should be free to follow our own lines 
of political activity, but the Congress should be responsible only for 
tho items he mentioned, these being obligatory on all Congressmen. 

“To the unity between communities and the removal of untouch- 
ability I agreod at once. In fact at the very beginning of the con- 
versation I had offered to work with him on these, and also on 
temperance, excluding picketing, which always led to violence svoner or later. 

Remained the spinning-wheel. As a village industry, including the 
band-loom, I agreed with this and had long used materials thus 
produced. I have long urged that the disappearance of village indus- 
tries and of village self-rule and communal ownership of the village 
land, were the chief causes of the terrible poverty of the masses, and 
that the restoration of these was essential not only to prosperity but 
to Swaraj (See my lecture in 1913 on “village Industries and Self- 
Government.) But Mr. Gandhi desired more than this theoretical 
agreement; he wanted the Congressmen to spin for half an hour a 
day, whatever his rank or profession. His reasons, put briefly, were :— 
There was a large number of hand-looms lying idle for want of yarns. 
The villagers—he had lived among them, were hopeless of any real im- 
provement in their condition, and he wanted those who had no need 
to spin to set them an example, for it would give them hope of 
practical sympathy, and also they would follow an example where 
they were too hopeless to obey a precept; no one was too busy to 
give half an hour a day to help in the redemption of the peasantry 
by working with them at one thing. I remarked that I travelled 
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much, and could not carry a charka about with me; he _ retorted 
triumphantly that a charka was unnecessary, and produced his own to 
show that it only needed a twirligig less than a foot long, the use of 
which could be mastered in ten or fifteen minutes. The reason seemed 
to me cogent and, above all, there was the question of a United Con 
gress; obviously there was no principle against spinning for half an 
hour a day; if only this stood between the Congress'and myself. I 
would gladly agree to “do my bit”, there boing nothing I would 
not do to secure a United Congress, except a thing which I believe 
to be wrong. It is, of course, to be definitely understood that every 
one is to be free to follow the political road to Swaraj that he 
believes to be best, i.e, to take myself, I continue to woik as Pre- 
sident of the National Home Rule League and as General Secretary 
of the National Conference and Convention, for I am _ pledged to 
work for Swaraj—Dominion Home Rule—by obtaining a Constitution 
establishing it as soon as possible, by constitutional means, and made 
by Indians: containing a clause giving power to amend it. I men- 
tioned this to Mr. Gandhi, and he said that he would like to 
take part in the discussion of such a Constitution and would 
be bound by the vote of the majority. I asked him if I were 
right in thinking that he had said that in the political field he 
meant by ‘“Swaraj’ parliamentary Self-Government, and he _ said, 


yes. 

“T am prepared to endorse the three proposals of M. Gandhi for 
the Congress programme for the coming year, and I will rejoin the 
Congress when those in authority also accept them on behalf of the 
Congress; or, if there be no power to do this, then if tho All-India 
Congress Committee will promisc to put before the Belgaum Congress, 
as early os possible, a resolution accepting them, so that I may be 
able, if I can reach Belgaum in time, to be present before the end 
of the Congress. It would be useless for me to go if the Congress 
should reject M. Gandhi's proposals, the only conditions on which I 
could re-onter it. 

“Would it be possible for each of the organised bodies which are 
working for Swaraj to elect, say, 20 persons from their officers and 
members to meet in a preliminary Conference at a central place, say, 
Allahabad, about the third week in November, under the presidency 
of a map not belonging to any party, to discuss and, if possible, agree 
on a draft outlining the form of Swaraj as they envisage it; and to 
submit this draft to the several bodies which elected them for discus- 
sion and amendment? There are the All-India Congress Committee, 
the Liberal Federation, the National Convention, the Swarajya Party, 
the Muslim Leaguo. [The representatives of the National Home Rule 
Party are included in the National Convention.] The delegates of each 
of these organisations might usefully bring with them rough drafts as 
bases for discussion, and any suitable materials they may have. Iu 
January or in early February, the delegates should meet with the 
resolutions of the bodies they represent—several meet in Christmas 
week—on the draft or drafts submitted to them, and draw up the 
final Draft Bill to be thrown into Parliamentary form by competent 
draughtsmen.” 


The Mahatma’s Fast 


Suddenly, however, these diplomatic attempts to bring about political 
unity came to & dead-stop by a dramatic action of the Mahatma. 
It should be remembered that ot this time there was a mighty 
wave of communal bitterness going round. Soon after the Delhi and 
Nagpur riots in July there came in quick succession the awful Hindu- 
Moslem riots at Gulbarga, Kohat and Lucknow (sce p. 26). News of 
the grim tragedy at Kohat of the 10th September was coming only by bits. 
On the evening of the 17th September Mahatma Gandhi, who had come 
to Delhi in connection with the UHindu-Voslom riots, all unexpectedly 
and without consultation with any of his friends, took a vow to fast 
for 21 days and issued the following statement with regard to it:— 


‘The recent evouts have proved unbesrable for me. My _ helpless- 
ness is still more unbearable. My rolizion teaches me that whenever 
there is distress which one cwinot remove, one must fast and pray. 
I bave done so in connection with my own dear ones. Nothing 
evidently that I say or writa can bring the two communities tozether. 
I am therocfoie imposing on myself a fast of twenty-one diys commencing 
from today and ending on Wednesday, the 8th Ostobor. I reserve the 
liberty to drink water with or without salt. It is both a penance and 
a prayer. Asa penance J need not have taken the public into confidence. 
But I publish tho fast as (let mo hope) an effective prayer both to 
Hindus and MVussalmans, who have hitherto worked in unision, not to 
commit suicide. I respectfully invite tho heads of all tho commuumtties, 
including Englishmen, to meet and ond this quarrel which is a disgrace 
to religion and humanity. It soems as if God has been dethroned. 
Let us reinstate him in our hearts.’ 


The foolish and unseemly quiirel in tho nme of religion, the pillage and 
rapine and incendiaism and loot, the batbarous vandalism perpetrated 
in the Hindu-Moslem riots at Delhi, Kohat, Gulbarga and elsewhere, 
aud more specially the desecration of temples and outrage on women, 
broke the Mabatma’s heart, and as is characteristic with him, he took 
the sin of his countrymen on his own head and undertook a severe 
penance. The news sent a thrill of concern and anxiety throughout 
the country, and when everything else failed, this single act of the 
Mahatma served to arrest the attention of all communities, not excluding the 
Europeans, to the one problem of Hindu-Muslim unity. Everything that 
was possible to dissuade him from this resolve was done but in vain. 
As he himself explained, he was responsible for non-co-operation which 
had set free the vast energy of the people, and 

‘T must find a iemedy if the energy proved self-destiuctive.....0 My res 
ponsibilty 1s clearly somewheie, I was violently shaken by Ameth, Sambhal and 


Gulbarga. I was writhing in deep paim and yet I had no remedy, The news of 
Kohat set the smouldering mass aflame, 


“Something had to be done. I passed two mghts in restlessness and pain. On 
Wednesday (the 17th) I knew the 1emedy, I must do penance...........My penance 
is the prayer of a bleeding heart for forgiveness for sins unwittingly commit- 
COC corer wor My fast is a matter between God and myeelf,..........,.When man wants 
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to make up with his Makei he does not consult a third party,......sores I am etriv- 
ing to become the brst ccment between the two communities,..........f must prove 
to the Mussalmans that I love them as well as [ Jove the Hindus My religion 
teaches me to love all equally. My tast is among other things meant to qualify 
me for achieving that equal and selfless love. 


The immediate effect of this announcement was that the Shudhi 
and Sangathan movement of the Hindus was suspended, and so too the 
counte:-movemont of the Moslems. And more than these, the press 
campaign of the respective communities maligning and vituperating 
their opponents was shamed into silence. Even the die-hard Kuropean 
press subdued their usual calumniating style in writing about Indians, 
and, on the whole, an “atmosphere” as if of a great national calamity was 
created. The Mahatma was then staying at Delhi as the guest of M. Mahomed 
Ali, All persuasions unavailing M. Mahomed Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan 
and Swami Shradhanand issued an invitation to some 200  all-India 
leaders of all parties and communities to meet at Delhi in a Conference. 
The following telegraphic message was broadcasted :— 

‘Moved by the daily growing proportion of Hindu-Muslim dissensionus 
Mahatma Gandhi has begun twenty one days’ fast by way of penance 
and prayer. Considering all that the Hindus and Mussalmans and his 
other countrymen owe to him, and the world’s great need of such a 
man, you can well realize what we stand to lose if (God forbid) 
anything untoward should happen. Considering the length of the fast 
and his shattered health, who can under-rate the risk? It is therefore 
necessary for us all to decide immediately what we can do in these 
21 days to retricve the situation and relieve the Mahatma’s agony of 
distress. Please join the Conference here on the 23rd September and 
bring with you whosoever may help. Wire arrival, Secretary Provincial 
Congress Committee, Delhi.’ 


To this appeal there was a ready response from all over the 
country. Not ouly men attached to the Congress but many Liberals and 
some Englishmen readily gave their assent and altogether some 300 
peoples came over to Delhi. The most remarkable figure was that of 
the Lord Bishop of Culcutta, and the Statesman made commendable etforts 
to rally the Europeaus. With the single exception of the Calcutta Huropean 
Association which declined to send representatives, the response from 
the European quarter was remarkable for its spontaneity. The Uonference 
at last met on the 26th September, instead of on the 23rd as annonnced 
before, to suit the convenience of delegates. 


Prayers were offered at many places of worship all over the 
country for the life of the Mahatma and for the success of the 
Conference. Even Christian Churches joined and special piayers were 
offered at the Holy Communiou on behalf of the ‘Unity Conference.” 
The Metropolitan uf India himself conducted the prayers in Delhi. 
It was indeed the power of prayer that the Mahatma wanted to invoke, 
But at the beginning of the Conference the partisan bitterness was 
there, and oven though it gradually gave place to a general feeling 
of good-will, the Conference ended by passing a set of resolutions 98 
given in the followiug pages. But what was really wauted was repentance, 
as the Mahatma himself was doing penance—1epentance for the follies 
committed or permitted. 
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The Unity Conference. 


DELHI-—-26TH SEPTEMEBR 1924, 


The “UNITY CONFERENCE” commenced its session at 3 o'clock 
on the 26th September in the Sungam Theatre, Delhi. Nearly three 
hundred delegates attended. The Hall was well decorated with mottos 
in English, Urdu and Hindi. Just above the President's dais was in- 
scribed Rousseau’s dictum: ‘Man was born free, but he is everywhere 
in chains.” Among the other mottos were—‘There is no redemption 
for India without liberty”; ‘‘Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity is 
impossible”; “Self-Government is the goal of our political ambition” ; 
“No Swaraj without any unity and no unity without love’; “Spiritual 
force is the greatest force’; “Charka is our machine gun” etc. On the 
dais there was a large size enlargement of Mahatma Gandhi's portrait. 


Among those who were seated on the dais were Dr. Besant, Mrs. 
Naidu, Sarala Devi Chaudrani, Mrs. Anusuya Bai, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. C. R. Das and Swami Shradhanand. Among the invited members 
there were the Metropolitan of India, Rev. King and Rev. Tilt of the 
Cambridge Mission, Principal Cannon Davis, Mr. Arthur Moore, Mrs. 
Stanner, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Hon. Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Hon. 
Mr. Vedamurthi, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, Messrs. Andrews, S. K. 
alan Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Chintamani and other prominent 
eaders. 


Mr. MAHOMED ALI opened the proceedings with a prayer for the 
long life of Mahatma Gandhi and everyone present prayed according to 
his own faith. Mr. Mahomed Ali, as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, welcomed the delegates. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali said that their quarrels were petty in the ex- 
treme and were very often under the name of religion. All the bitter- 
ness, rancour and ill-will between the communities had unfortunately crept 
in the name of religion. Their quarrels had nothing to do with religion. 
No patched-up peace would suit the present condition of the country. 
He believed in everyone following his own religion and not attempting to 
impose his religious obligations upon others. He firmly believed that 
toleration was the solution for the evil. In 1920, he said, they all 
thought that unity was a solid fact, and out of that unity they expected 
to grow true national progress. But they were wrong in their opinion. 
He wondered how many of its rights each community was prepared to 
surrender in favour of the other. By surrender he did not mean 
surrender of religious obligations. No community could make a demand 
on another community to surrender any of its rights, and if such a 
demand was made there would be no peace in this land. The sur- 
render was to be optional and self-imposed. In religion there was no 
compulsion, there was no common denominator. No Musalman_ could 
force his convictions on non-Moslems, and no non-Moslem could force his 
convictions on a Musalman. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru was then proposed to the chair. 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru read to the Conference a large number of 
meseages received from all parts of the country where meetings were 
held to pray for Hindu-Muslim unity and for the long life of Mahatma 
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Gandhi. Messages from prominent men wishing success to the Con- 
ference and expressing inability to attend were also read. 


The following letter from the Metropolitan of India was read to the Conference :— 
My dear Mahatma Gandhi, 


1 have read with deep concern the message which you have published an- 
nouncing your fast, With the distress of mind which has piompted your action 
I have every sympathy and pray God that your suffering may achieve the purpose 
which has piompted it and lead men of both parties to seek a tiue basis of 
unity and peace. I would urge you to consider that your fast itself cannot 
provide the basis of such a unity though 1t may stir men to seek it and that 
having, as I believe, accomplished this puipose you should abandon it, While 
in the cause of the right, man should be ready to snffer even unto death at 
the hands of otheis, because the laying down of his hfe may be the most effective 
means of assuring triumph of mght, I would remind you that the weapon which 
threatened your life ib wielded by your own hands, not those of others, and if 
fatally used 14 ca'culated to cstiange rather than concliate, As a Bishop who 
at bis consecration was pledged to get forwaid quictness, love and peace among 
all men, I have welcomed the invitation to take pait in the Conference on Friday 
next, May this effort at conciliation which your action has called forth be abun- 
dantly fiuitful in good to India and may it suffice to convince that your fast has 
accomplished its tiue end. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU in his presidential address, which he 
delivered both in Urdu and English, said that he felt that he was not 
in his own place and that he was usurping the place of another and 
that other was Mahatma Gandhi. They had met there in conference 
under the shadow of a great national humiliation. On the one hand 
they had internecine quarrels resulting in bloodshed, plunder, rapine and 
desecration of places of worship and on the othor the one man to 
whom India owed all her present awakening was not present there, for 
he was fasting as a penance, not for any of his own sins, but for 
sins of the Jand. Meetings of Hindus and Mussalmans have been held 
all over the country and resolutions passed during the Jast few years. 
He would not say that these resolutions were not acted upon; all that 
was done during the last 20 years bad come to nothing. 


He then read the statement of Mahatma Gandhi which was issued 
a couple of days ago and appealed to the House to help him to con- 
duct the proceedings in the spirit of that message. If it was only the 
question of passing resolutions then they need not have met at all. It 
was a question of searching their own hearts and asking themselves 
whether they were keeping up to the principles laid down by Mahatma 
Gandhi. If anybody in the Conference disagreed with those principles 
for communal unity laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, it was his clear 
duty to retire from the Conference, and if there were a considerable 
number of people who disagreed with his principles of unity then it 
was high time for them to say good-bye to all hopes of unity. 


Pt. Motilal then moved the following resolution :— 


This Conference places on record its deep grief and concein at the fast 
which Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken, This Conference is emphatically of opinion 
that the utmost freedom of conscience and religion is essential, and condemns any 
desecration of places of worship to whatsoever faith they may belong, and any 
persecution or punishment of any person for adopting or reverting to any faith, 
and further condemns any attempts by compulsion to convert people to one’s faith 
or to secure or to enforce one’s own religious observances at the cost of the rights of 
others, The members of the Conference aseure Mahatma Gandhi and pledge them- 
selves to use their utmost endeavours to enforce these principles and to condemn 
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any deviation from these even under provocation, The Conference further autho 

tbe President to convey personally to Mahatma Gandhi the solemn assurance of 
this conference that Mahatma Gandhi should immediately break his fast in order 
to permit this Conference to have the benefit of his co-operation, advice and guidance 
in deciding upon the speediest means of effectively checking the evil which is fast 
overspreading the country, 

In moving the resolution which, he said, was in agreement with 
the principles laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru appealed 
to the House to pass the resolution unanimously. He begged the 
House to authorise him to take this resolution to Mahatma Gandhi 
and pray to him to break his fast and come and help them in the 
deliberations of the Conference. He did not beliove that Mahatma 
Gandhi could easily be persuaded to break his fast before the completion 
of 21 days, even if the Hindus and Mussalmans could demonstrate 
immediately their absolute agreement in all vital matters: yet it would 
impart new strength to him to sustain the fast. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

After some discussion about the election of members to the Sub- 
jects Committee, it was decided to appoint a small committee consis- 
ting of the President, Moulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Abul Kalam Azad, and Lala Lajpat Rai to select 80 members 
out of those attending the Conference to form the Subjects Committee 
of the Conference. 


The Subjects Committee. 


Next day, SEPTEMBER 27th, the following ladies and gentlemen were 
nominated to form the Subjects Committee of the Unity Conference : 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami Shraddhanand, Moulana Mahomed Ali, G. K. 
Nariman, Sardar Mangal Singh, Dr. S. K. Dutta, Most Revd. the Metro- 
politan, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. Chikode, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq Saheb 
of Quadian, Mufti Kifayatullah Saheb, Pandit MHirdayanath Kunzru, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Dindsyal Sharma, Khawaja 
Hassan Nizami, Lala MHansraj, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. C. R. Das, C. Rajagopalachariar, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, Dr. B. S. Moonjee, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Syed Suleman 
Nadvi, Mabomed Shafi Hussein Ahmed, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Moulana 
Hasrat Mohani, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Dr. Kitchtew, Moulana Shaukat Ali, 
Messrs. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Mahmud, Gaagadhar 
Rao Deshpande, Arthur Moore, C. Y. Chintamani, T. A. K. Sherwani, 
Purshottamdas Tandon, Rai Kedarnath Saheb, Pirzada Mahomed Huasein, 
Vithalbhai Patel, Babu Bhagwan Das Ramchandra of Delhi, B. F. Barucha, 
S. M. Paranjpye, Chaudhri Mahomed Abdulla Khan, Manzar Ali Sokhta, 
Pandit Harihar Singh Shastri, Master Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, Dr. 
Muralilal Sunderlal, Sarala Devi Chaudhrani, P. D, Kakkar of Lucknow, 
Nawab Syed Mehdi Hussein, Syed Jalib of Lucknow, Syed Zahur Ahmed 
of Lucknow, Moulana Ranbir Ahmed of Deoband, Haji Jan Mahomed 
of Peshawar, Amir Bhamwar of Peshawar, Manilal Kothari, Dr. Choitram, 
Professor Ruchiram Shahani, Raja Rampal Singh, Pandit Gokarnath 
Misra, Professor Vaman Patnaik, Pandit Nekiram Sharma, Lala Duni 
Chand of Lahore, Chaudhari Raghbir Narayan Singh, Shanker Lal 
Banker, George Joseph, Hafiz Abdul Aziz of Delhi, Shivaprasad Gupta, 
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Lala Dhanpat Rai of Jagraon, Khawaja Abdul Majid and a gentleman 
from Kohat to be nominated by Pandit Malaviya. 
The Secretaries were M. Saheb Qureshi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


On this day the Subjects Committee met at 8 oclock at the Sangham 
Theatre. The visitors’ galleries were packed and most members of the 
Committee were present. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, President of the Conference, announced that 
he had visited Mahatma Gandhi and delivered the message of the Con- 
ference to him. Mahatma Gandhi appreciated it greatly. He was pleased 
with the resolution, and said that his intention was to produce the state 
of mind which had resulted in the resolution. He said, however, that his fast 
did not depend on this. That was a penance. But he wished to assure 
the members of the Conference that he did not intend to kill himself 
by his fast. If at any time the doctors assured him that his life was 
in danger by the continuation of the fast, he would break the fast, 
but the danger of life was not imminent. He would like to keep the 
fast for the full period of 21 days. 

The President then invited general remarks on the present situation. 
Among those who spoke were the Metropolitan of India, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, Dr. Besant, Swami Shraddhanand and Moulana Mufti Kifayatullah. 


Dr. WESTCOTT made a touching speech, emphasising the brotherhood 
of man and the necessity for toleration. All religions taught men _ to 
respect other human beings and the necessity for toleration was much 
greater in India, where there were so many different religions and 
communities. 

Mrs. BESANT who followed him made an eloquent appeal for 
unity. In her flowing robes and silvery hair she looked a most 
impressive figure and her speech had a wonderful effect. 

Pandit M. MALAVIYA, who was the next to speak was clear and 
to the point. He laid emphasis on the fact that the only basis of 
settlement between the different communities is that all places of worship 
should be considered equally sacred and the honour of women should 
be held sbove communal distinctions. Quoting from the Vedas and 
the Quoran he emphasised the underlying unity of religions and the 
brotherhood between man and man preached by all religions. 

Moulvi KJFAYATULLAH, the President of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
also spoke in the same strain. He was questioned about the law of 
apostasy as to whether it was not a point of Islamic Law that a Muslim 
who was converted should be punished with death. The Maulvi held 
that the law was applicable only to Islamic countries. 

Among other speakers at the Conference were the Editor of the 
“Statesman” whose speech was much appreciated, Mr. Hansraj, who 
represented the Arya Samajists’ point of view, Mr. Nariman and Swami 


Shradhanand. 

The Committee adjourned at 11-30 to meet again at 3 P.M. when 
after a prolonged discussion, it unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution moved by Maulana Shaukat Ali. This resolution was to be moved 
in the open Conference next day. 


This Conference deplores the dissensions and quarrels that are pow going on 
between Hindus and Mahomedans in several places in India resulting in loss of 
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life, the burning and plunder of property, and the desecration of temples. The 
Conference regards them as barbarous and contrary to religion. The Oonference 
tenders its warm sympathy to the sufferers, 

This Conference is of opmion that it 1s unlawful and irreligious for a 
erson to take the law into his own hands by way of retaliation or punishment. 
he Conference 18 of opinion that all differences, no matter of what nature 

should be referred to the arbitiator, or 1f that be impossible even to a Coart of Law. 


This was the Ist resolution of the Conference. 


Pandit MOTILAL, the President, said that he had received a letter 
from Mahatma Gandhi written and signed in his own hand. He read 
the letter to the Committee and it ran as follows: 


The Mahatma’s Letter. 
“ Dear Motilalji, 

“Moved by affection and pity, the Conference guided by you has passed the 
resolution kindly iead to me last might. I would ask you to assure the 
meeting that, if I could have complied with its wishes, I would gladly have 
done so; but I have examined and re-examined myself and find it is not posmble 
for me to iccall the fast My religion teaches me that a promise once made or & 
vow once taken for a worthy object may not be broken As you know, my life 
has been regulated on that 7 fo. more than forty years, The causes of the 
fast are much deeper than ¢ 6Wa explain in this note. For one thing I am expressing 
my faith through this fast. Non-co-operation was not conceived in hatred or ill-will 
towards a single Englishvan. Its non-violent character was intended to conquer the 
Englishman by our love. Not only has it not resultel in that consequence, but 
th: energy generated by it has brought about hatred and ill-will against one 
anothe: amongst oureelves. I[t is knowledge of this fact which has weighed me down 
and imposed this irrevocable penance upon me. The fast, therefore, 1s a matter 
between God and myself and I would therefore not only ask you to forgive me 
for not bieaking it but would ask you even to encoulage and pray fo. me that it 
may end sucvessfally. I have not taken up th fast to die, but I nave taken it 
up to hve a better and a pure life for the service of the country and God If, 
therefore, I reach a ciisis, of which humanly speaking I see no_ posssibil: 
whatsoever, when the choice lies betwcen death and tood, I[ shall ceitainly break 
the fast , but Doctois Ansa: add Abdul Rahaman, who are looking after me with 
the greatest attention and care, wil! tell you that { am keeping wonderfully fresh. 
I would therefore respectiully urge the meeting to transmute al the personal 
affection of which the re-viution 18 an index into a solid, earnest and tiue work 
for the unity for which the Conference has met, 

Yours sincerely, 


‘ (Sd.) M K, Gandhi” 


The Committee then passed the third resolution appointing a 
National Panchayat Board. (See Page 156.) 


DELHI—28TH SEPTEMBER 1924 


The Subjects Committee met again the next morning, September 
28th, and resumed discussion of the resolution relating to the respective 
rights and duties of the members of the various communities. The discus- 
sion lasted several hours and eventually a sub-committee consisting of 
eleven members was formed to consider the various resolutions proposed 
and prepare, if necessary, a new draft. The sub-committee consisted of 
the following mermbers:—Hakim Ajmal Khan, The Most Rev. the 
Metropolitan of India, Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Mahomed Ah, Swami 
Shradhanand, Babu Bhagavandas, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mufti Kifayatulla, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
Dr. Moonje and the President. 
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It was arranged that the Subjects Committee would not meet till 
this sub-committee had concluded its deliberations and that the main 
Conference would not meet till the Subjects Committee had considered 
and passed the resolutions recommended by the sub-committee. Accordingly 
the sub-committee met in camera and after prolonged deliberation drafted 
certain resolutions. 


On the 29th the Subjects Committee considered these resolutions. 
The discussion lasted from ll a.m. to about 11 p m. almost without a 
break. Of the ten clauses of the main resolution (Resolution No. 4 below) 
the committee passed two clauses and adjourned discussion on the 
third clause relating to cow-slaughter till the next day. 


Next day, September 30th, the same discussion was continued. The 
purposelessness of these discussions in the committee was amazing. 
Many hours were wasted on woldy waifare and reasonable people were 
surprised that so much theology should be flung at the country when 
the whole world was watching. Thus the clause recommending to the 
Mussalmans to 1educe cow-slaughter took many hours of discussion 
and finally could not be passed. Stiong criticisms were expressed at the 
irresponsible way the committee was draggity on while the general 
conference was kept waiting. The iesult was that many leading men 
left Delhi in disgust. If the whole conferencé cunsisting of the three 
hundred and odd people had converted itself into a committee the 
whole matter would have been easy. 


Eventually the resolutions that emerged from the Subjects Com- 
mittee were as follows — 


Resolution No, 4 —(See page 156) 

Resolution No, 6 —This Confeicnce is of opinior that a section of the Tress, 
specaally in the north, 18 1esponsible for increasing the tension between the different 
communities by publishing wild exaggerations reviling each othei’s rehgion and by 
every means fomenting prcjudice and passion, The conference condemns such writ- 
ings and appeals to the public to stop their pationage of such newspapels and 
pamphlets, and adviecs the cential and local panchaya's to supervise such wiitings 
and fiom time to time to publish collect versions, 


Resolution No, 6 —Jt having been 1epresented to this Confercnce that in certain 
places acts of impiopliety have been committed in relation to mosques, the Hindu 
members of tlis conference condemn such acts 1f and wheieve: committed, 


Resolution No. 7 —The Hindu and Muslim members of this Confelence call upo. 
then co-religionists to extend the same toleiance to the mino1 communities of India 
such as the Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, Budhists, Jains, Isiaelites, etc, as has been 
extended by them to each other and to deal with them in all questions of communal 
imtercoure with justice and generosity. 

Resolution No. 8 —This Conference 18 of opinion that attempts on behalf of 
members of one community to boycott membeis of any othe: community and to 
stop social or commercial relations with them made in ceitain parts of the countiy 
are reprehensible, and ate an effective bai to the promotion of good relations 
between the various communities im India. The Conference, therefore, appeals to all 
communities to avoid any such boycotts and exhibitions of 11)-will, 


Resolution No 9 —This Conference calls upon the men and women of all communities 
throvghout the country to offer daily prayers dumng the last critical week of the 
Mahatmaji’s fast, and to organise mass meetings on the 8th Octobe1 in every town 
and village, to express the nation’s thankfulness to the Almighty and to pray that 
the epimt of good-will and brotherliness may pervade and unite all communities 
of India, and that the principles of full religious toleration and mutual good-will 
declared in ths Conference may be adopted and given effect to by members of 
all communities in India, 
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After an adjournment of four days, during which the Subjects Committee 
was busy discussing the draft resolutions, the Unity Conference met 
on October Ist at 5 oclock inthe evening inthe Sungam Theatre. Owing 
to the inconvenience caused by the long adjournment, several representa- 
tives, including the Most Rev. the Metropolitan in India, Mr. Chinta- 
mani, some members of the Legislative Assembly and others who came 
from distant parts, had already left Delhi for home. There was, how- 
ever, still a large number present, and some new arrivals were added 
to the number. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, the President, briefly explained the delay in 
bringing the draft resolutions before the open Conference. He said that 
the resolutions had been fully discussed in the Subjects Committee, 
which consisted of about 80 members and was fully representative. A 
resolution passed by that body must be acceptable to the open Con- 
ference, and he considered that further discussion would be superfluous. 
He moved the following Resolution (No. 2) from the chair :— 


This Confexence deplores the dissensions and quariels that are now goimg cn 
between Hindus and Moslems in several places in India, resulting in loss of life, 
burning and plunder of propeity, and deseciation of temples. The Conference regards 
them as barbarous and contrary to religion. The Conference tenders ita warm 
sympathy to the suffereis. 

This Conference 18 of oOpimion that it is unlawful and imelhgious for any 
person to take the law into his own hands by way of retaliation or punishment 
The Conference is of opinion that all differences, no matte: of what nature 
whatsoever, should be refered to arbitration and, 1f that be impossible, even to a 
court of law. 


The resolution was passed unanimously and without discussion. 


A Central National Panchayat. 


The next resolution (No. 3) which was also passed unanimously, 
without discussion, was as follows: 


Theic shall be a Central National Panchayat of not more than 15 persons, 
with powci to olganise and appoimt local panchayats, 1n consultation with the local 
leprescnotatives of the different communities, to enquire into and settle all disputes 
and differences, including recent occuriences, where necessary and dcsuabe. The 
said National lanchayat shall have power to flame rues and regulations fo: carry- 
Ing out this 1esolution, 

The Conference appoints the fo'lowing to act as the Cential Nationa) [an- 
chayat, with power to add to thei numbei up to 16, and to co-opt local rep) esenta- 
tives as additional membeis Mahatma Gandhi (Chanman), Hakim Ajmal Khan, M.. 
G. K. Naiman (Parsee), Di. S K, Dutta (Chistian) and Master Sunda: Singh 
Lyallpuii (Sikh) 


In putting this resolution to the vote the President said that it 
was oliginally proposed to appoint 15 mombers to constitute the National 
Panchayat, but at present only six were appointed, with power to co- 
opt up to J]5 and to add local men as occasion might arise. 

Moul. Abul Kalam Azad’s name was suggested as a substitute for 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, in case ho was unable to attend owing to 1ill- 
health, but Hakim Ajmal Khan agieed to serve so far as his health 
permitted. 

Religious Toleration. 

Resolution No. 4, which had been adopted by the Subjects Committee, 
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was then laid before the Conference, and further discussion was adjourned. 


lt runs as follows :— 

With a view to giving effect to the geneial principles for promoting better 
relations between the various communities of India laid down in Resolution No, 1 
(passed on the first day of the Conference), and to secure full toleration of all 
faiths and 1eligious practices, this Conference iccoids its opinion 


(a) That cvery individual o1 group shall have ful) liberty to hold and give 
expression to his or thei belief and to follow any rehgious practice with due 
regaid to the feelings of others and without inteifciing with then iights, In no 
case may such individusl or group revile the founders, holy persons, 01 tenets of 
any otbe: faith. 


(b) That all places of woiship, of whatever faith or 1eligion, shall be con- 
sideled sacied and inviolablc, and shall on no account be attacked o1 deseciated, 
whether as a result of piovocation o1 by way of retaliation foi sacrilege of the 
samc natuie, It shall be the duty of «very citizen of whatever faith 01 religion, 
to pievent such attack or desecration as fai as pospible and whele such attack or 
desecration has taken place, it shall always be promptly condemned 


(c) (1) That Hirdus must not exprct that the cxeicise of the ight of cow- 
slaughter by Moslems can or will be stopped by the use of foice, 1esolution of 
a local body, act of the Legislature, o1 orde: of the Court, but only by mutual 
consent, and must tiust to the good sense of Moslems and the establishment of 
better relations between the two communitics to create deep: iespect for then 
feelings. (2) Nothing statcd in the above clause shall unsettle or affect any loca] custom 
or agreement bitween the two communities alieady in existence, nor will it autho- 
rise cow-slaughtcr in a place where it has not taken place before, (3) Any dispute 
of facts should be settid by the National Panchayat foimcd under Resolution No. 3, 
(4) Cow slanghte: shall not take place in a way offcnpive to the i1chpious sentiments 
of the Ilindus, (5) The Moslm members of the Conference hueby call upon tht 
co-leligionists to do cverything in thc power to 1educe cow slaughter, 


(a) (1) That Moslems must not expect to stop Hindu music mar cr in fiont 
of mosques by force, 2¢so0lution of a local body, act of a Legislature, o1 order of 
@ court, «except by mutual consent, but must rely upon the good sense of Hindus 
to respect their feelings. (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall unsettle or 
affect any local custom o1 agicement between the two communities alieady in exis- 
tence, noi shall it authorise the playing of music in front of mosqucs where it 
has not been played before, Any dispute with tregaid t) the latter shall be 
referied for settlimcnt to the National lanchayat foimed unde: Resolution No 3 
(3) The Hindu members of this (onference cali upon their co lelgiomsts to avoid 
playing music bcfole mosques in such & manner as to disturb congregational 
rayers 
‘ (e) (1) That Moslems must not expect to stop by force, resolution of a local 
body, act of Tegislature, or oider of a court, cxcept by mutual consent, the 
performance of art, or the playing of music, including the blowing of  shankhas, 
by Hindus duiing worship and on othe: occasions in their houses o1 temples or 
public places at any time, even if the house or temple in question is situated 1n 
close proximity to a mosque, but they should trust to the good sense of the 
Hindus to accommodate them (2) Nothing stated in the above clause shall upset 
or affect any local custom or agieement between the two communities alieady in 
existence, Any dispute of facts should be settled by the National Panchayat 
formed under resolution No, 3. 

(f) That Moslems aie at libeity to chant Azan o1 offer prayers in their own 
houses or 1n any mosque or public place not set apait for the 1eligious obsel vance 
of any other community. 


(g) (1) That where the slaughter of an animal o1 the vale of meat is permis- 
sible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter, 
whether by jJatka, beli or zion1, (2) Wherever there 15 any dispute regarding the 
sale of any kind of meat in a particula: locality or quarter, it shall be referred 
for settlement to the Local Panchayat 


(b) That every individual 18 at liberty to follow any faith and to change it 
whenever he 80 walle, and shall not, by reason of tuch change of faith, render 
himself liable to any punishment or peisecution at the hands of the followers of 
the faith renounced by him. 
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That every individual or group is at hberty to conveit or reconvert anothe 
by argument or persuation, but must not attempt to do so, or prevent its being 
done by force, frand or other unfair means, such as the offermg of material 
inductment, Persons unde: 16 years of age should not be converted, unless it be 
along with their parents or guaidians, If any person under 16 years of age 18 
found stranded without his parents o1 guardians by persons of another faith, 
he should be promptly handed ove: to persons of his own faith There must be 
no seciecy about any conversion Ol 1¢-conversion, 

(j) That no commnunity should attempt to stop by foice the construction of 
@ new place of worship by a member of another community on his ovn land, 
but such new place of worship should be built at a reasonable distance from an 
exiating place of worship of any other community, 

Lala LAJPAT RAI, who was invited by the President to make pre- 
liminary remarks on resolution No. 4, said that he had just returned from 
Europe where he did not find religious strife in such a state as it was 
in India. No other European country was so poor as India was to-day. 
He had seen tho mill labourers of Bombay living in places unfit for 
human habitation. The poverty of India was due to their own 
internecine quarrels. Although they were numeiically strong, they could 
not boast of any strength as they were still slaves. They could not 
boast of their spiritualism as long as they quarrelled with each other. 
Mahatma Gandhi preached spiritualism, and there was not a man in Europe 
who did not know him or respect him. The failure of non-co-opera- 
tion was due to the fact that the foundation stone of the movement, 
namely Hindu-Moslem unity, had been shaken. They were themselves 
1esponsible for the disunion, though the third party too had accen- 
tuated such a disunion. Both the Hindus and Musalmans should boldly 
confess their esponsibility. There was to-day a section of the Press 
which was spreading communal discord, but they must positively 
stop reading the poisonous columns of such papers. They could not 
speak of Asiatic federation before they could free their own country. 
Unless they uprooted religious strife they would not attain liberty. 
He was sorry to say that there was an agency in Kurope which, not 
only through newspaper columns but also by means of pictues, the 
theatres, the kinema and pimphlets, wus trying to put before the 
whole of Europe a very wrong picture of Indian life. The lower 
type of Indian life was presented to EKuropeans, and it was said 
these people claimed Swaraj for India. It was his opimon that the Hindus 
and Moslems had a mutual distrust of each other. The Hindus were 
afraid of a Moslem Raj and the Musalmans were equally afraid of an 
Hindu majority. It was the duty of the Hindus to meet Moslems in 
terms of equality. 

Speaking of the Hindu Sangathan, he said that the Hindus were 
physically weak, and if there was a movement for developing their 
bodies it should not be looked upon with mistrust. The Hindus on 
their part should neither be aggressive nor provocative. There was 
nothing to be afraid of in Sangathan or the Moslem Tanzin move- 
ments. The present strife was a quarrel of cowaids It would be 
better for both parties to fight lke men than disgrace their name by 
dastardly acts. He regretted that for the last five days they had 
wasted their time in discussing the masjids aud temples. If be were 
left alone he would support the resolution that some young friend 
of his suggested, that no mosques snd temples should be built in 
future. It was not the temples of the Hindus that saved India from the 
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Moslem invasion, nor was it the mosques of the Musalmans that saved 
them from European conquest. They should enthrone God in their 
hearts. They would never be free if their quarrels about mosques and 
temples were not ended. If they were to continue quarrelling, the 
Hindus who were confined to India would never see the gates of 
freedom, while the Mahomedans would only help in enslaving other 
Islamic countries. He had visited a part of Jazirat-ul-Arab, where he had 
seen that not only were Arabs being enslaved, but there it was that 
the links of slavery of Indian Musalmans were being tightened. They 
were fighting for communal representation and service, and the third 
party was pleased to see them breaking each others’ heads. He warned 
the Musslmans that if they did not help India to free herself, Islam 
in Africa would be in great danger. It was absolutely necessary to 
free their country first by their own efforts. He has seen different 
nations and communities in other parts of the world living side by side 
in common brotherhood, and he hoped that similar conditions would 
prevail in India for ever. 


Work of Subjects Committee. 


Hakim AJMAL KHAN, who was absent at the meetings of the 
Subjects Committee owing to ill-health, said that the work of the Subjects 
Committee of the Conference was fit to be included in the future 
history of India. Communal strife had weakened their strength and 
morals. Many people, while strongly condemning these quarrels, were 
taking part in one way or another. The first and foremost question 
before the Hindus and Musalmans was to attain Swaraj. The past history 
of those great communities was glorious, but what of the present ? 
Asia was trying to free herself from the domination of Europe, and 
India was an essential part of Asia. He asked what part they had 
played in the awakening of Asia. The only thing thoy had to their credit 
was communal strife. He considered that the duties of Musalmans towards 
Hindus were great, and if Hindus did not advance towards Swaraj_ it 
was the duty of the Musalmans to help them. So long as India did 
not enjoy complete freedom, Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt, Turkey and 
Jazirat-ul-A1ab could uot be made free. The Musalmans would not be 
doing any service to the cause of Islam if they continued to quarrel 
in the manner they had done in the name of religion. Religion 
should be put aside in these quarrels. They should not drag religion 
into them. ‘Ihe, should fight against all satanic influence. Islam taught 
them not ouly to free themselves but to help their neighbours to 
attain fiecdom. He was glad that after five day’s deliberation they 
had come to an understanding, but they must remember the mere 
passing of resvlutions would not help them. It was a change of heart 
and spirit that was wanted, and which they had shown in their deli- 
berations. They must forget all incidents of the past and prepare 
themselves for the attainment of Swaraj which was thei: goal. He 
hoped that the spirit of toleration displayed in the Subjects Committee 
would be copied in the open Conference and outside. If thero  re- 
mained a few differences still unsettled they would settle them when 
India attained Swaraj. 


The Conference adjourned till the next day. 
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Next day, October 2nd, the Unity Conference met at 4 p. m. to 
consider the remaining resolutions. 


Amendments Deprecated. 


Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in placing before the Conference the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Subjects Committee, said that all the resolutions 
proposed to be moved in the Conference were passed in the Subjects 
Committee with the mutual consent of the members of both communities 
and he hoped that the resolutions would be passed in open Conference 
in the same spirit. He had received two amendments, one from a 
Hindu about the question of “arti” and another from a Musalman 
on the question of cow-slaughter. He would not permit these amend- 
ments to be moved, unless the majority of the community to which the 
movers belonged supported the amendments, but he would all the same 
give an opportunity to the movers to justify the necessity for the 
amendments. He then briefly outlined the purpose for which the Con- 
ference had met. They did not come there as _ representatives of 
different communities but as men with a following and influence in the 
country. Therefore, he appealed to them to go back to their homes 
and try to spread the spirit of the resolutions they had agreed to. 
He thought that without such an attempt on the part of the members 
the purpose of the Conference would fail. These resolutions did not 
cover all that had caused. dissensions between the communities 
but they had dealt sufficiently with all important questions that stood in 
the way of reconciliation. 

The President then separated the two communities into two different 
groups to find out the support which each community would give to 
the movers of the two amendments. He next asked Pandit Neki 
Ram Sarma whether he would like his amendment to be put to the 
vote of the members of his community. Pandit Neki Ram _ replied 
that he would leave it to the President. His idea in proposing the 
amendment was that there were places where ‘‘arti” and ‘“‘azan” were 
stopped and by this amendment he desired to remove such _ stoppage, 
but since the President had ruled chat he would not allow it to be 
moved unless supported by a majority of his community, he would abide 
by that dezision. The amendment was eventually withdrawn. 

Pandit D. Sharma, Secretary of the Hindu Sabha, drow the Presi- 
dent’s attention to the fact that in some places “arti” was forcibly 
prevented. He did not, however, put forward any amendment. 

Mr. Jairam Das Doulat Ram and two other gentlemen from Sind 
pointed out to the President that they disagreed with the wording of 
some of the clauses of Resolution No. 4 regarding the declaration of 
the rights of each community, but as they did not wish to upset the 
arrangements agreed to they would not vote against it. 

The President then explained that in case “arti” and ‘“azan” wore 
stopped by force or otherwise at any place, the spirit of the present 
resolution would set it right. He therefore found no necessity for any 
amendments. ; 

Resolution No. 4, regarding the declaration of rights of the com- 
munities was then put to the vote and, with the mutual consent of both 
the communities, was carried unanimously. 

The other resolutions (see p. 354) were then passed unanimously. 
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Concluding Scenes. 


The concluding scenes of the Unity Conference were marked with 
manifestations of mutual good-will and friendship by leaders of both the 
communities. A number of complimentary and congratulatory speeches 
were made expressing gratitude for the very happy termination of what 
they considered the most momentous Conference in the history of Indis. 
Speaker after speaker dwelt upon the absolute necessity for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Mrs. Naidu, Mr. ©. R. Das, Maulanas Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali, Swami Shradhananda and Pandit Gokarnath Misra and 
others who spoke said that the Hindu-Muslim Unity which was the 
foundation stone for real Swaraj was laid there. 

The President, in winding up the Conference, appealed to all 
members to work whole-heartedly on the agreement arrived at in the 
Conference. He congratulated the members once again on the mutual 
good-will and toleration shown at the meetings. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to the convener of the Conference and the hard-worked Secretaries. 
Concluding, he appealed to all Indians to offer congregational prayers 
during the last week of M. Gandhi's fast and give full effect to the 
last resolution of the Conference, 


The Mahatma breaks his fast 


On OCTOBER 8th M.Gandhi at last broke his fast. Just before 
noon he invited everyone present in the house to join him in prayer. 
He thanked the doctors who had attended him and then called upon 
the Imam Sahib Abdul Kadir Bawazir, who was associated with him 
in South Africa and at Sabarmati Ashram, to recite a prayer from the 
Quoran. The Imam Sahib chose the first ‘surah’ for his recitation. 
M. Gandhi next asked Mr. Andrews to sing the Christian hymn: “ When 
T survey the wonderous Cross”, after which Mr. Vinoba recited some 
‘slokas’ from the Upanishads, and Mr. Balkrishna sang M. Gandhi's 
favourite Gujrati hymn. 

Addressing Hakim Ajmal Khan, Moulanas Mahomed Ali, Shaukat 
Ali and Abul Kalam Azad, M. Gandhi said: ‘“ Hindu-Moslem unity 1s 
not a new interest with me. It has been my chief concern for 30 
years, but I have not yet succeeded in achieving it. I do not know 
what is the will of God. You know how originally my vow consisted 
of two parts. One of them is fulfilled, another part I held back in 
response to the wishes of friends who were present at Mr. Mahomed 
Ali's house that night. Even if I had retained this second part, my 
fast would now have been broken in view of the success of the 
‘Unity’ Conference.” 

Addressing the Musalmans through Hakim Ajmal Khan and Moul. 
Mahomed Ali, M. Gandhi said: “To-day I beseech you to promise 
that you will, if necessary, lay down your life for the sake of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. For me Hinduism would be meaningless if that unity 
is not achieved, and I make bold to say the same thing about Islam. 
We ought to be able to live together, the Hindus must be able to 
offer their worship in perfect freedom in their temples, and so should 
Musalmans be able to say their Azan and prayers with equal freedom 
in their mosques. If we cannot ensure this elemental freedom of 
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worship, then neither Hinduism nor Islam has any meaning. I want 
this promise from you, and I know I have it, but as I am about to 
break my fast, I am so weighed down with the sense of responsibility 
that I am asking you to renew the pledge.” 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, replying, said that he trusted that all the 
labours of M. Gandhi would bear fruit, and that they (the Musalmans) 
were ready to work hand in hand with him in such a sacred cause, 
and to give up all other work in preference to the work of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. If it was necessary, he renewed the promise on behalf 
of his community. 

Mou]. Abul Kalam Azad said that Hakim Ajmal Khan had given the 
promise on behalf of all Musalmans present. He himself had no doubt 
that Hindu-Moslem unity would be achieved, and achieved soon. One 
could do no more than lay down his life for it and that he was 
prepared to do. 

Dr. Ansari then brought M. Gandhi some orange juice with which 
he broke his fast. 
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Repression in Bengal 


While an atmosphere of peace and concord was thus being created 
by the efforts of all classes of men in India led by the almost divine 
energy of Mahatma Gandhi, Satan lurked behind and watchful of the 
trend of events suddenly dropped his bomb scattering desolation all 
around and rousing the bitterest hatred and anger in the hearts of 
men. At once the atmosphere created by the Mahatma was befogged, 
and by one demonic stroke the balmy sense of unity which was just 
beginning to glimmer after years of unholy strife was dispelled. On 
October 25 was promulgated a new Ordinance, a twin of the Regulation III 
of 1818, and Calcutta and the rest of Bengal was thrown into a 
wild tumult of indiscriminate arrests, house searches, raids and all the 
other concomitants of a Police terrorism. On that fateful day was 
enacted a scene at Calcutta to which nothing in the resent history of 
India can bear a parallel. From the dawn of the day people saw a 
huge army of Police patrolling the streets in the Indian quarter of the 
city, surrounding houses, entering them in large bodies, and conducting 
searches simultaneously for hours together and then taking into custody 
men noted for their virile public activity and noble self-sacrifice in the cause 
of the country. By no stretch of imagination could the men arrested te con- 
nected with any crime. The raids began at about 2 oclock in the morning 
and lasted the whole day. Some 60 houses were raided, mainly the Congress 
offices, the offices of the Bengal Swarajya Party, the Satyagraha office, and the 
houses of prominent Swarajists. Mr. S. ©. Bose, the Chief Executive 
officer of the Calcutta Corporation and the right-hand man of Mr. C. R. Das, 
Messrs. Satyendra Ch. Mitter and Anil Baran Roy, Swarajist Members 
of the Bengal Council and Secretaries of the Swarajist party, and some 40 
others, including many prominent members of the Swarajist party, were arres- 
ted on this one day in Calcutta. The warrants for the searches were to the 
effect that they were to be conducted in view of the information 
received for the recovery, if possible, of revolvers, bombs, explosives and 
other ingredients necessary for the preparation of explosive substances. In 
the raids, however, no revolvers, bombs or explosives were captured. But 
the police carried away all documents and books belonging to the Swarajya 
party and also even Corporation Files from the house of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

The same day simultaneous raids were made at many mofussil 
stations of Bengal and a large number of national workers, mainly of 
the Swarajya party were spirited away. At Howrah, Noakhali, Barisal, 
Dacca, Pabna, Comilla, Tarake-hwar, MHugli, Narayangunj, Chandpur, 
Faridpur, Chittagong and other places quite an untold number of houses 
were raided, but nowhere could the police find a single ‘revolver, 
arms or explosives” for which ostensibly the searches were made. No 
charges were made, no accusations delivered, and the great army of 
Swarajist leaders all over Bengal were simply taken away under the 
new Ordinance and Regulation III to unknown places of detention and 
incarceration. 72 persons were thns taken away within the week and 
some 35 more were added to the list with a month. 


The notorious Ordinance and the Govt. notifications are given in 
the following pages. 
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Government of India Home Department (Political) 
Simla, the 25th October, 1924. 


NovIFICATION. 


No. 3334.—The following statement is published for general information :— 

A statement by his Excellency the Governor-General of the reasons which 
have moved him, in_exercise of the powers conferred upon him by section 72 of 
the Government of India Act, to make and promulgate an Ordinance to supple- 
ment the ordinary criminal law in Bengal, under the title of the Bengal Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924. 


J. Crerar, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


STATEMENT. 


1. It is a matter of common knowledge that a revolutionary conspiracy exist- 
ed during the years 1912-1917, which has Ieft the most poignant_memories of 
the misery and terror it created throughout Bengal. All other methods of deal- 
ing with this conspiracy having been tried without avail, it was not suppressed 
until its leaders were confined under the provisions of Regulation IIT of 1818, 
and many of its subordinate members dealt with under the Defence of India Act. 
After the Royal Proclamation of 1919, most of these persons were released. 
Many forsook their connection with revolutionary crime and have not since re- 
turned to it. To the remainder, who have since showed themselves to be irrecon- 
cilable, the amnesty was, after the institution of the reformed, system of govern- 
ment, gradually extended, in the hope that under a new political era they would 
recognise the duties and the advantages of good citizenship. This hope has not 
been realised. The majority of these still retained their faith in the efficacy of 
violence and assassination as ponte weapons, They speedily returned to their 
old methods and reorganised their old associations, taking care only to avoid the 
mistakes to which they attributed their previous failure. During the years 1920 
to 1922 they carried on their, activities under the cloak of the political move- 
ments then in progress, recruiting their followers and pertecting their organisa- 
tion with a view to future action when oppor offercd. -_ 

2. Towards the end of 1922 the leaders of these conspiracies, believing tnat 
their objects would not be attained by the methods of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, decided to revert to methods of violence. The two main terrorist organi- 
sations had now been resuscitated; new members in large numbers were recrult- 
ed; arms and ammunition, partly of a kind which cannot be obtained in India, 
and must therefore have been smuggled from abroad, were collected; a new and 
highly dangerous type of bomb was manufactured; and projects of assassination 
prigtnn certain police officers and other persons were deviscd. The movements 
of these officers and their residences were watched and those who watched, be- 
ing themselves placed under observation, were traced to places known to be 
haunts of the conspirators, 

3. During the year 1923, a series of outrages was perpetrated, including a daco- 
ity with double murder at Kona near Howrah and the looting of the Ultadingi 
Post Office in May, a robbery with murder in July, the Sankaritolla murder and 
others which I need not specify. In January of the present year Mr. Day was 
murdered in Calcutta and an attempt was made to murder Mr. B.uce in Apmil, 
in both cases as it appears in mistake for a prominent and distinguished Police 
official. In March a bomb factory was discovered, and other activities directed 
to the manufacture of bombs and the illicit collection of arms were detected. It 
is known that other crimes were planned and that, projects of assassination conti- 
nued and still continue to be devised. I say_nothing of other deplorable events 
which are not under judicial investigation. Evidence has been placed before me 
which shows to my satisfaction that the movement is deep-seated and dangerous. 
It is impossible for obvious reasons to divulge much of the information available 
to ae but it confirms in every respect the view [ have been forced to 
accept. 
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4. Though the situation during 1923 was grave, I was reluctant to invoke 
the powers conferrea upon me by the Government of India Act, until Iwas fully 
persuaded that all other means for dealing with the emergency had been ex- 
hausted. _My Government accordingly authorised the confinement of certain 
leaders _of the criminal associations under the provisions of Regulation II of 
1818. The movement was temporarily checked, but new leaders were found and 
operations were resumed, as is apparent from the dark record of crime in the 
present year. I have therefore come to the conclusion, after the fullest consul- 
tation with the Local Government, that it is necessary to arm the Government 
of Bengal with special powers to deal with preparations for crime, with the object 
of protecting not only the officers of Government, whose lives are threatened, 
but equally private citizens, who have frequently been the innocent sufferers from 
such outrages, and the misguided youths who are its tools and often themselves 
its victims. 1 am convinced that preparations and plans for criminal outrages are 
now so dangerously developed that it is necessary to provide immediate safe- 
guads by an Ordinance. Permanent measures to remedy the situation will in due 
course be presented by the Local Government. ina 

. The Ordinance is directed solely to these ends and will in no way touch or 
affect the interests or liberties of any citizens, whether engaged in private or pub- 
lic affairs, so long as they do not connect themselves with violent criminal me- 
thods. The fundamental duty of Government is to preserve public security on 
which political advance and all the functions of a civilised social organism de- 
pend, and_as it is manifest that sound and permanent political progress cannot he 
accelerated by violence or threat of violence, so also I deem it my duty and the 
duty of my Government to see that no violence or threat of violence shall oper- 
ate to retard it. J and my Government will therefore proceed as we are doing 
along the line of political development laid down in the declared policy of 
Parliament reaffirmed by His Majesty’s Government. Acting with these objects 
and intentions, I believe myself and my Government to be entitled to the 
support. and co-operation of all those who have truly at heart the peace, the 
prosperity and the political future of India. 


READING, 


Viceroy and Governor-General. 
The 25th October 1924. 


ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1924. 


Aw ORDINANCE 10 SuprLeMeNntT THE Orprvary CronwaL Law iw BEwaat. 


Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to supplement 
the ordinary criminal law in| Bengal ; 

Now therefore, in exercise_of the pore conferred. by section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promul- 
gate tho following Ordinance.— 


Syort TitLE AND EXTENT. 


1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance, 1924. 
(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal. 


DEFINITION. 
2, In this Ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in or of 


context, “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure (V of 1898). 


Power oF LocaL GoverNMENT To Direct TRIAL BY CoMMISSIONERS 
IN CerTAIn Cases. 


3. (1) The Local Government may, by order in writing, direct that any 
erson accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule shall be tried by 
jommissioners appointed under this Ordinance. 


(2) Orders under sub-section (1) may be made in respect of persons accused 
of any offence specified in the First Schedule or in respect of any 
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class of person so accused, or in ips of persons or classes of 
ersons accused of any such offence or of any class of such offences. 
(3) No order under sub-section (1) shall be made in respect of, or be 
deemed to include any person who has been committed. under the 
Code for trial before a High Court, but save as aforosaid, an _ order 
under that subsection may be made in respect of or may include, any 
person accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule whether 
eet offence was committed before or after the commencement of this 
rdinance, 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF CoMMISSIONERS. 


4. (1) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. 


(2) Such Commissioners may he appointed for the whole of Bengal or for 
any part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused person or 
class of accused _ persons. oe 

(3) All trials under this Ordinance shall be held hy three Commissioners 
of whom at least two shall be persons who are serving, and_have for 
a period of not less than three years served as Sessions Judge or 
Additional Session Judge, or are persons qualaed under sub-section (3) 
of section 101 of the Government of India Act for appomtment as 
Judge of a High Court. 


PrRocenuRE oF CoMMSssIONERS. 


5. (1) Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance may take cognizance 
of offences without the accused being committed to them for trial, and in trying 
accused_persons shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 356 
of the Code and shall in other respects also. subject to this Ordinance, and to 
any rules made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for 
the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : ; 

Provided that such Commissioners shall not be bound. to adjourn any trial 
for any purpose unless such adjournment is in their opinion necessary in the 
interests of justice. 


(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail. 


Powers oF CoMVIssIoNERs. 


6. (1) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by them 
any sentence authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which 
such person is convicted. 

(2) If in any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person 
has committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not an offence 
specified in the First Schedule, the Commissioners may convict such 
person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for 
the punishment thereof. 


APpLlIcaTION oF Copr or CrounaL Procepure 1893, 
TO PROCEEDINGS OF COMMISSIONERS 


7. The provisions of the Code so far only as they are not inconsistent, with 
the provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed by, or under, this Ordinance 
shall apply to the proceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance 
and such Commissioners shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on 
a Court of Session exercising original jurisdiction. 


TENDER OF PARDON. 


_ 8. (1) Commissioners trying an offence under this Ordinance may with a 
view to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have been directly 
concerned in or privy to the offence tender a pardon to such person on con- 
dition of his making a full and true disclosure of the whole circumstances 
within his knowledge relative to the offence and to every other person concern- 
ed whether as principal or abettor in the commission thereof. oe 

(2) Where in the case of any offence for the trial of which by Commissioners 
an order has been made under sub-section (1) of section 3 a pardon 
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has before the passing of such order been tendered to and accepted 
by any person under section 337 of the Code, the provisions of, sub- 
sections (2) and (3) of that section of the Code shall apply as if the 
accused person had been committed for trial to the Commissioners. 

(3) For the purposes of sections 339 and 339A of the Code, pardons tendered 
under suh-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deemed respectively 
to have been tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 


APPEALS AND CONFIRMATION, 


9. (1) Any person convicted on a_ trial_held by Commissioners under this 
Ordinance may appeal to the High Court, and such appeal shall he rie Naas of 
by the High Court in the manner provided in Chapter XXXI of the Code. 


(2) When the Commissioners pass_ sentence of death the proceodings shall 
be submitted to the High Court, and_the sentence shall not be 
executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court. 


SpecraL Ro.e oF Evipence. 


10. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 
(I of 1872) when the statement of any person has heen recorded by any 
Magistrate, such statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before 
Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, if such person is dead or 
cannot be found, or is incapable of giving evidence and the Commissioners 
are of opinion that such death, disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in 
the interests of the accused. ; 
The Local Government may by notification. in the local official Gazette, 
make rules consistent with this O1dinance to provide for all or any of the fol- 
lowing matters, namely :— 


(i) The times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Or- 

3 nance inay sit: ; 

(ii) The procedure of such Commissioners, including theappointment and 
powers of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the 
event of any Commissioner being prevented from attending throughout 

.., the trial of any accused person ; = 

(ii) The manner_in which prosecutions before such Commissioners shall 
be conducted and the appointment and powers of persons conducting 

such prosecutions; : 

(iv) The execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners: ; 

(v) The temporary custody or release on bail of persons referred to or inclu- 
ded in any order made under sub-section (1) of section 3, and the 

transmission of records to the Commissioners; and 

(vi) Any matter which appears to the Local Government to le necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance relating or ancillary 
to trials before Commissioners. 


\PowErs oF LocaL GOVERNMENT TO DEAL WITH CERTAIN SUSPECTS, 


12. (1) Where in the opinion of the Local Governinent, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person— 
(i) has acted, is acting, or is about to act in contravention of the provisions 
of the Indian Arms Act, XI of 1878, or of the Explosive Substances 
 _ Act, 1908; or | ee 
(ii) has committed, 1s committing or is about to commit any offence specified 
In the Second Schedule; or ; 
(iii) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by 
violence or by threat of violence with the administration of justice: | 
The Local Government, ifit is satisfied that such person is a member, or is 
being controlled or instigated by a member of any association of which the ob- 
jects or methods include the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any 
of such offences, may, by_ order in writing, give all or any of the following 
directions, namely, that such person— 
(a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority 
as may be specified in the order; 
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(b) shall report himself to the police in such manner and at such periods as 
may be so specified ;_ 

(c) shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts as may 
be so specified; — cA ie 

a) shall reside or remain in any area in British India so specified: 

e) shall not enter, reside in or remain in area specified in such order: 

(f) shall be commmitted to custody in any jail: 


Provided that the Local Government shall not in an order under, clause (d) or 
clause 4 ) specify_an area or a jail outside Bengal without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council. 


(2) The Local Government in its order under sub-section (1) may direct— 

(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom the 
order is made at any place where he may be found by any police 
officer, or other officer of Government, to whom the order may be 
directed or endorsed by or under the gencral or special authority of 
the Local Government; | oo <a 

(b/ the search of any place specified in the order which in the opinion of the 
Local Government has been, is being, or is about to be used by such 
person for the purpose of doing any act, or committing any offence, of 
the nature described in sub-section (1). 


SERVICE OF ORDERS UNDER SEcTION 12. 


13. An order made under sub-section 1) of section 12 shall be served_ on 
the person in respect of whom it is made in the mannor provided in the Code 
for service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed 
to have had due notice thereof. 


Powers To ARREST WITHOUT WARRANT. 


1{. (1) Any offivers of Government authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government, may arrest without warrent any person 
against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he is a person in respect of 
whom an order might lawfully be made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 


(2) Any officer exercing the power conferred by sub-section (1) may, at the 
time of making the arrest, search oy pee and seize any property 
which is, or is reasonably suspected of being, used by such person 
for the. purpose of doing any act, or committing any offence, of the 
nature described in sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(3) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (1) shall forthwith report 
the fact to the Government and_ pending receipt of the orders of the 
Local Government may, by order 1n writing, commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or 
special order, specify in this behalf. 


Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding fifteen days save under a special order of the Local Govern- 
ment, and no person shall in ay case be detained in custody under this section 
for a period exceeding one month. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS. 


15. The Local Government and every officer of Government to whom any 
copy of any order made under section 12 has been directed or endorsed by or 
under the general or special authority. of the Local Government, and every 
officer exercing the powers conferred by section 14, may use any and every 
means necessary to enforce the same. 


PENALTY FOR BREACH OF ORDER UNDER Section 12. 


16. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has been made 
under sub-section (1) of section 12, knowingly disobeys any direction in such 
order, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three years, and shall also be liable to fine. 
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PowrER OF PHOTOGRAPHING, ETC., PERSONS IN RESPECT OF WHOM 
ORDER HAS BEEN MADE UNDER SECTION 12. 


17. (I) Every person in respect of whom an oider has been made under 
sub-section (1) of section 12 shall, if so directed by any officer authorised in 
this behalf by general or special order of the Local Government,— 


(a) permit himself to be photographed ; 

(6) allow his finger impressions to be taken ; - 

(c) furnish such officer with specimens of his handwriting and signature ; 

(d) attend at such times and places as such officer may direct for all or any 
of the foregoing purposes. ; ; 

(2) If any person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction 
piven in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1), he shall 

e punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 

non is with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 


Power Of SEARCH. 


18. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 of the 
Code shall he deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising the 
search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has 
reason to believe that any offence specified in the First Schedule has_ been, 1s 
being, or is about to be committed, and the seizure of anything found therein 
or thereon which the officer executing the warrant has resson to believe is 
being used or intended to be used for the commission of any such offence ; 
and the provisions of the Code, so far as they can be made applicable, shall 
apply to searches made under the authority of any warrant issucd under. this 
section, and to the disposal of any property seized in any such search ; and an 
order for search issued by the Local Government under sub-section (2) of sec- 
tion 12 shall be decmed to be a search warrant issued by the District Magis- 
trate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may be executed hy 
aa person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided in this 
section. 

ScRUTINY OF CASE BY TWO JUDGES. 


19. (1) Within one month from the date of the issue of an order by the 
Local Government under sub-section (1) of section_12, the Local Government 
shall place before two persons, who shall be either Sessions Judges or Addition- 
il Sessions Judges having, in either case, exercised for at least five years 

¢ powers of a Sessions Judge or Additional Sessions Judge, the material facts 
ind circumstances in its possession on which the order has been based or which 
ire relevant to the inquiry, together with any materials relating to the case 
vhich may have subsequently come into its possession and a statement of the 
llegations against the person in respect of whom the order has been made 
nd his answer to them, if furnished by him, and the said Judges shall consider 
he said material facts and circumstances, and the allegations and . answers, and 

ll report to the Local Government. whether or not in their opinion there is 
wwful and sufficient. cause for the order. 


(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local Government shall consider the 
Same and shall pass such order thereon as appears to the Local 
Government. to be just or proper. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom an order 
has vers made under sub-section (1) of section 12 to appear or to act 
by pleader_in any matter connected with the reference to the said 
Judges and the proceedings and report of the said Judges shall be 
confidential. 

Visitinc ComMrrers. 


20. (1) The Local Government shall by order in writing appoint such per- 
ns as it thinks fit to constitute Visiting Committees for the purposes of this 
‘dinance, and shall by rules prescribe the functions which these Committees 
all exercise. 

2) Such rules shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint 
by reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section 12, 
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(3) No person in respect of whom any such order has been made requiring 
him to notify his residence or change of residence or to report himself 
to the poles or to abstain from any rh yaaubap act shall be deemed 
to be under restraint for the purpose of sub-section (2). 


ALLOWANCES TO PERSONS UNDER RESTRAINT AND THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


21. The Local Government shall make to every person who is placed under 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section 12 a 
mont allowance for his euphort of such amount as is, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, adequate for the supply of his wants and shall also make 
to his amy if any, and to such_ of his near relatives if any, as are in the 
opinion of the Local Government dependent on him for support an allowance 
for the supply of their wants according to their rank in life. 

Explanation.—In this section the expression “under restraint” has the same 
meaning as in section 20. 


RULE MAKING POWER OF LocaL GovERNMENT., 


22. The Local Government may make rules_ providing for the procedure to 
be followed regarding the notification of residence and report to the police by 
persons in respect of whom orders have been made under section 12 and for the 
intermediate custody of persons arrested under this Ordinance. 


PusiLIcATION OF RULES. 


23. All rnles made under this Ordinance shall be published in the local 
ee Gazette, and on such publication, shall have effect as if enacted in this 
rdinance. 


Bar OF SuITs, PROSECUTIONS AND OTHER LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


24, (1) No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall lie against any 
person for anything which is in good faith done or intended to be done under 
this Ordinance. 


(2) Nothing in section 491 of the Code shall apply to any person in respect 
of whom an order has been made under section 3 or section 12 or who 
has been arrested under section I4. 


THe First Scnepue. 
(See section 3, etc.) 


Any of the following offences if in the opinion of the Local Government there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that such offence has been committed by 
a member or a person controlled or instigated by a member of any association 
of wa the objects or methods include the commission of any of such offences 
namely :— 

(a) any offence under any of the following sections of the Indian Penal Code 
namely sections [48, 382, 394, 326. 327, 329, 332, 333, 385, 383, 387, 
392, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 431, 435, 436, 437, 
438, 440, 454, 455, 457, 458, 459, 460, and 500. 

tb) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act 1908. 

(c) Any offence under the Indian arms Act. 1878 ; 

(d) Any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the 
above offences. 

THE Seconp ScHEDULE. 


(See section 12) 


1. Any offence under any of the following sections of the Indian Penal 
Code, namoly, sections 148, 302, 304. 326, 327, 329, 332, 333, 392, 394, 
395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 431, 435, 486, 437, 438, 440, 
457 and 506. 

2, Any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of any of the 
above offences. 

READING, 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 

The 25th October 1924. 
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Political Department 


NotvrricaTIon. 


No. 10567 P—The 25th October 1924.—The following is published for 
general information :— a 
The Governor in Council proposes to summon a meeting of the Legislative 
Council at an ma date to consider measures of local legislation enacting the 
rovisions of the Ordinance in so far as they are intra vives of the local 
legislature. 
A. N. MOBERLY, 


Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


NotiFICATION. 


No. 10568 P.—The 25th October 1924.—In exercise of the powers conferred 
by sub-section (1) of section 14 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance, 1924, the Governor in Council is pleased to authorise each of the 
following officers of the Government of Bengal, ‘ex-officio’ to arrest without 
warrant any person against whoin a reasonable suspicion exists that he is a 

erson in respect of whom an order might lawfully be made under sub-section 
1) of section 12 of the said Ordinance, namely :— 


(1) All Magistrates of the first class; and 
(2) All Police Officers above the rank of Sub-Inspector. 


IJ. The Governor in Council is also pleased, in exercise of the power con- 
ferred by sub-section (3) of section 14, to specify the following as the custedy 
to which any such officer may, pending receipt of the orders of the Local 
Government, commit any person arrested under the said section, namely ;— 

(1). In the case ef persons arrested in any area subject under the provisions 
of any Act to the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 
—The Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 


29. In the case of persons arrested in any other area—The District Jail in 


such area. 
A. N. Moperty, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 


NotTIFICATION, 


No. 10569 P.—The 25th October 1924—In exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 22 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to make the following rules :— 


RULES. 


1. All persons committed to custody by an order made under sub-section 
(3) of section 14 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, 
shall, for the duration of such custody, be subject to jail discipline in all respects 
as if they were undertrial prisoners committed to custody under the provisions 
of the Code. 

9. The Local Government may transfer any of the persons referred to in 
rule 1 from one custody to another. Such transfer shall be made by written 
order addressed to the authority in which custody the prisoner for the time 
being is, and to the authority to whose custody he is for the time being trans- 
ferred. 


A. N. Moperty 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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The Resolution. 


No. 10850 P.—The 25th October, 1924. 


The Governor in Council desires to take the earliest opportunity of explaining 
as far as ie possible at the present stage, the reasons which have led him to ask 
the Governor-General to promulgate an Ordinance to supplement the ordinary 
criminal law in Bengal. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that a revolutionary conspiracy existed 
during the years 1908 to 1917. The revolutionaries themselves no longer 
attempt to conceal the fact and have described the movement in books and in 
articles in the public Press. The object of that conspiracy was to overturn 
by violent means the Government established by law in India. The leaders 
sought to achieve this object by the spread of revolutionary ideas and the 
collection of arms, with a view to rising in rebellion when the time was ripe. 
The means adopted were the preaching of race hatred and of revolution as a 
religious duty and the organisatioa of disciplined secret societies. Funds for 
this purpose were obtained by. robberies with violence, and immunity for the 
criminals was sought by intimidation. Everyone who hampered the movement 
or contributed to the punishment of the criminals was threatened with assas- 
sination, many Government officials were actually murdered, and a reign of 
terror was gradually established in Bengal. All ordinary methods of dealing 
with crime failed to check the movement; the leaders have freely boasted in the 
books they, have since written of the powerlessuess of Government to deal with 
their conspiracy hy means of the ordinary law and Bengal was only rescued 
in the end from the tyranny of this band of murderers by the use of Regulation 
IIT of 1818 and the powers which the Government obtained under the Defence 
of India Act. The conspiracy was effectively crushed by these means and, if 
the powers had been retained by Government, it could never have been revived. 


After the Royal Proclamation of 1919, all persons who were still interned 
were released. Many of those who were dealt with under the defence of India 
Act subsequently abandoned the idea of violent revolution. The amnesty was 
gradually extended to the comparatively small group of irreconcilables, the 
leaders of the movement, who had been detained in jail. It was hoped that_the 
opportunities for political advance offered by the Reforms would change their 
attitude towards Government, but these hopes have not been realised. These 
men still believe that none but violent means can accomplish their object, and 
they are convinced that the fact that any concession was made at all was solely 
due to fear caused by their terrorist movement. As soon as they were released 
they began to reorganise their societies and to work secretly on the old lines 
though they took advantage of the experience which, they had gained to avoid 
the mistakes to which they attributed their previous failure. Two facts may 
be noticed at this point. The first is that the revival of the terrorist conspiracy 
was encourged by the belicf that Government could no longer deal with it 
efectively. The second is that though from the very nature of the conspiracy 
with which they are confronted, the Government are unable to take the public 
as fully into their confidence as they would wish regarding its existence and its 
intentions, since secret organisations which employ the weapons of assassination 
and terrorism have necessarily _to be dealt with by_secret methods, yet they have 
throughout had information, which has been tested and provided reliable, of the 
movements and activities of the Jeaders of the terrorist party and are now satis- 
fied that it would be highly dangerous to allow the movement to remain un- 
checked any longer. 


The terrorist leaders who had constantly preached voilence as the only road 
to independence naturally had no faith in non-violent non-co-operation. The 
realised, however, that the policy of non-violence had been generally accepte 
and during the years 1920 and 1921 they were content to stand by and watch 
events. whilst using any form of organisation in order to extend their influence 
with a view to future action. Later, endeavours were made to, organise Asrams 
on lines similar to those which played so important a part in former move- 
ments. Leading members of the two main organisations have been very active 
in propaganda work and in recruitting new members particularly from the 
student class. Every cause of unrest was exploited and every centre of agitation 
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utilised for the dissemination of terrorism and the capture of new recruits. 
Recent events at Tarakeswar, which attracted from all pee of Bengal impre- 
ssionable youths in a high state of excitement, afford the latest example of 
how an agitation wholly unconnected with the terrorist movement was utilised 
by the leaders of that movement to swell their numbers. 


The conspirators are also known to haye manufactured anew and highly 
dangerous type of bomb and to have secured considerable quantities of arms and 
ammunition. These weaapons have been used in some of the outrages which 
have occurred during the past two years, and it is significant that the am- 
munition used on several occasions was of a foreign make which cannot be 
obtained lawfully in India. 


The events of the last two years may be dealt with in greater detail. In 
May 1923 one section of the terroris partty, which had recently been conspirin 
to assassinate Police officers, especially Mr. Tegart who had recently return 
to India as Commissioner of Police, embarked upon a campaign of dacoity 
and murder, partly in order to secure funds, but partly also in order, to 
accustom their men to violent action and to terrorisc any _who might 
be inclined to oppose them. They first committed a dacoity with 
double murder at Kona near Howrah; in the same month the _Ultadingi post 
office was looted. The same gang committed the robbery with murder at 
Garpar Road on the 30th July in which firearms were again used. The murder 
of the Sankaritola post-master followed. The investigations into this case 
resulted in full corroboration of the information already in the possession of 
Government and proved conclusively that these outrages were all the work of 
a particular group of the party. 


Seven members of this group were put on trial in the Alipore conspiracy case, 
but many of the facts in the possession of Government could not be placed 
before the Court and they were eventually acquitted. Some of the accused who 
had not previously admitted their guilt stated subsequently that they had taken 
part in these outrages and that the immediate object of the conspiracy was the 
assassination of pone officers—a conspiracy which was continued even whilst 
they were in jail as under-trial prisoners. 


_ The situation after_ these outrages had been committed was serious. The 
lives of the officers of Government were in imminent danger and it was clear 
that unless immediate action was taken, terrorism _and crime would spread and 
ash would be again exposed to the dangers and horrors of the previous out- 
break of voilent revolutionary crime. Several of the chief leaders were accord- 
Ingly incarcerated under Regulation III of 1818. This action came as_a surprise 
and checked the movement for the time being, but no! for long. New leaders 
were found and operations were resumed. In December, a robbery of Rs. 17,000 
the pr erty of the Assam-Bengal Railway, was committted at Chittagong by four 
bhadralok’ youths. armed with revolvers. Subsequent police investigations 
showed that certain ‘bhadralok’ youths were hiding in suspicious circumstances 
in a house in a village at some distance from Chittagong. he search of this 
house ten days after the robbery led to the discovery of a number of weapons 
and ammunition which included cartridges of the forelgn type mentioned above. 
The attempt to arrest the occupants of the house led to running fight between 
them and a body of police and villagers and to the arrest of two youths with 
fire-arms in their possession. An attempt was made to decoy from his house 
one of the chief witnesses in the robbery case with the ‘obvious intention of 
murdering him; and on, the next evening a Sub-Inspector who had arrested 
one of the accused in this case and knew the other members of the gang 
by sight was shot at Chittagong. 


It has been mentioned above that the assassination of certain police officers 
had long been contemplated by the terrorist party and that some of the 
persons who were acquitted in the Alipore conspiracy case stated that this was 
the immediate object of the conspiracy. In the early part of 1923 persons were 
found to be watching the movements of thcse officers and their residences. 
These watchers were themselves placed under observation and traced to places 
which were known to be haunts of the conspirators. 


In January 1924 Mr. Day was murdered in Calcutta by Gopi Mohan Saha in 
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mistake for Mr. Tegart, and in April Mr. Brouce was fired at in Harrison Road in 
circumstances which suggest that this was a similar case of mistaken identity. 
The ammunition used in the murder of Mr. Day and in the Chittagong murder 
was also of the foreign type already referred to. 


In March, a bomb factory was discovered in Calcutta fully equipped with 
explosives, ‘and implements for ay ee and fitting bomb-shells of which a number 
both loaded and unloaded, were found. This discovery showed not only the 
existence of an efficient organisation but also a high degree of scientific know- 
ledge, since the bombs used marked a distinct advance on anything which h 
previously come to light, being modelled on the Mills bomb and loaded with, 
ammonium picrate. Police investigation into this case led to the discovery of one 
of the Mauser pistols stolen from Messrs Rodda and Co., in 1914 and also a 
revolver and ammunition. About the same time a young ‘bhadralok’ was 
severely injured whilst handling explosives at Faridpur. In May three youths 
were seen to reconnoitre a building occupied by police officers _in circumstances 
which pointed strongly to anintention to throw a bomb. In July a well-known 
member of the party was arrested in the streets of Calcutta with a fully loaded 
revolver in his possession for which offence he was convicted by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate. 


At the end of July, the public were startled by the appearance of the “Red 
Bengal” leaflets, the first issue of which announced the initiation of a campaign 
of assasination of police officers, and warned the public that any one interfering 
would meet the same fate. The second issne, which appeared shortly afterw 
Impressed on the political leaders of Bengal the necessity for the existence of 
an active violence party and indicated that this party had come to stay. Govern- 
ment are now in a position definitely to state that. these leaflets were printed in 
Calcutta and were issued by a certain section of this party of violence. Terrorist 
literature of this type, so familiar in the campaign of 1914-18, exercises a most 
baneful effect on the minds of the student community, while the publication and 
wide distribution to ga selected persons simultaneously throughout the 
prowae? 18 indicative by itself of the existence of a widespread organisation 

ehind it. Among a large number of persons to whom the leaflets were sent 
were a Magistrate who held the indentification parade in the apOre conspiracy 
csse, @ witness in the case against Gopi Mohun Saha, and the Judge who tried 
and the Standing Counsel who prosecuted in the bomb case. 


On the night of the 22nd of August a bomb of the same type as those refer- 
red to above was hurled into a khaddar shop at 25, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 
The bomb exploded_and killed on the spot one man_in the shop and severely 
wounded another. The third occupant of the shop, Sisir Kumar Ghosh, who was 
dealt with under Regulation 111 of 1818 in connection with the revolutionary 
campaign of 1914—18, jumped out of the shop in pursuit of an individual who, 
he stated, actually threw the bomb, This man, Basanta Kumar Dhenki, was cap- 
tured. Another arrest was also made on the spot at the time of a youth named 
Santi Lal Chakrabartti. They were both placed on their trial at the last High 
Court Sessions. Santi Lal was unanimously acquitted by the verdict of the jury 
and was discharged. Basanta Kumar Dhenki, who was found not guilly by a 
divided verdict of 7 to 2 and 8 to 1 on two different charges, was remanded in 
custody for retrial by the presiding Judge who disagreed with the verdict of the 
ury. Santi Lal was released from the Sessions Court on the 29th of September. 
is dead body was found shockingly mutilated between Dum Dum and Belgharia 
on the early morning of the 3rd October. 


The above is a very brief outline of the outward manifestation of the 
existence of a voilent conspiracy as disclosed by overt acts which are already 
public property, but apart from these specific cases, Government are in posses- 
sion of information, which has come from various sources and from different 
parts of the province, which shows that during the course of the current year 
the conspirators have, in addition, attempted to assassinate police officers, high 
Government officials, and members of their own organisations whom they suspect 
of giving information to the authorities. No less than five such attempts are 
known to have been made during ‘and subsequent to July last. The fact that 
the intended victims escaped death at the hands of miscreants who_ set forth 
armed with bombs and pistols to murder them can only be attributed to Provi- 
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dence. In some cases the assassins suspected police vigilance, in others they 

were thwarted by the unexpected movements of their intended victims. It is 

impossible in view of the confidential nature of this information to make public 
recise details of these particular plots, but the inlormation regarding them is 
eing continually cuteinel by subsequent events and from other sources. 


A brief reference may here be made to the campaign in the Press and on 
public platforms, which has proved so effective an agency im_ assisting the 
party to perfect their organisation and increase their numbers. This campaign 
started in 1922 and has grown in intensity. The culogy of old revolutionaries, 
the idealising of youths who committed murders aud other crimes, and the 
publication of their biographies, have all been resorted to with the obvious in- 
tention of inciting the youth of Bengal to follow thcir example. Articles still appear 
daily in the Indian Press fomenting racial hatred and verging as near to in- 
citements to violence as the law admits. 


As the foregoing facts show, the situation has become increasingly serious 
during the past two years. In June last the terrorist campaign was given a 
great impetus by the resolution of the Bengal Provincial, Conference which 
Spe admiration for the spirit of self-sacrifice exhibited by Gopi Mohon 
Saha. The effects of the resolution were electrical; it is by far the most potent 
recruiting instrument which has ever been placed in the hands of the organisers 
of violent crime and has been a continual incitement to the youth of Bengal to 
take to violent ways. 


At. present, then, there is in Bengal a large criminal association secretly 
organised and equipped for a campaign, the immediate object of 
which is to paralyse Government by the assassination of their officers. 
The existence of this association is now admitted in all quarters and 
its magnitude was_ strikingly cmphasised by. Mr. ©. R. Das in a_ recent 
interview with the Press. It is daily increasing in strength and, as in the years 
before 1915, ordinary measures have failed to check it. The situation has become 
so serious that the Governor in Council is forced to ask that he may be armed 
with the extraordinary powers which will alone enable him to deal with it 
effectively. He has therefore decided to summon the Legislative Council without 
delay to consider measures of legislation which will be placed before it to_ that 
end. This legislation will follow the lines of the Defence of India Act and Rules 
which proved effective in crushing the conspiracy of 1914—18 which had the 
Same aims, the same methods and largely the same leaders as the conspiracy of 
today. It was the unanimous opinion of all who examined the question that 
it is impossible to deal with terrorist crime under the ordinary law or through 
the ordinary Courts, and that the powers given by the Defence of India Act and 
Rules proved an effective weapon, whilst no other powers have ever been sug- 
gested as really effective. Regulation III of 1818 is not well adapted to deal 
with the situation ; it can be used to deal with irreconcilable leaders, but is un- 
necessarily harsh for dealing with the rank and_ file of the conspiracy, among 
whom are men who may become leaders, potential assassins and 2ecruits, who 
must be dealt with if the movement is to be checked but can not be dealt with 
bythe milder method of internment. Had Government possessed those powers earli- 
er, they would have used them against the murderers of the Sankaritola postmaster 
and Mr. Day, both of whom were known before the murders were committed as 
recent recruits of the conspiracy, and would thus not only have avertcd the 
outrages but prevented these youths from becoming active criminals. The legis- 
lation will further provide for a special procedure for trying persons accused of 
violent crime. Terrorism of witnesses and _ juries, failure of juries 
through fear to return verdicts in accordance with tho evidence, the murder of 
witnesses and persons who have confessed or turned King’s evidence, the fear 
of witnesses to disclose facts within their knowledge, all combine to render just- 
ice unobtainable under the existing Jaw. These have already operated in more 
than one recent case. 


_The legislation will not give Government any extraordinary powers to deal 
with sedition, with industrial movements or with communal disturbances, even 
though they may menace the maintenance of order; cases of this kind will be 
left to the ordinary Courts. It is aimed solelv at the secret criminal conspiracy, 
which has terroism as its object or method. The Governor in Council is conyine- 
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that the large majority of members view terrorist conspiracy with the same 
abhorrence as he himself. 


The necessity for dealing with this terrorist movement swiftly and effectively 
So as to ensure the arrest of the most dangerous conspirators without giving 
them warnings which enable them to carry on and direct the conspiracy 
whilst in hiding, has compelled the Governor in Council to ask the Governor- 
General to promulgate an ordinance on the lines which the Bull will follow. 


The Governor in Council regrets that he has been forced by circumstances 
to have recourse to these extraordinary measures, which are repugnant to him, 
but in the situation with which he was confronted he had no alternative. 
All political parties in India have condemned violence asa means of political 
advance and the Government look to every true woll-wisher of his country to 
support them in every measure necessary to suppress anarchy and terrorism. 

he evils attendant on the former conspiracy, the misery that was caused 
uselessly. the contamination of youth that resulted, are fresh in their memo 
and Government feel assured that the people of Bengal can regard wi 
nothing but horror the possibility of a recurrence of similar calamities. 


The Secretary of State’s Part 


The payt taken by Lord Olivier in this business of the Ordinance was 
singular. A cable appeared early in October referring to an urgent Cabinet 
meeting at which the Indian situation was said to have been specially 
discussed. The India Office then issued a communique putting a gloss over 
it and successfully misled the public into thinking that nothing special had 
occurred. It ran as follows :— 


“A statement ‘from An anglo-Indian correspondent’? with regard to Indian 
affairs is published in to-day’s issue of one of the London morning papers. 


“The report recited in the second paragraph of that statement that ‘the 
Secretary of State for India gave a special report on the Indian situation, 
at the express request of the Viceroy, at the first Cabinet meeting held on 
Mr. MacDonald’s return to London,’ is untrue. 


_ “With regard to the next following _paragaraph, it is not the fact that there 
is any divergence of view between His Majesty’s Government on any question 
affecting the maintenance of the Constitution. 


“With reference to the last three paragraph of the statement, it may be 
ointed out:—(1) That the Prime Minister has uttered, and the Secretary of 
tate for India in the House of Lords has on two orcasions repeated, the 
plainest possible warning as to the uncompromising attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government towards threats of revolutionary violence. (2) That uo request 
for information as to the Government's Indian policy has been refused. The 
representation that urgent requests for information met with no response 
is not justifiable. (3) That there is not, and has not been, any disagreement 
on pulicy as between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, 
in regard to any question of immediate practical moment.” 


It will be clear from the above that the India Office did not then categorically 
deny that the Secretary of State had agreed to repressive measures, but had 
guarded himself in the last paragraph against the developments that would 
follow from the policy that had been sanctioned by the general statement in 
(1) that “the plainest possible warning had_ been given of the uncompromisin 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards threats of revolutionary violence. 
And then on the 27th October the following communique was issued :— 


“The India Office memorandum with regard to the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance emphasises that the Ordinance is not aimed at the Swarajist 
movement or any legitimate activities, of members of that movement. It does 
not affect, the lawful interests and activities of any citizen as long as he does 
not associate himself with the promotion of crimes and violence. The Govern- 
ment is determined to preserve from such crime that public security on which 
political progress depends, and intends to proceed along the lines of political 
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development laid down by Parliament and repeatedly reaffirmed by His Majesty’s 
Government. The Ordinance does not create any new offence, but is directed 
towards a more speedy punishment of offenders and more effective prevention of 
acts already defined as crimes under the ‘ordinary law.” 


It seems to be clear from the above that the Labour Government far from 
being stampeded into this repressive policy had all along lent their fullest support 
hy anticipation, if not actually, to allthemeasures thatwere proposed in the name 
of suppressing the socalled revolutionary crime without the smallest concern 
as to whether the particular measures proposed were really calculated to effect 
the purpose or would in actual operation enable the Government to use for 
path nies the Swarajists under the very sweeping powers conferred on 

e executive. 


All-India Protest 


It is impossible here to chronicle in any detail the great. wave of angry 
protest that swept from one end of India to the other against this atrocious 
piece of bureaucratic arrogance. Inspired as it was may by the malicious 
mis-representation of the European, press in India and by the die-hard tories 
in England, the British press was jubilant that at last the Labour Government 
had been dragooned into following the old tradition of the. “mailed first” in 
India. The whole European community in India at last felt_ relieved that their 
advocacy of “strong action” was being acted upon. But amongst Indians 
there was no party which did not condemn this perversion of law 
simply to break the Swarajists; for all assurances notwithstanding, it was 
understood on all hands that it was not the revolutionaries that Government 
aimed at but the Swarajists who were, by the extreme use of the constitution. 
breaking up Government after (tovernment in the provinces, and holding up to 
redicule the worthlessness of the Reformed constitution. Thousands of. protest 
meetings were held all over the country, as in the days of the infamous 
Rowlatt Act, and resolutions were passed condemning the (rdinance. Men 
like the Rt. Hon. Mr, Sastri, Mr. Jinnah, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir Nilratan Sirkar and 
others wholly opposed to the Swarajists were unanimous in condemning it. 


On October 29th a special meeting of the Calcutta Corporation was held to_pass 
a vote of confidence on its Chief Executive Officer, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Mayor, made an important pronouncement on the subject. 
His eloquence rose when he said: “Every honest man in this country is 
bound to say, I love my country, J love my freedom. I will have the right, the 
birth-right to manage my own affairs. If that is acrime, | plead guilty to that 
charge. [f that is a crime, I am willing to be hanged for that rather than to 
ees the duty which I feel to be the only duty of every Indian of the present 

ay. 

He further said: “If a bom) was thrown anywhere or a pistol is fired we are 
accustomed to cry out: it is a dastardly outrage. We cry out this is a dastardly 
outrage because we feel it is a dastardly outrage. But the time has come now to 
condemn not only the violence of the people who are addicted to violent methods, 
but also the violence of the Government. (Hear, hear). This is a clear illustration 
of what I consider to be_ violence on the part of the Government. They have 
passed a law which is a lawless law. It is something which is put. forward under 
cover of law which is not law, which offends against every principle of justice, 
which is a negation of justice and therefore a negation of law. (Cheers.) We 

rotest against this Act because it is destructive of the fundamental rights of man. 
{Hear hear-) To be taken and kept in custody for an indefinite period of time 
without being told what evidence there is and without being brought to justice 
according to the law of the land (shame, shame) is a denial of the primary rights 
of humanity. (Hear, hear.) This is a lawless law. Laws such as these were enact- 
ed in England in the days of the Stuart tyranny and | am sorry to say that the 
Government of India to-day is not able to govern this land except by the use 
of violence. 


‘T really do not think that when a revolutionary, in the enthusiasm of his 
heart, fires a pistol or throws a bomb he is guilty of more violence than what 
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the Government 1s doifg today (Cres of hear, hear) Violence begets violence 
It 13 because of these acts of violence from the year 1907 down to the present 
day, the acts of the legislative violence that I say—and I repeat it agaim—that 
1evolutionary climes have mcreasecd The Government has honoured me by quot- 
ing me in support of their action, but what I said does not support them in their 
action I said and I say it to-day that there 15 a revolutionary party in this 
country I said soin 1917 Jet me read a passage from the same speec We 
teel 1t 18 our bounden duty to raise our voice of protest against this Act The 
object ascmbedis wrong What 1s the 1eal object’ They say there 1s a vast 
Conspiracy in the country My answer 1s [admit it I know and believe and I 
am sure of 1t as sme as I am Standing here to-mght that there 1s a 1evolution- 
ary party in Bengal By what then—do you think that you will be able to sup- 
ress that 1evolutionary patty mn this way?’ Tas revolution ever been checked 
Vv unjust legislation ? Give me one instance from history where the Government 
has succeeded in putting down revolutionuy movements by oppressive legislation 
I admit that the thing 18 an evil I admit that the activity of the 1evolutionary 
paity 1s an evil in this country which has to be eradicated but what 1s the duty 
of the Government? Is it not then duty to take such step as will effectually era- 
dicate 1t ° (Tfear hear) Does the Government really believe that the revolution- 
ary party wants any other foreign powe1 in this countiy? (Cries of no, no). I 
venture to think that they do not If not, what do they want? Has the 
Government ever enquired into the causes which led to that revolutionary 
movement from 1905? We have been hearmg of it up to now  Repressive 
measure after ropressive measuie‘has been passed (C11es of shame, shame), but 
has any attempt of any kind whatsoeve: been made to discover the real causes 
of this revolutionary movement? (Cries of no no) I may tell you, as I have 
told many of those in authority that I know more about these people than 
probably anybody else in this hall. I have defended so many of these 
cases that I know the psychology of their mmd_ I know the cause of these re- 
volutionary movement 15 nothing but hunge: fo. freedom (Hear hear} Within 
the last 150 years, what have you done to make the people of this country free 
ol even really fit for freedom ’? Yo we not constantly hear that we are not fit 
for self-government ? (shame shame) that we areilliterate, that we are not suffi- 
ciently educated 2? (shame, shame) May I retort by asking You have been 
here for the last 150 years with the best of motives, with the object of making 
us fit for self-Government Why 1s 1t then that you have done nothing to this 
end? (Loud cheers) This 14 the psychology of the revolutionary movement 
Our educated young men see that nations all over the world are free They 
compare thei positions with the positions of other nations and they say .o them- 
gelves why should we remain 80? We also want liberty (Cheeis)’ Is there 
anything wrong 1n thit desne? Js it difficult to understand that pomt of view? 
Do we not all know this hunger fo1 libeity? These younger men buining with 
the enthusiasm of youth feel that they have not beon given the opportunity of 
taking their legitimate part m the Government of their country m shaping the 
course of their national development Give them that mght to-day you will hear 
no more of the 1evolutionary movement 


‘Gentlemen, Government 1s never tired of quoting my admission ot the exis- 
tence of a revolutionary party I admitted it over and over again I admit it 
to-day and shall never refuse to admit what I believe to be true But have they 
ever thought of the remedy which I suggested? Have they ever given then 
minds to 1t ? A1e they incapable of thinking anything but 1epression in spite of 
the testimony of the history of the world bemg against them? Can’t they think 
of anything else but repression, repression, repression? JI tell them again that 
no amount of repiession will ever put a chech to this revolutionary movement. 
You cannot wipe out a nation from the face of the earth You cannot check a 
people who are bent upon attaining freedom 


“T shall lay down my hfefor hbety I am not a revolutionary so far as 
the methods are conceined, but I feel hhe that Standing here today I 
proclaim that, if it 18 necessary to lay down my _hfe for my hberty, I 
am prepared to do it (Applause and loud cheers) If I believed in the 
revolutionary movement, 1f I believed it today that it will be a success 
T shall jom the revolutionary movement to-morrow But my belief is that 
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it will not succeed. That is why I do not join it. But so far as their en- 
thusiasm for liberty is concerned, I am with them. So far as their love of free- 
dom is concerned, I am with them. But if my suffering or struggle or every 
drop of my blood is necessary to achieve this freedom, J am ready. I was told at 
Simla that as soon as J got down at Howrah, 1 should be arrested. 1 am _ not 
afraid of being arrested. I have done nothing wrong. I have done what every 
honest man in India is bound to do. (Loud_ applause and, cries of hear, hear.) 
They suppress the people who fight for their liberty in an illegal way. 
They suppress 01 try to suppress lawful organizations. And what is the result? 
Revolutionary crime is increased. Do you expect honest people who fight for 
the liberty of their country with nothing but peaceful and legitimate methode, do 
you expect young men of that character hen they are lodged in jail without 
any rhyme or 1eason, when they are snatched away from the bosom of their 
families, to entertain kindly feelings towards the Government, or would you not 
rather expect that one case of such an outrage would lead to the increase of 
hundred cases cf revolutionary crimes? I admit that there is a revolutionary 
conspiracy in Bengal, one or more. But at the same time I suggest to the Gov- 
ernment, and if God spares me for a few years more I shall prove it to demon- 
Stration, that these repressive laws, these lawless laws, are incapable of putting 
down revolutionary crime. They have not succeeded in the past. They will not 
succeed in the future.” 


By 38 votes to 6 the Corporation then passed a vote of confidence on Mr. Bose 
and also recorded its emphatic condemnation of the measure—the 6 opposing 
votes being of the 6 European Councillors. A manifesto was issued over the 
signature of Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Sir P. C. Roy and Messrs Shyam Sunder 
Chakravarty, B. C. Pal and 30 other Calcutta leaders calling upon the country 
o observe November Ist asa day of national hartal as a protest against this 
recrudescence of repression’ on the part of the Government. On October, 31 
a great demonstration was heid at the Caleutta Town Hall, and also similar 
demonstrations all over Bengal, reconding the country’s emphatic stand against 
repression and denouncing Government for their policy, The European press, 
alarmed at this national outburst, began to insinuate a for-ible suppression of 
these meetings and even went to the length of suggesting Martial Law. 


M. GANDHI ON THE ORDINANCE 


But the greatest condemnation of this “Ordinance of Violence’ came from 
that apostle of Non-violence, Mahatma Gandhi himself. Writing in his paper 
Young India” on October 29 he said :— 


“The_expected has come to pass. The English Press had foreshadowed for 
us the Viceregal bomb, It is the Hindu New Year’s gift to Bengal and through 
Bengal to India. The step need not surprise us nor terrify us. The Rowlatt 
Act is dead, but the spirit that prompted it is like an_evergreen. So long as 
the interest of Englishmen is antagonistic to that of Indians, so long there 
must be anarchical crime or the dread of it, and an edition of the Rowlatt 
Act in answer. Non-violent Non-co-operation was the way out. But we had 
not the patience to try it long enough and far enough. 


“Let us see how the English interest is antagonistic to the Indian. 
Lancashire mills are the greatest drag on Indian economic progress. It 
is obviously India’s interest not to have a yard of Lancashire or other 
foreign calico or yarn, but Lancashire mill-owners will not readily and 
without a struggle give up the immoral traffic. I call it immoral because 
it has ruined India’s Para ae| and brought it to the verge of, starvation. 
India supports (for her) a heavily paid. English Civil Service. It is 
obviously to her interest that this Service, no matter how. efficient it 
may be, is replaced by an_ indigenous service, _ however inefficient it 
may be. Man cannot breathe with borrowed lungs. India supplies training 
ground for English soldiers and is therefore taxed. to the bleeding point in 
order to finance a military budget that absorbs more than half her total revenue. 
It is, again, clearly India’s. interest that she should learn to defend herself, 
even though it may be indifferently for the time being. For her to be 
dependent for her defence, external or internal, upon outsiders, however 
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capable or well-meaning they may be, is to lose three quarters of her manliness 
for doing the right thing. The English are at an advantage for they belong 
to the governing race. Those who are not in the Civil Service, the large body 
of lay Englishmen and Englishwomen, ought_to perceive the disastrous results 
of British domination. The so called ‘Pax Britannica’ is no compensation for 
deprivation of liberty and ever-growing pauperism. 


“In spite of the elaborate Viceregal reasoning, [ venture to submit that no 
case has been made out for arbitrary measures adopted by His Excellency. Let 
violence be punished by all means. I am no defender of anarchy. [ know 
that it can do no good to the country, but it is one thing to punish crime 
actually attempted or committed. It is totally another thing to give arbitrary 
power to authority to arrest persons without warrant and that, too, on mere 
suspicion. What is happening now is to ferrorise suspects. Past experience 
shows that more innocent people are punished than the guilty whenever the 
Government has yielded to panic. Every one knows that by far the largest 
number of persons punished in the Punjab in 1919 were totally innocent of 
the crimes se ae to them. Whenever the Government resorts _to arbitrary 
pores: it really means that it has not popular opinion behind it. Deshabandhu 

as, by his work in the Bengal Council, has shown that the Bengal Government 
has not popular opinion behind it. The theory that he has set up a system of 
terrorism must be rejected, there is no evidence to support the charge. You 
cannot win popular election by terrorism, nor can you hold a large party 
together by it. There is something inherently commendable. to the people to make 
Deshabandhu the undisputed master of the large majority in Bengal. The reason 
ig on the surface. He wants power for the people. He does not bend the knee 
to rulers, he is impatient to release Bengal and India from the triple burden. Let 
him sing another tune, let him say that he does not want freedom for the 

eople, and he will lose his influence in_ spite of the terrorism imputed to him. 

have my differences with Deshabandhu, but they cannot blind me to his 
ate patriotism of sacrifice. He loves the country just as_ much as_ the best 
of us. His right hand men have been torn away from him. They are all men of 
status, they enjoy the confidence of the people. Why should they not have an 
open, fair and ordinary trial ? 


ADVICE To BBNGAL. 


“The summary arrest of such men under extraordinary powers is the 
condemnation of the existing system of (tovernment. It is wrong, it is uncivilized 
for a microscopic minority to live in the midst of millions under the protection 
of the bayonet, gun-powder and arbitrary powers. It is no doubt a demonstra- 
tion of their ability to_impose their authority upon a people more numerous than 
they, but it is also a demonstration of barbarism that lies beneath a thin coating 
of civilisation. To the Bengalces whoare on their tmal, I respectfully say: 
If you are innocent, as I believe most of you are, your incarceration can only_do 
good to the country and yourselves, if you willtake it in the right spirit. We 
will not win freedom without suffering.’ To those who make the real anarchist 
and believers in violence, I urge, “Your love of the country commands my 
admiration but permit me to say that your love is blind. In my opinion, India’s 
freedom will not be won by violence but only by the purest suffering without 
retaliation, It is the surest and the most expeditious method, but if you persist 
in your faith in the method of violence, | ask you to make a bold confession of 
your faith and dare to suffer even though it be unto death. Thereby you will 
pepe YOUr courage and honesty and save many innocent persons from involuntary 
suffering. 


The Indian Association’s Memo. 


Amidst all the din of protests in the country none cared to. make any re- 
presentation to the authorities, for bitter experience in the past has shown that 
in such matters Indian sentiment and view point count nothing with the 
Government. The Indian Association of Calcutta, however, wired their protest 
to the Viceroy and subsequently late in December issued the following memoran- 
dum on the subject :— 


‘The promulgation of Ordinance No. 1 of 1924 by His Excellency the Viceroy 
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and the action taken by him under Regulation IM of 1818, upon which | the 
Association had already the honour of corresponding which the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, have enagaged further and anxious 
attention of the Indian Association. His Excellency, the Viceroy has been 
pleased to appreciate some of the points of view previously submitted by the 
Association and has asked for constructive suggestions. The Association accord- 
ingly proceeds to submit further observations arising out of the situation. 


“From the Resolution of the Government of Bengal. Political Department, No. 
10850 dated the 25th October 1924, it appears that the Governor-General was 
moved by the Government of Bengal to promulgate the Ordinance with a_ view 
to supplementing the ordinary criminal law. The statement of His Excellency 
the Governor-General with which the Ordinance is prefaced, is based on what 
18 stated in the Resolution of the Government of Bengal. 


“The Association has carefully watched the growth of political life in this 
ay for the last 48 years. It has been tin close touch with the people in 
general and with the politically. minded classes in particular. On an anxious 
consideration of political life and tendencies of the people, the Association_is 
emphatically of opinion that such movements as have been characterised as Re- 
volutionary cannot be said to be connected with or attributable to political 
propaganda or with legitimate aspiration of the people or natural unrest in the 
country. The Association is strengthened in this opinion in view of the. fact 
that regrettable crimes that have in some case gone undetected and unpunished 
will hurt political progress, upon which the country at large has set its heart, 
more than anything clsc. But the Association submits with emphasis that the 
existence and continuance of these crimes is not warrant for suspension of the 
normal laws of the country or of reintroduction or duplication of extraordinary 
measures, for some of which warrant was claimed during the exceptional and 
critical times of the last war. 


‘Normal methods are onerous : but they stop crime more effectively than 
coercive or extraordinary measures which, though easy of execution, alienate tne 
people. Extraordinary powers give rise to evils of which the, Government does 
not appear to take note. By investing the criminal investigation_ staff with 
these powers the Government have to come up to the State and the Legislatures 
for greater powers and a frecr hand. 


‘The resolution speaks of intimidation by revolutionarics with a view to pre- 
vent the conviction of criminals. If a careful study is made of the trials of 
alleged revolutionaries, it will be found that in a great majority of the cases the 
witnesses spoke the truth and juries gave their verdicts without being influenced 
by fear, and that there were convictions and sentences under the ordinary 
criminal law. No doubt. in a few cases, the prosecutions failed ; but having re- 
gard to the judgments, it is difficult to belicve that those were not really weak 


cases. 
‘The following are some of the recent political cases that have been tried 

under the ordinary criminal law _:— 

The Sankaritolla Murder Case. 

The Day murder Case. 

The Alipur Conspiracy case. 

The Maniktolla bomb case. 

The Chittagong murder case. 

The Mirzapur bomb case. 


‘In the Sankaritolla murder case and the Day murder case the juries com- 
posed of a majority of Indians brought in verdicts of guilty. It is clear that 
intimidation, if any, did not influence the witnesses or the jurors. 


‘In the Chittagong murder case an application was made to the High Court 
on behalf of the State for transfer of the case from the Chittagong court to 
some other court, on the ground that there was a likelihood of the jurors being 
intimidated. The High Court after careful consideration of the materials placed 
before it on behalf of the prosecution, rejected the application. The case is 
now sub-judice, like the Maniktolla bomb case and the Mirzapur bomb case and 
no coneusion can be drawn either by Government or by the public with regard 

1em. 


Soe ier 
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‘In the Alipur Conspiracy case the jury returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 
There was a mass of evidence placed before the jury and a part of the evidence 
was directed to showing that the Kona dacoity, to which the Bengal Govern- 
ment refers, was the act of the terrorists. 


‘The facts of the Kona case are as follows ,— 


‘Two zemindars were murderously assaulted and died in hospital. One of 
them made adying declaration in which he mentioned the names of the as- 
sailants and stated that a family quarrel was the cause of the. assault. The 
assailants were identified by some ladies of the families of the deceased. The 
BUnEONS! In the Alipur case stated that the Kona murders were the outcome 
of a political conspiracy and that the taxi-cab in| which the dacoits went to 
Kona and came hack from there was driven by him. Qne of the Jurors desired 
to test the approver’s knowledge of driving a taxicab. A test was held in the 
grounds attached to the court premises. It was found on such test that the 
approver did not know how to drive a motor car ! 


‘There is a statement in the Government resolution that many facts in the 
possession of the Government could not be placed before the court and_ that the 
accused were eventually acquitted. It should be horne in mind that the 
evidence which was placed before the jurors if reliable and believed by the jury 
and the court, was sufficient to ensure a conviction. But the evidence was 
mostly of the character of the evidence given by the approver to which_re- 
ference has already been made and there was hardly any other course left to 
the jurors than to return the verdict that they did. It was opento the judge 
not to accept the verdict but refer the case te the High Court. But the judge, 
who isa member ofthe Indian Civil Service, did not think it fit to niake the 
reference. Government also had the mght to go up to the High Court if it 
thought that it had a good case; but the Government did not do so. 


‘The public have to and can judge of these and similiar cases not on the 
basis of repetitions about mere secret information or one-sided enquiries, but 
on the basis of tested evidence. It is difficult. to believe from the record ot 
cases In which convictions were as a matter of fact obtained, as also of those 
few cases in which there. were acquittals, that a case can be made out 
establishing general miscarriage of justice in revolutionary cases under the 
existing law. 


_ The situation with which we are faced is that there are sometimes violent 
crimes Including robbery and murder which the Government attributes to 
political conspiracies. 


‘It is, however, remarkable that inspite of close and widespread searches 
made suddenly on the 25th October 1924, and the subsequent days, the police 
did not discover the stores of arms and explosives which the Government 
resolution would lead one to believe had beon accumulated by the conspira- 
tors. The suggestion that the Police on that occasion were bent on getting 
the men, not so much as the arms, can be hardly convincing. Finding of arms 
later on at all events was to be expected, which however was not the 
case. 

‘The Association deplores that there should be murders, robberies and 
other acts of violence. They have. unfortunately taken place even when 
Government has taken no risk by disclosure of names and facts at open trials 
in their attempt to bring offenders to book. The Association is as anxions as 
the Government that the lives of its faithful servants and of citizens should 
not be unnecessarily and unvoidably risked. Past experience, however, unfor- 
tunately show that even without taking such risk and even with the existence 
of special and extraordinary laws, such as_ the Defence of India Act, these 
crimes have occurred. My Association therefore fails to see the justification of 
not only the suspension of the ordinary laws of the land but of resort to 
Regulation III of 1818 and of simultaneous creation of Ordinance I of 1924, 
which is proposed to be made into a permanent statute. Nothing can be gained 
but a great deal is suro to be lost by reiteration of the affirmation that Reforms 
cannot advance unless the objectionable Ordinance finds a permanent place on 
the statute book. My Association cannot too often and too emphatically 


reiterate its conviction that these crimes and political progress of the country 
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have and can have nothing to do with one another, and that the former do not 
appear to be intended to, nor can, nor will, advance the latter. The Associa- 
tion after the most anxious consideration is of opinion that the remedy adopted 
hy Government is worse than the disease. 


‘It should be remembered that there are times when pe or impulse gets 
the better of judgment amongst those that are responsible for the executive 
administration of the country and serious mistakes are made. The internment 
of Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutta and some other gentle- 
men in 1908, of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadia and Mr. Arundale in 1920 are phases 
of the attitude of the Executive Government which have not been shown to 
admit of any explanation. 


‘The Association apprehends that among results likely to arise on account of 
the extraordinary powers with which the Police have been and are proposed to 
be vested would be the following :— 


1. The Ordinance will interfere with the normal activites of the people. 


2. Social and economic movements will be checked by the Police on the 
allegation that they are political movements in disguise. 


3. Too re power given to the police constitutes a menace to personal 
1 2 wv? e e e s e 
4. In villages particularly results in these directions will be the worst. 


‘The Association may remind the Government of instances of deplorable 
mistakes on the part of the police, in such cases as the Midnapur Train Wreck- 
ing case and the Sindhubala case. Extraordinary powers vested on the police 
particularly on a permanent basis mean greater risk of such mistakes. 


‘In their estimates of the extent and influence of the revolutionary movement 
in this country, the Indian Association does not agree cither with the Executive 
Government, or with Mr. C. R. Das. The Government complains of exaggeration 
on the part_of some of their critics when commenting upon their acts ; Govern- 
ment should not at the same time exaggerate the revolutionary evil and base 
their acts on inflated and ill established estimates. 


‘The Association notices that in his Dinajpur (see poste) speech His Excellency 
the Governor observed as follows :— 


“Reasonable men to whom I have made this reply have accepted it but 
they have then asked “why not admit your evidence to two High Court 
Judges instead of two District Judges who are servants, of Government and 
therefore not so impartial.” The answer to that question is that we cannot use 
the High Court except in its judicial capacity. The service of examining in 
secret our evidence and advising us as to its reliability is anexecutive service 
which, cannot be performed hy the judges of the High Court. It is not our 
unwillingness to consult them but their willingness to serve in this capacity 
which precludes us from resorting to judges of the High Court.’ 


‘This illustrates to a greater degree than the Association itself can urge, the 
enormous difficulties and undesirable effects attending the Seay proce- 
dure proposed to be adopted—difficulties under which even His Majesty’s 
Judges find it impossible to respond to the invitation of the head of the 
Government {to assist it by investigations in camera. It was only to be 
expected that those with the high training and traditions of His Majesty’s 
Judges should have this and only this answer to the invitation of His 
Excellency the Governor. 


‘In view of the submissions made above, the Association is unable to see that 
there 1s any room or occasion for making what has been called constructive 
SURE one on its part. . 

‘The Association believes that if adequate and timely preventive steps are 
taken under the normal law, and _ in cases brought to trial they are sufficiently 
prepared and properly conducted, there is no reason why these crimes should 
not be adequately dealt with and convictions secured. 


‘The Indian Association therefore strongly urges upon the Government the 


necessity of revoking Ordinance I of 1924 and of bringing to immediate 
trial the persous arrested under the Ordinance and under Regulation II of 


s 
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1818 This revocation and these trials m the o:dmary course of law, will tend 
to create an atmosphere of trust and goodwill which must be the common 
objective of the Government and the people alike, m the best and highest 
interests of both ” 


Lord Lytton on the Ordinance 


For long afte: the promulgation of the O:dimance the Governments of Lod 
Reading and Lord Lytton kept silent but after the conclusion of the Unity 
Conference at Bombay (see poste) on November 231d when all political parties 
In the country joined hands in damning the Ordinance and the Regulation III of 
1818 under which altogether some 98 men mostly Mr _ Das’s_ followers, 
had by now been spnited away Lod Lytton felt the need for opening his 
own campaign It was at Malda on November 24th that his Excellency 
made his first pronouncement in justification of his unique methods 
In that speech Lord Lytton laimed that he was really defending the hberty ot 
the subject! Bengal, he suggested was the victim of revolutionary terrorism and 
repression was the only mode of saving her fiom its arip The most sensational as 
well as the most important part of lus loidships speech was that dealing with 
the arrests Lord Lytton contended that his police are omniscient that he had 
been satisfied that all the arrests effected were based upon unimpeachable and 
conclusive evidence Men who live within the law are entitled to the protection 
of the law” he said, but men who defy the law who live and act outside 
the law who menace the lhbeity of those who live within it who take upon 
themselves to decide without any process of law who shall live and who shall 
die, these men have no nght to the protecticn of the law They aie outlaws 
They area danger to the state’ Lord Lytton further assertcd that ‘it 
18 against Such men and such men alone that the special powers which my Go- 
vernment have ashed for and have obtained are being directed” ‘Every single 
man who ha> been arrested under Regulation III of 1818 o1 under the new 
Ordinince” Lord Lytton categorically stated 15 a member of a terro1'st organisa- 
tion that seeks to attain its objects by violence and intimidation and_ proposes 
if not checked to carry out more murders Every man too who has been arres 
ted, 15 being detained not on the isolated statements of a single informer but on 
the evidence from many different sources spread over many months which taps 
to satisfy the Government of Bengal as well as two independent judges, and in 
the case of the Regulation III prisoners the Government of India and the Viceroy 
himself probably the best-trained lawye: iv India that he 1s not meiely a mem- 
ber of but active paiticipato: mn this terrorist conspiracy’ The suggestion here 
was the deliberate one that men lhe Subhas Chandra Bose and Amlbaran Roy 
were not merely members, but active participators’ mm revolutionary crime What 
Lord Lytton asked Bengal to believe was that his ey and his facts’ were 
intaluble and that she reyuired to be saved by him from the evidence of men 
who affect to be he: non-violent and devoted servants ! 


As regards the nature of the menace to the State however His Excellency 
in the same breath suid ‘The danget does not come fiom any popular move- 
ment There 1s no spirit of 1evo.t in the hearts ot the people of Bengal There 
1s no specially acute economic distress to cause a general unrest in the 
country The peace of Bengal and the lives of its citizens are threatened 
hy no popular rising, but by a comparatuely small body of men And yet for 
this small body of men the Ordinance was promulgated under S 72 of the 
Government of India Act which gives the Viceroy power to be exercised only 
when there 1s an emergency, and Loi1t Lytton confessed that there was no 
emergency Again, Regulation III of 1818 defimtely comtemplates that it 
should be invoked to: the ‘Secunty of the British Dominions from foreign 
hostility and from imternal commotion,’ and Lord Lytton confessed there 
was no such commotion or unrest o1 revolt, or was his Excellency atiaid to 
say that there was such commotion due to the activity of the Swarayists ’ 
Perhaps the truth lay here more than in the spoken word 


Krom Malda His Excellency then moved to Dinajpur a few days after and 
again reterred to the arrests i Bengal Then, again on Nov 28th speaking 
at the St Andrew’s Day Dunner at Calcutta, his Excellency said — 


“You remember the parable in the Bible of the husbandman among whose 
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good crops an enemy sowed tares during the night. So it is with the fair 
garden of Bengal where among the healthy growing plants of constitutional 
progress enemies have sown under cover of darkness the rankest, most poisonous, 
most choking, weed which is to be found in a political garden—namely the 
weed of intimidation. Mr. C. R. Das has recently told us that he has noticed 
these weeds—in fact he says that he has seen more of them than we_ have, 
and his remedy is that we should give them more sun and water and he 
assures us that they will then turn into healthy and harmless plants. 
That advice perhaps seemed to. him in keeping with the instructions of the 
husbandman in the parable, but as in affairs of State we cannot wait for the 
day of judement to solve our difficulties, we have preferred to eradicate the 
weeds before they grew too rampant and to restrain those whe have planted 
them. Whereupon Mr. Das cries out: “You have accepted my diognosis but 
refused my remedy and instead of destroying the weeds you are plucking 
up my Swarajya shoots which are the healthiest plants in the garden,” 
Gentlemen, the reason why I de not ach Mr. Das’ remedy is because he is 
not my _ gardener, and, has no responsibility for the consequences of his advice. 
If he had become my Minister when I gave him the opportunity, and if in that 
capacity he were now to say: “I will be responsible for the lives of our police 
officers without the use of these powers,” then I should be prepared to, listen 
to him. As he refused to take responsibility, he cannot now make it a grievance 
that his advice is not accepted. 


“Our policy is not directed against Mr. Das’s party nor against any other 
political party working within the constitution for the establishment of a national 
system of Government in India, but against a terrorist organisation which aims 
at the overthrow of the present Government by force or its coercion by murder 
and intimidation. Members of that organisation will not be allowed to screen 
themselves behind any other political label or obtain immunity by claiming 
membership of a party which professes to repudiate their methods. 


“The leaders of all political parties in India have a very grave responsibility 
for the present situation. It they had had the courage to remain true to their 
publicly avowed principles of non-violence, if they had said without any qualifica- 
tion—" We have no place for the bomb and the revolver in the_ nationalist 
movement, we will not accept the help of those who use them. Whatever the 
ideals may be of those who use these weapons, they are so damaging to the 
credit of our cause that we will support any Government however constituted 
in suppressing them.” If they had had the courage to say that when this 
menace first made its appearance, there would have been no need now for 
the special powers we have been forced to use. But instead of doing that they 
have either condemned the means for the sake of the end, or they have allowed 
themselves to be blackmailed into betraying their principles. 


“Mi. Das claimed that freedom is his birth-right. Certainly, but it is mine 
too—it is Mr. Tegart’s—and the first birthright of any man is the right to live. 
Our determination to suppress intimidation is as much in the interest of Mr 
Tas himself as of any other political leader. The day may come when he 
himselt may_be in a responsi osition, and opposed bv an_ irreconcilable 
minority. What would become of his birth-right 1f those who could_not accept 
his policy were to be free to terminate his existence, and where could he turn 
to protection it Government were not strong enough to afford it ? 


Lord Lytton’s Durbar Speech 


But the most remarkable speech of his was on December 2nd at a Durber 
held at Government House, Calcutta where he launched some fresh ingenious 
charges. Said his Excellency :— 

"In the early years of the last revolitionary movement the ordinary 
law was used as often as possible but it_ proved wholly inadequate. 
Apart from the marder of investigating officers, of witnesses and of 
approvers, the = published testimony of the revolutionaries themselves 
show that for the purpose of preventing the growth of the movement and 
the spread of intimidation, it was absolutely useless. It was not until 
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the Defence of India Act gave to the Gevt. the same powers which we 

ve obtained under the resent Ordinance that the movement of that day was 
suppressed. We ourselves have had recourse to the ordinary law in the last 2 
years and we have found it equally ineffective. lf men can be murdered even 
On mere suspicion of having made confessions or supplied information, what 
hope is there that others will dare to face publicity 2 No court which cannot 
guarantee immunity to the witnesses that testify before it can be expected to 
arrive at the truth in political cases. Those who urge us to have recourse to 
the ordinary courts of justice have no power to ntee the safety of the 
witnesses we might produce. The Courts of Justice themselves have no such 
power and have no responsibility for any harm that may come to those who 
testify before them. That responsibility rests with the Executive Government 
alone aad as Head of the Executive in Bengal, I say finally and definitely that 
we will not produce our witnesses hefore any tribunal unless we can guarantee 
their safety if they speak the truth. 


_.A suggestion has been made in some quarters that we should submit our 
evidence in secret to one or two impartial men whose verdict would carry 
greater weight than our own. 


“This is a very plausible suggestion and one which I cannot lightly reject. 
But there is one very obvious objection to the form in which it is made. The 
responsibility for executive action must rest with the Executive Government. 
It cannot be devolved upon any one else. Even the Legislature has no respon- 
sibility for the selection of the individuals who have been arrested. Therefore 
I say the Govt of Bengal could never divest themselves of the responsibility 
which is theirs and theirs alone for the selection they have made. But I may 
he told that the Govt. often seeks the advice of unofficial committees and com- 
missions in a variety of public matters. I agree, but that is always when Govt. 
themselves have some doubt as to the course they should adopt or desire more 
information before acting. Jf the Executive cannot be trusted to carry out its 
responsibility, there 1s only remedy, namely, to change it. Since in India, how- 
ever, the Executive Government is irremoveable, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that it should at least seek the advice of those who possess a larger 
masure of public confidence than they do themselves. But here a practical 
difficulty at once arises. Who is to decide the personnel of the assessors ? 
The Govt. naturally should select its own advisers but if they are not trusted, 
neither will be the men of their choice. Govt. however cannot be experted to 
seek the advice of their politival opponents, and none but their own nominee 
would satisfy such opponents. The belief that there are men in India or any 
country in the world who in a matter of acute political bias whose impartiality 
is unquestioned by any one and whose verdict would he accepted by all is 
unfortunately the dream of a visionary and entirely at variance with the 
realities of life. 


“It has heen suggested that when I went on to say that threats of 
violence had been used even against candidates to and members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, I was referring only to Red Bengal leaflets, the existence of which 
was first said to he an invention of the police and which opponents of the Govt 
have found it convenient to ignore or to laugh at. No, gentlemen, it was not 
to these leaflets that I was referring hut to letters addressed to the recepients 
threatening them with assassination if they did not withdraw their candidature 
or vote as they were bidden. And as might he expected, so rapidly, does this 
foul poison of intimidation spread when once it has been proved effective, it has 
even found its way into the municipal affairs of the mofussil which have not 
the remotest connection with the presence of British officials in India or the 
form of the Constitution. 


“The suggestion therefore, which has been made, that the evil is due to the 
hitterness of heart of a patient people long denied the smallest encouragement 
in their struggle for freedom, and that it would disappear if Govt would show 
more sympathy, is wholly false and palpably disproved by facts which are known 
to every one. Many of the genuine revolutionaries of the old days have 
admitted that the declaration of 1917 and the Act of 1919 entirely removed the 
grounds of their former methods of agitation and that if the present oppor- 
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tunities for constitutional agitation had then existed they would never have 
resorted to violence.” 


He then laid down his conditions of a truce in the following words :— 


“The first step towards reconciliation and advance must be to bring about 
conditions which will make it safe to release those whom_we have been obliged 
to arrest and I should like to make clear what those conditions are. 


“The first is. to make sure that those who organise and direct this terrorist 
movement have been restrained from employing their methods of intimidation. 
The second is to deprive them of the weapon on which they rely to make those 
methods effective. It has been stated in many quarters that the fact that we 
have made no large captures of arms or explosives is proof of their non-existence. 
This is a plausible argument but again it is disproved by facts. The existence of 
these arms and explosives is proved hy the fact of their use. All the outrages 
that have taken place have been committed with automatic pistols of foreign 
manufacture that could not be legally obtained in India and must therefore have 
been smuggled into the country from abroad, or with bombs of a new type that 
have recently been manufactured. If the searches which took place on October 
25th did not lead to the discovery of secret stores of these weapons, that is be- 
cause the police on that occasion were mainly occupied with the capture of the 
conspirators. Isolated weapons they might possibly have found but it was not 
likely after the prominence which had lately been given to the seriousness of the 
movement and the necessity for some action to suppress it, that any stock of 
weapons or incriminating material would be kept in premises hable at any mo- 
ment to be raided by Govt. But although the first step was to secure the men. 
the capture of their weapons is, as I have said, a necessary preliminary to the 
consideration of their release. 


“The third and last indispensable condition is the passage of the Bill which 
we shall introduce into the Legislative Council to take the place of the Ordinance. 
When that Bill has become Jaw and we have an effective means of preventing 
the revival of violent methods, we can then hegin the process of reviewing the 
cases of those whom we have arrested with a view to restoring to them their 
liberty. Those who wish for the early release of the State prisoners should 
there es help us to satisfy these three conditions at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


The Viceroy on the Ordinance 


The bureaucratic yvonne ok Lord Lytton, however, failed to, convince any 
one but those interested in killing national feeling in India of their worth and 
every single sentence uttered hy his Lordship was most completely answered 
and unmasked in the Indian press. At last the Viceroy himself came to his 
rescue and took responsibility for the repression upon himself. On December 
10th in the congenial atmosphere of the Fwopean Association, Calcutta, he 
made a long oration touching on the situation in Bengal. Unlike the flamboyant 
style of Lord Lytton, the Viceroy’s speech was couched in conciliatory language 
though the arguments were substantially of the same line. The reader will 
find this speech given in full on page 373 e/ sequel. 


The All-Party Conference 


BOMBA Y—-—21 NOVEMBER 1924 


One good at least followed from the repression—it unified the diferent political 
parties in the country. The postponed “Unity” eftorts of M. Gandhi in the 
previous September now bore fruit. The Swarajists ordinarily would have 
met in conference at Delhi_ on October 31st but the sudden burst of the 
Ordinance bomb-shel] dislocated this plan, Mr. Das had to come down hastily 
to Calentta and rally his panic-striken followers. All the provincial Swarajist 
leaders wired_ to him words of sympathy and support and M. Gandhi himself 
came over to Calcutta on urgent invitation on November 4th. From that day 
eager and anxious conferences were held all day long between M. Gandhi and 
the No-Changers and Swarajists of Bengal. The impact of bureaucratic terrorism 
had unified all hearts in Bengal, and the earlier wrangle in political circles 
on such matters as whether the Congress should be a political body with 
Swarajist supremacy, or a khadder and spinning machinery with No-changer’s 
supremacy, now disappeared. 


Most of the Swarajya Party leaders made no secret of their motives, 
and hinted that the most effective challenge to repression would he 
universal boycott of British goods. Some favoured hoycott of selected 
British goods and boycott of foreign cloth but the Mahatma’s attitude 
had undergone no change. While supporting the boycott of foreign 
cloth as an essential duty, he maintained that the hoycott of entire British 
goods was an_ impossibility and the qualification “British” may accentuate 
hatred. The Swarajists held that.during the partition uf Bengal the boycott of 
British goods was effectively carried out. It did not necessarily signify hatred 
of the British people. It may be most properly regarded as a corrective method 
to awaken in them a tine sense of their duty by the Indian people. 
Some_leaders went further. They declared that. passive resistance should 
immediately be inaugurated in Bengal which she will at this juncture at least 
carry to the utmost success. 


The Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 


At last after 3. day’s continuous discussion an agreement was reached 
between M. Gandhi on one side and Messrs. Das and. Nehru on behalf of the 
Swarajists on the other. A joint manifesto was issued on November 6th giving 
the terms of the now famous ‘Calcutta Pact’ as follows :— 


“Whereas, although Swarajya is the goal of all the parties in India, 
the country is divided into different groups seemingly working in 
opposite directions, and whereas such antagonistic activity retards 
the progress of the nation towards Swarajya, and whereas it is 
desirable to bring so far as possible all such parties within the 
Congress and on a common platform ; and 


“Whereas the Congress itself is divided into two opposing _ section 
resulting in harm to the country’s cause : and whereas it is desirable 
to eunts these parties for the purpose of furthermg the common 
cause ; an 


“Whereas a policy of repression has been commenced in Bengal by the 
Local Government with the sanction of the Governor General ; and 


“Whereas in the opinion of the undersigned this $7 Abie is aimed 
in reality, not at any party of violence but at the Swarajya Party in 
engal and therefore at the constitutional and orderly activity ; and 
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“Whereas therefore it has become a matter of immediate necessity to 
invite and secure the co-operation of all parties for putting forth the 
united strength of the nation against the policy of repression ; 


“We, the undersigned, strongly recommend the following for adoption by 
all parties and eventually by the Congress at Belgaum :— 


“The Congress should suspend the programme of Non-Co-operation as 
the national programme except in so_far as it relates to the refusal 
to use or wear cloth made out of India. 


“The Congress should further resolve that different classes of work of 
the Congress may be done as may be found necessary by different 
sections within the Congress and should resolve that the sprciad_ of 
hand-spinning, hand-weaving and all the antecedent processes and 
the spread of hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar and the pro- 
motion of unity between different communities, specially between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, and the removal of untouchability by, the 
Hindu from amongst them should he carried on by all section within 
the Congress, and the work in connection with the Central_ and 
Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by the Swarajya Paity 
on behalf of the Congress and as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation and for such work the Swarayya Party should make 
its own rules and raise and administer its own funds. 


“Inasmuch as experience has shown that without universal spinning 
India cannot become betr Sunporing regarding her clothing require- 
ment, and inasmuch as hand-spinning is the best and the most 
tangible method of establishing a visible and substantial bond between 
the masses and Congressmen and women, and in order to popularise 
hand-spinning and its product Khaddar, the Congress should repeal 
Article 7 of the Congress Constitution and should substitute the 
following therefor :—"No one shall be a member of any Congress 
Committee or organisation who 1s_ not of the age of 18 and who 
docs not wear hand-spun_ and hand-woven khaddar at Political and 
Congress functions or while engaged in Congress business and does 
not make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn_ per 
month of his or her own spinning, or in case of illness, unwilling- 
ness or any such cause, a like quantity of even yarn spun by any 
other person”. 


This pact meant a great decal of mutual concessions inorder to secure a 
united Congress. Non-co-vperation was suspended inorder that all political 
parties in the country could come to the Congress and denounce the new orgy 
of repression with an united voicc. The Swarajists were declared to be the 
Council section of the Congress because it was realised that there was much 
going on in the country which required to be combated more directly than the 
old N-C-O Congress could—such, for instance, as the remiession now started and 
other actions of the bureaucracy which were being fought so valiantly by the 
Swarajists. But the three items of the Congrcss remained, namely, Untoucha- 
bility, Hindu-Moslem unity and Hand-spinning. The latter was made the basis 
of Congress franchise, and it was here that the Swarajists and other parties 
outside the Congress were required to make the greatest sacrifice. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Repression 


On the eve of his departure from Calcutta on 7th November M. Gandhi gave 
an interview to a press representative and said:— 


“Repression should result in uniting the political parties in 
India because after such a_ careful study as was open to me 
1 retain _ the opinion that. the rep ression is an attack upon the 
Swarajya Party, in other words upon determined and inconvenient opposition 
to the (tovernment, no matter how constitutional it may be. If all parties unite 
in expressing unequivocal disapproval of its policy, the Government will realis® 
that public opinion is entirely against it. Personally, I regret that at this 
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critical juncture there is no atmosphere for non-co-operation, or putting it more 
accurately, Civil Disobedience, for I consider that measures adopted by the 
Bengal Government are such as to call for the strongest direct action that is open 
to the believers in the uttermost non-violence. It would be at once an answer to 
the Government for its arbitrary action and to the revolutionary party to show 
the futility of its methods. I regard both the repression of the type adopted 
hy the Government and the violent methods of the revolutionary party as 
anarchy. The activity of the Government is bee more dangerous, because 
it 18 more organised and is adopted in the name of law. But I recognise that 
whilst we are warring amongst ourselves and whilst the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with violence, though for the moment turned upon ourselves, Civil 
Disobedience is an impossibility, but had the Hindus and Mahomedans no‘ lost 
their heads and had there been no dissensions within the Congress I could have 
shown that Civil Disohedience_was infinitely more effective and expeditious than 
violent methods ; that Civil Disobedience must always be non-violent, open 
and strictly truthful, makes ita weapon capable of being handled hy  scrupu- 
Jously honourable men.” 


Asked as to what should be the attitude of the non-official Europeans in 
India at the present time M. (andhi said: “In my opinion their way is per- 
fectly clear. So far as T am aware, all Tndia will co-operate with them in 
discountenancing and putting down, anarchical activities, but they are expected 
to appreciate the Indian stand-point, Indian aspirations, and make common 
cause with Indians in resisting the arbitrary use of authority and co-operate 
with them in their attempt to vindicate their right for freedom”. But here 
lay the real rnb. For it was primarily at the insistent demand of the Enropean 
community that repression was at last inaugurated in India. 


The All-Party Conference 


The pact however was a mere recommendation by the signatories to all 
Congress men and other political parties. Accordingly it was soon followed = by 
an appeal issued by Maulana Mahomed Ali. as president of the Congress, to all 
parties to meet at a Conference in Bombay and accept or reject the paet as 
they thought fit. It said :— 


“T am convening a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for 
Friday the 21st and Saturday the 22nd instant at Bombay to_ consid:r the 
recommendations published over the signature of Mahatma Gandhi, Desha- 
handu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru with a view to unite all partie. and 
induce these who in 1920 felt called upon to retire from the Congress to rejoin 
it, and to meet the recrudescence of repression which is evidently aimed at the 
Swaraj Party of Bengal. I hope that every member of the All-India Congress 
Committee who can will make it a point to attend the mecting, and I take 
this opportunity of cordially inviting also. the non-official members ot the 
Legislative Assembly, the Council of State and all provincial Legislative Councils 
and the Central Khilafat Committee and the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak 
Committee and members of the Committees or Councils of (1) the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, (2) the Muslim League, (3) the Sikh League, (1) the Indian Christian 
Association, (5) the Jamait-ul-Ulema, (6) the Liberal Federation, (7) the National 
Convention, (8) the Arva Sevadeshik Sabha and the Arya Pradeshik Sabha, 
(9) the Ruropean Association, (10) the Parsee Panchayat, (11) the Anglo-Indian 
Association, (12) the Sikh Sudhar Sabha, (13) the Parsee Rajkiya Sabha. I hope 
they will ba able to attend the meeting and give the All-India Congress 
Committee the benefit of their assistance and guidance. It is desired to invite all 
interested in uniting all parties in resisting the repressive poucy initiated by the 
Government of Bengal. I trust that the importance of the occasion will be 
sufficient inducement for all leaders who can to attend the mecting 


The National Liberal Federation 


In response to this invitation a meeting of the Council of the National Liberal 
Kadaration of India was held on the 20th November inthe Hall of the Servants of 
india Society. Owing to short notice the attendance was not very large. Over 
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thirty members attended and they included representatives from Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces and Berar. Mr. Narayan Vishnu Gokhale presided. 


The Council passed the following resolution in regard to repressive 
measures in Bengal :— 

(a) The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are strongly 
of opinion that the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance is far too 
extensive in scope and, notwithstanding the provision of appeal to 
the High Court trom the judgment of Special Commissioners, it 

eee excessive powers of arrest and detention in the hands of the 
xecutive. 


pale regard to past_experiences_of the working of such measures 

and particularly Regulation III of 1818, the Council apprehend that 
there are serious dangers in the employment of that Regulation as 
well as_in the working of the Ordinance of injustice being caused to 
those whose political activities are of an, entirely different character 
from those of persons engaged in anarchical conspiracies. 


(b) The Council of the Federation are of opinion that while anarchical 
crimes should be put down, the true remedy for the present political 
situation lies in the adoption of a far-sighted policy of constructive 
statesmanship which the Council feel assured is bound to evoke a 
response from the people of all classes. 


The Council next considered the Congress President's invitation 
to the Conference of all parties to be held on the 2ist and 
22nd November. Opinions from a number of individual members who 
could not be present at the meeting as well as some of the provincial 
Liberal. organisations were placed before the meeting and there was a general 
discussion on the recent Calcutta Pact between M. Gandhi and the leaders of 
the Swaraj Party, as well as on the present creed of the Congress. The meeting 
ugreed to attend the All-parties conference and selected two of the members of 
the Council to be its spokesmen at the Conference. 


On_the appointed day, Novembr 21st, the Conference met at the Muzaffarabad 
ya SN Some 400 delegates had responded to the invitation of Mr. 
Mahome 1. 


_ A political gathering more representative of all parties, communities and 
interests in India than the one that assembled there is unthinkable. There 
were politicians like Pundit Nehru, Mr. Das, My. Patel, Mr. Sastri, Mr. 
Chintamani, Mr. Jinnah and Mrs. Besant_that would have done honour to any 
Parliamentary. Assembly in the world. The legal profession was represented 
in Mr. Bhulabhai_Desai, and Mr, Chakranati Munshi. There were orators like 
Mr. B.C. Pal, Mr. Satyamurti, and Mr. Jayakar. In Mr. Mahomed Ali, Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Natarajan, Mr. Belvi and Mr. Joseph there was the 
journalist talent. of India. The business community was strongly represented 
in Sir Dinshaw Petit, Lala Harkishanlal, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. P. C. 
Sethna, Mr. Kamat and Mr. Shroff Devji Kanji. Besides these there were 
Islamic Maulvis, Brahmins, Pandits, Jain leaders, Non-Brahmin politicians. 
Amongst half a dozen European visitors, a lady, Prof. Mohan Stine, and Mr. 
Pickthall were conspicuous. But above all there was the quiet unassuming 
half-naked figure of Mahatma Gandhi, sitting in lustrous demeanour lending 
inspiration to the proceedings by his gentle smile. Every body seemed to 
realise that it was his will-power that had made antagonistic, political 
elements to gravitate in one hall to_ forge out new weapons to fight the 
bureaucracy and to accelerate the day of India’s salvation. It made 
ossible the rare phenomenon of Mr. Das and Mrs. Besant, Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Jamnadas, Mr. Mahomed Ali andMr. Jinnah to meet on the platform 
and put their heads together to discover the way to fight the fresh tactics 
adopted by the bureaucracy. 


It was a tactical move on the part of M. Mahomed Ali to resign his right 
of presiding over the Conference in favour of some one_ acceptable to all 
parties including the slowly moving political groups. Sir Dinshaw Petit’s 
choice was unexceptionable and his fitle to the presidentship was due to his 
return from Europe that very day and only a few hours ago. 
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Mr. MAHOMED ALI in opening the Conference said as the President of A.LC.C. 
he had invited not only members of that committee but representatives of all poli- 
tical parties and various communities in India with a view to consider what 
steps they could take to induce all parties to join the ranks of the Congress, and 
panouay to induce those who felt in 1920 that they could not remain in 

ongress, and also to devise means whereby they could meet the repressive 
policy of the Government in Bengal. This was a meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and of the friends they had invited. It would be in the fitness 
of things to invite somebody else to take the chair to preside over the Confer- 
ence. After the Conference was over they could hold a mecting of, the A.LCC. 
to consider the resolutions passed. He proposed that Sir D. M. Petit should take 
the chair and Mr. Vallabhabhai Patel act as Secretary of the Conference. 


Sir D. M. PETIT then took the chair. Sir Dinshaw asked their forgiveness for 
not being as qualified as they would expect him to be to preside over such a 
gathering as theirs. Besides he did not know the position in India owing to hig 
prolonged absence from the country as all the news he had heard was through 
the scrappy and prejudiced columns of English newspapers. He had set foot in 
Bombay only that morning and he thought the only reason why he was appoin- 
ted President was because, being a non-party man, he was like Caesar’s wife 
above suspicion as a politician. 


Manatma GANDHI’s SPEECH. 


M. GANDHI then moved a resolution appointing a representative committee. 
Speaking on_his proposal he said that in accordance with the invitations is- 
sued by Mr. Mahomed Ali they had met thcre in order to consider certair 
things, one of which, and perhaps the most pressing, was some action to be 
taken by the Conference, if at all it was possible, in connection with the repres- 
sive policy adopted by the Government of Bengal with the concurrence anc. 
approval of the Goverement of India. It was the desire of those who were asgo- 
clated with Mr. Mahomed Ali on the Working Committee and also o 
members of the Swaraj Party that there should be a resolution on the repressive 
policy arrived at by different pares represented there at the Conference ana 
that the resolution should be passed_unanimously. It was also the wish of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, as also the Working Committee and members of the Swaraj 
Party, that all their_ deliberations and resolutions should be, as far as possible, 
unanimous. They had gathered together not to emphasise points of differences, 
but to understand and find out points of agreement and to see whether it was 
possible for them to come together and to work together in connecticn with 
those points of agreement. One of those was some action in connection with 
the extraordinary o1dinance uae in the Government of India Gazette as 
also in_ the Government of Bengal Gazette and the action taken i virtue 
of the Ordinance and the Regulation DI of 1818. So far as he was aware 
there was this much consensus of opinion that it was possible to take 
some action at least to arrive at some declaration of opinion representing 
all parties that were represented in the hall. Unfortunately he had to add 
that the task of drafting a resolution was placed in his hands and he was 
not able to consult the heads of the different parties that had arrived for 
the Conference, but he had the honour and pleasure of waiting upon Mrs. 
Besant and he had discussed the resolution with her. He had not the pleasure 
and honour of waiting upon Mr. Sastri_ owing to the pressure of engagements 
and the number of callers. He had to send the resolution_early because he 
was engaged in showing that resolution to his colleagues. He had pleasure, 
in company with Pandit Nehru and Mr. Das, of discussing the matter with Mr. 
Jinnah, but he had not the resolution with him then. He had thought there 
should be no difficulty in coming to a unanimous decision on the repression that 
was going on in Bengal and he had promised to send the draft to Mr. Jinnah as 
early as possible but he could not do so. He wanted to tell them therefore that 
the resolution was not sprung on the Conference as a surprise and he did not 
want to do so. He proposed that :— 

“A small committee be appointed of this house consisting of members 
representing every party that had taken the trouble of being 
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land every two or three years people sent representatives into Parliament who 
were responsible to the people but in India they were governed by a foreign 
pons Government and the moment a man made himself too inconvenient to 
the Government he was put into the jail. He gave the name of Mrs. Besant herself 
in the days of the Home Rule League Agitation. In England they had to pass 
such laws through the Houses of Parliament before they could come into force. 
If there was an anarchical conspiracy in Bengal he asked why they were not 
able to arrest a single person whom they could bring for open trial before a 
court of law; but they had been arrested under an Ordinance and the Govern- 
ment was under no obligation to bring them forward before a court ot law. The 
murderer of Mr. Day, they must remember, was_arrested by Indians and con- 
demned by an Indian jury and therefore they could not say that the Indian jury 
was intimidated by anarchists or even witnesses were so intimidated. He 
did not ask them to pass the resolution in pity for the Swaraj Party, but if 
they had any self-respect left as Indians they should adopt the resolution 
on behalf of their Indian brothers who were now in jail. Why had the 
Viceroy not laid all his cards on the table and placed the whole matter before 
the Assembly, although he had those statements before him for a long 
time past? 

Sardar RAJA SINGH supported the resolution and compared the sufferings 
of os Akalis at Gurkha Bagh and other places with those of Bengal under the 

rdinance. 


Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA Pal, supporting the resolution, said_ the _ proposition 
was a simple one Mr. Natrajan would be on the Committee and Mrs, Besant would 
also be there. There were differences of opinion about the objective of the re- 
pressive measures and he asked the Committee to leave that question out. al- 
together. They might be sure when Mahatma Gandhi was on the Committee 
that he would not condemn violence on one side and support violence on the 
Use side. He appealed to them not to isolate Bengal as they had done once 

efore. 


M. Ganpui’s REprty. 


M. GANDHI, in_ replying to the debate, said the Committee was empowered 
to consider“pros and cons” and, if the Committee thought there was violence and 
it should be condemned, it would not fail to_do so. He proposed only to answer 
the ports raised by Non-Brahmin friends Mr. Surve and Sheriff Deviji 
Kanji. He foared they were putting the cart before the horse. They had all come 
there to see whether it was possible to combine on. a common _ platform. 
If it was possible for them to agree to a_ proposition then it would 
be possible for them to find a common platform. If they failed to 
agree in such things, then what hope was there of agreeing in the larger field. He 
had in view a contingency that they might not be able to agree at this present 
juncture upon a common policy and 2 eaters common measures that would 
enable them to join Congress He agreed with Mr. Pal that they should not 
allow Bengal to be isolated. They must not commit that mistake again. The 
Government had asked the public of India to support them. If the Committee 
thought that they should support the Government they would not hesitate to do 
so and such a thing was not outside the scope of the Committee. Instead of 
bringing such a proposal at the fag-end of the Conference, he thought they 
should consider it when their minds were fresh. 


The resolution was then put to vote and passed, only about 25 voting for 
the amendment which was thus thrown out. 


THe CoMMITTER. 


On the motion of Pundit Motilal Nehru the Conference appointed the 
following Committee:—Chairman, M. Gandhi: Members; Messrs. C. R. Das, 
Kamat, Chintamani, Jinnah, J. B. Petit, Dr. Besant, Mr. B.C. Pal, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Lala Harkishenlal, Mr. C.V S. Nara- 
sinha Raya, Mr. B. Muniswami Naidu, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Moonjee, Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas, Mr. V. J, Patel and Mr. A. N, Surve, 
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Mrs. Besant signified her unwillingness to serve on the Committee as she had 
already made up her mind that she would only be a hindrance, but persuaded by 
Messers. G. K. Deodhar and Mahomed Ali she agreed to be on the Committee. 
Mr. Das also was at first unwilling but, persuaded hy friends, finally agreed. 


Mr. M. A. JINNAH at this stage rose and pointed out that there would be no 
use if the Conference decided questions hy votes. Votes meant difference of 
opinion. He thought agreement should be voluntary. 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU replying to Mr. Jinnah, reminded the Conference of 
Mr. Gandhi’s opening remarks that they should not emphasize points of difference, 
but find out points of agreement. The speaker also said that questions would 
be decided not by the individual but by party votes. The motion was carried. 

The Conference then adjourned till the next day. 


BOMBAY, 22 NOVEMBER 1924.. 


Next day the All Party Conference met again. In the unavoidable absence 
7 a Dinshaw Petit, the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was voted to 
e chair. 


Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANT then moved the draft resolution of the committee 


of the Conference settled on the previous night on the Bengal Ordinance. 
The resolution reads as follows :— 


(a) While firmly of opinion that anarchical organisations can never secure 
waraj to the people of India, and while disapproving and condemning 
most emphatically such organisations, if anv, this Conference, 
representing all classes and communities in India and every variety 
of political opinion, views with the strongest disapproval and 
condemns the action of the Governor-General in promulgating the 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1924, as | such an_extra- 
ordinary measure, being a_direct invasion upon individual liberty, 
should not have been enacted without the sanction of the Legislature, 
and as it easily lends itself at the hands of the Executive to 
grave abuses resulting in implicating innocent persons and in inter- 
fering with constitutional political activity, as past experience of 
similar measures has repeatedly demonstrated— 

(6) This, Conference urges the immediate withdrawal of the Ordinance 
and the trial, if necessary and in accordance with ordinary law, of 
the persons detained under it. ; . 

(er) This Conference further urges that. Regulation III of 1818, which gives 
the Government powers of arresting and confining persons suspected 
of public crimes without warrant, without trial and without statement 
of reasons, for such arrest and confinement, should be forthwith 
withdrawn. am = 

(d) This Conference records its conviction that the present political situa- 
tion in India is due to denial of just rights long overdue to the 
people and that the speedy establishment of Swaraj is the only 
effective remedy therefor. 


Mr. CurntaMAnt’s SPEECH. 


In moving the resolution Mr. Chintamani made a long speech lasting over,an 
hour. The mover congratulated the country on the fact of being able to bring 
together after so many years Indians of various shades of opinion on a common 
platform. Whatever might be the differences on other questions, all were agreed 
on the question of the Bengal Ordinance. In inviting the Conference whole- 
heartedly to support the resolution, Mr. Chintamani_traced_in detail the history 
of repression in various provinces since the year 1897 and instanced what he 
characterised as various unjust deportations to prove that the Government had 
always been anxious to keep the legislature and the people always in the dark 
whenever they launched on repression. What was the meaning, asked the 
speaker, of the Viceroy letting the members of the Central Legislature go away 
and then suddenly springing upon the country the obnoxious Ordinance ? In the 
absence of any consultation with the Legislature he would unhesitatingly say 
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that the Governor-General had absolutely no justification for promulgating the 
Ordinance. If the Viceroy could not trust the present Assembly for safe pas- 
sage of his Ordinance, was there not after all that tame instrument, the Council 
of State ? In his opinion the ordinary law could cope with the situation even if 
anarchy existed. He had no doubt that the practical effect of the Ordinance 
would be to implicate innocent persons and_detailed the deportations of the Nat- 
tu brothers, Mr. Aswini Kumar Dutt and Lala Lajpat Rai. He also recalled the 
fact that Lala Harikishen Lal who was ordered by the Martial Law Tribunal 
to be deported for life, and whose property. was ordered to be confiscated, was 
18 months later called_upon by his provincial Government. to be a colleague of 
the Governor of the Government. Dealing with Regulation IIT of 1818 Mr. 
Chintamani quoted the late Sir Rashhehari Ghose and characterised it as alaw- 
less law. Concluding the mover said that all troubles in the country were due 
to withholding of the peoples’ rights for too long a period. He would ask the 
Government if they had been able all these days to suppress anarchy by their 
special legislation. By Swaraj they could kill anarchy. They wanted to be in 
India what South Africans, New Zealanders, Australians and Canadians were 
in their own. They were all agreed that India should have Dominion status. 


Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA PAL, who on rising received an ovation, seconded. the 
resolution. In doing so Mr. Pal observed that he was the silent parent of the 
resolution. [le thought that the framers of the resolution were quite right 
in not commiting themselves on the fact of the existence or non-existence of 
anarchical organisations, because they had no evidence on the point. It was 
all sham to say that secret trials were necessitated on account of witnesses and 
juries being tampered with. Ile asked if there was a single instance, except the 
case of Babu Arabimdo Ghose, where any copspiracy brought forward by the 
Government had failed, where witnesses were not got, and where the juries did 
not, on Police evidence, convict prisoners. He would boldly say that the Govern- 
ment did not want any independent witnesses, but were satisfied with Police 
evidence. They dared not bring forward their secret service agents. Continuing, 
Mr. Pal strongly condemned the Viceroy’s action in not consulting the Assembly. 
Even if he did not want to trouble himself with the Legislature, he ought to 
have invited persons of the typeof Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah an 
placed all facts before them and tried to take their consent. If they were con- 
vineced at the worst, they might suggest a few changes here and there in the 
Ordinance, but were sure to give jim support if necessary. The speaker thought 
that the analogy of_British Parliament was a mistake because in that free 
country, where the Executive was responsible to the people, the Executive when- 
ever it wanted to take extreme measures, invited the opposition and tried to 
convince them of the reasonableness of any move proposed by it. In_ this 
country it was all different. Concluding, he opined_ that by revolution India 
could not get Swaraj). No country in the world got Swaraj thereby. Mr. Pal 
quoted Bertrand. Russel to support the contention that Governments created 
revolution, and then to supress their own creation they started a counter revolu- 
tion as now in Bengal. 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED, 


Mr. R. VENKATRAM then moved an amendment that clause (d) in the re- 
solution be dropped. He said that their demand was well-known. He particu- 
larly objected to the clause because the word “Swaraj” was defined by Mr. 
Chintamani as Dominion status or Self-Governmet within the British Empire 
whereas he thought that they, had departed from that position long ago and 
accepted. Mr. Gandhi’s lead in that they would be in the Empire, if possible, 
and outside it if necessary. 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Halkim. When put to vote it was 
declared lost, only the mover and seconder voting for it. 

Mr. Bishwanath Mukherji then moved that instead of the words “constitu- 
tional political activity” in the first clause of tne resolution the words “all 
legitimate, peaceful and constitutional political activity” may be inserted, Mr. 
Mukherji said that the resolution as originally worded betrayed them in the 
hands of the Liberals. The amendment was lost for want of a seconder, 
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,_ Mr GEORGE JOSEPH then moved another amendment that after the words 
if any” in the clause (a) of the resolution the words “as also all instigations 
thereto and countenancing thereof, if any,” should be added In moving his 
amendment Mr Joseph made along speech justifying his amendment He 
wanted, he said, to carry the resolution to its logical end Ot the existence of 
anarchical organisations they were doubtful, but in the country there was silent 
sy mipailiy with revolutionary activities That spimt had to he supp nee The 
peril of countenancing revolutionary activities was indeed greater than the activity 
itself As long as they were polilitians they must keep their hands quite clean 
They should not depend on these organisations to force the Government’s hands 
for any retorm or power In Inish history Parnell was charged by the British 
Government with bemg in league with the Terronsts On that basis they tried 
to suppress his political influence Again the present Piemier of J‘aly rose to 
owel by making use of Fascism but what was the result ? Revolution had 
een succeeded in Italy by bitterness and fighting in vy village If they 
allowed any alliance with the terzito1ists in India, they would have to face the 
same consequences They must not fail to remembei that anarchists fed not 
on money but on public sympathy So far as the present resolution was con- 
cerned, anaihists in Bengal or elsewlw te, if they existed, were quite capable 
of ignoring thei condemnation of 1evolutionary activities and only gloat over 
thei condemnation ot the Viceregal action It was incumbent on them to guard 
against instigato1s 


A No-changer in seconding the 1esolution alleged that there wee people 10 
that very hall who secretly helped revolutionaries though outside they condem- 
ned then a tivities (Cmes of Name them” fiom the audience) The speaker 
said No [ shall not I[ will not name them why should I ’” There were 
loud cries fiom the audience for names 


PRESIDENT The best way of allowmg the proceedings to go on smoothly 15 
to allow the spcake: to go on There were again insistent cries from the audience 
The speaker 1eftsed still, whereupon a few called him a coward 


Speaker Cowardice 15 sometimes bette: than courage (loud laughter) 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU made a vigorous speech in opposing the amendment 
and called upon the Conference to reject Mi Joseph’s amendment In opposing 
the amendment he said that 1t Was a well-known dictum of law that instigators 
and those who countenanced anarchism were aS much cmminals as anarchists 
themselves He therefore wondered why such an emiment barrister and jouina- 
list as Mr George Joseph should move this amendment The seconder when 
asked to give the names of the alleged imstizators made an exhibition of non- 
violent courage (Laughter) He was willing to name those persons The man 
who mowd the Gopinath Saha resolution and the man who retiamed it were 
meant by the seronder as instigators Continuing the Pandit pointed out that 
everyone admitted that :evolutionists were criminals They were mid but were 
they dacoits 2 (A voice Murderers ) Yes murderers but did they commit 
murders for personal aggiandisements ? They did them foi the country _No 
doubt thev were misguided in thinking the country benefitted thereby But 
they must take the motive into consideration Gopinath Saha’s motive was appre- 
ciated by Mr Das in certain terms and m different terms by Ma Gandhi 


Mr Joseph mtervening said ‘T had in mind not the Saha resolution, but the 
Andhia Conterence’s resolutions on Rama Razu”’ 

Pandit Nehru continuing said that the Andhras were capable of taking care 
of themselves It was pertectly clear to him thit the amendment was nct in the 
interest of law and order The original 1esolution served the purpose quite 
well They were a subject race and had a constitutional right to rebel 

A voice Why do’t you rebel ? 

Pandit Nehru What do I do now ? (Loud laughter ) 


Proceeding he said they condemned both the Government who were 1espon- 
sible and the anarchists 


The amendment when put to vote was lost by a large majonty The House 
then proceeded to discuss the original resolution. 
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Mr. K. NATARAJAN thought there was no need for Mr. Joseph’s amendment. 
He admitted that freedom had often come in the wake of revolution and 
anarchy, but opined that etaga was morally wrong and was therefore 
Seo: wara) obtainable by murder and rapine was not worth 

aving. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT suggested that in voting the resolution should be put in 
two parts, clause A and B and then C and D. Her reasons were personal. She 
could not conscientiously vote for the first two clauses, but whole-heartedly 
supported the latter two. Incidentally she mentioned that the members of her 
Convention were free to vote as they chose. 


Sirdar Mangal Singh in view of his experience of the abuses of ordinary law 
opined that the Bengal Ordinance was likely to be abused to a great extent. He 
assured the Bengal Swarajists of Punjab’s support in their hour of trial. 


Dr. Ansari supported the resolution in Urdu. 


Mr. SHAUKAT ALI in a fiery and fighting speech assured the Se that 
the very fact of his supporting the 1esolution confirmed non-betrayal by Mr. Gandhi 
of his followers in the hands of the Liberals. If non-violence failed, there was 
some other course. He did not want peace and war at one and the same time. 
Though he considered the Swarajists as a bane of the country, he could not allow 
them to be touched by repressive measures. The Ordimance in his opinion 
was not aimed at any single party but was a challenge to the manhood of India. 
He would, however, welcome the Ordinance because it gave him an opportunity 
to prove his mettle. If the Government treated the resolution as no better. than 
a scrap of paper then the force behind the resolution would somehow assert itself. 


Mr. M.K. ACHARYA M.L A. would have liked the resolution to have been more 
strongly worded. Mr. A. N. Survey supported_the resolution subject to the 
reservation that if there was anarchy and the Government intended to put it 
down, he would support the Government. 


Mr. C. R. DAS, who was received amidst loud and prolonved cheers, said 
that he could not subscribe to many things in the resolution, but in view 
of the maximum support from the other parties he would support it. 
There was no doubt in Bengal that the Ordinance was directed against the 
Swarajists. All parties had now made up their minds to share the trouble 
with the Swaraj Party. He congratulated all assembled on the. fact_that 
the Swaraj Party’s name was not singled out in the resolution. Until 
such Ordinances were directed against the Liberals they could not, in his opi- 
nion, understand what it meant. “If the truth is taken as admission”, continue 
Mr. Das, “I feel sure there is a revolutionary movement, not anarchical move- 
ment, in Bengal”. Proceeding. he said the question arose that if they admitted 
the existence of a revolutionary party, did lit not follow that Ordinances were 
justifiable? On the contrary, the Government should hesitate before passing an 
Ordinance, for such Ordinances would result in strengthening the revolutionary 
party. Dealing with Mrs. Besant’s justification of the Viceregal attitude, Mr. Das 
pointed out that in the Kona Motor Dacoity case the accused was convicted 
without any evidence. He repudiated the suggestion that juries and witnesses 
were tampered with, and submitted that in the Post Master Murder case and in 
the Gopinath Saha’s case the witnesses and jurors were all Indians. Where was 
tampering here, asked Mr. Das, where the cases resulted in conviction? Speaking 
about the Mirzapur Murder case, the speaker drew attention of the House to the 
fact that Shanta, the accuscd in the case, who was kept in jail for two months 
and finally acquitted by the Jury was murdered. How could it prove or give room 
for suspicion that that murder was due to revolutionary Sea Hg n tracing 
in detail the history of the Bengal revojutionary movement, Mr. Das said there 
was no revolution before the Bengal Partition. In reply to Lord Curzon’s 
challenge certain people took to violence, but, said Mr. Das, “violence is no 
remedy but human nature is human nature.” When Hindu_temples were des- 
troyed and Hindu houses were molested by the Mahomedans on instigation 
during the partition days, how could they expect people to be non-violent? 
Police persecution was the cause of people taking to arms. “ Revolution is still 

"on and will go on. There are young men prepared to give up their lives 

Jom. You cannot expect them to give up their hunger for freedom. 
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will not have the revolutionary party condemned without condemning the 
revolutionary tactics of the Government. Inspite of all defects I appeal to the 
House to support the resolution. ” 


After discussion the President, the Right Hon. Sastry, announced that _he 
was going to put the parts A and B together, then (© and D separately. The 
first two parts put to vote were carried by an overwhelming majority, only four 
dissenting, viz. Dr. Besant, Lady Emily Lutyens, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarakadas 
and Mr. Ratansi Dharamsey Morarji. 


The other two parts, C and D,were then put to vote and carried unanimously, 
Dr. Besant and her party also voting in favour. 


Untry Coinnrtre. 


_ After ascertaining the sense of the House the President proceeded with the 
discussion of the resolution on, Unity of all wpartics. M. Gandhi who was 
called upon to move the resolution did so in the following terms:—"This Con- 
ference appoints a_ committee consisting of Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, 
Dewan Bahadur M.. Ramachandra Rao, Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas, The 
Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir T. B Sapru, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. R. P. renp re, Sir P. SS. Sivaswami lyer 
Mr. ©. R.. Das, Mr, Mahomed Yakub, Mr. if Wf. Kidwat,. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Shinde. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. T. Y. 
Pervate, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Hakim Ajmal Khan. Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, 
Mr. J. B. Petit, Mr. S._ Srinivasa Iyengar, Babu Bhagawan Jas, Mr. N.C. 
Kelkar, Mr. Joseph Bantista, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Lala Lajpat Rau, 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Lala Tarkishen Tal, the 
President of the European Association, the President of the Anglo Indian 
Association, the President of the Christian Association, the President of the 
Non Brahmin Association ( and a few others whose names were added later ) to 
consider the best way of reuniting all political parties in the Indian National 
Congress and to prepare, a scheme of Swaraj including the solution of Hindu- 
Moslem and like questions in their political aspects and to report not later than 
31st of March 1925, the Conference to meet not later than 30th April and = the 
report to be published a fortnight before the Conference meets.” 


Mahatma GANDHI observed that after many years all parties joined together. 
In point of time and importance that resolution was of the greatest importance and 
of utmost necessity. The Government might take today Mr. C. R. Das’s head, but 
Bengal would_go on and India too, but if they did not get political liberty they 
should die. Dealing with the resolution the speaker said that the question 
would tax the best minds of the country. He was a born optimist. He felt 
that they were hound to come right if not for unity but for Swarajya’s sake. 
After reading Dr. Kitchlew’s telegram which wanted Unity without sacrifice _ of 
principles, Mahatma Gandhi proceeded to observe that he found insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way. He could not carry conviction about his spinning franchise. He 
wanted some time to convince others or to be convinced by them. They must, put 
heads together to find out a workable and substantial unity. The Committee 
proposed by him would frame the report for their consideration. Although it was 
painful to wait longer for unity, it was mevitable. Nobody could predict if the 
committee would come to any acceptable conclusion. Inspite ofall the clouds 
hanging around them Mahatma Gandhi hoped that the Committee would penetrate 
into the darkness and find out a workable programme, 


The motion was seconded by Mr. C. R. Das. 
AN AMENDMENT Lost. 


Mr. J. K. Mehta moved an amendment that the committec’s report showd be 
ready before the 15th December of the current_year. His reason was 
that they should have a united Congress at Belgaum. The amendment was duly 
seconded. Mr. Harisarvothama Rao supported the amendment. 


Mrs. Besant said that if they wanted to draw up India’s constitution four 
months were not too long a period. When put to vote the amendment was lost, 
only thirty voting for it. The main resolution was then carried unanimously. 


25 
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Mr MATOMED ALJ then addressed the meeting for a few mimutes and con- 
gi itulated the Conference on havmg paved the way for umty He suggested 
that all parties though they could not unite at the Belgaum Congiess should 
hold at least the own conferences at Belganm fe asked amidst applause 


the audicnee to Sue a mandate to the several parties piesent to comply with 
is request 


Mrs” Besant amidst cheers announced het mtcntion of t1esponding to the 
Invitation on behalf otf the National Home Rule League Mr (hmtamam pro- 
miscd to consult his Council and regretted his mahility to express any opmuion 
on theu behalf Mi 4A Ramaswami Mudaliu and Mr A N Surve promised to 
influence then a¢spective parties to hold a jomt non-Brahmin confurence at 
Belgaum Mi Joscph Baptista amidst shouts ot loud laughter observed that 
those who would not come to Belzaum should be anested without warn wt 
Pandit’ Motilal Nehiu proposed a vote of thanks to the chan which was cared 
with acclamation The Conference was then dissolved 


The All-India Congress Committee 


Neat-day November 2%rd the All-India Congress Committee met at the 
same hall under the mresidincy. of M1 Mahomed Ali, and considcicd the 
Calcutta Pact The procecdings began at 12-30 noon 


Tn oncnmys the proceedinzs of the meeting M1 Mohamed Ah, President of 
the Committee said that the chief sulject for discussion would be the GandIn- 


ee azleement and culled upon M Gandhi to makc a statement on the 
subjyec 


MaAATMA GANDHI’S SIPECI 


M GANDHI then moved the resolution accepting the Calcutta pact and 
made a specch m support of it M Gandln sad that he was unible to consult 
the No-Changers im all steps hc hid tykhencver since meeting mm Ahmedial vd 
Fven the little he had discussed with them was of no consequence He then 
described graphically the mwaid working of ns mind) Te mcntioned the deuth 
of support to No-Changers and the daly growing strength of the Swaraysts 
He frankly told the former that he was no safe guide He signed the agice- 
ment only in his mdividual capacity § The No-Changers’ sense of loyalty to 
him need not nm any way stand in the way ot their dutv to ther own selves 
and to the country He would simply appeal to their reason and to the ftceling 
Success of the agreement depended upon hearty co-operation between both 

artic. Personally he had not changed lis views on non-co-operation mich 
ess on civil disobedience but a soldier hke himself should know where he 
stood and what he could do He was fiee to admit that he had lost that p wal 
of commanding universal acceptance of all his opinions 


It was lis belief that Swarajists to thei best of ability and hght wanted 
to do away with the system under which they were groinng a system in 
condemning which he had exhausted all adjectives The more he examined 
that system, the more convinced he was that that system should be ended f not 
mended lt was M Gandhi confessed tor want of alility that he had entered 
into an agreement with Swarayists The objective of both parties was the same 
namely to end the system If he found that he could achieve his object then 
he had no objection to work with the Swatajists For him there was no es are 
from 1t The agreement was a concession on the part of both sides He would 
not grudge Swarajists’ ascendancy in the Congress It was their due share If 
he beheved that 1t was in the country’s interests to divide the Congress, he 
would be the first man to do so IT[e was aware that Swarajists were power- 
ful -and had the best intellect of the country in their ranks The Swarajists 
considered they could make no headway without capturing the Councils 


In that respect they had the sympathy and support of Liberals and othe 
parties. They had that advantage. They had produced wonderful results, They 
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had altered the atmosphere in the Councils they had for the first time made 
khaddar the ceremonial or state dress, They had on many occasions crossed 
swords with Government It would be idle for No-Ghangers to be blind to_ the 
facts and to the things that stare them m the face Without the country’s intellect, 
either tacitly in sympathy with them on actively co-operating with them the No- 
Changers by themselves could not show any tanzible results So, aS a wise 
man as a placti il man,” he had come to that agreement He would appeal to 
Ins No-Changer friends to view 1t in the same manner 


Continuing, M Gandhi referred to the suggestons made in certain quarters 
that he had compromised with the Swarajists by allowing them to speak and 
work on behalf of the Congress It the Swarajists were m a majonty im the 
Congiess they hid the nght to nse the Congiess and its nune He wis convinced 
that the Benzal Ordinance was duectel szuinst the Swarayists  Kvidence accessi- 
ble to them had established the prams face case agunst Government Tf it was 
not a fut that the Ordinunce was dnected against the Swarayists, then the 
(Government ought to have by this time contradicted complaints Tt it could be 
nds that it was not aimed at the Swat yya puty he had no objection to make 
amends 


ConoRess FRANCHISE. 


Dealing with the franchise Wo Gandhi thouczht thit complunts and grumb- 
ling on this mitter if anv should come from the Switaist camp  No-Changers 
beheved ino the capacity of the spinning wheel alone to szrint them Sw atay 
which was not the intensity of feeling on the pir of Swaryists Though 
Swaryists le lieved m the potency of Khaddar stil thoy were of opinion thit 
hhadda alone could not bring them Swiry It was but recently that he 
suggested the spinning tranchise Jt was at his instance that the Swarqyists had 
gladly taken it up There were many who sincerely were not inclined to. the 
spinning wheel and he therefore mudified it a little to suit the purpose Ht the 
Swatay Party should make the spinning wheel successful he would unhesttatinglv 
say that ma short time there would be a complete bovcott of torcign cloth It 
required steady and svstemitised application ‘No work no vote” should be ow 
wat h-word, said VE Gindln and contimued to si that he hid done nothing 
suneptitiously He did not raise the franchise from four annis to three ripees 
Atte: considering all these fats if No-Changers were of opmion that 16 was 
useless to yield, then they must not fear to s1y so) Similarly uf the Swarqyists 
felt that the Spinning franchise would not help them then they must reject it 
If it was however accepted 1t must be accepted as an article of taith and thes 
must seo to if. thaf it ws worked successfully It was with the spit of 
working 1t that Messrs Das and Nehiu had taken it They were as serious as 
the speaker himselt If all would put shoulders to the wheel they could surely 
come newer to Swary M Gandhi wanted the members to be frank on the 
inatter Jest they should later on embarrass leaders of respective parties In 
Oat enn this question they should have the country’s interests alone 
at heal 


Addressing the whole-hoggers M Gandhi said their business was to keen silent 
They wero not to criticise Swarajists who went to councils not to spite No- 
Changers. No-Changers must “spin, spin spin” twenty-four hours and demon- 
strate to Swiuraysts the potency of the spinning wheel Inhnite patience and 
industry were required They must bv all possible means help Swarajist. = I 
am nota lunatic Iam areasonable man” concluded M Gandhi ‘I am_ losing 
ground gradually Now I have no hesitation m bending before the Swarayists 
and Liberals and if it 1s necessary, I shall bend betore Englishmen also. I believe 
that reason 18 with the Swarajists.” (Lond and prolonged cheers ) 


On M1 Mahomed Alv’s suggestion the Committee gave Icave to the No-Changers 
{o retire for one hour to discuss with M Gandli the position created by the 
pact. The No-Changers then 1etied and came bach after an hour It was undet- 
stood that after heated discussion it was generally agreed among themselves 
that the pact should be allowed to continue at present 


When the Committee reassembled, Mr Shaukat Ali appealed to the Swarayists 
to agree_ to some changes in the pict as the No-Changers felt deeply over the 
matter. Partacularly he would mention the nght given them to speak in Councils 
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in the name of the Congress. He would ask for its deletion. In other respects, 
as for example in the matter of repression, he would work with them; ir the 
Government declared the Swarajya party illegal, they had even no objection 
to openly join their ranks (Cheors). 


Mr. R. Venkatram then opposed the resolution on the ground of conscience. 


Mr. Harisarvothama Rao suggested that certain changes should be made in 
the pact. He wanted that Swarajists should not act in the Councils as agents 
of the Congress. Further the word “unwillingness” in the franchise clause of 
the pact should be substituted by “incapacity.” The last change suggested by 
a Rao was that Khaddar should be national and not merely a ceremonial 
uniform, 


Mr. C. R. Das appealed to the house to allow the pact as it was and he 
promised to consult his party and M. Gandhi and make the change proposed 
if possible. Mr. Varadachari supported the pact in cent but opposed it in detail. 
He was not afraid of rebellion against his leader M. Gandhi, in case it was 


necessary. The Congress was wide enough for another party. 


M. Gandhi in replying to the debate asked No-Changers either to accept or 
reject the pact in toto. They should trust Swarajists. They should not suspect 
that they would not promote Khaddar honestly. 


Mr. Das agreed with the No-Changers in the interpretation of every detail. 


The resolution was then put to vote and carried by_an overwhelming majority, 
only Afr. George Joseph and Mr. T. R. Krishnaswami Iyer voting against it. The 
Committee then dissolved. 


At the outset of the proceedings the Committee unanimously passed a reso- 
lution of condolence at the death of Bi Amma, the whole audience standing. 


Swaraj Party Council 


The Committee appointed by the Conference to secure the union of all 
parties under the Congress Flag held its first meeting at Muzaffarabad Hall soon 
after dissolution of the Conference to discuss lits programme of work. As_ the 
result of discussion it was decided to_invite several party organisations 
throughout the country to submit by 20th December their respective conditions 
for re-entry into the Congress together with their suggestions regarding the 
Swara] scheme. 


_ The meeting of the General Council of the Swarajya Party, which took place 
Immediately onthe conclusion of the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
with Mr. @. R. Das in the chair, was a short one, There were over 50) 
members present and the following resolutions mere unanimously passed :— 


(1) The General Council of the Swarajya Party approves and confirms the 
arrangement entered into by Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru with 
Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of the party at Calcutta on the 6th November. 
(Then follows tho Pact.) 


(2) This Council resolves that Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru be 
authorised to add.a note to the following effect to the Calcutta arrangement, 
m consultation with Mahatma Gandhi :—“This arrangement does not preclude 

any Congress-man who, on conscientious grounds, desires to practise non-co- 
operation in his own person, from doing so, without prejudice to and inter- 
ference with the activities of the Swarajya Party on behalf of the Congress.” 


Provincial Affairs 


& Legislative Councils 
July—Dec. '24 


95(a) 


The Sikh Movement 


Three provincial matters of this period, namely the Sikh Akali 
agitation in the Punjab, the C. P. Council dead-lock, and the Bengal 
Ministers case in Bengal are of all-India importance. Of these the 
Akali agitation, which had kept Punjab for the last 2 years on the 
verge of a great revolution, showed signs of abatement from July 1924. 
Evidently the province was getting tired of the great suffering which the 
Akalis brought upon themselves and also upon their supporters. The Bird- 
wood negotiations for the settlement of the Gurdwara bill broke off on 
June 4th but the real reason for the breakdown was not known till 
September 3rd. The new Governor of the Punjab, Sir Maloolm Hailey, 
had declared in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi in February 1924 
when he was Home Member of the Government of India, that he 
would exert himself to bring about an honourable settlement of the Sikh 
problem. The S. G. P. C. accordingly acted in a spirit of accommodation 
and gave time to His Excellency to study the situation. On September 3rd 
the Akali veision of the break-down of the Birdwood negotiations was 
issued. It stated that on the 1l/th April, after Sardars Jodh Singh and 
Narain Singh had had some preliminary conversation with Mr. Craik and 
General Sir William Birdwood, they met representatives of the Pra- 
bandhak Committee, both in jail and out of it. It was then mutually 
agreed that leaving the Nabba question out, a solution of the other 
matters should be considered. ‘They told the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee that the Govt. wanted a compromise or some 
secret understanding. The Sikhs agreed to this and a draft was 
prepared in which the Government promised to give a written under- 
taking that on the passage of a Gurdwara Bill to the satisfaction of 
the Sikh Councillors, they would release all prisoners arrested in 
connection with the Jaito affair, including those being tried in the Lahore Fort. 

Sardars Jodh Singh and Narain Singh presented the draft of this 
statement to the representatives of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee on the 28th April, and they made some ordinary modifica- 
tions on religious grounds. To create a healthy atmosphere for the 
Birdwood Committee, the Shiromani Committee proposed to suspend all 
agitation while the Government promised to withdraw its notifications 
declaring the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal as unlawful associations and expressed its intention to 
stop further arrests and convictions. Sardar Jodh Singh had obtained 
written authority for himself and for S. Narain Singh to correspond 
directly and sign the agreement on behalf of the S. G. P. C. 

On the lst May, when both these gentlemen saw the representives 
of the Government they were told that the Government was opposed 
to any secret agreement and would publish that resolution for the 
information of the Government of India, but in this the Government 
had taken a different position. When this was shown to the Shiro- 
mani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee it observed that it could not 
discuss this matter when it was to be considered by the Government 
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of India but if any complete settlement was to be arrived at, it was 
prepared to send a reply. 


On the 17th May the Government handed over to Sardars Jodh 
Singh and Narain Singh a draft on which the Government of India had 
expressed its opinion The Government, instead of the promise of releasing 
all prisoners, was now prepared to review the cases of some of them 
and would release as many as possible. There was no mention of the 
release of Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh and other prisoners of the 
Lahore Fort Jail. There was a verbal promise to withdraw the cases 
against them. The Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee was not 
prepared to rely on a verbal understanding. While the negotiations 
were proceeding, the Government started a case against 22 Sikhs and 
one Sikh lady at Jaito. 

On the 22nd May S. Jodh Singh was called to Simla and was 
shown a notification that the Government was going to issue about the 
breaking up of the Birdwood Committee, as no settlement had been 
arrived at. The Sardar stated that an honourable settlement was not 
possible. Next day he was informed that certain alterations could be made, 
but over the release of prisoners the Government's position was unchanged. 


On the 26th May Sardars Narain Singh and Jodh Singh consulted 
the Prabandhsak Committee who informed them that if the Government 
wanted to make a statement it should give it in writing that it would 
release all prisoners when the Gurdwara Bill was passed. The Shiro- 
mani Committee further said that the Juaito prisoners should be 
released, along with the others, or there should bo an indeper lent enquiry. 


On the 29th May Government wrote and telegraphed observing that 
is was not prepared to make any changes, and if those proposals were 
not accepted by the 2nd June, the negotiations would automitically 
break up. Thus the negotiations were dropped because of differences 
on the question of the release of prisoners. 


H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Policy 


The first important pronouncement of the new Governor, after his assump- 
tion of office in June, was on August 29 in roply to an address of Sikh 
jagirdars and zomindars at Ambala. Its object was to clarify in his own for- 
cible language the issues raised by the Akali policy of direct action: to re-affirm 
the doctrine of the supremacy of law, to express sympathy with the efforts of 
those who are genuinely concerned to maintain the purity of their religion 
andthe proper administration of their religious foundations, to emphasise 
that the Govt. wished to save the Sikhs from ‘tho discredit and loss of 
position which must be the fate of a community which yields to the advice of 
those who for whatever motive attempt to inculcate a mentality which 
is contemptuous of the rights of other communities and subversive of 
the authority of the State’, and to give an assurance to the Sikhs that 
the Government will never attempt in the future as it has never done 
in the past,to check the community in the fullest * exercise of its 
religious practices within the bounds of law and good citizenship.’ 
His Excellency dealt at some length with the implications of a policy 
of direct action aud of the defiance of orders of a civil court. He 
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further expressed the determination of the Government that it will 
maintain the authority of law and enforce the final decisions of law 
courts. If the community felt that the law was bad, it could ask for 
its alteration. “We will not connive at what is called direct action 
in derogation of the right. of others and the claims of law’ said 
His Excellency, “but we offer you our aid to secure any legislation 
which will within reason and without undue prejudice to the rights 
of others secure you the undisturbed right to manage your own reli- 
gious institutions and endowments”. 

These and other remarks of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s were intended to 
rally to the side of constitutional action all Sikhs who did not believe 
in the Akali policy of achieving the desired end by mass action and 
defiance of authority and also those whose faith had by now been shaken in 
its effectiveness. As against the Akalis His Excellency made strenuous 
efforts by private negotiations and public addresses to rally the Moderate 
Sikhs to the side of Government and also to create a rift in the huge 
Akali organisation. To the Zamindars and Jagirdars His Excellency 
pointedly said that “an association such as yours, composed of men 
of influence and reason with substantial stake in the country” would be 
the best to solve the religious reform question. 


The Sikh Sudhar Committee. 


The efforts of His Excellency at once bore fruit. A new Sikh party 
now arose. The Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee, as it called itself, 
was an organisation of Moderate Sikhs of the Punjab. Its ostensible 
object was to bring Gurdwara Reform through constitutional means as 
opposed to those adopted by the S. G. P. ©. It held its first general meeting 
at Amritsar in the last week of September and passed several resolutions one 
of which related to an address to be presented to His Excellency the Governor 
of the Punjab, who had shown a keen interest in the Sikh problems for the 
amicable settlement of which the Committee had been formed. The 
Committeo further congratulated those who had boldly opposed the Akali 
activities in different villages thereby evidencing the desire among the 
Sikhs to sec the Akali menace finally undermined. In another resolution 
the Sudhar Committee expressed its desire to see Gurdwara reform ex- 
pedited and accomplished through constitutional means and for this purpose 
it requested the various Sikh Sudhar and publicity committees and other 
Sikhs interested in the welfare of the Sikh community to express their 
views on the Gurdwara legislation. A sub-committees of 22 gentlemen 
was formed to go through the whole Gurdwara question as well as to 
consider the opinions and prepare a draft Gurdwara Bill for consideration 
of the general committee. 


Another resolution stated that as the S. G. P. C. had been circulating 
unfounded rumours about alleged interruptions of Akhand Path at 
Jaito, a loyal Jatha comprising representatives of various districts and 
States should proceed to Gurdwara Gangsar at Jaito and after finishing 
Akhand Path should proclaim to the public that the marching of 
Shahici Jathas to that place was based upon non-religious grounds 
and was an entirely political game directed towards discrediting the 
British Government, 
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Like all other national movements in the last 2 years the Akali 
movement too was now showing signs of decrepitude. The people were 
tired of the long drawn struggle which demanded a continnous sacrifice 
and suffering too irksome for a people long inured to subjection. 
Further, the movement required a standard of patience and discipline 
which it was difficult for the mass of the people to keep up. It was 
thus an opportune moment for the vigorous policy of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey to rally the Sikh moderates and at the same time to break the 
strength of the Akalis. The anti-Akali propaganda rapidly spread and 
District and City Sudhar committees quickly rose up under the parent 
provincial committee. Funds were raised from the aristocracy and by 
official efforts and a huge organisation was gradually built up from 
October onwards. The decision of the provincial Sudhar Committee to 
send a Jatha of loyalists to Jaito to complete the Akhand Path 
was a great tactical move and caused considerable flutter amongst the 
Akalis. A number of meetings was held by them at Amritsar to 
decide what steps should be taken to meet the situation. In view of 
the fact that the Sudhar Sangat contemplated visiting Akal Takht for 
prayers before its departure for Jaito, the Akalis decided to hold a 
dewav in front of the Takht and collect a large congregation so as to 
prevent the Sudhar Sangat from advancing. 


On October 19th the Sudhar Sangat of one hundred loyal Sikhs, 
accompanied by members of their Committee and patrons, including the 
president Sardar Shivanarayn Singh, Sardar Gajjan Singh of Ludhiana 
and Lt. Sardar Raghbir Singh of Rajabansi, started on their mission. 
Prior to its departure for the Akal Takht, the Sangat held a dewan 
which was alleged to have been interrupted by a large crowd of 
Akalis and others. When the Sangat started for the Akal Takht they 
were alleged to have been further molested and insulted on the way 
by the same crowd. Master Sunder Singh and Sardar Mangal Singh, 
two leading Akalis, hastened to the spot and spoke to the crowd 
about non-violence and stopped the crowd from obstructing the Sangat 
whom they invited to proceed to the Golden temple. But the leaders 
of the Sudhar Sangat eventually decided to retire having already been 
sufficiently assaulted, as they declared, by the Akalis. Sardar Mangal 
Singh and other Akali leaders present at the spot expressed their 
regret for what had happened and implored the Sangat in vain to 
visit the Akal Takht and say its prayers. The Sangat, however, retired 
without entering the Golden Temple. 


On October 20th the Sudbar Sangat reached Jaito. A cordial 
reception was accorded to it by the Sikh moderates backed by 
the officials at every railway station on the way, and at Jaito 
itself the Sangat was received with great enthusiasm by high State 
officials and residents of Jaito. The Sangat was then gracefully escorted 
to the Gangsar Gurdwara, where after reciting prayers it retired for 
the day to take up the Akhand Path next morning. Prior to the 
Sangat’s arrival a notice, signed by the Administrator of Nabha, had 
been communicated to the Sangat. The authorities informed it that 
they were prepared to admit more than 50 Sikhs provided s 
written undertaking was sent to the State suthorities—(1) That the 
Sangat would retire from the gurdwara on the completion of akhand 
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path, which would take three days; (2) that the ceremony would be 
purely religious and that no political lecture or any other propaganda 
would be carried on; (3) that immediately after the religious ceremony 
was over the Sangat would leave the bounds of the State territory. 
The Sangat duly gave the undertaking desired. 

From the next day the <Akhand Path began to be _ recited. 
It was commenced by Sardar Jhanda Singh, Vakil of Ludhiana, Jathedar 
of the Sangat. The continuous uninterrupted reading was kept up by the 
members of the Sangat for the next two days and the ceremony was 
concluded on Thursday the 23rd October amidst great scenes of 
enthusiasm. For the first time within the last 12 months the Akhand 
Path was completed without any trouble and it completely exonerat- 
ed the Nabha authorities of the charge made by the Akalis that 
religious practices are interfered with at Jaito, The Sudhar Sangat then 
returned to Amritsar. 

The Akalis in the meanwhile had sent a poor Jatha of some 60 men 
to Jaito to watch the proceedings of the Sudhar Sangat, but they 
were served with the same notice that was served to the Sangat, and 
on their refusal to accept any condition whatsoever, the Nabha authorities 
arrested them as before. 


The Gurdwara Bill again 

Having completed their first mission the Sudhar Committee next turned 
its attention to drafting a new Gurdwara Bill. Pt. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who had been drafting such a bill in consultation with the 
leaders of the Akali and other Sikhs, had by the beginning of Novem- 
ber completed his work and it now remained for the Sikh Sudhars 
to draw up their own proposals so that the two may be compared and 
a draft approved by all sections of Sikhs may be drawn up. This 
draft was proposed to be presented to the Punjab Council in the November 
session. 

On Nov. 10th Sir Malcolm first addressed the Punjab Council and 
after speaking at some length on general matters of interest referred to the 
problem of intercommunal dissensions, which to-day, he said, were vitiating 
the public and social life of the Punjab. He touched on the question of com- 
munal representation and dwelt feelingly on the Sikh problem and the Sikh 
situation. Sir Malcolm reminded the members of the Council that the 
Government and its officers were mindful of their old associations with 
the Sikhs and, though their antagonism could not shake the Govern- 
ment, the feeling of estrangement which had been spreading among the 
Sikh community deeply affected him and his Government. He hoped 
and believed that events were slowly bringing the controversy about 
the management of the Gurdwaras and shrines on to a plane on which 
they had sought to place it where discussion of constitutional remedies 
was substituted for mass violence or open contempt of law. 

Sir Malcolm then appealed to all to join working for that process. He 
appealed for that aid in all sincerity and with no unworthy motive. ‘Our 
object is not to win success,’ said His Excellency, “which might have the 
appearance of humiliating a section of the people opposed to us. Nor do 
‘we seek to gain that species of estimation which comes from persistent 
exhibition of superior strength. It can be no pleasure to even the most 
intransigent of bureaucrats to see large numbers of ignorant people 
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thrusting themselves into jail in the attempt to gain by force an object 
which could be achieved by agreement and ratified by legislation. The 
efforts made on these lines are bound to be as destructive to the mentality 
of the community as they are infructuous in their results. Nor is the 
official mind so obstinately obscurantist that it can be devoid of sympathy 
with those who are prepared to make genuine sacrifices to secure the 
reform of their religious institutions or to puiify the management of their 
shrines, and if those who have these objects will now bring the discussion 
definitely on to the constitutional plane, they will not find us slow to 
implement our promise to aid them in effecting their purpose by 
suitable legislation.” 


No bill was however brought before the Council but Government 
authorised Messrs. Emerson and Puckle, Deputy Commissioners of Amritsar, 
to meet Sikh members and discuss the principle of a Gurdwara bill 
acceptable to all interests concerned. Regarding this new move Sardar 
Mangal Singh in a statement to the Press said :— 


“We welcome the Punjab Government's move in authorising Messrs, Emerson and 
Puchle to meet Sikh members of the Punjab Legislative Council over the principles 
of a Gurdwara Bull, but any Bull which Ieaves the Jaito question as it is doss 
not stand the least chance of success The Sikh community is so very deeply 
stirred over this question that the Sikhs hvmg in Canada and the United States of 
America aie coming over to Jaito to resume the inte:rupted Akhand Path. Every 
Sikh fully realises that the issues involved in the Jaito struggle are so fundamental 
and are s0 very essential to the existence of Sikhs as a living foic® in the world 
that no Sikh will even think of accepting the slghtest restriction in this matter. 
Officials nie attributing motives to Sikhs, aithough the 8,G.P.C. has been repeately 
declaring that the only object of the Jathas going to Jaito 1 to perfoim pilgrimage 
and Akhand Path without let or hindrance and they have no degire to make Jato 
a base for directing further operations im connection with the Nabha deposition 
under cover of the Akhand Path 


“The case fo. Sikhs is so just and reasonable that the Government should have 
no mifficulty in allowing Sikhs to perform the Akhand Path without any conditions 
bemg imposed on them. This will at once create an atmosphere which would be 
highly conducive to a calm and dispassionate discussion of the whole question, It 
18 now more than a year that Sikhs are going there in large numbers in face of 
the termble sufferings to assert their right to fiee worship and fiee congregatio . 
Upwards of 14,000 Alkalis have so far gone and more aie stil] on thei way, The 
Government 18 detaming them without trial and without giving any statement af 
reasons for domg so. They are all kept in a place which 18 said to be highly 
Insanitaly and the tieatment meted out to them is reported to be very haish, as a 
result of which as many as 103 men have died during the last few months, Their 
unlawful detention together with so many deaths raises very giave iesues for 
security Of persons and liberties of the people, The case is far more serious here 
than in Bengal, because here mnocent people are detained without even the lawless 
Ordinance, Does the Government realise the enormity and illegality of the do nga 
of the Nabha admuinietiation which 1s now duectly under the Government of India?” 


No progress however was made in this new direction and no 
settlement was reached even at the close of the year about a stable 
Gurdwara bill. On December 10th a deputation of some 88 members of the 
Provincial Sikh Sudhar Committee, Amritsar, waited upon His Excellency 
the Governor of the Punjab at the Government House and _pre- 
sented an address. They stated that their sole object was to secure 
suitable legislation which would guarantee to the Sikhs the control of 
their Gurdwaras and management of their endowments for purely 
religious purposes. ‘‘ Our declared programme of working constitutionally 
for a liberal Gurdwara Bill”, they said, “is uniting the best among 
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the Sikhs on a common platform. We entertain no personal ill-will 
against our Akali brethren. In fact we appreciate some of their 
achievements in the past and subscribe to their ideal of religious 
reformation. But we deeply deplore their unfortunate defiance of law 
over more or less political issues which is discrediting and harming our 
community, which has alienated the sympathies of responsible non-Sikh 
friends of the Sikhs and has estranged the Khalsa from Government.” 


Replying to the address, Sir Malcolm Hailey justified the forma: 
tion of an organisation with men of reasoned views anxious for the 
name and fame of their community, to proclaim the detestation of 
methods, dangerous and destructive, as have been pursued by a certain 
section of the Sikhs. ‘We have not encourged”, said His Excellency, 
“one section of a community in an agitation injurious to the interests 
of another. Your aim is Gurdwara reform. Your critics admit no 
other objective. Surely we are entitled to support those whose declar- 
ed policy is to seek that objective by lawful and reasonable methods. 
We found tho whole community troubled and distraught. We saw that 
one section was seeking a remedy by the normal and civilised course 
of legislation. We instructed our officers to use their influence to find 
out that there exist somewhere men with reasonable views who have 
the courage of their convictions. It is disturbing to them to find that 
there are still some who can express a belief in the sincerity of the 
Government. It is disheartening to discover that there are those who 
question their autocracy over a misdirected following; but that does 
not prove that it was improper for us to support you and the vigor 
of their vituperation must afford you a refreshing proof that their 
dislike is combined with some feeling of desperation. I urge you 10 
the interest of your own community not to relax your efforts. if and 
when a Gurdwara Bill comes forward, we shall consult you fully before 
giving our support to it; for that is your due. But you will realise 
that the matter cannot end with the passing of the Act. The new 
law must be put into operation and men of reason and experience Of 
affairs will be required on the committtee of management.” 


In the end, Sir Malcolm advised the gentlemen of the deputation 
to press forward without faltering, for the interest at stake was great. 
It was no less than the reputation, honour and vitality of a community, 
distinguished by fine traditions in the past and with a great future 
before it, in the altered conditions of times to come. 

By the close of the year, however, the question of Gurdwara 
reform remained where it was. It is not known what happened to 
Pt. Malaviya’s bill, and the Sudhar Committee too made no further progress 
worth recording. 


The C. P. Dead-lock & After 


Public life in the Central Provinces ever since the Council dead- 
lock in March 1924, thanks to the wrecking policy of the Swarajist, 
has been onthe wane. In the second quarter of the year Government 
started propaganda work amongst the eloctorates, expanding on the 
blissfulness of the reforms and trouncing the Swarajists for their evil 
genius. Some account of this propaganda has been given in the 2nd 
issue of this Quarterly (see Vol. I. p. 374). The two Council dead- 
locks, the dead-lock in the Central Provinces and the dead-lock in 
Bengal, stand on different footings. In the C. P. the Swarajist solidarity 
and majority was impregnable because of its homogeneity, there being 
less of the communal canker in that province than in Bengal. So, 
while in Bongal Lord Lytton’s Government had ample material to work 
their policy of divide et impera amongst the members of the Council, 
by secretly fanning the flame of class and communal differences, as 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller and Sir Andrew Fraser had once very successfully 
done, the ©. P. bureaucracy found themselves up against a solid 
Swarajist wall, and no amount of diplomatic sounding could detect any 
breach in the Swarajist front. Hence the bureaucracy had to carry 
their campaign to the eloctorates. A raging and tearing propaganda 
was conducted amongst them by officers of Government from the 
Governor downwards. Thousands of leaflets devoted to all kinds of prejudicial 
propaganda against the Swarajists were issued sometimes professedly 
from the Government's Publicity office and on occassions anonymously 
from no one knew where. Every failure of the Government was 
explained by the excuse that, passionately earnest as the Government 
were to do all they can to bring about a rosy prospect in the life 
of the people, they were prevented from so doing by the perversity 
of the Swarajists. 


But this propaganda was gradually drifting into the ludicrous and 
had to be abandoned, specially after the revelations made by the ex- 
Ministers, Messrs. Chitnavis and Kelkar, before the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee in August (see p. 40i). There was little chance after this 
of Government keeping up their face by any semblance before another 
session of the Council, nor could Government dare dissolve the Council 
and face another election, So matters were allowed to drift, and 
H. E. Sir Frank Sly was advised to do as Sir Malcolm Hailey was 
doing in the Punjab, namely, to rally the moderates and the aristocracy. 


The Governor's view of the situation was expressed in a speech 
he made on July 9th at Malkapur in reply to the Municipal address. 
His Excellency adroitly covered all the defects of the administration 
by saying that they were the outcome of the Swarajist policy. 

“You know”, said His Excellency, “ the Legislative Council has thrown 
out the whole budget. Therefore, if any new schemes were started by the 
Government, there are no funds available for carrying them out and so 
long as this position of dead-lock continues, so long as the local Legislative 
Council is not prepared to accept the Ministers and is not prepared 
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to vote the funds required, nothing can be done. My power entitled 
me only to authorize the expenditure necessary for carrying on the 
work of the department. I possess powers under the Government of 
India Act which authorises me to certify expenditure for existing 
schools. It does not give me the right to authorise the expenditure 
of Government funds on new High Schools. Therefore, so far as your 
town is concerned, the position is that whatever might be the views 
of the Government regarding the location of the High School in the 
Buldana District, the Government is precluded from taking any action 
towalds that object, until the present political situation substantially 
changes.” 

“In the past two years, there has been a substantial increase in 
expenditure in Berar. Practically the whole of the new expenditure 
has been allocated to Berar in the last budget. All items of new 
expenditure in Berar had to be disallowed, because my powers under 
the Government of India Act did not permit me to sanction them. 
1 take it that theo members of this Municipal Committee at any rate do 
not approve of the policy that has been followed in the Legislative Council 
of continuous obstruction to beneficial measures as well as to measures 
considered by them to be unsuitable. It is a matter of deep regret 
to me that this has happened in my last year of office, when I had 
hoped to carry out several schemes of development from which Berar 
would benefit very largely. So long as the Swaraj Paity continues its 
present policy and so long as that party forms a majority in tho local 
Legislative Council. this condition of stagnation, under which no improve- 
ments can be effected, will continue. I want to put this cloarly before 
you, in order that you may understand how impossible it is for me, 
indeed for any Governor, to give the assistance that you require in 
regard to your local needs in Malkapur, in regard to the whole of the 
needs of Berar” 

For the next few months, however, Sir Frank Sly lay low while the 
Reforms Committee were hearing sensational disclosures of the working 
of diarchy. Towards the end of November, Sir Fravk again roused 
himself to the task of bureaucratic propaganda and delivercd some 
speeches which revealed queer reasoning. Thus on November 22 at a 
Durbar at Jubbulpore His Excellency in the course of a farewell speech 
(Sir Frank’s term expired in Febiuary 1925) referred to the failure 
of the Reforms in these terms :— 


“At the first olection many of the electors, under the influence of 
the non-co-operation movement, abstained from voting, and members 
were returned to the Legislative Council who could not claim to be 
really representative of public opinion, and some of whom wero unfit 
to exercise the respousibilities of their position. At the second election 
the electors returned a majority of Swarajists pledged by their creed 
to a policy of obstruction. The main reason for this political failure 
is to be found in the backwardness of the bulk of the electorate 
which has so far failed to realise its responsibilities. And this has 
been accentuated by the failure of the old and leading families of 
landholders, and other leading gentlemen to take their rightful position 
as leaders. They have on the whole held themselves aloof and have 
not taken their proper part in the political education of the electorate. 
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Darbaris, I appeal to you to play your proper part in the political 
advance of our country. It is hardly necessary for mo to remind 
you that if this state of things continue, progress towards any advance 
of responsible self-government must be indofinitely postponed.” 


In other words, the first elected Council was bad because of the 
Moderates, the second elected Council was bad because of the Swaraijists, 
so Darbaris should see that the third olected Council was such as could 
meet with the approval of the Govt. ! 


The next farewell speech of Sir Frwank Sly was at Hoshangabad 
on December 2 when again addressing his Durbaris Ilis [Exenlloncy 
reminded them of the awful state of the country in pre-British days 
when Pindaris were roaming about. “Is thero not a real danger’ 
exclaimed Sir Frank in horror, “that Swaraj, if it is promaturely 
grasped without the co-operation of the British, will also result once 
more in anarchy and confusion? Irresponsible political theorists are 
the chief cause of the present unrest, and it is for you to know how 
short is the time since you escaped from the horrors of the Pindari 
oppression’ !!! 


The anxiety of the Governor to save the country from tha modern 
Pindaris was thus expressed 3 days later at Katol, district Nagpur, 
where he addressed the Malguzars of Katol and Saoner Tahshils thus .— 


“The non-co-operation movement has made no real progress i> these 
two tahsils and has now spent its force. Its place has been ti.en up 
by @ movement which is perhaps in some respects more insidious, moro 
dangerous to the future progress of the country. It has been replaced 
by what is termed the Swaraj policy. And now, what is the policy which 
is proposed to be adopted in order to obtain that Swaraj? It is a policy 
of obstruction, continuous obstruction to everything that Governmeut 
desires to undortake, whether good or bad. 


“The Swaraj party endeavours to destroy the Government in order that 
they may replace it by a Government of their own. That party had 
a considerable success in this Province at tho last elections t. the 
Legislative Council. But what have been the results of that sucess? 
So far as I can see they have been purely negative, and by the niture 
of their creed it seems to me that they must continue to be noczative. 
As a result of their action we have lost the Ministers and tho transferred 
suhjects, hitherto administered by the Ministers, are now handed over 
to my keeping until the timo that it may be possible to a; int 
Ministors again under the reformed Government. That to my min?! i: 
the first and worst result which has accrued from this policy of the 
Swaraj party. Secondly, they refused to pass the Budget, and thereby 
they have arrested all development within the Province. It is duo 
to their action that during the last year no advance has been possible 
in any of the main activities of Government. They refused to vote 
any funds, not because Govt. was not anxious to make a substantial advance 
in many directions, but because they declined to give any funds 
to this Government. Well, that position remains to-day. So far as my 
powers of administration are concerned, it is impossible for me under 
the existing conditions to allot funds for any new expenditure. When 
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you put forward to me any reasonable claims for financial support from 
Government, the first thing that I have to examine in regard to them 
is whether it is possible to sanction the expenditure for these objects 
under tho powers of Government entrusted to me by the Government 
of India Act; and in nearly every case I am advised by my legal 
advisers that I have not the power to sanction funds for carrying out 
these improvements, however much you and I may desire that they 
should be carried out. 

“How long is this state of affairs to continue, I cannot tell you. 
But I do not despair. The solution that I myself earnestly hope to 
see is that this policy of the Swaraj Party will be abandoned in 
favour of one under which they will act together with the Govern- 
ment and do their best for the advance of the province. They should 
take their full share in the responsibility for the future of the province 
and abandon once for all this hopeless policy of obstruction. I do 
not despair that in the future this solution may occur because so long 
as their present policy continues, I can see no _ possibility of any 
fulther advance on the lines of responsible government. So long 
as there is a majouity in the Legislative Council pledged to obstruc- 
tion, so long it seoms tome it will be impossible to contemplate a2Y 
advance in tho system of the reformed Government. And indeed the 
only possible altoinative seems to me to be that for a time there 
should be a return toa more autocratic system of government’. 


This round of anti-Swarajist propaganda came to an end on January 
10 when at the final farewell Durbar held by the Governor in Nagpur 
His Excellency announced the future policy of the Government, This 
we 1éeserve for our next issue. 


The Bengal Council Affair 


The total refusal of the Mumisters’ salary in the Bengal Council 
on the 18th March 1924 created a very pocular form of dead lock. 
The Munsters, who should have at once 1esimmed under the constitution, 
did not resign but went on hanging wichout salary. The Govo1 oor, 
who could have certified the grant unde: his extiaoidinaly powers, 
did not certify 1t, but instead began to vihfy the Swatapsts in public 
spoeches, and himself undertook an anti Swaiypst campy n Ho covll 
have dismissed the Ministeis and took ove1 charge of the transferied 
departments, but he did not do that as tht would have secured the 
object of the Swarayists , namely to kill diatchy But it wis impossible 
fo. the Government to accept defeat, and diuchy alioady killed by 
them in the sprit must still be forced upon the people So while he 
kept the Mumstots still hansing, tho Governot dismissed the inspecting 
staff of the Education departmont the giant for whom hid also been 
refused by the Council, and plainly told them thw thom musery was 
due to the Swaiansts and used them to join tho foices thit were 
sot in motion to oust the Swarwists from then position of vantise 1 
the Council It tomauned a mystery why the Ministers were kept on quit 
a unst the constitution Obviously the Goveino: wis vozlin, for the 
Moslem soction of the Swula) puty wa vijorous utempt was mide to 
yuly the Moslems But im this too he hid lons before been anticip»ted 
by Mi Das and his puty, wnd it was not easy now to ,et tho leider 
of the Independent Mosloms to accept office under the G»veinment 
Mi Tizul Huy was the Government’s last plank And so on June 3) 
the Government Gazette announced that a mocting of the Bengal Cour al 
will be hold on July 7 and on tho agonda of business was an iter. 
(No 6) of supplementary grint demanding onco more tho Ministers swaries 


Challenge in tho High Court 


Now, under the constitution 2 demand once i1efused could not be 
brought gain before the Council in the siamo session The Government 
notificition was a clear violation of tho constitution. Tho Swaraysts 
at once decided to challonge the legality of tho matter in a Court ot Law 
Almost simultaneously two cases were instituted in the Calcutts High 
Court against the President of tho Council and the Mimsteis One 
was biought by Mr. J M. Son Gupta asking fol a mandamus unde. 
Sec, 45(a) of tho Specific Rehef Act, on the giound that his “ pio 
peity, franchise, or personal 1ight would be injured”? by the doing by 
M1: Cotton of the specific act of putting the motion for the supplementary 
giant to the Counal The other was biought by Mi. Kuma: Shankat 
and Mr Kiran Shaukai Roy Chowduty unde: the same Act, Sec. 45(b) 
who contended that under the law then in force “16 18 cloarly incumbent ” 
on Mr. Cotton to refuse to put the motion regarding the Munsters’ 
salaries to tho vote, and asked for an injunction staying the hands 
of Mi. Cotton till the suit was decided. 


The first case was instituted on July 3rd, two days after the an- 
nouncement im the Gazette, beforo Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. The 
petitioner, Mr. Sen Gupta, in his petition said that he had written to 
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Mr. Cotton to disallow this motion, but had got no reply. The peti- 
tioner now asked the Court to direct Mr. Cotton to decide as to the 
admissibility of that motion and to disallow it and to forbear putting it 
hefore the coming Session of the Council. 


The case was heard on the next day. The Advocate-General, represen- 
ting the President of the Council and Ministers, in opposing the 
application said that all that his Lordship had to decide was whether 
the Prosident should come to a decision or not. As to what decision 
the President should come to was not the subject matter of this application. 
"Mr. N. N. Sircat, on behalf of the applicant, said that the Ad- 
vocate-Genoral wus relying on technicalities. Ile said that a supple- 
meutary demand could be made when the sum originally voted become 
rusufficiont. Thero was no question of insufficiency in this matter, a8 no 
sum had beon allotted before, and tho money was not required for 
any now servico as contemplated in the Act. The need for Ministers 
salaiios was poipotual. This demand was illegal. Under rule 38, no 
such domand could be tbrought. The President of the Council was 
bound to disallow the motion. Ho had no discretion in tho matter. 
ho applicant paid rovenues, and so he had to see that it was not 
misapplied. Hoe had already voted against this demand, and if it was 
hrought again, his right of franchiso would bo affected. Further, a8 a 
member of tho Council, Mr. Son Gupta had to see that the business 
4% the Council was conducted in a legal manner. 


The Advorate Gonoral contended that His Lordship had no powel 
1) direct the Presidont of the Council as to how he should decide 
the matter. <All thit His Lordship could do, if he thought that this 
was a& proper caso tor iuterterence, was to direct the President to 
decido, irrespectivy of the fact whether the Prosidont decided it rightly 
x wrongly. Apait from that the judiciary had no power to iuterfore 
with tho Logislatura, tho conduct of whose business must be decided 
hy the Legislature itself. He submitted that the potitioner was not 
entitled to au order that Mr. Cotton should decide in a particular 
way. Hoe had nover hourd that the right to vote in the Council was a 
trauchise. Tho facts, as directed in the petition, clearly showed that 
the demand tor justice had not been refused. Aftor hearing both sides 
the judge postponed his judgment. 

The same duy, July 4th, a fresh caso was launched before the same learn 
ed Judge by Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Chowdhury and Mr. Kiran S. Roy 
Chowdhury, Zamindars, for an injunction against the defendauts res- 
training the first defondant (Mr. Cotton) from putting before the 
Council the item in the agenda for the demand of the Ministers’ 
salaries and rostraining the sccond and third defendants (Ministers) 
from discharging their duties as Ministers and receiving any payment 
as salary. 

Judgment in tho first case was delivered onthe 7th July, the day 
the Council was going to meet in the afternon. The Judge dismissed 
the application of Mr. Sen Gupta for an issue of mandamus on the 
ground that the applicant's property or franchise or personal right was 
not in any way injured, and so he had no cause of action. The 
Judge however reserved his observations on the “intensely interesting 
questions’ of constitutional law for the next case. 
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Injunction Granted against Mr. Cotton. 


Subsequently an application was made before his Lordship on 
behalf of Messrs Kumar Shankar and Kiran Shankar Roy Chowdhury 
in connection with their suit pending the hearing of which a temporary 
injunction was prayed for (1) restraining the President from putting 
forward item No. 6 before the Council; and (2) restraining the 2nd 
and 3rd defendants from discharging any duties as Ministers or receiv- 
ing any payment for salary. His Lordship after hearing both sides, 
gave judgment granting an twmlerim injunction against Mr. Cotton and 
directed that an injunction should issue on the President restraining 
him from putting item No. 6 before the Council as it was inadmis- 
sible. The relief souzht against tha Ministers was dismissed with costs. 
This judgment of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose has since become of 
classic importance and is quoted below in eztenso. 


Judgment of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. 


In tho course of a long judzment his Lordship first took up the 
question of jurisdiction, and decided that the President of the Legis- 
lative Council was not immune from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court as argued by the Advocate General. His Lordship next turned 
to the substantial point argued before him, namely, that whothor having 
regaid to the provisions of Sec. 72D of the Govt. of India Act and 
of Rule 9! of the Bongil Le-islative Council Rules and Standing 
Orders, it was competent to tho Presidsant ot the Council to put the 
said item No. 6 before the Council at the forthcoming meeting. After 
discussing these Rules and others connected therewith in detail, his 
Lordship said as follows :— 


“The real contiovetsy has iaged round the provisions of Rule 94, which | have 
just set out, taken with the provisions of Sec 72 (d) of the Government ot India 
Act. It +s contended that having tegud to the facts, which are set out in my 
Judgment in the matte: of the appheation of Mi. Sen Gupta, that it 1» not compe- 
tent to M1, Cotton to include in the agenda the motion wluch stands in the name 
of the Hon, M1, Donald. 


‘The aigument 15 put in this way. I[t 1» contended that before the financial year 
commences, a statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 1evenue of the pro- 
vince has got to be placcd before the Ligislative Council, that 18 to say, one statement 
of the estimated annual revenue and expenditure, commonly called the Budget, has 
got to be placed belore the Legislative Council The provision in the Budget reiating 
to the applopiuation of l1evenu’s and other momies must be submitted to the vote 
of the Council in the form ot demand to: giant, 


‘A paiticula: demand {or the giant of salaiies of the Ministers having been once 
1ejected by the Legislative Courcl at its meeting held on Match 24, 192, it a 
argued that it 16 not competent to the Government to put forward a fresh demand 
for the giant of salaiies to Ministers, unless that demand can be biought within 
the four corners of Rule 94 of the Benyal Legislative Council Rules and Standing 
Ordeis. 


‘It 1s also pointed out that having icgaid to the p'ain and unequivocal lang 
nage of Rule 94, the supplemcntary demand for giant of salaries to Muinisters in 
respect of wlich M2, Cotton has admitted M1, Donad’s motion, can never be 
included within the category of dimands ieferred to ip Rue 4 and that this 
Couit, theicfore, has undoubted jurisdiction to prevent the Fiecsident of the Benga: 
Legislative Council fron allowmy such a demand to be put before the Council, 


‘I have already indicated that im addition to Mi, Cotton there are two other 
defendants in this suit, namely, the two Ministers, As regards the Ministers, I desire 
to say at once that I am not satisfied on the grounds which had been urged before 
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me that so far as this application 18 cuncerned, there 18 any reason for asking any 
order against the Munisters at this stage, I must, theretore, dismiss the present 
application, so far as the Ministers are concerned. 

‘On behalf of the Hon Mr, Cotton, I have heard an elaborate address by the 
learned Advocate General and he has submitted the following propositions for my 
consideiation ~(a) That in disposing of the piesent application against Mr, Cotton 
I should tollow the same piinciples as were tollowed by me in the application for 
the wiit of mandamus (b) That the present plaintiffs have not been able to 
satisfy the Court that they have made any demand whatsoeve: on Mr Cotton and 
that Mi. Cotton has distinctly determined to refuse the demand of the plaintiffs, 
(c) That the plaintiffs have failed to satisfy the Court that they have any inteicst 
whatsocver in this matter which is hkely to be injmed by Mr Cotton putting 
M1. Donald’s motion before the Bengal Legislative Council this afternoon (d) That 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council has, unde: the Rules, complete 
discretion in the matter, and that having regaid to the provisions made in the 
Rules and Standing Ordeis for poimts of oider being iaised by membeis of the Council 
and having legard to the express provisions Of Rule 16, this Couit will not inter- 
fere with the President in the dischaige of his duties (e) That there is nothing 
whatsoeve: in the Government ot India Act o1 in the Legislative Counci! Rules 
and Standing Ordeis to prevent a motion for applopliation of provincial revenues 
for a particular object being made at any time before the Legislative Council, 
provided it 18 1N comphance with the provisions of Rule 39, 

‘The learned Advocate-Geneial in concluding his observation pointedly drew my 
attentiun to sec. 52 of the Government of India Act and contended that having 
legard to the cvents that had happened, namely, the total 1efupal of the salazes of 
Ministers at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held on March 24, it 
was competent to His Excellency the Governo: to direct that these should be paid 
to the Ministers whose salaries had been iefused by the Legislative Council, the 
fame salalies a8 wire payable to the members of His Excellency’s Executive Council, 
and that it was really not necessaly to bring folwaid again any demand fo: the 
grant of salaries to the Ministers, and that if His Excellency has given directions 
for a motion for appropiiation of ievenues to be brought forward in the manner 
indicated in item 6 in the agenda, it was because His Exccliency dcsied to show 
evely coultesy to the members of the Bengal Legislative Council and as a const- 
tutional iule: be was anxious to give the members of the Legisiative Council] a 
further opportunity to consider the matter. 

‘With reference to these last observations of the learned Advocate-Gcneral, I 
desire to say at once that the question he has indicated 15 not before the Court 
at the present moment and 1 iefuse to pronounce any opinion on the legality or 
otheiwise of the action which may be taken to pay to the Ministcis whose salazies 
have been jefused by the Legislative Council] the same salaries ab aie payable to 
the members of the Executive Counc), It 18 not my province, nor is it my 
Temotest desire sitting bere in this Court, to refer to any action that has been 
taken or that may be taken by His Excellency thc Governor of Bengal. I am 
not conceintd with any discussion about His bxcellency’s acts and I must enter 
my protest agaist any icference being made in my Couit to the same. 


‘I now proceed to consider Mr, Advocate-Geneial’s arguments, and in considering 
them I ehall first take up for discussion his aigument unde: head (e), 


‘Il am wholly unable to accede to the leained Advocate-Genelal’s argument that 
&@ pioposal fo1 appropriation of piovincial revenues can be made at any time before 
the Legislative Council, The piinciple underlying section 72 of the Governmcnt of 
India Act 18, as I undeistand, as follows —A hguie im an estimate once passed 
by the Legislative Council cannot be altered except as plovided by the statutory 
rules If, therefore, Government subsequently find that any item has been inadver- 
tently omitted from the demands for grants, 0: that demands which could not be 
foreseen at the time of presenting the Budget have timce aiwen, 02 that the 
provision made for any item is jikely to prove insufficient, the same formality 
has to be gone through as in the case of original demand and Government has 
to make a fresh demand known as a supplementary o1 additional demand and 
'ubmit a fresh estimate to the Legislative Council. 

‘ That such should be the case 1s only natural, considering the fact that the 
original estimates are framed from six to eighteen months in advance of the actual 
occurrence of the facts and the nature cf the charges fot which provimon has to be 
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made is so vast and varied. As Colonel Durell points out in his book on Parhia- 
mentary giants Chapter 1, page 49: “It 1s a sound principle that one, and only 
one, estimate of national expenditure should be laid before Parliament during each 
session ; for, to render Parliamentary control effectual, it 18 mecessary that the House 
of Commons should have the money transactions of the year presented to it in 
one mass and in one account.” 

‘Supplementary estimates are always looked upon with particular jealousy by 
popular Legislatures because they tend to diminish the control of the Legislature 
and, nf for large sums, really amount to a breach of contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Legisiature, 

‘(If authority 18 needed for this statement as a matter of constitutional practice 
reference may be made to the speech made by Mr. Austen Chambcilam in the 
House of Commons in August, 1921, where he desciibed supplementary estimates as 
the weak joint in the armour of any Government.) 


‘The Advocate-General lays very great strcss upon the provisions of Rule 39, 
Now ths Rule 39 18 taken fiom the Rules and Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons and if Mi, Advocate-General’s contention was coriect then there would be 
nothing to prevent a coach and four being diiven, to use the words of Lord Justice 
Bowen, thiough this Act of Parhament, and in my opimon it i8 becaus the 
tramers of the Rules and Standing Ojiders under the Government of [ndia Act 
desired to follow with scrupulous care the English Vailamentary practic: as 1 gards 
the Budget heads of expendituie and Revenue ani the demands foi giants o: supplies 
that they did not omit to imse:t in the Rules and Ordeis a piovision tor scpplementary 
or additional giants, This piovision is to be foun’ in Rule 94, and, theiefore, 
conclusion 18 irresistible that save and except what is piovuled for in Scction 72 
of the Government of Indha Act and Rule 94 of the Rules and Standing Qiders, 
there cannot be any demand for a grant even if His Excellency the Governor mikes 
@ recommendation for appropliation of the provincial revenues on occirsions not po 
vided for in the said Section andthe said Kule. 


‘The learned Advocate-General diew my attention to the report of th> Jont 
Committee of the Houscs of Parliament on M1. Montagu’> Bil. My duty sitt ng 
here to-day 18 to construe the provisions of the Act, but since the matter has 
becn raised, I dese to observe that I am very familia: with the whole htersture 
on the subject of the Government of India Act, including the report ot the Jot 
Committee and I say that there 15 no warrant to be found anywhere for the  pro- 
position which has been strenuous y maintaimed by the learned Advocate Gcueial 


‘The authorities on this question of constitutional practice, such as, > r ( ourtenay 
Ibert, Sir Eishine May, Loid Couitnay, are all against th vew contended for by 
Mr, Advocate-General, and I do not, therefore, propose to pulsuc the matte: any further, 

¢T will now take up foi consideration M1, Advocate-Genciai’> contention unilet 
head (d) If I am_ coricct in the view which I nave taken, nam ly, that 
Mr, Donald's motion fo1 a suppiementary giant 18 in the clucumpstances of 
the present case entirely legal in view otf the provisions of Rule 94 of the Rues 
and Standing Orders, then it follows that the Viesident of the Counc:, who is 
required to conduct the business of the Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the law in that behalf, 18 not competent to allow any facilitius to M: Donal 
to bring forwaid an illegal motion. 


“Iq other words, Mr. Cotton has no junsdiction to admit Mr. Donald’s motion 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act and under the provisions 
of the Rules and Standing orders.” 


After discussing Rule 15 so strongly relied upon by the Advocate 


General, his Lordship continued .— 


Mr, Cotton has had abundant opportunities of deciding on the Icgahty or 
otherwise of Mi. Donald’s motion, and he has not chostn to tel: me through the 
mouth of his counsel what his decision 1s, If the matter rested pure:y on the 
discretion of the President, it 15 clear that no Court would interfere, although in 
England it has been held that if thee 1s an outiageous excercise of discretion by 
a public officer, the Court will not hesitate to interfere, In my opimon, howevel, 
no question of discretion arises in this case, the law is clear and Mi, Advocate- 
Geneial haa been forced to admit that Mr. Donaid'’s motion 18 whol'y inadmiseib e 
under Rule 94 of the Rules and Ordeis But M:, Advocate-General tries to get out 
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of the difficulty by suggesting that Rule 94 requires an estimate and that inasmuch 
as no estimate, within the meaning of Rule 94, has been presented before the Bengal 
Legislative Council, Mr, Donald’s motion is not hit by Rule 94 of the Rules and Orders, 


‘In parenthesis I may observe that Mr, Advocate-General stated that the esti- 
mates has not been piesented under Rule 94 because the estimate had been presented 
on a previous occasion, namely, at the meeting of the Legislative Council in March 
last. There is really no substance in this, The estimate, such as it was, was 
piesented at a different session of the Council; the session which 1s about to com- 
mence to-day 18 a new session and this in itself 1s a sufficient answer, 


‘But I do not propose to pause here, Mr. Donald's motion 1s beaded by the 
former with an eye to its inclusion under Rule 94, and I cannot allow the 
consideration of this question to be obselved by reference to the want or otherwise 
of an “estimate.” To do so would ieally amount to juggle with the Act, if I may 
be allowed to use the cxpicssion 

‘I now procecd to discuss Mr, Advocate-Geneial’s point under heads (b) and (c). 
This 18 @ yeprcsentative suit instituted by the present plamtiffs, Leave under oide1 
1, Rule 8, bas been given to the plaintiffs to sue on behalf of themselves and all 
others who pay Government 1evenue or pay taxes The “interest’? which Mi, Sen 
Gupta in his application failed to show, 1s in the present plaintiffs sufficient to 
sustain them to maintain this suit, The piesent plaintiffs have made a sufficient 
demand on Mi. Cotton, Mr, Cotton would not be here through his counsel befoie 
me if a demand had not been made, and I am satished on the contentions raised 
on behat of Mr, Cotton that he has iefused to comply with thedemand As I Lave 
dlicady sail in the othe: judgment, it 1s not necessary to use the word “1¢efuse” 
O1 any equivalent to it, 1¢fusal may be ainteried f10m conduct, and on the facts 
of this case I think the plaintiffs are not wrong when they say that there hag 
been a refusal on the part of Ma. Cotton. 

‘That bing 10, i 19 necessary to consider whether the plaintiffs would be 
injuied by M1, Cotton putting the motion, being item No, 6 of the agenda before 
the Bengal Legislative Council, at its meeting this afternoon; and secondly, what 
15 the extent of imminence of danger which will induce the Cowt to make an 
order im favour of the prescut plaintiffs, 

‘The present action 1% what mm England would he desciibed as in the nature 
of a “Qua Timet Bill.” Tt 1s a very old head of equity jurisdiction and according 
to Story, it hag been tiaced bach to 60 early a penod as the eign of Edwaid 
IV) They are im the nature of wmts of prevention, to accomplish the ends of 
precautionary justice and are oidinauly apphed to prevent wiongs of anticipated 
mischifs and not meicly to redicss them when done, 

Thore alc two necessary ingredients for a Quia Timet Bill action. Theic must, 
ono actual damage 15 proved, be proof of imminent dange:, and thcie must also 
he proved that the appichended damage will, if 16 comes, be vely substantial and 
11¢€patahbl» ; that is, if must be shown that af the damage does occur at any time 
i will come in such & Way and unde: puch cicumstances that it will be impossi- 
bie for the plamtiff to protect himself against it, if relief 15 denicd to him in a 


Quia Timet action. 

‘The powar is entucly divcictionary ; it 18 a large powe) and I have cvel in 
my mird Lord Mansficld’s caution that the gieate: the power tne mole Cautions 
must be the exercise of it, Time is plessing and 7] am unable to develop all the 
pomts which are passins through my mind, because Mr. Advocate-General bad depited 
an immediate dec son 


“I must, say, however, this, that on both heads the plaintiffs have been able to 
satisfy me that this is a fit and proper case for the exercise of my discretion. 
There can be no doubt of the imminence ot danger having regard to the cun- 
clusions at which I have already arrived That there will be substantial damage 
and irreparable, within the meaning of the Rule laid down above, it is impos- 
sible to doubt. No doubt, there is the possibility of the motion being not ac- 
cepted, but there 1s also the possibility of the motion being accepted by the Council. 


‘In these circumstances when the various consideiations are so balanced and 
when the motion itself 18 in complete violation of the spirit and letter of the 
Government of India Act and of the Rules made thereunder, it is my obvious duty 
to protect the Plaintiffs by a temporary ordei till the smut is heard, 
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‘In these matters the Court, in the exercise of its discretion, is under an obli- 
gation to take large and liberal views so that the mghts of the subject may be 
preserved and the constitution as laid down by the Government of India Act 
safeguarded by such means a are in the power of the Couit. 


‘The mgbt to vote supplies 1s perhaps the greatest privilege accorded to a legis- 
lative body and any infraction of the rules and regulations guarding the provision 
as to voting of supplies is an “ injury’? which the plaintiffs in comprehensive sait 
ale entitled to be protected from, 


‘IT have given to this matte: my very best and most anxious consideration 
within the time at my <lisposal, 


‘| have come to the conclusion that the plaintiffs having made out a ‘ prima 
facie’ case 1 really have no other alternative but to make an order restraining 
Mr Cotton, the President cf the Bengal Legislative Council, within which ex- 
Pression are included the persons mentioned in page 228 of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Counci:i Rutes and Standing Orders, from putting the said item No. 6 
before the Counc! for its consideration until the final determination of this suit. 


‘{ have now discharged my duties asa judge. But perhaps in view of the pub- 
lic impoitance of this case [ may ventuic on one obseivation I do not disguise 
from myself that 1¢ 18 a »se1lous thing to have to interfere with the President in 
the «ischiuge of his duties, But the law, as [ conceive it to be, requues my 
interfercuce. Im my opimion the Ru'es and Standing Ordeis requiue revision in the 
hight of the events which have happened I express no opimion on the political 
situation biought about in March last but I only desire to expicss the hope that 
the Constitution will be placed on a fitm and enduling foundation”, 


The Bengal Legislative Council. 


The news of the giant of the injunction by the High Court was received 
by a demonstration of joy by the Swarajist and Nationalist members 
of the Bengal Legislative Council then assembled in the Council Chamber. 
As soon as the order was pronounced, it was communicated on phone 
to the Council. The order of injunction was issued at the psychological 
moment when the Council was just to begin its proceedings. The President 
who is always punctual to a minute in entering the Council Chamber 
was now rather late by about a quarter of an hour. The atmosphere of 
the House was electiic. At 3-15 Pp. M. the Hon. Mr. Cotton was announced and 
the House stood up. Immediately after taking his seat, the President 
rose and declared that in view of the injunction granted by the High 
Court His Excellency had asked him to adjourn the House till Monday 
next. The declaration was a signal for a fresh outburst of cheers from 
the Opposition benches. No sooner had he adjourned the House than 
Mr. Cotton swiftly glided into the lobby behind the Presidential chair, 
so that there was none to call the Swarajists to order and they made 
& Tiotous demonstration of their feeling. 


And on the 10th JULY a Gazette Extraordinary issued by the Govt. 
of Bengal announced that the Governor had been pleased to declare that 
the Legislative Council shall stand prorogued until such date as may 
hereafter be notified. 
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The Appeal Case. 


On JULY 11th, in connection with this injunction granted by Mr. Justice 
C. C. Ghose pending the hearing of the suit filed by Messrs Kumar Shankar 
and Kiran Shankar Roy Chaudhuri against Mr. Cotton, the Crown filed an 
appeal at the High Court before the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Walmsley. 
The Advocate-General asked their J.ordships to fix an early date for 
the hearing of the suit. He said that the Bengal Council had been 
adjourned sine die because no date could be fixed until this matter 
was stttled. There were several important matters to be brought up 
before the Council, but this was the principal oue. The appeal was 
admitted. 


On JULY 15th, however, before Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Mr. S. C. Bose, 
on behalf of Me-srs Kumar Shanker and Kiran Shankar Roy put in a_ petition 
to withdraw their original suit. Mr. S. C. Bose said that so far us the applica- 
tion related to the withdrawal of the suit, no leave of the Court was necessary. 
There could be no opposition. They had set in the petition that the action 
of Mr. Cotton had rendered the whole proceedings infructuous. The 
Counsel next stated that the issue of a Gaszeffe Aaztraordinary, proroguing 
the Council sine die, had rendered this suit infructuous in as much as 
the object of the suit was to restrain Mr. Cotton from putting the 
motion in question before the session of the Council commencing on July 
"th. The offect of the Council being prorogued was to put an end to. all 
business in the printed list of business for that session, which did come 
to an end. Thereby, it had created a situation that the suit had been 
rendered altogether infructuous, and in case the appeal filed by 
Mr. Cotton against the interlocutory injunction was dismissed the 
petitioners would not derive any benefit. The petitioners did not ask 
for leave to institute a fresh suit on the same cause of action. They 
only asked for an order to be recorded that the suit was withdrawn. 


Next day, JULY 16th, there was an unexpected development in connection 
with the motion to withdraw the suit. Mr. Langford James now appeared 
before Mr. Justice C. CC. Ghose and applied on behalf of one 
Niranjan Chatterjee that he might be added as a plaintiff to that suit. 
The Counsel said that his client was a zamindar and one of that class 
of persons on behalf of whom the suit had been brought. His client 
was horrified to find that the plaintiffs intended to abandon the suit. In 
& representative suit, any member of a class represented could come in at 
any time and apply to be made a party plaintiff if he thought that 
his interests were not being properly protected or that he had not 
been properly represented. The matter his client wanted to see decided 
was whether the motion of Mr. Donald was incompetent, illegal, and 
ulira vires. 

It appeared however that this Mr. Chatterji was an inspired person 
set up by the defendants to stop the suit from being stifled in the 
appeal by the withdrawal. The Judge however allowed the original 
plaintiffs to withdraw and also allowed the new plaintiff to come in. 

On JULY 18th, further complications came in. Mr. Dhirendranath Roy, 
Swarajist M. L. C, and a zamindar, applied to be made another party 
plaintiff in the suit and asked for the removal of Mr. Niranjan Chatterji 
on the allegation that the application of Mr. Niranjan was a collusive one 
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and that he did not represent the interests of the plaintiffs but that 
of the defendants. It was submitted to the Court that if Mr. Chatterji 
was allowed to carry on that suit, it would mean that the Ministers 
were both plaintiffs and defendants and that this was a_ collusive 
affair. Counsel said that this gentleman was a puppet who had been got 
hold of by the Ministers to figure as a plaintiff, so that the Ministers 
would really be plaintiffs and defendants. Therefore, they were asking 
for an opportunity to enquire as to whether Mr. Niranjan was a bona 
fide plaintiff or not. The Court directed an enquiry into the allegations. 


On JULY 21st before a Special Bench of the High Court the 
original plaintiffs made an appeal to havo all these mattors settled before 
Mr. Cotton's appeal against the injunction was heard. There were 
interminable arguments and counter-argumonts, allegations and counter- 
allegations before the Court by all the parties present. The end at 
last came suddenly on the next day when all these cases fell through. 


The New Legislative Rules 


On JULY 21st a “Gazette of India [Extraordinary was issued an- 
nouncing an amendment made to the Indian Legislative Rules with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. The amendment was by 
way of addition to the Rules concerning Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils of the Provinces. The additional rule as _ revards 
the Legislative Assembly said:—‘‘An estimate may be presented to the 
Assembly for an additional or supplementary grant to which the Assembly 
has previously refused its assent or the amount of which the Assembly 
has reduced.” 


The new Rule relating to the All Provincial Legislatures said :—‘‘ An 
estimate may be presented to the Council for an additional supplementary 
grant in respect of any demand to which the Council has previously 
refused its assent or the amount of which the Council has reduced 
either by reduction of the whole grant or by omission or reduction of 
any of the items of expenditure of which the giant is composed.” 

The result of this announcement was that on July 22nd the Chief 
Justice pointed out to counsels appearing on all these cases thut in 
view of the new rules promulgated by the Government of India, “‘the 
discussion of the various matters which have already been raised in this 
Court have become largely academic with the exception of the question, 
which was raised in Mr. Cotton's appeal as to whether the learned Judge 
sitting on the Original Side has jurisdiction to grant anu interlocutory 
injunction.” 

The Advocate General agreed and the Chief Justice in passing the 
final judgment said :— 


“The result of the arrangement arrived at is that the suit is to be 
withdrawn. It is clearly understood and affects not only the original 
plaintiffs but Mr. Chatterji and Mr. Roy. The learned Advocate-General 
has stated that in view of the announcement in tho “Gazette of India 
Fxtraordinary” he did not think it reasonable to ask this Court to 
proceed with the hearing of Mr. Cotton’s appeal. 

‘The result is therefore that the suit is withdrawn and the appeal 
of Mr. Cotton is dismissed and the other appeals are all dismissed.” 


The Bengal Legislative Council 


CALCUTTA—AUGUST SESSION 1924. 


Soon after a “Gazotteo Extraordinary” was issued by the Bengal 
Government announcing that “the Governor is pleased to appoint Tuesday, 
the 26th August for a meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council” to 
1ecousider the grant of the Ministers’ salary and other rejected demands. 
Accoidingly the Bengal Legislative Council opened on the 26th August 
1924 in an atmosphere of tense suspense. The great fight about the 
Ministers’ salary had reached its last stage and the final fight was awaited 
with an impatient and nervous silence. The House was packed to the 
full, both by members and visitors, and a great crowd awaited outside 
the Council Hall to hoar the result. 

Bengal at this time was full of intrigues; canvassing for votes, 
both for and against the Ministers’ salaries, went on in a manner 
which savoured of dishonesty. Lord Lytton made it known that the 
3rd. Minister will be appointed from among those who vote for the 
Government. On the day the Council met the Swarajist organ, “ Jhe 
Forward” of Calcutta printed facsimilies of two letters under the 
captious headlines of “ Bait—Bluff—Bribery—Which ?”—which sealed 
the fate of Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq at least, and exposed the tactics of the 


Government. The letters aro as follows :— 
Calcatta, 


The 24th July, 1924, 


My dea: Rai Bahadu, 

You 1émemtar tne talk J had with you on the day you Icft Calcutta, By earnest 
effoit I have now scttled everything and you must be icady to come hele at a moment’ 
notice with sufficient money For my pait, I] will not be idle and will go on hammezing 
every one Who has got power and influence till I have achiewd my object. As to your 
pait, please heep the money 1eady £0 that there may be no time Jost as soon ab | send 
you a wire to come. Lou may take the whole affai settled and I may ask you to 


act accolding y, y i 
ous sincelely 


A, WX, Fuziu) Hug 

Ra: Rahadui, Peary Lall Doss, M.L C., Dacca 

7, Hungerford Stieet, Calcttta, 
18, VIII 1924 
My dear Rai Bahadur, 

I have yust heard that when you werc heie on the 5th July you wele rather put out 
to hear that 6; N Ray was going to be the uext minister, I wish you would ask me be- 
fore you beluve any o1 these 2umouls , they aie being set up simply to alienate our friends. 
You may take it that I do not usually go back on my word and your name has alitady been 
mentioned at the prope quaita1, But please do not forget you must get Allabux to come 


and vote for us. ou took chaige of him. 
Yours sinceiely, 


S, BR. Das. 


Before the main discussion of the day was taken up, Mr. D. N. Roy 
wanted a ruling from the Chair about his notice of motion asking for 
leave to move for the adjournment of the business of the Council for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter of grave public importance, 
viz, the Governor's insulting language on the womanhood of Bengal. 
The President naturally ruled it out of order. 

Then came the notorious motion for the Salary of Ministers. 
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Demand for the Ministers’ Salaries 


The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Rs. 1,60,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head General Administration (Trans- 
ferred) on account of the salaries of the Ministers. 


Mr. D. N. ROY rose to a point of order. This demand, he said, 
could not be moved at all. There was no provision either in the 
Government of India Act or under the Rules framed thereunder which 
enabled a grant which had been once refused by the House to be 
moved again. 


The PRESIDENT replied that the answer was very simple. The 
notification in the Gazette of India Extraordinary stated that the Governor 
General-in-Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State had been 
pleased to direct that further amendments be made and under these 
amendments this demand for a grant was properly in order. He ruled 
that the motion was in order. 


Mr. D. N. ROY rose to a second point of order on the amended 
rule. The rule according to the notification in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary was in the exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section 
(5) of Section 129A of the Government of India Rules. Under sub- 
section (3), which was peremptory, the rules had to be laid before 
both the Houses of Parliament and sanctioned by them. The notification 
did not say that this had been done in the case of the amended 
rules. Until that was done this amended rule was ‘ultra vires’ and 
had not had the force of law. 


The PRESIDENT said that quite an ingenious point had been raised 
by Mr. Roy. He appreciated the ingeniousness of it, but it was not 
a point of order and perhaps Mr. Roy in the secret recess of his heart 
felt that. These amended rules were in order, and if Mr. Roy had 
any grievance he could represent the matter to the Government of India. 
This was in perfect order and he called on Mr. Donald to proceed. 


The Hun. Mr. DONALD said: “ This demand is intended to make 
provision in the Budget of the current year for the payment of the 
salaries to those holding appointment of Ministers to the Government 
of Bengal. It covers the saluries of two Ministers for 12 months from 
the Ist April last and of a third Minister as from September 1 to 
the close of the year. This third Minister has not yet been appointed. 
In the absence of any provision for such a salary it has not been 
possible to appoint a third Minister and unless and until the motion 
I am now putting forward is carried no third Minister can be 
appointed. The original demand for provision for the salaries of 
Ministers, when the estimates were presented last cold weather was 
rejected by the Council on the 24th March by ao majority of one, on 
the motion of Moulvi Muhammad Nurvl Huq Chaudhuri. It is the 
desire of Government that this matter be placed again before the Council, 
and before dealing with the main issue, I shall first explain the reasons 
which impelled Government to bring the matter again before the Council. 
This demand is not a supplementary demand—a supplementary demand 
is intended to meet a case where the amount voted in the Budget 
has proved insufficient. It is not an additional demand as it is 
not a new need, a need not contemplated when the Budget was 
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presented. It is an old demand presented for reconsideration, and in 
putting it forward now we have been guided by the observation con- 
tained in Clanse 11 of the Report of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament. In connection with demands for reserved subjects the 
Governor has the power to restore a rejected demand by a certificate 
that the expenditure is essential to the proper administration of the 
subject—to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. In this 
way, the Governor has the power to review the decision of the Council 
in respect of any particular demard, but it was laid down by the 
Joint Committee that the Governor, if so advised by his Ministers, 
would be justified in asking the Council to reconsider the decision on 
any particular provision. It is in the spirit of that recommendation 
that we now ask the Council to consider again the demands I am now 
making, and the 1easons wedo soare: firstly, that we feel that the vote 
of the Council on the 24th March last was given under & misapprehension 
without sufficient knowledge of the constitutional issues involved, and 
secondly, that the decision was inconsistent with the action of the Council 
on February 25, when they threw out what was tantamount to a vote 
of ‘no confidence’ in the Ministers. In the face of these two conflicting 
conclusions, avd with an apparently imperfect knowledge of the constitu- 
tional issues, it is necessary that we should have the considered opinion 
of this Council. 

‘Now, the Council can only have had two objects in rejecting the demand 
which was made in this connection last March. The first was to mark 
their dissatisfaction with the existing form of constitution, and by refusing 
supplies for the employment of any Ministers to force the Governor 
to administer temporarily the transferred Departments without the 
help of any Ministers, and ultimately to induce Parliament to amend 
the constitution in the sense desired. The second object perhaps was 
to express dissatisfaction with the policy of the existing Ministers and 
to secure the appointment of others. These two objects are entirely 
distinct and separate, but I fancy that they are somewhat mixed in the 
minds of many members who voted for the rejection of this demand 
in March last. 


‘Let me deal with the second one first. If it were the object 
of members to pass a vote of censure on the two existing Ministers, 
which would necessitate their resignation and the appointment of others 
in their place, they entirely frustrated that object by the action which 
they took, since by including in their vote the salary of a Minister 
who had not yet heen appointed, and could not therefore be the 
ohject of censure, they deprived it of any character of a vote of 
censure, aud by Jeaving no funds for the payment of any Minister 
they made impossible the appointment of any successors 1f the ex- 
isting Ministers had resigned. As an expression of dissatisfaction, there- 
fore, with the policy of my two honourable colleagues, the rejection 
of the whole demand for their salaries was mistaken and failed in 
its object. I hope that no one will repeat that mistake on this day, and 
imagine that by voting for the rejection of theo demand I am now 
making he is expressing any disapproval of either the persons or 
policy of the Ministers. 


“Now, let me deal with ‘the other object which was no doubt 
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uppermost in the minds of those who voted against the Ministers’ 
salaries last March—the object, namely, of obtaining a new constitution 
by wrecking the existing one. 


‘The failure to make provision for any Ministers was an uncons- 
titutional act. It has been justified and defended as consistent with 
the terms of section 72D which authorises the Council to reduce or 
reject any demands for grants that may be submitted to them. But 
it is an elemental principle of law that no section of a statute oan 
authorise that which is inconsistent with or opposed to the object of 
the whole statute, and I will show that the action of the Council, 
which it is sought to be justified by reference to Section 72D is in 
fact inconsistent with provisions of the rest of the Act. The adminis- 
tration of the Transferred Subjects is the particular duty of Ministers. 
“In relation to Transferred Subjects” says the Government of India 
Act 1919, “the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers.” It is therefore clearly contemplated in the Act that the 
Transferred Subjects shall be administered by Ministers. Indeed, this 
is the main feature which differentiates the Act of 1919 from all ite 
predecessors and embodied the declared policy of Parliament to estab- 
lish immediately an element of responsibility in the Provincial Govern- 
ment with a view to the ultimate establishment of complete respon- 
sible Government in British India. Now, if there are to be Minis- 
ters, there must be a salary attached to the office. As Sir Hugh 
Stephenson said in the course of the debate on the 24th March, if 
you are going in for a democratic constitution, you must so fix the 
salary of your Ministers that it will not only be the rich that can 
accept such posts. This has been the principle of all democracies. 
Ministers must be given a salary which will make it possible to 
obtain men of the required calibre from any class of society. Section 
52 of the Act provides that there may be paid to a Minister 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive Council 
unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the Council. Hitherto, 
we have made provision for the salaries of three Ministers. It has 
so far been held that three Ministers are essential for the discharge 
of the duties connected with the administration of the Transferred 
Subjects and their salaries have been paid at the same rate as that 
fixed for the members of the Executive Council. Until the current 
yoar, these arrangements, the number of Ministers, and the salary paid 
have been confirmed by the vote of the Council. By its vote on 
March 24, the Council rejected the entire provision for the salaries 
of Ministers. Such action is entirely contrary to the spirit of the cons- 
titution. The provisions of Section 52 of the Act do not contemplate 
honorary Ministers, and as I have already said, such would not be in 
accordance with the princ'ple of democratic constitutions. The intention 
of the section has reference to the Ministers salary in relation to that 
of a Member of Council, but clearly aims at the provision of a definite 
salary—a salary sufficient to obtain a suitable Minister. In refusing the 
salaries of Ministers, the Council have therefore gone beyond the spirit 
of the constitution. 


‘Had the present Ministers not consented to carry on, it would 
have been necessary to have recourse to the provisions of the Trans- 
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ferred Subjects Temporary Administration Rules. These rules provide 
for the temporary administration of Transferred Subjects in the absence 
of Ministers, but only until such time as a Minister is appointed to 
administer the subject. This again contemplates the appointment of 
Ministers, but in the absence of provision for payment of Minieters, if 
the Council continued to withhold such provision, such administration 
would be prolonged to such an extent, and would be so much more 
than temporary that recourse would have to be taken to measures such 
as the transferred to the reserved list of the Transferred Subjects, a 
going-back on the whole object of the reforms. I cannot believe that 
this Council would seriously contemplate a reversal to the old conditions 
and the loss of the power and responsibilities which have been con- 
ferred on the legislatures. The situation can still be gauged from the 
present conditions With a few exceptions in details the Budgets of the 
Transferred Departments were passed by the Council. The existing 
activities of these departments continue in full. The Council will, I 
think, realise that it would be utterly impossible for the Governor to 
administer all these departments except for a very short period, and 
that period could only be short, when no provision existed for the 
salary of a Minister, and no Minister could therefore be appointed. 
The ultimate result would be the transfer of these departments to the 
reserved list so that they might be administered by members of the 
Executive Council. Is the Council prepared to contemplate this with 
equanimity? Are they prepared to go back to the old system of 
administration? Certain branches of the administration have been made 
over to Ministers selected from members of the Legislative Council 
responsible to the Council. This is a step on the road _ to Self- 
Government, an opportunity for showing the fitness of the people’s 
representatives for the general admiuistration of the Province. Does 
the Council desire to throw away this opportunity and retard the 
advance on the road to Seli-Government? It has been urged that 
the overthrow of the existing constitution will compel Parliament to 
grant a greater measure of Self-Government than has been given under 
the present reforms. Let me remind those who urge this view that 
the present Refoims were the i1esult of a close examination of all the 
possibilities of the situation. ‘They have been given so far only a short 
trial: there may be disabilities aid defects— this is inevitable in a 
transitional system, but the road to Self-Government will be far easier, 
more smooth, if they continue to Le worked than by reversal to the 
old form of administration. 


“The issues which the Council has to determine on the motion 
which I am now making, and on the motion for the reduction on 
the paper are two in number, and | would ask members of the Council 
to bear them clearly in mind and not to confuse them in giving their 
votes. They are: 


‘(1) Does this Council desire to preserve the constitution and main- 
tain the Reforms? Does it want Ministers? If it does, it will reject 
the motion which provide no salaries at all, or only salaries of nominal 
amount or an amount utterly inadequate to secure men of the necessary 
calibre. If it accepts these particular motions for total refusal for re- 
duction, then this means the suspension of the Reforms and the 
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disabilities referred to. This is not an issue connected with the personnel 
of the Ministry. It is a large constitutional issue. Do you desire Minis- 
ters or do you not? Do you desire to maintain the Reforms or not? 
If you desire Ministers, if you wish to retuin Ministers, you must reject 
these particular motions. 

‘(2) The second issue has reference to the pay of Ministers. It is 
within the power of the Council to fix by vote a lower rate of salary 
than that authorised by Section 52 of the Government of India Act to 
be made applicable to any member holding the post of Minister. Any 
reduction made by one or any of such motions will not be interpreted 
as implying a censure on the present Ministers. This is again a ques- 
tion not affecting the particular person in the Ministry. This demand, 
as I have presented it, and as I have already explained, piovide a 
salary equivalent to that of a Member of the Council. It is for the Council 
to determine whether the salary which would follow the adoption of 
the motion is sufficient for a Minister. As I have already said, this 
question has been debated more than once in this Council, and so far 
the conclusion has always been that there should be no differentiation 
between the pay of the Ministers aud that of a Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council. 

“These, I repeat, are impersonal issues. They are distinct from and 
have a wider aspect of the personnel. They involve tho whole cons- 


titution.” 
The Refusal. 


Mr. Akhil Chandra DUTTA moved: 


‘That the demand for Rs. 1,60,000, under the head ’22— General 
Administration (Transferred) on account of the salaries of the Ministers, 
be refused.” 

In doing so andin reply to the arguments advanced by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Donald, Mr. Dutta said: “ Here we are in this gilded Chamber assem- 
bled under the summons of His Excellency and after the pronounce- 
ment of the people’s verdict on this motion for the grant of the Ministers 
salaries. It is about a little over five months that the original demand 
was refused by this Council. The question is what has happened since 
then to alter their fosition. Two things have been said. One is 
whether they are going to refuse it on constitutional issue or they are 
going to refuse it on the ground of want of confidence in the present 
Ministers. So far as the first point is concerned, Diarchy must go 
(hear hear). That has been the verdict of the people from one end 
of this country to the other. 

Mr. Villiers :—Question, question. 

Mr. Dutta:—“ There could be no question, I was careful enough to 
say the people of this country (hear, hear). That has beon the verdict 
and the final and vocal pronouncement of the people of this country, 
not only of No-changers, not only of Non-co-operators, not only of the 
Swarajists or of the Nationalists, but I say that that has been the 
verdict of most of the most Moderate people, the ultra-Moderates and 
the Constitutionalists. (Cries of hear, hear). 

“ What is this verdict about the Diarchy and the Ministers? It has 
been said that the Ministers are mere puppets, mere figure heads— 
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absolutely exercising no power at all. It has been said, not by irres- 
ponsible people like ourselves (laughter), that these Ministers are mere 
glorified under-Secretaries. I say that advisedly, because they are not 
only dominated by the Governor or the Finance Minister but by the 
Under-Secretary (ories of hear, hear, pathetic, and laughter). Who has 
pronounced this verdict? Our ex-Ministers and Ministers, including 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, that Prinoe of Moderates. If that is so, they 
must go. But I am very anxious to emphasise on one fact. Although 
that is the feeling in the country, I must point out that when in 
March last we refused the Ministers’ salary, it was not on that cons- 
titutional issue that we refused it but we refused it on the ground 
of no confidence. Our position was absolutely clear at the time. We 
said subsequently that we refuse the Ministers’ salary, because these 
Ministers are not tbe peoples men, because they voted against the 
popular verdict on the question of the release of the political prisoners, 
on the repeal of the repressive laws, and on the question of transfer- 
ring more departments to the Transferred side. Kven the benighted 
Assam Minister supported the popular party on this last question (hear, hear.) 
That was the position we too took up at the time and that was the position 
taken up not only by the Nationalists but even by the Swarajists. I must 
refer to one typical instance, I mean the speech of Mr. Nurul Huq 
Choudhury, who said this: ‘ This Council knows that my friend Mr. J. M 
Sen Gupta sometime ago sent in a notice of a resolution in which he 
Wanted to move a vote of no confidence in the Ministers, but the 
President disallowed it saying that at the time when the Ministers’ salary 
would be coming up for discussion before the Council, if the Council 
pass the resolution refusing the whole demand, it will be taken as a 
vote of consure on the administration, or rather a vote of censure on 
the Ministers, or rather a vote of no confidence in the Ministers.” 

The PRESIDENT :—“ Mr. Dutta, I hope you are not going to credit 
me with any version of my ruling that might have been given by 
Mr. Nurul Hug. If you refer to some statement which I am supposed 
to have made, you will please read it from the printed proceedings 
of the Council.” 

Mr. Dutta:—“I am not at all referring to that ruling. In fact 
my attention is confined to the position taken up by those gentlemen 
who refused the salary. So far as my point goes, I am content to 
adhere to the position that we took in March last. In other words, 
so far as I am concerned, I ask you. gentlemen, to refuse this grant 
on the self-same ground, namely, want of confidence in the Ministers 
(hear, hear). 


“But although the question of constitutional issue was not raised 
at the time when the Ministers salary was refused, a constitutional 
issue of a far-reaching consequence has arisen since then in consequence 
of that decision and in consequence of the attitude of His Excellency the 
Governor and the Ministers. What was the constitutional position 
created by that decision of the House? That position was this: 
Ministers ought to have resigned and ought to have made to resign. 
That would have been the inevitable result. That is not merely my 
view. That was the view taken up by His Excellency in the Council 
Chamber on March 18, when he said that he had not come to make 
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a speech, but he had come to state as to what would happen if the 
Budget was rejected. The first thing that His Excellency said was 
that not only the present Ministers would have to resign but no 
other Ministers would be appointed in that place because there would 
be no funds. That was the view of His Excellency. But had the 
Ministers resigned? Ought not they have walked out, bags and 
baggages! They ought to have cleared out. His Excellency had not 
asked them to resign. Therefore His Excellency has not acted up to 
constitution. After waiting for a reasonable time, I sent in a _ notice 
of a resolution demanding that the Ministers should be asked to 
resign in view of the refusal of their salary by the Council. But 
my resolution was disallowed on the giound that it was not tho 
primary concern of the Bengal Government. I felt at the time that it was a 
‘colossal hoax (laughter) to suggest that tho Bengal Government has 
nothing to do with the retention of the Bengal Ministers. I do not 
know if the Government of Honolulu will solve that question (renewed 
laughter). But what is the constitutional position so far as _ the 
Ministers are concerned? Inspite of the vote of censure, they are 
still thore sitting tight on their adamant guddee setting at naught the 
verdict of the country, loyal to the bureaucracy, irresponsible to the 
elected representative of the people—going to the lobby uniformly, 
indiscriminately, with the officials under their bidding, express or 
implied—dancing in joy over the discomfiture of the elected members 
and dying of heait-failure over the defeat of the  officials—anxious to 
eat the salt of the people but always conspiring with the enemy.” 


The PRESIDENT ;--Mr. Dutta, your time is up. Just finish your 
sentence. 

Mr. DUTTA :—“ What I want to say is that the people want full 
Provincial Autonomy. <A little bird whispers in our cars that the two 
Ministers, only the other day, went to the length of opposing any further 
advance on the ground that the electors are not educated enough. The 
question is, are Ministers lawfully and constitutionally holding their office 
or are they mere trespassers? ” 


With these words Mr. Dutta commended his resolution for the 
acceptance of the House. 


Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, in supporting the motion, said : 


‘1 ask my friends in this Council to vote for this motion and against 
the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Donald as a protest against the conduct, 
I should say, of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in getting our 
rights challenged in such a way behind our back and getting this 
demond before us unconstitutionally, We, in Bengal, whether we be 
Moderates or No-changers or Swarajists or Iix-Ministers—are of opinion 
that Diarchy must go. My friend Mr. Dutta has asked you to vote 
for his motion rejecting this demand for the salary of the Ministers 
on the ground that by that motion we would say that the Ministers 
do not enjoy our confidence. J say that not only this resolution, if 
carried, would show that the Ministers do not enjoy our confidence 
but so far as this side of the House is concerned, so far as the 
Swaraj Party is concerned, and so far as the Nationalists and those 
who do not believe in Diarchy are concerned, this resolution, if carried, 
would show that we vote against Diarchy and we do not object to the 
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administration of the Transferred Department being taken up by His 
Excellency the Governor. Let us carry this and let us see how long 
His Excellency would carry on the administration of the Province. (Cries 
of hear, hear). 

Mr. MANMATHA NATH ROY (Howrah) supported the motion for the 
rejection of the Ministers’ salary and strongly repudiated the suggestion 
of the Hon'ble Mr. Donald that the members in refusing the salary on 
March last had not acted in full appreciation of the constitutional 
issue involved. 


Mr. NURUL HUQ CHOWDHURY in rising to support the motion 
for the rejection of the Ministers salary said that they had been 
accused of offering bribes but “I know” he remarked, “that the 
Government also offered bribes.” 

The President: That does not arise on the resolution. The 
question of taking or giving bribes does not arise on this motion. 

Mr. Nurul Huq: It docs arise in this way :— 

The President: The question does not arise. I do not think I 
ought to repeat it again, Mr. Nurul Hug. 

Mr. Nurul Huq: A bait has been offered that those who will 
vote with the Government will have the Ministry. 

The President: You must obey my ruling. I cannot allow this 
constant disobedience. 

Mr. B. CHAKRABARTY said :—“On the last occasion when this 
matter came for the consideration of this House, I was not privileged 
to be hore and make clear the position and the attitude of the Nation- 
alist members of this House whom I have the honour to lead. As it 
is quite possible that my career of usefulness here may be cut short 
on this occassion also by a communication from His Excellency dolivered 
through a special messenger at any moment, I am taking this early 
opportunity of having my say on this question. I desire at the 
outset to make it clear that asa party though opposed to diarchy on 
principle, we are not committed to any policy of obstruction, pure and 
simple. This being a very short outline of our general policy, let me 
now turn to a consideration of the particular motion before the House. 
Speaking from a constitutional point of view, which is also the com- 
monsense point of view and was until lately the legal point of view, 
the vote of this House on the question of the salaries of the Ministers 
on the last occasion was tantamount to a vote of no confidence 
in them and should have been followed immediately by their resignation, 
which, I venture to submit, should have been accepted. This would 
have been the self-respecting course for the Ministers in question, a 
course which would also have redounded to the upholding of the con- 
stitution and the dignity of this House for which, I suppose, we all 
are and ought to be anxious. Instead of this, we have been witnesses 
to the sorry spectacle of a change in the Rules of this House in the 
face of an injunction from the High Court. Nothing could have been 
more humiliating and subversive of the dignity of this House and of 
its constitution, about which so much is heard. Besides the commonsense, 
the constitutional and the dignified course would not have led to any 
deadlock in practice as, I believe, there are many members of this House 
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who are not pledged on principle either to the non-acceptance of office 
or to downright unmitigated obstruction. In matters like the present 
we have to act on first principles and to so act as to broaden and 
liberalise, if we can, the constitution, even as it is, from “ precedent to 
precedent.’ We have, therefore, after mature consideration of all the 
Circumstances decided as a party to oppose this motion and vote against 
its acceptance. 


Mr. D. P. KHAITAN said that the motion involved a question of 
great constitutional importance. Mr. Akhil Chunder Dutta had said that 
he did not move the motion with the intention of bringing the Reforms 
to an end but because he and his party had no confidence in the 
present Ministers. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta had said that his party put 
the question on the constitutional issue that diarchy was bad and must 
come to an end and that this motion was an instrument whereby they 
wanted to kill it. So far as the speaker was concerned he was not a 
lover of Dyarchy and as _ such he was opposed to it as Mr. Das and 
his friends were. Mr. C. R. Das and his party had openly said that 
they wanted to kill diarchy and they did not care if the Government 
took it over. Mr. Chakravarty said that they did not want that the 
Transferred Department should be taken over but that the motion was 
made because they had no confidence in the present Ministers. The 
Hon. Mr. Donald had made it clear that the passing of this motion 
would be interpreted by them as meaning that this Council did not 
want any Ministry. Having regard to the clear interpretation expressed 
on behalf of Government he was in favour of this motion put forward 
by the Hon. Mr. Donald. 


Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER said that in his opinion the 
vote was demanded for the retention of the two Ministers who had flouted 
the House and flouted public opinion. He believed that the future of 
India lay in evolution and that evolution should be properly followed 
on constitutional lines. He was sorry to realise that the Moderate party 
at the present day was vot in power. If there was an organised party, 
how was it that during the last election, that in every constituency 
Mr. C. R. Das and his party had won. Being a believer in constitu- 
tionalism he objected to anything going against the spirit and letter of the 
constitution. Asa staunch Moderate he was to work out the constitution 
to its best advantage—not that he loved diarchy. Inthe resolution were they 
working out the constitution? Mr. Mitter had no reason to be ashamed 
of publicly renouncing the view. Self-Government would be attained by 
the natural good-will of Indians and Englishmen alike. It had been 
said that if this motion was rejected there would be an end of diarchy. 
If the authorities were dissatisfied because the salaries of the Ministers 
were refused there might be a consequence. If that consequence was 
possible the responsibility would not be to this House. He concluded 
with a final appeal to Mr. Fazlul Huq to put an end to this hu 
mniliation. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZLUL HUQ said :—I rise not to make any speech 
with reference to the question that is now before the House but only 
to say a few words by way of personal explanation. A certain letter 
has been published to-day in the “Forward” and is being circulated to 
the members of the Council. 

29 
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Mr. B. Chakravarty :—Is he in order? 
The President :—He is giving a personal explanation. 


Mr. A. C. Banerjee :—Is he in order? He is making a reference 
to & newspaper. 


The President :—Please go on, Moulavi Saheb. 
Mr. C. R. Das:—No speaker has referred to it. 


The President :—It is always a well-recognised rule that any member 
is entitled to make any personal explanation with regard to any parti- 
cular matter. 


Mr. Huq:—I wish my friends would only listen to me. 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta:—Give the explanation to the Court. 


Mr Huq:—As regards this letter I make this submission publicly 
that I never wrote any such letter, that the letter is not genuine and 
it appears to be somewhat of a forgery. I know some three or four 
days ago a friend of mine whose name I would not mention—a member 
of the Council mentioned to me such a letter was in circulation. I told 
him that 1 never saw any such letter. Hetold me that the letter was 
addressed toacertuin Rai Bahadur. And somehow or other I got a 
copy of the letter from the orginal supplied to me and I find that 
the letter purports to a gentleman who does not at all exist. Mr. C. 
R. Das is the editor of the paper in which that letter is published. 
He may kindly let me know the name of the address of that letter 
so that the whole world may know that this letter cannot be a genuine 
one because if it was genuine it would have been addressed by an 
imaginary person. If he has no objection I ask him in all fairness to 
supply to me or the Hon. Mr. Donald or His Excellency the Governor 
so that an enquiry may be necessary. An enquiry will show what a 
glaring forgery has been perpetrated. As regards the point at issue 
I do no wish to say every thing on the point at issue except that 
with all my heart I say that so far as diarchy is concerned it comes 
to an end to-day. 


Mr. C.R. DAS said :—I did not know before I came here and 
before my friend, the Hop. Mr Fazlul Huq got up to speak, that I should 
have to say anything about myself being the editor of a paper, but 1 must 
obey the President's ruling. All that I desire to say is that I repeat 
in this House that the signature is the signature of Mr. Fazlul Hug 
{cries of hear hear; shame, shame). If he wants information and 
fuither paiticulars, anywhere he takes me to I shall prove what I say 
(hear, hear). This isnot the place but if he institutes any case or 
takes metocourt, I shall prove tothe satisfaction of every honest and 
impaitial Judge that that signature is his sigrature (cries of hear, 
hear and prolonged cheers). 


Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhury :—This is the challenge, take it up. 
The President :—That incident in closed. 


Amendment Carried. 


The amendment was then put to the vote and a division was 
demanded. When the members were proceeding to the lobbies, some 
deadationalist members were heaid to complain that Maulvi Abdul Jabbar 
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sities was pulling a member in order to take him to the “Noes” 
obby. 


At the close of thedivision and before the result was announced 
the President summoned Mr. Palwan before him and said, “Your 
conduct was of a disorderly character. If you go on like this, I shall 
suspend you from attending the rest of the session. 


The amendment was declared carried, 68 voting for and 66 
against it. 


The announcement was received with hilarious cries of “Resign, 
Resign—the verdict of Bengal has been given’ from the Nationalist 
benches. 


The following is the Division List :— 


For THE AMBNDMENT. 


Maulvi Asimuddin Ahmed, Manulvi Zannoor Ahmed, Mr. Altaf Ali, Mr. Ramesh 
Ch, Bagchee, Maulvi Kader Baksh, Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, Mr. Satya Kishore 
Banerjea, Mr, A. C, Banerjea, Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, Mr. Bejoy Krishna Basu, 
Mr. Byomkesh Chakravarty. Mr. Jogindra Chandra Chakravarty, Mr. Snudarsan 
Chakravarty, Mr. Umesh Chandra Chatterjee, Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhari, Manilvi 
Mobammed Nurul Huq Chowdburi, Maulv: Syed Abdur Rob Chowdhuri, Mr, Nimal 
Chandra Chunder, Dr Mohini Muhan Das, Mr. C. R. Das, Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, 
Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Baroda Prasad De, Maulvi Abdul Gafur. Mr, 
Khagendra Nath Ganguly, Mr. 8. N. Haldar, Mr. Sha Syed Emdadul Hog, Maalvi 
Savedal Haque, Manlv! Wahid MHossain, Moulv: Aftab Hossain Joardar, Mr, 
Debendralal Khan, Manulvi Abdul Raschid Khan, Manulavi Amanat Khan, Maulavi 
Mahiuddin Khan, Raja Reshee Case Law, Maulv: Basar Mahommad, Mr, Mahendra- 
nath Maity, Mr. Jogendra Nath Mitra, Mr, Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Sir Provas 
Chandra Mitra, Mr, Taraknath Mukherjee, Mahara) Kumar Srish Chandra Nandl, 
Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, Mr. Monmohan Neogi, Maulav: Abdul Quadir, Mr, 
Prosonna Deb Raikut, Mr. Abinash Chandra Roy, Mr. Anil Baran Roy, Mr, Surendra 
Nath Roy, Dr. Kumnd Sankar Roy, Kumar Shivasekhareewar Roy, Mr. Manmatha- 
nath Roy, Mr. Satcowripati Roy, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Mr, D, N. Roy, Dr. 
Kiron Sankar Roy, Rat Bahadur Satyendra Nath Roy Chowdhuor!, Mr, Hemaota 
Kumar Sarkar, Mr, Naliniranjan Sarcar, Maulvi Allah Bukeh Sarcar, Mr. B. N, 
Sasma!l, Mr. N. C, Sen, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Arnon Chandra Singha, Dr, A 
Subrawardy, Mr. H. 8, Subrawardy, Maulavi Rajibuddin Tarafdar, snd Moulavi 
Muhammad Yaein, 


AGAINST THE AMENDMENT. 


Mr. C. Addams Williams, Maulavi Tayebuddin Ahmed, Mr, 8. Mahboob Aley, 
Maulavi1 Sayyed Sultan Ali, Mr. R. N. Band, Rai Bahadur A. C. Banerjea, Rai 
Saheb Panchanan Barman, Mr. H, Barton, Mr. Jatindranath Basu, Khan Bahador 
Mirza Shujat Ali Beg, Sir Willoughby Carey, Khan Bahadur Moulavi Mohamed 
Choinuddin, Maulavi Fazlul Karim Chowdhury, Mr. D. J. Coben, Mr. C QG. Cooper, 
Mr, B. J. Corcorar, Mr, W. C, Carie, Mr. Charu Chandra Das, Mr, M, Daud, Mr, 
G. C. Dey, The Hon, Mr, J Donald, Ra: Bahadur Pearylal Doss, Mr G. 8. Dutt, 
Mr. B. E, G. Eddis, The Hon, Mr. T, Kmerson, Khan Bahadur K, G. M. Faroqul, 
Mr, J. Campbell Forrester, The Hon. Hadj1 M, K. Ghuznavi, Sir George Godirey, 
Mr, Badridas Goenka, Mr. S, Woode, Mr. A. D, Cardon, Mr, P, N. Saha, Khan 
Babadur Kazi Zahirnl Hug, Major General R. Heard, Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Masharuf Hussain, Manulvi Ekramal Hug, The Hon, Maniavi A, K, Fazl-ul-Haug, 
Mr. F. E. Jamer, Mr. A. K. Jameson, Mr. Debi Prosad Khaitan, Haj: Lal Mabam- 
mad, Mr. H. C. Liddel, Mr. A. Marr, Mr, Syed M, Masib, Mr. A. N, Moberly, 
Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr. 8, C, Mookherjee, Mr. Khawja Nazima- 
uddin, Mr. E, F. Oaten, Maulavi Md. Abdul Jabbar Palwan, Mr. T, J, Phelphs, 
Mr. J. Y. Phillip, The Hon, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr, A, F. Rahaman, The Hon. 
Maharaja Bahadur Khaunieh Chandra Roy, Mr. K. C, Roy Chowdhbari, Mr. 8. N. 
Roy, Raja Manilall Singha Roy, Khan Bahadur Manlav: Abdus Salam, Mr. 8. A. 
Ss M. J. H. L. Swan, Mr, W. L, Travers, Mr. E. Villeiraand Mr. J. A. 

oodhead. 
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The following were either abant or did not vote :—Nawab Bahadur Saiyid 
Nawab Ali Obowdhuri, Mr. Nagendra Narayan Roy, Mr, Tarit Bhutan Roy, Mr. 
Sailaja Nath Roy Chowdbori, Mr, Braj-ndra Kishore Rey Chowdhor: and Major 
Huetain Sobrawardy, 


Other Items 


The rest of the business was transacted without speeches. 

The Council agreed to a demand for Rs. 45,000 on account of the 
leave allowance of the Registrar, Local Self-Government Department. 

A sum of Rs. 1500 was granted on account of grant to the 
Varendra Research Society. 

Another sum of Rs. 6,35,400 was granted on account of the pay 
of Inspecting Officers of the Education Department and Rs. 5,88,000 
for expenditure under Medical Establishment. A sum of Rs. 2,30,000 
was also granted to meet the deficit of the Calcutta University. 

Another sum of Rs. 50,000 was granted to assist in the formation 
of village anti-malarial societies on a co-operation basis. 

The Council rejected a demand of Rs. 10,000 for expenditure in con- 
nection with the British Empire Exhibition. 


SECOND DAY—27TH AUGUST 1924. 


The Calcutta Police Buildings 


On the 27TH AUGUST after interpellations were over, the pro- 
ceedings of the Council commenced with the adjourned discussion of 
the motion moved hy the Hon’ble Mr. Donald for a sum of Rs. 4,65,472 
for expenditure under the head ‘“ 41—Civil Works” for the Calcutta 
Police Building Scheme. 


Kumar Shib Shekhareswar ROY moved as an amendment that the 
demand be refused. 


Dr. Bidhan Chandra ROY supported the Kumars amendment. He 
said, assuming that there was the necessity of having better sanitary 
conditions for policemen, the question was how to raise the money for 
that purpose. 


Mr. DONALD said that, it could be done, either by raising a loan 
or by using the unspent balance. He favoured the latter course. Dr. Roy 
was of opinion that raising aloan for the purpose would be better than 
using the unspent balance. At this Mr. Donald made a suggestion. He 
said that if the motion was passed he was prepared to ear-mark 
Rs. 17% lakhs out of the balance to be spent for subjects outside those 
managed by the Executive Council. 


Mr. C. R. DAS: If Mr. Donald will agree that Rs. 174 Jakhs be 
spent for any of the Subjects of the Transferred Department and 
placed in the hands of a Committee to be appointed by this House, 
then he can accept Mr. Donald’s suggestion,—not that Rs. 17% lakhs 
be ear-marked, because it seems to be 80 vague. 


The President: But I understand as a result of yesterday's voting 
there is not going to be any Transferred Subject. I am rather in 
difficulty. 

Mr. Das: But the result has not yet been declared. How can 
we notice of what bas not been declared ? 
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The President: I am afraid there will be no Ministers after to-day. 


Mr. Das: But how can we act without knowing the result. That 
depends on the Government and not on us. It depends upon the 
Legal Advice the Government get. 

Mr. Donald: I cannot accept the suggestion that the money be made 
over to a Committee. 

The motion for refusal was carried by 62 to 56 votes. 


On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Ghuznavi the Council voted a sum 
of Rs. 1,50,000 under the Head Civil Works for Houses of Detention 
in Calcutta and Howrah. 


Another Demand for Rs. 50,000 made by the Maharaja‘of Nadia for 
expenditure in connection with the payment of euhanced compensation 
for land acquisition for the Grand Trunk Canal Project was also accepted 
by the Council, 

The Howrah Bridge Bill 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. GHUZNAVI introduced a Bill to provide 
for vho construction, maintenance aud control of a new bridge across the 
Tiver liooghly between Calcutta and Howrah. 

He moved that the said Bill be referred to a Select Committee, con- 
sisting of tha Hon'ble Mr. J. Donald, Mr. G3. C. Dey, Mr. H. C. Liddell, 
Mr. J. A. Woodhead, Sir George Godfrey, Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. 
S. Mahboob Aley, Mr. W. C. Currie, Babu Surendra Nath Ray, 
Babu Badridas Goenka and the mover with instructions to submit 
their report for representation to the Council as soon as_ possible. 


Genesis of the Bill. 
‘Following is the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill :— 


“The existing Howrah Bridge is nearly 50 years old and has 
outlived its span of life, and there is a concensus of opinion that it 
is necessary to construct a new and up to-date bridge at an early 
date. In October 1920 public bodies and representative associations in 
Calcutta were consulted on the various proposals that had been made 
for a new bridge with special reference to tho type which should be 
adopted. In the discussions which ensued the necessity for an opening 
span for the passage of ocean-going steamers was questioned and a 
committee was appointed in June 1921 to investigate the matter. 
This Committee reported in July 1921 that it would suffice to have 
a bridge with a fixed headway ‘permitting the passage of inland 
craft. Government accepted this view and referred the final decision 
as to the type of biidge to be adopted to an expert committee 
presided over by Sir R. N. Mukherjeo, K.C.I.E. This committce 
after having examined the several types of bridges placed before 
them unanimously recommended that the new bridge should be of the 
cantilever type of the dimensions and general descriptions shown in 
their report; they observed that no time should be lost in building 
the new bridge in view of the serious condition of the existing floating 
bridge and the grave consequences which would result from its failure 
and suggested that specifications and tenders should be obtained without 
waiting for a decision on the financial] aspects of the proposals. Gov- 
ernment, however considered that no useful purpose would be served 
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by such action and obtained the necessary particulars from the Consult- 
ing Engineers to the Indian Office. It is now estimated that the total 
cost of the scheme (including approaches and claims for compensation 
put forward by interests injuriously affected) will not exceed Rs. 6,34,00,000. 
In January 1923 a representative committee presided over by the 
Finance Member of Government was appointed to consider proposals for 
financing the schome and to report on the ability of the trade and 
people of Calcutta and its neighbourhood to bear the charges which 
would be involved. The recommendations of the committee, which 
have been accepted by Government, show that it is possible to finance 
a bridge of the cantilever type. This bill is drafted to give effect to 
the recommendatiors of the two last-named committees.” 

The Howble Minister said: ‘I would remind the members of this 
Council that the subject of replacing the presert Howrah Bridge by a 
new one has been under discussion since the year 1909. The present 
Bridge was completed in December 1874 and opened to traffic in 
February 1875. It has therefore been in existence for thirty years 
when the necessity for its replacement first arose. Since then 15 years 
have passed during which the structure of the Bridge has rapidly 
deteriorated and a new bridge which was then considered to be 
recessaly has now become an urgent necessity. 

‘During the fifteen years various committees have been constituted 
aud have made recommendations which for one reason or other have 
been rejected or put aside. 

‘In the year 1921 a new factor entered the field. This was the 
question of the necessity or otherwise of providing an opening span in 
the Bridge to permit sea-going vessels to pass it. A committee investigated 
this point and ieported that an openmg span was not essential and 
that it might be omitted. The result of this recommendation was 
to open a fresh question of the type of bridge to be constructed. 
Till then the generally accepted opinion of the Engineers had been 
that a floating Liidge offered facilities for providing an open span which 
were not possessed by any type of a fixed bridge with a clear span 
fiom shore to shore of the river Hughly. 

‘The new factor in the problem allowed of the reconsideration of 
various types of bridge which had from time to time been suggested 
and in November, 1921 another committee over which Sir Rajendra 
Mukerji presided was constituted to recommend to Government the 
form of bridge which was to be constructed. 


‘In 1922 this committee after weighing the merits and demerits of 
all types recommended a cantilever bridge with a clear span from bank 
to bank of the river in order to avoid obstruction to river traffic. 

‘A rough estimate of the cost of such a bridge was obtained from 
the consulting engineer to the Secretary of State for India and in 
October 1922 an officer of the P. W. D. was deputed to examine the 
projects and give an estimate of its total cost including the cost of 
approaches, land and compeusation for building and for the interest of 
docking companies. 

‘When his figures had been obtained still another committee was 
formed to examine and recommend measures for financing the scheme 
and this committee submitted its report in June 1923. 
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‘The Government have embodied the recommendations of all these 
committees in the Bill which is now before the House. 


‘This Bill is to provide by means of taxation the amount of money 
required to build a cantilever bridge which Government are advised is 
the best type to meet the case. When the Bill is roferred to a select 
committee it will be for that committec to decide what amount of 
money can be spent on the bridge that is, the amount of money 
which they consider to be within a taxable capacity of Calcutta for 
the purpose. Having come to a decision on this point they will 
make a recommendation to the Council who can then decide to accept 
or reject the committee's recommeidation. Then the amount which the 
Council is prepared to agree to, will decide what form of bridge can 
be built for the money. 


‘After introduction, the next stage will be the circulation of the 
Bill for public opinion. The opinions received will then be considered 
by the select committee to which I shall personally call your permission 
to refer the Bill. If that permission is recorded, the solect committee will 
not sit till at least three months time has been given for collecting 
opinion. After consideration in select committee the mombers will have 
a further opportunity for discussion and amendments in the report of 
the committee will be presented to the Council. 

‘It will, therefore, be patent to every one that the mombers of the 
Council will have ample opportunities to voice their views and, if they 
consider it desirable, to pass the Bill ina considerably amended form’. 


Mr. Satyendra Chandra MITTRA moved that the following names be 
added to the list of tho Select Committee :—Mr. C. R. Das, Sir P. C. 
Mitter, Raja Resheecase Law, Messrs H.S. Suhrawardy, Naliniranjan 
Sarkar, Khagen Ganguly, Dr. P. N. Banerji, Messrs Bejoykrishna Bose, 
Taraknath Mukherjce, Satyendra Chandra Mittra, N. C. Sen, A.C. 
Banerji and Nurul Huq Chowdhury. 

Mr. Mittra said that the committee proposed by Mr. Ghuznavi was 
composed of a large number of officials and that went against the very 
spirit of the purpose of such a committee. He wanted to make the 
committee a really representative one. 

The Prosident: Do you move these thirteen names ? 

Mr. Mittra: Yes. 


Mr. Donald said it was not a paity question that theso names 
should be added. 

Dr. Bidhan Ch. Ray: There is no party question here. The name 
of Raja Reshee Case Law is there. 

Mr. C. R. Das: May I point out that he has also included names 
of gentlemen who do not belong to the party? I am only pointing 
out that Dr. Ray is right. 

Mr. W. C. Currie suggested the addition of three more names, 
namely, Messrs G. Morgan, J. T. Philip and R. N. Ban. 

The President put the amendment of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mittra 
to vote which was carried without division. 

The names proposed by Mr. Currie were next put to vote. His 
amendment was also carried by 67 to 53 votes. 
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Mr. NALINI RANJAN SARKAR moved as an amendment that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


He said:—‘I would at the outset refer to a matter which appears 
to me somewhat curious. The present Howrah Bridge is being admin- 
istered by the authorities of the Port of Calcutta and all the steps 
so far taken to place it by a more suitable one have been taken by 
the Reserved Department, under the head of “ Marine.” In fact the 
present bill was drafted and published over the name of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Donald and very recently has it been handed over to the 
Transferred Department of the Hon'ble Mr. Ghuznavi, thereby treating 
it as a local means of commercial significance. This is hardly consis- 
tent with the vital character of its connexion with the Port of Calcutta 
in which view it is properly a central subject and the Government 
of India ought to be fastoned with its construction. And it seems 
pretty clear to me, that it is in order to avoid this proper view that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Ghuznavi has suddenly been put on the saddle though 
they remain in the hands of Mr. Donald. 

‘Coming to the subject matter of the Bill, apart from the intrinsic 
merits and demerits of a cantilever bridge, the estimated cost of Rs. 
6,34 lakhs is out of all proportions to the requirements and_ entirely 
beyond the capacity of the people of this country already over-burdened 
to the point of death; and on this ground of prohibitive cost alone 
we should at once dismiss the idea of going in for a spectacular 
bridge worthy of Calcutta dreamt of by onlookers who have no burden 
to bear. Thore are alternative schemes which may very well suit our 
present requirements costing not more than Rs. 3 crores. This therefore 
is eminently a matter deserving of serious public consideration and 
public opinion should be sought and received before any attempt to 
arrive at a final decision. 


‘Having determined the cost which the country is prepared to bear the 
question of suitable financial adjustment should next be considered. The 
scheme of taxation embodied in the bill is not at all equitable and requires 
readjustment. The people of Calcutta are, as I have said, already over-taxed, 
and cannot go in for the luxury of spectacular effect. On the other hand, the 
Government of India who derive about Rs. 16 crores a year from 
custom revenue from the Port of Calcutta has not been put down for 
a single farthing of contribution. If a bridge at a cost of Rs. 3 
crores is decided upon and if its life be taken at 60 years, about 
Ra. 16 lakhs per annum may serve the necessary purpose and I venture 
to think that the Jiocal and Central Governments, the Railway and 
Steamer Companies and the Calcutta Improvement Trust could between 
them contribute an annual amount sufficient to enable the tax on the 
people of Calcutta and its suburbs to be altogether dispensed with. 

‘It has been proposed to entrust the work of the construction of 
the Bridge to the Trustees of the Improvement Trust of Calcutta. If 
the present position of the Calcutta Improvement Trust be carefully 
analysed it will be found that a Trust which can lock up about a 
crore in a fancy housing scheme at Cossipore, under which up till now 
not more than one person has been given an allotment, should easily 
be able to contribute say Rs. 5 to 6 lakhs a year to meet an urgent 
necessity such as this bridge. 
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‘I have a shrewd suspicion that the idea of thrusting on us such 
an expensive Cantilever Bridge has been mooted with the idea of 
relieving a portion of the unemployment problem in England, a suspicion 
which is confirmed by the fact that tenders for such a large piece 
of work have not been invited from any country outside England. 
The question of unemployment, however, is no less keen in India. 
In fact it is fast assuming alarming proportions. If a portion of the 
money proposed to be raised by taxation be diverted to the establish- 
ment of a factory or workshop which will turn out materials for the 
construction of such bridges and other works such as are found necessary 
for the purposes of developing the country’s resources, that would have 
the incidental effect of affording scope for the training of thousands of 
our young men. 


‘I think I have said enough to make out an unanswerable case 
for my proposals and I can assure the House that in the moantime 
the existing bridge, however “mean and insignificant in appearance” and 
however “unworthy of Calcutta’, will not give way under sheer pressure 
of Bureaucratic impatience.” 

After some further discussion Mr. Sarkars motion was put to 
vote and was declared carried, 70 voting for and 48 against it. 


Council Prorogued. 


Then to the surprise of all the President rose up and announced :— 
“T have it in command from His Excellency the Governor that the 
Council stands prorogued until such date as may be notified hereafter”. 


One outburst of cheers, crios of “ Bande Mataram”, “ hear, hear,” 
“Diarchy is dead”, and so on, greeted the announcement and reverberated 
throughout the Council Chamber. And amid animated scenes of jubilation 
and mutual greetings Mr. C. R. Das declared : “Now the Council is destioysd’’! 


Subsequently the following Government Communique was issued: — 


“ After the refusal by the Legislative Council of the demand 
for Ministers’ salaries on August 26th, His Excellency had no 
alternative but to prorogue the Council at the conclusion of 
Government business on August 27th. This step was the logical 
consequence of the proceedings on the previous day. 


“The action of the Legislative Council has had the effect of 
suspending the working of the Reforms in Bengal for the time 
being. It is not now possible for the Governor to obtain the 
services of any Ministers, and His Excellency will himself assume 
charge of the Transferred Departments under the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules. The constitution which 
has been deliberately suspended by the Legislature both conferred 
privileges and imposed obligations, and the existence of Maunisters 
responsible to the Legislature was an essential feature of the 
whole scheme. That essential feature having been destroyed on 
August 26th, the people of Bengal have through the action of 
their representatives temporarily lost the advantages which Parlia- 
ment intended to confer upon them. Until such time as_ the 
Constitution is restored, the Legislative Council will be summoned 
only when required for the transaction of Government business. ” 
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The Assam Legislative Council 


JULY—AUGUST SESSION 1924. 


The Assam Legislative Council commenced its session at Shillong on the 28TH 
JULY 1924, After interpellations and some formal business the Conncil adjourned. 


On the 29TH JULY Babu Brojendta Narayan CHAUDHURI moved :— 


* This Council recommends to the Local Government to move the proper autho- 
rities for the transfer of the district of Sylhet to the administration of Bengal.” 


The resolution with an amendment that the words ‘‘and Cachar’’ be inserted after 
the word “Sylhet” was put and carried, 


On the 30TH JULY Babu Krishna Sundar DAM moved the following resolution :— 


‘' That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that effect ke given 
to the resolution moved by Babu Ramani Mohan Das and passed by the last Council 
in April 1921 for giving immediate start to hand-spinning as Home Industry and to 
appoint spinning masters and mistresses for teaching the art in the houses throngh- 
out the province by spending the entire sum of money saved by the reduction of 
Ministers’ salaries through the Local Boards”. 


The Hon'ble the MINISTER for Education opposed the resolution, After some 
discussion it was sccepted in the following amended form :— 

‘SThat this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken 
to give an immediate start to hand-spinning as a Home Industry and to appoint 
Spinning Masters and Mistresees for teaching the art’. 

Srijat Kamala Kanta DAS moved the following resolution :— 

“That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that in all the 
Local Boards of the province, the Chairman should be an elected member of the 
Buard”, The resolution was after discussion withdrawn. 


Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved the f llowing resolution .— 

‘‘This Counc)] recommends to the Government of India to appoint an All-India 
Opium Committee with substantial non-official majority to discuss the question of 
opium evil and to submit their recommendations throngh an accredited Agency to 
the Committee cf the League of Nations’, This resolution was also withdrawn, 


On the 318T JULY, after a motion to amend certain standing orders had been 
made and accepted, Maulavi FAIZNUR ALI moved ;— 


‘6 Thie Council recommends to the Government that a Committee of officiale and 
non-officials elected by the Courcil be appointed for the purpose of reporting to 
the Counci] as to what modifications are necessary or deenable in the Local Self- 
Government Act and the Municipal Act in Assam and the rules framed thereunder, 


An amendment of §j, Sadananda Dowerah omitting referrmce to the Municipal 
Act was adopted, 
Srijut Rohini Kanta HATI BARUA moved :— 


“This Council recommends to the Government of Astam that Charka spinning 
be introduced in all Primary echools of the province of Assam’’. 


Smjut Mabadev SARMA moved the following resolution :— 


“This Covnci) recommends to the Government that carly steps be taken to 
introduce spinning and weaving a8 compulsory subjecta into all the Girls’ Schools 
snd spinning only into the Middle Vernacular or Englih stchccls and up to the 
class VIII cf the High Schools of the Province. 

Both the resolutions were put to vote separately and were lost. 


Brijut Kuladbar CHALJHA moved the following resolution which was carried :— 
‘That this Council recommends to the Government of Astam to r qnire employers 
of labour engaging 30 children or moze under the age of 14 im their cotates, 
factories, mines, collierier, refineries, workshops, etc., to maintain one or more Primary 
Schools at their cost at such time and place and for euch bcure with euch curricula 
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as may be prescribed from time to time by the Department of Education, and to 
request His Excellency to andertake the necessary legislation immediately”. 


On the IST AUGUST Srijut Sadananda DOWERAH moved — 


‘* This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that the following holidays 
may be granted to the Courts, Government Offices and Institutions in the Brahma- 
putra Valley, viz, 4 days on the occasion of the Bohag Bihu and 2 days on the 
occasion of Magh Bihu’’. The resolution was put to the vote and carried, 


Babu Brajendra Narayan CHAUDHURI moved — 


‘This Council recommends to the Government to move the proper authorities 
for postponment of tbe recommendations of the Lee Commission so far as thig 
province 18 affected till the matter of constitutional and administrative changes 
which ate being enquired into 18 finally disposed of”, The resolution was carried, 


Srijut Nilmon1 PHUKAN moved — 


“This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken to 
form Advisory Committees of non-official majority for local Railway systems of the 
province to safeguard the interests of the public’. The motion was put and adopted. 


Additional Grants. 


Oo the 2ND AUGUST the Hon'ble Mr. J. E. WEBSTER moved the following 
demands for grant which were all adopted :— 


“That an additional sum of Rs, 35,000 be granted to the Governor in Couneil 
to defray certain Charges which will come in the course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst March 1925 for the administration of the head ‘Ratlwaye, ° 


‘That a sum of Re, 3,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray 
certain charges which will come in the course of payment dumng the year ending 
on the 31st March 1925 for the administration of the head ‘*32,—General Admuinis- 
tration.” 

‘That an additional sum of Rs. 15,006 be granted to the Governor in Coune:l 
to defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst March 1925 for the administration of toe head ‘ 4),— 
Civil Worke.”’ 

«That an additional sum of Re, 1,437 be granted to the Governor 1n Council 
to defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st March 1926 for the administration of the head ‘Refunds ” 


The Hon’ble Maulavi Satyid Muhammad SAADULLA moved the following demand 
for grants which were all adopted — 

“That an additional sum of Rs, 4,974 be granted to the Governor and his 
Minister to deffay certain charges which will come in the course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3let March 1925 for the adminietration of the 
head ‘34 —Agriculture ” 

‘“ That a sum of Kes, 5,000 be granted to the Governo: and His Muinstei to 
defray certain charges which will come in the course of payment duling the year 
ending on the 3lst March 1925 for the administration of the head ‘* 35 —Indus- 
tries.”’ 


The Council was then prorogued. 


September Session. 


On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the Assam Legislative Council was opened by H. E, 
the Governor, On the 18th September Maulav! Faiznur All moved a resolution relating 
to the abolition of Divisional Commissionerships in Assam The motion was adopted, 

Another resolution passed on this day recommended substantial aasistance to be 
given by Government to Co-operative Central Banke in Aseam, 


On the 19TH SEPTEMBER Babu Biajendra Narayan Chandhuii mcved a resolu- 
tion asking the Government to appoint a Committee to enquire into the system of 
general education in high schools and colleges in Assam, The resolution was carried 
by @ majority. 

Mr. 8 Dowera moved a resolution recommending to the Government that women 
be allowed to vote in and stand as candidates for election to the Legislative 
Counc)] in Assam The resolution was carried by a majority, 
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On the 22ND SEPTEMBER additional demands were put forward by Govern- 
ment and were all adopted after discussion. 

On the 23RD SEPTEMBER, the Hon’ble Mr. F. E. WEBSTER moved for leave to 
Introduce the Assam President’s Salary Bill, 1924, Yhe motion on being adopted, 
he further moved that the Bill be taken into consideration which was carried, 


The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur KUTUBUDDIN AHMED moved for leave to amend 
the Standing Orders, chiefly in the following manner :— 


‘‘(1) After the members have been sworn in at the beginning of each new 
Council the Council shall elect one of its members to be President. 


“©(2) Every member who wishes to propose a member for election shall (i) ascer- 
tain previously that the member ia willing to serve 1f elected, and (11) hand to 
the Secretary of the Council a notice containing the name of the member he desires 
t. pTopose, signed by himself and some other member as seconder, 

(3) The Secretary shall read out to the Council the names of the candidates 
together with those of their proposera and seconders, and, if only one person has 
been proposed for election, shall declare that person duly elected. If more than 
one person has been proposed, the Council shall then proceed to vote on the question 
by ballot, and the Secretary sball declare the person who receives a& majority of 
the votes to be duly elected. The ballot shall be held in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the President in this behalf, 

‘©(4) An election shall be held iu accordance with the procedure hereinbefore 
mentioned on the occasion of the first election of an elected President, or if a 
vacancy in the office of the President occurs during the life of a Council or if 
the Governor withholds his approval to any election: Provided that a member 
whose election has not been approved by the Governor shall not be proposed as a 
candidate during the continuance of the Council”, 


The motion was adopted. 
On the 25TH SEPTEMBER Rev, J. J. M. NICHOLAS ROY moved :— 


“That the Assam Temperance Bill, 1924, be referred to a Select Committee’. 
The motion was put and carried. 

Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved the following resolution which was carried :— 

“This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that the Government 
ef India be moved to bear the whole expenses of maintaining the Assam Rifles’. 

Mr. Tara Prasad CHALIHA moved the following resolation :— 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor in Council that a Oommittee 
cf enquiry be appointed with a non-official majority to enquire into the irregularities 
cr excesses committed from November 1921 to the end of 1922 by the Executive 
in Assam, in connection with the suppreesion of the non-Co-operation movement”. 

The resolution was finally lost by the President’s casting vote. 


On the 26TH SEPTEMBER the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed moved 
that the report of the Select Committee on the draft amendments to Standing 
Orders be taken into considsration, The motion was carried. He also moved 
tnat the amendments as revised by the Select Committee be passed. The motion was 
put and adopted. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E, WEBSTER moved that an excess grant of Re. 1,38,114 be 
voted by the Council to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess of 
voted grants in the year 1922-23, The motion was put and adopted. 

Srijut Sadananda DOWERAH moved :— 


“That this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to place before the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee and the Government of India the opinion of thie 
Council that the present diarchical system of Government in Assam should immediately 
be replaced by full Provincial autonomy and that all subjects be immediately 
traneferred ”’. 

The discussion continued on this and the following day and wae finally 
carried, 


The Council was then prorogued. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 


JULY AND OCTOBER SESSION 1924. 


The SECOND SESSION of the Bombay Legislative Council met on the 218T JULY at 
2 p,m, m the Council Hall, Poona, Sir {biahim Rahimtulla presiding The Council 
had a heavy agenda before it in the shape of Government and private Bilis and non- 
official resolutions. Amongst the Bills, the Rent Act Extension Bull of which notice had 
been given by Govt,, Mi, Addyman and Mr Nariman c aimed the major attention of 
the members, Othe: Govt, Bills were for the amendment of the Karachi Port Trust Act, 
for the provision of the Custody and Protection of Childien, to amend the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, to provide for Collection of Statistical Information for 
public purposes, to amend the Prince of Wales’ »iuseum Act, to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies in Bombay Presidency, to amend 
the Bombay Smoke Nuisance Act, and to determine the Salary of the President of 
the Council, Of these the most contentious were the Childien’s Protection Bull, 
the Bill 1elating to Co-operative Societies, and the Bull fo. the determination of the 
Piesident’s Salary. The Children’s Protection Bill was introduced in the first session 
of the Council and was refused leave fur introjuction on account of alleged giave 
defects in the provisions of the Bull, Government now re-introduced the Bill in 
the same folm and hoped to carry it through in this session, The Swaiaj Party 
had not yet come to any decision on this Bill. The present motion was only 
for lcave to introduce the Bill and the Select Committee could carry out the necessary 
changes. The Bill to amend the Karachi Port Tru-t Act had been reported upon 
by the Select Committee and the point of contioversy centred round a clause in 
the Bill providing for the repiesentation of Labour inteiests by a non-official to 
be nominated by Government and fol ensuring non-official majomty. The hist of 
non-official business in the shape of resolutions was a formidable one and contained 
notices of some 130! 


The first item of busincss taken up on the meeting of the Council was the 
swealing in of newly nominated and elected members, The President next nominated the 
pan! of four Chairman. The Council then adjourned to hear H. E the Goveinor’s address 
to the Council, His Excellency delivered his speech in @ lucid and impressive style. 
The speech occupied only fifteen minutes. After His Excellency’s speech a numbei of inter- 
pellations and suppl mentary questions weie put and answered A numbei of questions 
were asked to ascertain the number of posts given to non-Biabmin communities, 
Mohamedans, Backward Classes, etc, Intirpeliatioas wee also male regarding the 
exercise of poweis by District authonties in case of hoders of licenses under the 
Aims Act on the ground that they were Non-co operatois, One interpel'ation enqun- 
mg why certain vernacular Nationalist papers im Sind were not supphed with 
Government publications was met by an answer that their circulation was inconsidcrabie, 
being under one thousand, On a seis of questions relating to the cancellation ot 
licenses unde: the Arms Act M1, Jayakar demanded a pronouncement trom the Home 
Member if these actions were in pursuit of sett ed policy of the Government re- 
gaiding Non co-operators o: was the tesult of the exercise of discretion by individual 
officer, The Home Member demanded notice, and when pressed further, sail that 
the cancellations were for the maintenance of law and order |! 


The Rent Act, 


After the inteipellation period was over, Government motion to introduce the 
Bill to amend the Rent Act to extend protection» to dwelling houses in Karachi 
fiom 31st August, 1924, to the end of Decemb+1, 1925, wa» taken up, Mr Jayakar, 
the leader of the Swaiajya Party, pointed out that no notice had been given to 
the members of the ‘ ouncil on the pioposed order of business The Hon, M1. Co vas} 
Jchangir explained tha' Government woud meet the wishes of the House by not moving 
the Bill that day, but could give no atsurance a8 to when it would be moved 


The Bombay Municipalities Act Amendment. 


The House next to:k up the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
District Municipalities Act, 1901, ay amended by the Select Commuttce, Tne Bill 
was passed clause by clause. When clause 5 came Mi, Paha'ajani desired that Govern- 
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ment should not amend section 9] A of the existing Act so as to restnct the 
compulsory obligation of Local Boards to have a definite alignment of street lines 
to City Municipalities only, and not to District Municipalities Mr. Pahlajani’s 
amendment was defcated. Then Messis Dixit, Advani, and Nariman wanted to delete 
the clause which empowered Government to supersede municipalities, There was a hot 
debate on this pomt when Mi, Jayakar, speaking as the leader of the Swarajya Party, 
said that they would permit the adoption of the motion as a lessei evil and bring another 
measure afterwaids to deprive the Government of the power of superseseion. The Bull 
passed its second reading and third reading and was then passed into law. 


The Childrens’ Protection Bill, 


The Hon, Mr, Hidayatullah next moved in a bixf speech a Bill for the Piotection 
and Custody of Childien He claimed that full pubicity had been given to the 
Bill, and public opimon was in favour of the principlis of the Bull, although 
criticism had been made of many piovisions which could be considered 1n committee 
atages 

The impoitant piovisions of the Childrens’ Protection Bill aie —Powers confeiied 
under the Act wore exeicisable by coults of Second Class Magistiates and above, 
Provisions 1elating to custody and protection of children and young persons who 
ate destitute, etc, wele embodicd 1p sections 7 and 8 and are drastic, They permitted 
police officers of the sank of police Sub Inspecto: and upwaids to take custody 
of children and youthful persons who im their opimon wele destitute o1 im respect of 
whom in the opimion offences have been committed unde: provisions of this Act. 


The chief objection taken to these provisions was that it gives awide discretion 
to subordinate police officials of the 1ank of sub-inspector to determine as to whether 
any given child 01 youth came under these piovisions o1 not In a countiy whele 
pohce officials are unpopular and petty officials have been known to misuse dis- 
cietionaly powers granted to them in iural areas, much harm could be done in 
the exercise of powers created under the Act It was a common note of criticism that 
wide and aibitrary poweis given to police under provisions embodied in sections 
9 to 12 relating to offences against children and young persons and their prevention 
were more diastic They read in then main clauses ab follows, Section 9 1eads, * (1) 
whoever baving the actual charge of o1 contiol over a child o1 young person, 
assaulte, 11] treats, abandons, exposes or wilfully neglects such child or young peison 
10 @ manne: hkely to cause such child 01 young je1son unnecessary suffeling oF 
injury to his health, shall be punishable with imprisonment of either descmption 
«xtending to two yeais 01 with fine extending to Re. J,000 01 both.” Section 11 
trade, ‘whoever having actual charge of or control over a clild o1 young peison 
between ages of four and sxteen allows that child or young peison to 1eside 1n 
or frequent a biothel shall be punishable with imprisonment of cithe desciiption 
fo. a term which may extend to six months or with fine which may extend to 
two hundred rupees o1: with both.” Section 13 1eads —“A folice office: not below 
the sank of sub-inspecto. or a police cffice: 01 & person authorized in this behalf 
m accordance witn rules made by the Goveinor-in-Council may take to a place of 
safety any child or young person in 1espect of whom an offence punishable under 
this Act or under Chapter 195 of the Indian Penal Code (1860) has been committed.” 
Section 15 authorises courts to issue search warrants authorising a police office: to search 
places and take custody of children :f the Court 1s satisfied by information on solemn 
affirmation that offences against childien 01 youtb are committed. 


The Discussion of the Bill lasted till next day, the 22nd July, Speeches were made 
for and against the Bill Mr, Nariman, Mi. Saptarshi, Mr. Jayakar and othe: Swarayist 
members subjected provisions of the Bill to powerful criticism, while many speeches were 
also made in support of the passing of the first reading of the Bull, 


The criticisms centied 10und the fact that police stations were deemed to be placcs 
of safety, that excesmve punishment was prescribed for cascs of assault, ill-treat- 
ment, etc, and that police officials were authorised to enter 1csidences with search 
warrants and to take custody of childien, In view of the fact that the Bill’s 
provisions apply to youths of both srexes of the ageof1l6 and under, there was 
much 100m for fearing misuse of provisions of the Act It was on these grounds 
that the Council 1efused Jeave to intioduce the Bull in the last session. In this 
session however although the same Bill was introduced and severe criticisms were 
made by Nationalist members, Government found a large number of supporters both 
amongst Mahomedans and non-Brahmins, All speakers recognised that there was 
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much scope for impiovement of the provisions of the Bill A large number sup- 
ported the first reading and reference of the Bill to a select Committee. The debate 
was conducted on the whole in good humouw exc pt for offence taken by Mr. 
Montgomerie, Home Secretary, at the duection of the bulk of ecnticiam by Swaraj- 
ists agaist police officials which in turn led to sprited protests by Mr, Jayakar. 
the leader of the Swarajya Paity. Mr. R.G. Pradhan, Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, Dr, 
Dadachan)ji, Mr, Piatt and other members spoke 1n support of the Bill M1, Narman 
who criticised the Bill vigorously said it was comical that police stations of all places 
should be considered as place of safety and it should be open to police officials to march 
gizis under age of 16 to stations in then discietion! 1! 


As the debate progressed it seemed as if the motion would lead to a division 
of the House, But on an assurance having been yiven that Government would 
allow even in the second ieading amendm nt» to the Bill without 1aiwing any 
question of principle, Mi, Jayakar announccd that his paity would pass the first 
reading This facilitated the first reading of the Bull, 

The next Bill to amend the Deccan Agnicultunsts’ Relet Act was taken up 
and after a discussion was thiown out without being pressel to division The next 
Bill to provide for Collection of the Statistics was moved and was under discussion 
when the House rose for the day 

The Collection of Statistics Bill 


The Bill, as the title indicates, provided for collection of statistical imformation for 
public purposes Under the Bill “ industry ” includes (a) any business, trade undertaking 
or calling of employers, (b) any calling, service employment, handicraft o: industrial occu- 
pation o1 a vocation of emp oyees, and (c) a bianch of :udustry or 1 group of imdustiies, 
Clause 6 of Section 4 gave the Government unimitcd powers to extend the Act t> any pur- 
pose. ection 10 gav- power to Agents of Ditccto: of Statisticn to enter factoies as a 
matter of right to make engulies, ection Lt provided punishment for 1efusing or 
neglecting to supply information o1 supplying false infoimation,—simple imprisonment 
extending to 6 months or fine extending to Rs, 1000 o: both Accordinz to Suir 
Maunice Haywaid the general piinciples of the Statistical Acts are almost umiveivally 
accepted and India 1s now almost alone among the chief industrial countries in 
beng without Jegis'ation for collcction of statistics The Imperal Statistical 
Conference which met in London in 1920 definitely supportul the prince ple of 
coljecting statistics unde: statutory poweis, Since the Bombay Government Labou1 
Office was founded in Apnl 1/21 statistics have been collectc 1 without compulsion 
in a few exceptional cases notably in engincermg trade» Smaller conceins have 
been unwilling to furnish statistics although they were given assurances that no 
individual returns would be publishcd. Recent industiial stiukts in th Presidency 
especially in Ahmedabad proved the necessity for complete and accurate information, 

Afte: 611 Maurice Hayward had introduced the Bill, the debate was opened by M1, J, 
A, Key, Mr. Gobaidhandas Patel, rc presentative of the Ahmedabad Millowne1’s Association, 
followed Mi Key. He stiongly criticised the omission of the Goveinment to circulate 
the Bill for opinion to commercial bodies and sail 1t was a fit matte: for the 
Government of India to Iecgislate upon Mr. Niiiman also opposed the Bil, He 
walned the Government that strenuous opposition will be offered to the first 1eading 
of the Bill unless Government undertook not to pies» fo retention of Clause 6 of 
Section 4 or other diastic provisions, Under this provision the Goveinoi-in Council, 
can, by notification in the “Gazette,” extend the scope of the Bull to any other 
matter Mr. Naiman asked what guarantee thete was that the provisions of the Bul 
would not be applied to harass the Congiess Committees, inconvement po'itical 
Opponents engaged in any calling o1 trade fiom a lawyei to petty merchant and 
referred to mususes made of the Passpoits Act. The Council would certainly b3 
Justified in throwing out the Bull o: imstead adopting a motion circulating the 
Bil for public opinion, 

He said it was all well for the Hon. Home Member to dazzle the House with 
the hst of the countries which had acts of a parallel nature on their statate book, 
but was there a single country amongst them which was in the unfortunate position 
of India without autonomy in her own land. If Government chose to abuse the 
provisions of the Bill, what remedy did people have against such a contingency f 


Mr. Lalj; Narayanj: said he chiefly opposed the Bull on the ground that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau had not been consulted on the provisions 
of the Bill, He did not, however, confine himself to that issue, He asked why 
had not the Government of India taken up this Bull also when it had undertaken 
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to shoulder the Bull 1elating to the creation of industrial courts? Was there any 
ulte1io: motive in it that the Government of Bombay should legislate for a province 
in which industries were in the hands mainly of Indians, letting Bengal which had 
had quite enough jute for its base industry im the hands of Europeans f He said he 
dif distrust the Goveinmcnt and would oppose giving of extensive powers Let Gov- 
elnment give them self government and he would then willingly give an Indianised 
Government ail wide powers they asked foi. 


On the 23RD JULY the Council continued with the Statistics Bill. There was an 
element of Nationalists and Indian capitalists determined to oppose the fist reading and 
anothcr section, though small, equally bent upon overpraising the Bill as a counterblast 
to opposition § If the motion had been pressed to a division with the active canvassing on 
both sidcs, a majority in cither case would hav been narrow and bitter feelings would have 
been the result, Instead a happy turn was given by Mi. Jayakai. He urged the Gov- 
ernment to consider the advisability of defermng to public opinion and postponing 
ita consideration to the ncxt session and reintroducing the improved Bill, Govern- 
ment acceeded to the suggestion and did not oppose the motion of Mi. Pahaljani for 
its postponement, 


Othe Bills 


The Hon M: C V Mehta, Revenue Membe:, next moved that the considera- 
tion of the Sclect Committce’s 1eport on the Bull to amend the Land Revenue Code 
be taken up and explained the report of the Select Committee could not be circulated 
berore that moimming and hoped the Council would not insist upon notice of 15 days 
1equiued by slanding oideis 

On the Pievident consulting the House, Mr. Jayaha: explained how the Bill 
proposed drastic changes in 1egard to arquisition of private lands and the House 
could not do wustice to the Baill in this Session, Consideration of the Bill was 
accordingly adjourned. The Hon, Mr, Cowasy}i Jehangir next presented the 1epoit of 
the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act 


Mr Nariman raised &@ point of orde: that the Report of the Select Committec 
was not in oide1 as the majouty of signatories, that 18 five out of nine, had dissenting 
notes The President iuled the objection out of order, Several amendments of 
which notice had been given were withdiawn by leave of the House and ceitain 
minor amendments by Mr Abdulla Haroon not being opposed by the Goveinment, 
the House passecl the second and the thiid reading of the Bill without discussion 


On JUL’ 24TH the Bill to extend the duration of the Karachi Rent Act to the 
end of 1925 was mtioduccd by S11 Cowasyl Jehangu The discussion on the bill 
evoked some warmth on the part of the champions of the land-lords and the ten 
ants The Swaiaysts did not make it a party question, and most of them suppoited 
the bill, It was finally carried by 63 votes to 25 The Hon Mr, Dehalvi then 
intioduced the Bull to consolidate and amend the law ielating to Co-operative Societies 


in Bombay 


On the 25TH JUL) afte: referring the Co-operative Societies bill to a Select 
Committee including several Swarayists, the Council passed withowt much discussion 
three Government bills of minor importance, vi7, bills amending the Bombay Port 
Trust Act, Bombay ‘Smoke Nuisances Act, and the Prince of Wales’ Museum Act, 
Then the Government resolution for amending the standing crders came up for dis- 
cussion, That discussion was continued on the 26th July when an important 
amendment of M1 fPahaljani was cairied. Amendments with regard to the princi- 
ple involved in any bill could be heietofore moved only at the time of the first 
reading, Now, in accordance with Mr _ Pahaljani’s amendment, even at the second 
1cading or in the Select Committee such amendments could be moved. The impoit- 
ance of the new 1ule can be readily understood 1f one takes into consideration the 
fact tnat M: Dhixit’s amendment to the Dist. Municipal Act Amendment Bull was 
declared out of ord 1 according tothe old rules, Mr. Pahaljani’s amendment howeve1 
was to come in force only afte: 1 came out fiom the Select Committee on standing 
orders As this Select Committee was an elective body, it included Swarayists like 
Messrs. Bhopatka: and Shivadasani1. M1 Pahaljani proposed that the Select Commit- 
tee should report within four days, But the Government wanted to put off the 
matter for a period of two months The question was put to vote and Mr, Pahal- 


“gy’s proposal was lost. 
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Supplementary Grants, 


There were several additional grants of minor importance which were readily 
sanctioned by the Council. With respect to the additional grant for the Police Mr, 
Nariman uwiged the necessity of giving licenc:s for arms freely to respectable citizens, 
He also requested the Government to make the force known as the Governor's 
Body-guard availaole to the public for the protection of their hfe and property. 
The Police grant was passed without division. Then came up the supplementary 
grant for the estab ishment of the Director of Information, That grant was rejected 
by the Council! in the last session and Government introduced it again, taking 
advantage of the recent resolution of the Government of India, Swarayjietsys opposed 
the grant but they were finally defeated and the grant sanctioned The very re- 
introduction, in some form or other, of a grant totally refused by the Council only 
four months azo, was condemn-d by the Swarajists as a serious challenge to the 
dignity and self-respect of the House The motion was carried by 51 votes to 35, 
the non-Brahmin party voting en bloc with Government This was the last item in 
the official business 


Non-official Bills, 


On Monday the 28TH JULY non official business was taken up, There wee 
several important questions in question time. Government could not give any 
satisfactory explanation as to why Mr Horniman was not openly prosecuted and 
as to how the establishment of the Directo: of Information was carmed on in spite 
of the adverse vote of the Counci! M: Surve then asked for leave to introduce 
his Dist, Eolice Act Amendment bill, the leave was gianted, M: P G, Josh then 
asked for leave to introduce his bll am*nling the Local Boards' Act. But 1t was 
refused by 51 votes against 31, the non-Brahmin party ocing against it. Mr, Addyman’s 
bill 1egarding the Bombay Rent Act was also refased leave by 43 to 41 votes 


Motion fo: Adjournment, 


Then cime up an important adjournment motion of M1, Nariman He had 
given notice of it on the 26th when the grant for the establishment of the 
Director of Information was being discussed. The motion was for adjournment of 
the House to conside: the resolution issued by the Government of India enabling 
the Provincial Governments to re-intioluce grants once rejected by the Council, 
Speaker after speaker fiom the Swarajist ranks condemned in the strongest terms 
the dangerous princip'e that the Government was introducing by thit oder, Gov- 
ernment was making the whole machinery inaugurated by the Reforms a more 
farce [t was an end ot dyarchy which the Swarajists were out to desto y, 
They theiefore claimed it as a_i distinct trumph They only condemned the 
unstatesman-like manne: in whichthe Government attempted to hide its ignomimious 
falure Sir M Hayward tried to defend the Govelrnment by representing the nev 
rule as an additional power given to the Council to revise its decisionst [t was a 
part of his official duty to defend Government and he did it a» best as he could 
in the cucumstances, But Mr Surse, the leade: of the non Brahmin Party, supported 
Government Ihe President accepted + cosure of the debate on the adjournment 
motion Sir M Haywatd wanted to se> the motion talked out but when put to 


vote the motion ws lost by 61 to 43 votes 
Non official Resolutions, 


Mr. KR G@ Piidhan then moved his resolution fot establishing partly lected 
and partly nominated District Councils There were several amendments to it and 
the discussion was continued on the 29th The mover traced the history of the 
question since the time of the late M: G@, K Gokhale, Mr, Advani's amendment 
made it compulsory for the Colkcto: to consalt the Council He aleo proposed 
that members of that Counc] should be elected by the several munic pilities and 
local boards in the district, Mr Saptiuehi’s amendment proposed statutory recog 
mition and elected presidents The non-Brahmin paity stood firmly by the mile 
of the Government against the tesolution Al the ameniments were negatived and 
the main resolution sharel the same fat>, as mony as 39 voting against it and 
only 31 voting in favour of it 

Mr, Hay Abdul Haroon's resolution rmquestel the Government to extend the 
penod of revenue settlem nt im Sini t> twenty years The mover made his speech 
in Urdu and Mr Noor Mahomed supported bim in English, The Government 
accepted the resolution Mr, R. G. Soman’, resolution requested the Government to 
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issue orders to the distiict officers to supply information to membeis of the several 
legislatures The Government accepted the reso.ution with a s.ght change, 


By far the most important resolution of the session was about i1emitting the 
remaining period of imprisonment of Mr, Divakar of Dharwar, In moving thc reso- 
lution Mi. Jog traced the history of Mr Divakai’s life up to hisimprisonment, Hig 
high intellectual attainments, his sincerity as a woke: and his delicate constitution 
made the plea for clemency stronger. The irieguiaiities in his tial wee alo 
put forth. He was sentenced to two ycars’ ligorous imprisonment fo: printing a Icaflet 
which was proscribed four months before the tual. The author and the publisher 
were left scot-fiee. It was alleged that the printing of the leflet was only an 
excuse which Government found handy, The discussion did not end on the 29th 
and was continued on the 30th, The Non-Biahmin paity showed then inclination in 
favour of the teso ution, Mr, Surve moved an amendment to the effect that Mr, 
Divakar should be released “subject to such ieasonable conditions as the Government 
think necessary to impose.” The amended resolution was caiied by 48 votes to 42 


Mr. Bole’s resolution about making mateinity benehts compulsory by legislation 
in the case of working class women was then moved, Government admuilted the 
impoitance of the subject but could not see their way to suppoit any legislation 
in the matter. After a 1ather dull debate the reso.ution was carried unanimously, 
the Government benches keeping a neutral attitude 


Mr Maviankar then moved his resolution about 1emoving the president of the 
Dhanduka Municipahty That president had doggedly clung to his seat inspite 
of the membels asking unanimously fo his resignation But he had to iesign in 
order perhaps to save the ignommy of an adverse icsolution and a_ thorough 
exposure of his unconstitutional behaviour in the Council. It came as an agreeable 
surprise therefore when the resolution was withdrawn. 


Mr. Dongersing Patil’s resolution to appoint a committee to investigate the guie- 
vances of the public with regard to Forest Admunistiation was accepted by the 
Government with a shght amendation Then came up Mr Sahiba's icsolution for 
interest-free tagai advanccs to cultivators fo. sinking wclls and the 1ecovery of these 
advances by 15 instalments The Muiniste: for Agricultu gave a very lIcngthy ex- 
planation about the attempts that were being made by Goveinment in that respect, 
Rao Saheb Desai made a well-reasoned specch in support of the resolution, M1. 
Gunjal made a very touching speech in Marathi As an agiiculturist he appealed to 
those who called themselves repiesentatives of thc agricultulists to support the 1eselu- 
tion Ther vote, he said, would be a test of their sinccrity in the matter, The 
Tesolution was put to vote and carried by 48 votes to 28, 


On the 318T JULY the discussion on Dr Velkai’s resolution about the removal 
of restrictions on M1: Vinayak Damodar Savaihar took a] the time before lunch, 
Dr. Velkar began to enumeiate the mgours of Mr. Savarhar’s jail-lfe, but was inter- 
rupted by the Government benches, Hethen described the change of political situation 
in the country since the time when Savaikar was convicted, Mr, Surve biought 
an amendment to the effect that all the restiictions except those relating to political 
matters should be removed This was regaided by the Swazayjists as an insult to 
the main spirit of the resolution, Mr. Naiiman vehemently condemncd the non- 
Brahmin leadeis’ policy, He styled the amendment as one killing the manhood 
of the Nation, Members who showed 80 much solicitude for the protection of 
childhood and womanhood in the Nation, were, he said, killing the very manhood 
of it om the shape of political activity. Sir Maunce Haywaid, of course, opposed both 
the resolution and the amendment, Mr, urve’s amendment was lost and the main 
resolution was also defeated by 50 votes to 37, 


After lunch Mr Saptarsh: moved his resolution embodying the 1ecommendations 
of the Excise Committee. He dealt with the history of the excise policy of the 
Government. There were several amendments to the reso.ution, But the intention 
underlying them all was the same, namely, to obtam from the Government a 
definite statement that the goal of their excise policy was total prohibition anu that 
it would be achieved by definite step in a fixed period of time, But the Excise 
Minister made a non-committal speech and asked the House to wait till the Government 
fully considered the pros and cons of the report, 


Next day, AUGUST 1ST, the discussion on Mr Saptarshi's resolution, which practi- 
cally assumed the form of a discussion on the recommendations of the Excise Committee, 
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was continued. It was quite clear that the House would pass the resolution with 
one of the several amendments. The defeat of the Government seemed certain, The 
Government tried to get ove: the difficulty by suppoiting Mr. Bole’s motion to 
postpone the question sine die. But the motion was defeated by 46 to 35 votes, 
Mr, Saptarshi accepted Mu, Surve’s amendment which deleted local option as & means 
of attaining total prombition and extended the peiiod witbin which the prohibition 
was to be effected to 20 years as against ten yeais as lanl down in the original piopo- 
sition, All other amendments weie withdiawn aud the amended icsolution was 
carried by 45 votes to 28, 


Mr, Karki fiom Kanada drew the att ntion of the House to the devastation caused 
by floods in his district and the Home Member assuied him of sympathetic help 
fiom Goveinment. An urgent private bill 1egarding the settlement of the property of 
the late Sir Chmubha: of Ahmedabad was then introduced by Si M, Haywaid It was 
carned through all the stages and passed. Mi, Palialjani then moved his resolu- 
tion for the abolition of honorary binch magistiates 11 Sind, A very interesting 
discussion fo.lowced revealing how tfavoultism in the selection of these muapgistiates 
made them extiemely unpopuar and incompetent, The Hom+ Membcr had to 
admit that the se.ection of these magistiates was faulty and assured the House thar 
Government will try to improve selection and reconsider the whole question, The 
mover then withdrew his lesolution and the Council was proiogued, 


The October Session. 


The Octobe: session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced on the 13th 
Octobe: and came to a cose on the 25th, I[t lasted fo. full two weeks, The pio- 
ceedings of the last week weie mole impoitant than those of the first wech, fue 
major palit of the fiist week was occupicd by the discussion of the Childrens’ 
Protection Bill, There were differenccs of opimon as to the detais of it. But 
thele were no two opinions as to dts undeilying piucipe The matters that 
were discussed in the second week showed the great diffuicnc’s between the Govein- 
ment and the people. The second wrek’> proceedings theielore naturally attracted 
moie public attention than those of the first, 


On the Ist day it was announced that His Excel'ency the Goveino: hal 
gianted full five days for non-officia business! There woe tot the non-ofticials four 
important bills and 163 1esolutions! When this was announced, Mr. Jayakar abked the 
Piesident how many days would be takin up by official business. He was tod that 
all the official business must be tinished and theie was no time-limit to it! 


The Childicns’ Protection Bill, 


The discussion on the Childien’s Piotection Bill took up more than thiee days. 
The principle of the bill was admitted by all as a sound one, But there was funda- 
mental difference between the propile on the one side and Government on the other 
The Government assumed that every single petty officer engaged in the admunistiation 
of the ctiminal law was above icploach and pioposed to give wide powers to these 
officers with a confidence, which, considering the cilcumstances in this county, was 
mm many cases utterly misplaced. People hnow too wel how in this countiy most 
mmnocent sections of the criminal Jaw become dengeious instruments of pereccution 
1p the hands of ovei-zealous officers. Consequently the owaiajyt membels scrutinised 
evely word of this piece of experimental social legislation which made the officials 
not a little uneasy, Ihe Home Secretary chaiged the Swaraysts of introducing 
political considezations everywhere, Many of the minor amendments were accepted 
by the Govt either as they were or with slight amendations Some of them were 
not pressed to a division, But there wee a few amendments on which the non- 
official side and particularly the Swaiaysts were very keen, For imstance on the 
first day Mr, Nariman’s amendment preventing the dctention of guls at police 
stations was strenuously opposed by Government! The amendment was however 
carried by 44 votes to 34 On the second day Mr. Naiman succeeded 1n carrying 
another important amendment im the teeth of official opposition. His amendment in 
effect excluded “singing, playing, performing or offeiimg anything for sale” from 
the category of begging which was made an offence. On the thud day Mi. L. B. 
Bhopatkar proposed an amendment to Clause 87 of the bill, making ceitilied schools 
liable to be imspected “by the members of the Bombay Legislative Council and by 
such members of the Legislative Assembly and the Counci) of State as represent 
the Presidency of Bombay thereim.-’ The Government who placed euch an implicit 
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faith i tae integaty of thar own imsp ctors could not see their way to give the 
menbeis ot tue Council ai oppuitunity to see the proper execution of the enactment 
to which they (the members) themselves weie asked to give consent. Mr, Bhopatkar's 
amendment was however carried by £4 votes to 33. Two othe: amendments on that 
day ‘el to heated dircussions, The one was by Mr. 8S. &. Deo. It proposed to 
de.ete the sentence of whipping in the enumeration of the ways of punishing 
juvenile offendets im Clause 27. Mr, Deo earnestly appealed to the official benches 
to accept that amendment, if they had any iespect to. the keen popular resent- 
mnt of this brutal method of punishment. Mr. Jayaku warned the Government that 
the Swarayists would, to the last diop of thei biood, oppose this barbarous metnod 
of punishment wherever it occurred. The amendment was cailied in spite of official 
Opposition, 

The discussion on Clause 45 assumei a political character, Mr RB, G@ Pradhan 
proposing to delete the Clause altogether. That Clause empoweied the Government to 
inspect fiom time to time, for the purpose of securing prope: sanitation of any 
institution which took care of poo: children, Mi. Jayaka: had taken serious objection 
to that Clause at the first reading of the bill im the last session, And although 
it was subsequently amended by the Select Committee, 1 was still lable to be 
abused by unscrupulous officers in times of political ferment. While eupporting Mr, 
Piadhan, Mr, Jayahar bad some plaim-sprahing about the inquisitorial visits of 
educational inspectors The Hon, Mr Jadhav rose to defend his department and 
mentioned the fact that Ahmedabad national schools had of their own accord 
accepted Government inspection, He was however contradicted by Mr Dhanabhai 
Patel, the Swarajist member tiom Gujerat. The President here intervened in o1de: 
to prevent the debate from drifting ito side-channels, Mr, Piadhan'’s amendment 
was lost by 4% to 34, 


The prese: ation of the religion of childicn was anothe: important point anid 
the Swarayist membeis took every ponsibe care to amend the bill with that view, 
The Government adopted a conciliatory attitude in respect of these amendments, and 
readily accepted them. Thc importance of these amendments wil! be tealised it one 
Jooks to the fate of children made destitute im the influenza epriemic, Detailed 
information about these was furnished by the Government themselves in the last 
sepsion on the inteipellation of Mr Deo. From that it came out that 
several children were entrusted to Christian mussionary institutions by Government 
and no one huew what happened to them, The amendments of Messis. Deo and Laly 
wele to the effect that evely institution to which poor children wee cntrusted by 
Government should undeitahe to bring them up in the religion of them birth, 


The bill containcd in all 52 clauses «f which the first 45 weie finshed in three 
days. The last am: ndiments proved to be the most :mportant and they took two moie days 
Mi, Advani's amendment to ciause 46 proposed that Session Courts im the dir. 
tricts to which the Act was to be applicd, should appoint non official committee, 
to fix upon the “places of safety” under the Act. But it was objected to by the 
Government bench(s on the ground that 1t went beyond the scope of the bill and 
thercfore requiied piesious sanction of the Governoi, It was not thought advisable 
to portpone consideration of that bill till the sanction was granted and Mr. Advani 
therefore agreed to withdiaw his amendment. A few more of such amendments wee 
similarly wthdrawn, M1. Bhopatkai’s amendment on the last clause gave rise to another 
lengthy debate. He proposed that the iules tiamed under the bill should not 
come into foice unlers sanctioned by the Council, The oiiginal clause provided that 
the 1ules should be placed betore the Counci] in the next session, but meanwhile 
they should come into force, Mr. Bhopatka: wanted that they should nut come into 
force btfore the Council’s sanction Mr, Jayaka: proposed a shght modification im 
Mr Bhopathat’s amendment which the latte: accepted. But the Goveinment opposed 
it and non-Biahmins lent thei suppoit to the Government Mr. Jayakan's 
amendment was lost by 37 to 51, The second ieading of the bi'l was thus 
complete. 

While the discussion on the ( hildren’s Protection Bill was going on Mi, Pradhan had 
raised an interesting, quistion on the 15th October by arching leave for a motion of ad- 
journment on the question of demanding fall provincial autonomy fo: Bombay presidency 
But 1t was iuled out of orde: as motions of adjournment could b> brought only on 
questions of recent occunenc>, Mr, Piadhan had sent a resolution on the subject 
in the Jast session, but it was disallowed by the Governor even afte: the President 
had admitted it. The next day Mr, Piadhan asked a question about the number 
of resolutions hitherto disallowed by the Goveinor, But that too was disallowed by 
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the President on the ground that the conduct of the Governor could not according 
to rules be discussed in the Council, 


Other Government Bills. 


The Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill was postponed by Governmnt till the 
mext session The Co-operative Societies Bill wae the next in order The Bull 
contained 74 clauses and the number of amendments double that figure. The Bull 
had been hurried through the Select Committee and several members had complained in 
their dissenting minutes that their suggestions were not even admitted by the President, 
That was the cause why #0 many amendments were put up, The Government there- 
fore pioposed to send it again to the Select Committee in orde: to consider the 
amendments. M: Deo however proposed that the reconsideration of the Bull by the 
Select Committee should not be limited to these amendments only, The Government 
accepted the suggestion and the bill was again sent to the same Select Committee. 


The Bull to determine the sa'ary of the President of the Council was then taken 

up. Mr, Pradhan proposed to reduce the salary from Rs 3,000 to Rs, 2,000 per month. 

e moved his amendment in a spuited and argumentative speech. He had _ the 

recent precedent of Madras on lus side, But after a good deal of discussion his 

amendment was lost, Mr. Jayakar then proposed that the President shoud not be 

a whole time offic'r of the Government Whuile his ameniment was being discussed 
the Council was adjourned till the next day. 


On Satuiday the 18TH OCTOBER, Mr, Jayakar's amendment was discussed at 
great length, Government thought it wise not to oppose il, and it was carmed almost 
unanimously, The result of this amendment would be that the President of the 
Council would be fiee to move in public hfe and would not be under strict official 
discipline all the year round, lke other officials of Government. The Baill was then 
Ttead a third time and passed, 


The Bill to prevent adulteration of food was then introduced by the Hon Mr Jadhav, 
A few speeches were made by way of suggestions to the Select Committee and its 
first reading was callied, It was then referred to a Select Committee Three minor 
amending bills of technical and non-controversial nature were then passed without 
much discussion, The Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was being considered 
when the House was adjourned 


On 20TH OCTOBER the Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bi:!] was discussed. The 
Hon. Mr, Hidayatulla agreed to biing no objection at its second reading to an amend 
ment giving the Bombay Corporation the right of appointing its own Commissioner 
The first 1eading was then carried without much discussion, 


Suppl mentary Grants. 


Supplementary grants were taken up after lunch. Th re were several re-appio 
priations fiom the department of industiies to the agricultural, educational 
and forest d*partments. Mn Jiyakar askel the Minister whether anything was 
left of the Industries department after this procera of dismemberment, The popula: 
suspicion was that the department was being destroyed by Government with a 
vengeance in order to punish the Council for abolition of the post of Director of 
Industries. The Minister repudiated the charge but his Secretary seemed to contiadict 
him by saying that the department was practically closed by the removal of the 
Director. 


The grant of Rs, 24,000 for the bung'ow of a Forest Officer, though sanc 
tioned in the end, afforded opportunity for the Swara) Party to express the feeling 
of discontent of the people at the extravagance of luxurious official bunglows In 
spite of the protest raised against the photo-copying system of registration by all 
sections of people affected by that system, Government demandei an additional sum 
of about £900 fo. the purchase ot photocopying matenal from Engand, Both 
Mr, Jayakar and Mr: Surve with their followers opposed the grant and 1t was 
rejected by a large majoiity. Several other grants were then passed without mech 
disoussi0n, 

The Hon, Mr. Lawrence moved that formal re appropriations from one department 
to another should be made by the sanction of the Standing Finance Committee and 
that the reappropriations should be subs quently reported tothe Counci!. The Govern 
ment pretended tuat it way a matter of mere admimistrative convenience, But in 
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reality 1¢ pioposed to deprive the Counci] of one of its most impoitant powers. It 
was said that these wondeiful devices called reappiopnmations aie often used to defeat 
the wishes of the (ouncil, Mr. Nariman raised a point of oider about the legality 
of this piocedure, He said that the Council alone possessed power to sanction sub- 
sequent changes in the budget giants and it cannot delegate that power to any 
oth: body. Nosection or 1ule of the Goveinment of India Act provides for such 
delegation The Piesident allowed full discussion on the point of oider and on the 
next day iuled the Government motion out of order, 


On Tuesday, the 21ST OCTOBER, the ieport of the Public Accounts Committee for 
1922—-23 was postponed sine die on the motion ot Mi, 1. G, Joshi The only official motion 
that remained was the motion of Hon, Mr, Dehlavi to revise the cotton zones in Surat 
alistrict unde1 the Cotton Tiansport Act in oder to prevent mixture of inte1lor and supe1or 
cotton. To this motion M1, Sbhivadasani1, the member fo: Surat, moved an amendment. 
The Cotton Adulteration Bill im the last session of the Legislative Assembly was 
opposed by Mr, Aney. The motion of Mr, Dehlavi was otf a similar nature, There 
wasp 4 popula: suspicion that the main purpose of the bill was to protect the foreign 
purchaseis of cotton, Mr bdhivadasan took strong objection to the appointment of 
lhiscensing offices who, he said, would harass the cultivatols imstead of helping them. 
His amendment wou'd have probably led to a long discussion but the Hon, Ministe: asked 
for time to effect a complomise, which was ieadily gianted by the President, The 
compromise was cffected and the Council passed it on toe next day without much 
4iiscussi0n, 


On the 22ND OCTOBER the repoit of the Select Committee on the a.nendment of Stand- 
ing Orders was then intioduced. There wee several amendments, the ost imporiart beng 
that of Mr. Pahaljan). It proposed to allow amendments of pi 1ciple at the second 
reading of a bill, The question of deciding whethe: an amendment 1; 0f piinciple or not, 
was a very difficult one, For instance it was vely difficult to eay whether Mi, 
Bole’s last amendment to the Children’s Bill was of principle 01 not, Mi Jayakar 
biought to the notice of the Counc] the fact that in othe: Councils amendments of 
principle weie allowed even at the second reading. The amendment was however lost, 
the majoiity voting against it, Other amendments were then referred to a_ Select 
Committee consisting of Mess1s. Nariman, Bhopatka1, Baptista, Lalj) and Kambli, 
Hon, Mi, Mehta ard Hon, ‘1 M, Hayward. 


Non-official Balls, 


Non-officia] billhb were then taken up in order. Mr Surve intioduced the bill 
to amend the Bombay Dist, Po'ice Act. of 1890. The purpose of the bill was to 
prevent Government from imposing punitive police without the previous sanction of 
the Council], The mover desciibed how the indiscrimimate use of the power of 1m- 
posing punitive police led to hardships The Home Secretary opposed the bill He 
quoted in his suppoit a speech of M1, Vallabhbhai Patel, in which he had advised 
the people of Navl to pay the expense of additional police imposed to prevent 
railway thefts The first 1eading of the bill was carried by 41 votes !o 39, Mr. 
Surve then moved the second reading, But the Home membe: moved that the bill 
be referred to a Select Committee and hip motion was called by 45 votes to 84 


On the 23RD OCTOBER M1. Surve moved a resolution recording the Council's appre- 
eiation of the services of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah who was shortly after rctuing. 
The resolution was supported by men of all parties and shades of opinion in the 
Council and passed unanimously The Piesident then thanked al] the membeis for their 
appreciation of his work, 


Mr, Bhopatkar then asked for leave to introduce his bill to alter the constitutions 
and to widen the powers of Monicipahties, Mi. Kambli though agiecing with the 
purpose of the Bull, opposed it on the ground that Government were going to 
wmtroduce a similar bill, The Hon Mr. Hidayatulla said that Mr. Bhopatka: had 
borrowed Government’s suggestions Mr. Bhopatkar was suprised at the statement 
ef the Minister and pointed out specific difference between the two proposals in 
refutation of the charge. Leave was granted by forty-three against forty-one. 


Next came Mr, Narmman's motion for leave to introduce his bill to amend the 
Bombay Rent Act, He wanted to make certain changes in it. The Picsident poimted 
out that there was a constitutional difficulty For though the bill itself had the 
sanction of Government the proposed changes had not. So the bill could not be 
amended however trifling the amendments might be. Mr. Nariman, therefore, asked 
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leave to introduce the defective bill leaving the matter of amendment to the 
discretion of the membeis, The Hon Sir Cowasji Jahangir stated that Government them- 
selves proposed to imtioduce a comprehensive bill on the subject in the next session. 
After some consultation Mr Naiiman withdiew hi» bill in view of this assurance, 


Mr MHooseinally M. Rahimtoola intioduced the fouith and last non-official bill 
on the agenda The Bill was for the further amendment of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Act of 1898 The bill being of a non-controversial nature, was 
accordingly huriied through all the three readings and passed. 


Nou-official Resolutions 


Non-official iesolutions were then taken up m oles Mr M D Kaiki moved 
that Zaga: Loans should be advancul to those pebons whose propeity was damaged 
in the recent floods in the Kanaia distiict The reso.ution bad the hearty appioval 
of all sections of the House and it was cared almost unanimously, 


On Fnday, the 24TH OCTOBER, Mr, Noo: Mahomed f10m Sind raised another un- 
foreseen topic before the next rcsolution on the agenda was taken up, He brought to the 
notice ot the house a press note in the Sind Government Gazette, which contradicted 
ceitain statements made in the Councn by Mr, Khota, a member of the Council, 
M:1 Noo: Mahomed contended that the contradiction should have been made in the 
house and not outside it, The Home Memb: said that Government wete sorry foi 
the piess note. This expression of iegict satisfied th house and the matter was 
dropped, 


M1, Zunzar Rao then moved lis resolution ‘that convicts undergoing seutenccs 
passed 1m connection with the murde: of thc mamlatda: of Ahola be leleased’ The 
Goveinment assuied that the matte: would be sympathetical y investigated Thereupon 
Mt Zunzai Rao withdiew iis resolution, 


Mi, Shinde moved a resolution about the convemient readjustment of the terlitoral 
Jurisdiction of subordinate judges It was passed. 


The next resolution gave rise to quite a sloimy debate It was about the Develop- 
ment Department. Mr. Nariman moved that a Committee to investigate the admi- 
nistration of that department should be appointed Government took its stand on 
the fact that they had alicady appointed such a Committee Mi, Jayakar wanted 
four 1epiesentatives elected by the Councal to be added to that (Committee, The 
Government however could not see their way to agice to that proposal, and the 
non-Brahmins sided with the Government, The resolution was put to vote and was 
passed by 39 to 35 


On the 26TH. OCTOBER the Council sat for only 3 hows, A qucstion was asked 
by Mr. R G. Pradhan who wanted to know whether the Ministers bad submitted 
any memorandum to the Reforms Enquuy Committee The Hon, Mi, Hidayatullahb, 
the Senior Minister, in ieply stated that they had sent a joint memorandum 


A resolution moved by Mr. Funjabha: Thackersay i1ecommended the appointment 
of a committee with a non-official majomty to enquire into the grievances ot 
agriculturists and labourers in the presidency 1egarding foiced labour being exacted 
by tourmg officers and other Government servants and to suggest measures for the 
prevention of such practice, Feeling 1an high on both sides of the House as 
concrete instances of maltieatment of villagers by the touring officers came to be 
mentioned im the course of the debate, Mr, Deo moved an amendment which dispensed 
with the appointment of the committee, but merely wanted the Government to 
go into the matter, the grievances complamed of being well known even to the 
Government. The resolution as amended was finally passed. 


Mr Durgadas Advan drew the attention of the Goveinment to the need ot 
flood relief im Sind to which the Finance Member promised his sympathetic attention, 


The Council was then prorogued. 


The B. & O. Legislative Council 


AUGUST SESSION 1924 


The RANCHI SESSION of the Legislative Council opened on Tuesday, the 19TH 
AUGUST at 11 a.m, the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohamad Noor presiding. 
His Excellency Sir Heniy Wheelei openei the session with an inaugural address 


The University Resolution. 


Afte: interpellations, Sir Mohamad FAKHRUDDIN moved the resolution regaid 
ing the Patna Univeisity. He said that ever since the mauguration of the refoims, 
no qucstion had excited greater interest, He refuted charges levelled against him 
and the Vice-Chancellor 1egarding his scheme. 


Maulvi MOHAMMAD HUSSAIN moved his amendment urging the location of 
the residential aud teaching university on o: near the site of the university, the building 
being supplementary to the present Patna College building, and that the cost be 26 lakhs, 
The mover said that the cost of- the Phulwar site would be 66 lakhs whereas 
the site he proposed would cost but 26 lakhs The question of transport and 
conveyance would be a@ serious difficulty if the university were located at Phulwari 


Mr, MADAN moved his amendment urging the location of the residential 
univeisity in the ueighbourhood of the Patna College at a cost of 26 and haif lakhs 


Khan Bahadu. NAIM moved his amendment urging the improvement of thie 
Patna College, that the Patna univeisity be continued as an affiliating and examining 
univeisity, and that rupees twenty lakhs be spent for that improvement 


He said that he fully endorsed the Mimieter’s statemcnt that there were honest 
differences of opinion on the subject. He for one was not enamoured of residential 
univeisity and he was opposed to the idea of staiting one, Answi1ing an interrup- 
tion by the Hon'bethe Minister of Education, he said he was not opposed to the 
establishment of hostels in College and Schoo! grounds, But that was a different 
thing from a tesidential university The Muslim University was staited with the 
lea of turning out good Moslem boys, Religious instruction was therefore made 
compulsory, ‘Similar was the case with the Hindu University. With what 
particular purpose were they having a residential university in Beha, except 
tor general sound education? He objected to the question of having a 
1csidential university on the ground of cost also They could not forget that 
their resources were limited and their requirements many. As to the estimated cost 
of 60 lakhs he emphasiscd that these were always under-estimates, Let them re- 
member the annual iecuriing expenditure If they were once committed to the 
idea there would be no end to the demands made upon them for one thing or 


another. 

M: JIMUT BAHAN SEN in a long and elaborate speech insisted that the 
Minister should not pioceed with the Phulwail scheme in face of public opposition, 
He recounted the history of public opposition and strongly criticised the residential 
system, He said that the system had been opposed by the leading Educationists of 
India and he suggested that compared to Sir Ashutosh and Sir P ©, Roy, Mr, Sultan 
Abmad must occupy s&cond place. He quoted with very great effect and amid loud 
applause a passage from Encyclopaedia, from an article by an Oxford tutor, that 
English Residential Univeisity produced money-loving students, It was particularly 
bad for poor students who wanted to live in style and were thus ruined by debt 
He said that even in the West the residential type was a discarded thing, There 
were only 4 so called Residential Universities m the world viz. Howard, Yale, Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

On tho 20th, Babu Anant Prasad, Pandit Godavaris Misra, Babu Rajandhan Singh 
and Babu Krishnaballav Sahay opposed the Phulwari scheme, while Messre, Sultan 
»hmad and Sree Narayan Sahay defended it, the latter suggesting the establishment 
ofa residential univessity at a cost of 46 lakhs of rupees if 50 lakhs was too much, 
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On the 2ist AUGUST the University debate was concluded, The Kumar Saheb of 
Surajpuia opposed the resolution Mr, Yunus supported the establishment of a Resi- 
dential University at Patna site Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath put in a strong plea for 
a teaching univeisity and said that as public opimion was against the Phulwari site, the 
Minister should call a conference to consiler the alternatives. Mr. Collins, speaking 
with the approval of the Ministe1, said that he was opposed to Phulwari idea, because 
of the difficulties of poo. students, He urged early decision about the new buildings. 
Babu Jyotish Chandra Bhattacharya opposed the resolution. Babu Jaleshwar Prasad 
moved for adjournment of the entire discussion till the winter session. He said that the 
Phulwari site should be dropped as the sense of the House and public outside was 
against it, and fresh proposal, acceptable to all parties, should be brought forward 
at the next session The hon’ble the Minister of Education said that he noted that 
a large majoulty im the Council was against the Phulwar: scheme, So far as he 
was concerned, he would not push it folward against the wieh of the House. He 
would have liked a definite decision in iegard to the teaching character of the 
university, He did not agree to the idea of calling a large conference as that 
would prolong matters. Answeiing questions, the Munister said that he gave an 
undertaking that he would not press forward the Phulwar site scheme, He was 
unable to drop and withdiaw the resolution as that would mean dropping the 
amendments. The President in reply to the Kuma: Saheb of Surajpuia explained that 
new amendments could be admitted foi discussion at the winter session The matter 
was thus postponed 

Supplementary Grants. 

On AUGUST 21ST the business before the Council consisted wholly of dis- 
cussion of supplementary deminds Mi, Sinha laid on the table a copy of the 
celtificates recoided by H KE, the Governor 1n regaid to the reductions made last 
cold weather in the budget. Mi Sinha also laid on the table the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee, o1 Hugh McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Rs, 3,390 to meet charges for Kanungo establishment. The demand was 
carlied by 48 to 87 votes. Mr. Dain moved for a supplementary grant unde: the head Forests 
which was agreed to, Kai Bahadur Bishun Swarup moved a suppl+mentary demand of 
67,700 for Turkaul Nandsagal embankments in Shahabad The Rai Bahadur had also two 
other demands against his name, one for Rs, 30,000 for embankment work for 1aising 
the Bankipur-Dinapur road embankment, and the other for Rs, 3,600 for silt clearance 
of Karaba: channel in the direction of Palamau, All of these were agreed to. 
The Hon'ble Sir Hugh McPheison asked the Council's assent toa sapplementary grant 
of Rs, 10,100 for the salary of the Secretary to Council which was given, The demand 
for Rs. 457,819 for Mcdical Colleges and schools and Rs 54,642 for Hospitals and 
contigencies was agreed to, Anothe: demand for financial assistance to the Dharampur 
sanitorium was agreed to Several othe: demands moved by Mr, Inglis, under the 
head Pablic Health, weie also agieed to, and also several demands moved by M1. Collins 
under the head Agriculture, The Hon’ble Mr, Sinha urged the Council's assent to a 
supplementaiy grant of Rs. 30,000 for construction of civil court buildings at Jamshed 
pur. Babu Jaleshwar Prasad opposed the demand. There was a division which 
resulted in the motion being lost by 47 to 37 votes. Mr. Hammond then proceeded to 
propose the several demands standing in his name for police building at Jamshedpur, 
the total amount imvolved being just over a lakh Four demands were moved and 
after division each was agreed to Other demands stood over for the 29th, 


Amendments of Tenancy Law 


On the 26TH AUGUST, after interpellations, Mr, SHIVA SHANKER JHA moved 
that the Bengal Tenancy Act be amended at an early date so as to suit the 
pecuhar conditions of Behar pioper. He 1eferred to the changed conditions 1n Behag and 
said there was a general desire on the part of the tenants as well as the landlords 
that the Act be amended The Raja of Amawan pointed out the fiasco which resulted 
in March last in respect of tbe Tenancy Amendment Bill and urged for a con- 
ference between the landlords and tenants to settle their differences amongst them- 
selves. Mr Shivashanker Jha then withdrew his motion in the light of the assurance 
given on behalf of the landlords. 


Jail Code Revision 


Mr. KRISHNABALLABH SAHAY moved that immediate steps be taken to revise 
the yail code of Behar and O118sa in the light of the recommendations made by the Jail Lom- 
mittee of 1919-20 and of the difficulties that appeared in dealing with Political prisoners, 
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The Hon'ble Mi, Sinha gave the House an assurance that steps would be taken 
in the matte: as soon as possible Govt, accepted the motion which was carried, 


Primary Education 


M1, RAJANDHARI SINGH moved that 60 lakhs be spent on Primary education. 
He emphasised the need of piimary education and drew attention to the unsatisfactory 
conditions of buildings for primary schools and schools located im houses of private 
individuals. Babu Anant Prasad moved an amendment that Rs, 15 lacs over and 
above that spent be provided annually for expansion of fiee pimary education. 
The Hon, the Minister of Education paid that the 1esolution was vely vague and Govt 
was not prepaied to undertake a securing giant of 60 lacs The discussion was 
continued on the next day. 


On the 27TH AUGUST the discussion on Piimary education being s1esumed 
bir Hugh McPHERSON said he had every sympathy for expansion of Primary 
education. Nevertheless he would feel compelled to vote against the resolution as 
well as the amendment. The resolutions and amendmcnt violated a fundamental iule 
of thei constitution It was that the Government and the Finance department 
could not agree to any large sum being eai-maiked for a particular: purpose except 
at the time of the fiaming of the budget a» a result of agreement between the 
two halves of the Government, It would be unwise for the House to pass the resolution, 


The Hon'ble Mi, SINAA said the resolution as it stood put forwaid a financially 
unsound proposition and it was not posmble to support it. While Goveinment 
had evely sympathy with the demand it was not possible to accept the proposition 
as it stood, 


Babu Rajandhan Singh thereupon withdicw the esolution. 


Lee Commission's Recommendationp, 


Mr. 8. N. SAHAY moved “This Council recommends to the Government that 
no provision be made in the provincial budget towards calying out any of the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission without giving the Council an opportunity 
of discussing thoce 1ecommendations "’ 


mi, Sahay said it was their duty to give expression to their views on the im- 
portant issues involved in the Lee Recommendations, He was ceitain that the 
recommendations would have the immediate effect of increasing the lability of the 
country by overa crore and of the B,& O Piovince by about ten Jakhe, This Council 
must, therefore, be given an opportunity to express itself on the matter. He wanted 
to make it perfectly clear that be was not actuated by any spit of hostility 
towards the Services There had already been a change in the angle of vision of 
the Services and be had no reason to think that things would be worse in the 
future, Euiopeans in industnal conceins weie well treated and the Services necd 
not be under an apprehension that they would not be properly treated under the 
future Indian Government of India, Yet India was a poo: country and the Lee 
recommendations were calculated to raise the burden of the country to an extent 
that would be unbearable by the country, It was incumbent upon the members 
to analyse the recommendations carefully before they were asked to accept the 
hhability involved therein. He referred to the recommendations about Indianization, 
Overseas Pay etc, and emphasised how they were unacceptable to the country. 
While one mght understand the principle behind the system of Overseas Pay, it was 
dificult to appreciate some of the other iecommendations such as those ielating 
to rates of remittance etc, 


The speaker then referred to the recommendations.relating to the Medical Services 
and said it was bound to cause dissatisfaction among Indian officers. He felt that 
difference in emoluments between Indian and Ewiopean officers would be very much 
accentuated. This would naturally cause grave discontent among Indians and the 
resvlt would be to frustrate the very object of the recommendations, The result would be 
dislocation and discontent, 


811 Hugh McPHERSON said that the report of the Lee Commission had been a 
public property for several months past and the Government of India had announced 
that no action would be taken till the Central Legislature had considered the matter, 
The Finance department had estimated that 5 lakhs woud be all the cost the 
province would have to bear as additional burden imposea by the Lee Commission 
The Local Government could, in the circumstances, but undertake to forward the 
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resolution to the Government of India. He appcale! to the members not to import 
bitterness in the debate, The Civil Servants had built up an India more prosperous, 
more united and more aationalistic. Considering the propaganda in the preas and 
on the platform, was it any wonde: that Civil Servants were anxious to get away 
on proportionate pensions? 


Mr, SAHAY in reply said that the main object of bringing in this resolution was 
to impress on the Government that the Provincial Goveinment hal much to do 
with the report. 

On a division the resolution was carnmed by 36 to 24 votes The two Muimisters 
and the Raja of Kanika remained neutral. Most of the nomimated members, like 
Whitley, Mi Monson, Rev Tarafdar, Mr, Madan and Mi, P. L. Singh voted foe 
the resolution, 


Appointment in Medical College. 


Mi. J, B. BEN moved —“This Council recommends that a Committee of six non- 
officials be appointed, of whom four shall be mcmbeis of this Council, to advyier 
the Ministry in the Local Self-Goveinment on the personnel of the staff and organization 
of the Medical College which 1» to be establisel at Patna.’’ This iesolution was 
however withdrawn on an assulance giv n by Babu Ganesh Dutt Singh. 


Permanent Settlement in O11s88a 


On AUGUST 28th Mr Chaudhury B  Samantaia: Mahapatra’s resolution on 
Orissa Settlement was taken up, The resolution ran — 

‘“This Council recommends to the Govetnment that the revenue that may be 
assessed on the temporarily tettled cstates of Orissa in the present settlement opea- 
tions be made permanent,” 

In moving this 1esolution on the previous day, Mr. Mahapatia said that 
one year after the British possession of Onuissa in 1803, the Government made the 
revenue of a large part of the Piovince, known as Garjate and Killajats, pe:manent 
and piomised by repeated legislations, to make the revenue of the rest permanent 
afte: a few years when 80 p c. of cultivated aiea was brought under cuit vation 
and a complete recoid of mghts prepared. Government failed to redeem the pro- 
mise on the excuse of an expectation of laige inciease of revenue through irrigation 
of the Province by canal water. But in 50 years they have failed to iigate even 
three lakhs of acres, out of the cxpected 23 lakhs and the scheme had been autho 
litatively declaied to be a failure The conditions having been long fulfilled the 
fulfilment of the promise by the Government had long been overdue The iepeated 
enhancement of revenue on the repeated enhancement of rent coupled with the con- 
sequent expenses, tioubles and litigations have ruined the tenants and the land-lords 
and if further settlements wele not stopped, the tenantiry and the land-iords would 
be extinguished from Orissa. 


The discussion was further 1esumed on the 28TH AUGUST when Mr, Mahapatra 
mvited the sympathy of Behar towards their poor and wretched brothers of Orissa 
He asked the Beharees not to be meled by the catching woids of the Government. 

The 1esolution was opposed by Govt. but when put to vote was carried by 
39 to 384, 

Diverting Course of the Shakan, 


Babu RAMESWAR PRASAD SINGH then moved 


‘This Council recommends to the Government to take steps to divert a ,ortion 
of the water of river Shakar to its old course so that the devastation caused by the 
change of the 11ver in the districts of Gaya, Monghyr and Patna be averted and 
Irligation facilities be provided to the reparian owners of the old course and that 
the cost of the scheme be recovered under the Mimor I:rigation Act” 


The resolution was opposed by Govt but pressed to a division it was carried 
by 35 to 81, 
Construction of New Dispensaries. 


Kumar RAJIVA RANJAN PRASAD bINHA moved — 


“Ths Council recommends to the Government that a non-recurring giant of 
five lakhs be given to the district boards for the construction of new dispensaries.” 
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The Resolution was put to vote and carried. 


Medical School at Bhagalpur, 


Babu RAMESWAR PRASAD SINGH moved — 


‘This Council recommends to the Guoveinment to open a medical school at 
Bhagal pur,” 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy moved an amendment that Ranchi be substi 
tuted for Bhagalpur He said the piovince had three distinct units, Behar proper, 
Orissa, apd Chota Nagpur. People of Chota Nagpur looked forward to the own 
university and other things for themselves, Beha: proper had all it wanted, and it 
was time Chota Nagpur had its share 


On Mr, Ganesh Dutt saying that the scheme fo: School at Bhagalpur was 
ready, the mover withdrew the resolution 


Adjournment Motion 


On AUGUST 29TH, the last day of the Ranchi session, Moulvi MOBARAK 
ALI at the outset begged leave to move adjournment of the House to discuss 
a dcfinite matter of urgent public importance, viz, enrolment of special constables 
in the Gopalguny Subdivision of the distiict of Saran. In the answer given by 
the Government to a question put by him they had admitted that seven people 
had been cniolled as special constables, The speaker wanted to assert that the 
enrolment was unjust. 

Mr, Hammond, in answer to a question of the Piesident, said that the enrolment 
took place on Ist May. The President thereupon said that he withheld his consent 
to the adjounment of the House on the giound that the matte: raised was not one 
of urgent public importance 


Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates 


Sir Hugh McPHERSON moved for leave to introduce the Chota Nagpur Encumbeied 
Estates Bill, He also moved the bill be taken into consideration. 
The Bill was passed. 
Local Fund Audit Bill 


The Hon'ble Mr, SINHA said —I mse to move that the Bihar and O118sa Loca! 
Fund Audit Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of a numbei of 
Hon'ble Members of this House. I shall submit the names later at the end of my 
speech. Hon'ble Members will remembe: that on the 8th of March last I had the 
honour of introducing in this Council the Behar and On.ssa Local Fund Audit 
Bill, and I asked also for leave at the same time (which the Council granted) 
that the said Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon, 

After a good clea! of discussion the motion to 1efer the Bill to a Select Com 
mittee was carricd by 32 to 14 voter, 


The report of th Public Accounte Committee was then adopted, and M1, 
‘Nrishnaballabh Sahay introduced the Chota Nagpur Tenure Holder's Bill which was 
also sanctioned to be published to elicit public opimion, 


The Council was then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 


AUGUST SESSION 1924 


The Punjab Legislative Council met again after the March Session at Lahore 
on the 4TH AUGUST 1924, the Hon, Mr. H. A Casson presiding, 


Moul, Zafar Ali’s Release, 


After interpellations, Rana FEROZ-UD-DIN moved the first non-official resolution 
recommending to the Government “that Maulv: Zafar Ali Khan be released forthwith 
unconditionally " In doing so he nariated the happenings which were agitating the 
Muslim mind in August 1920 when M. Zafar Ah made the speeches at Hazro which 
were made the subjects of the charges against him, He then described why the 
Mahomedans bad to resort to non-co-operation, The speaker quoted Sir Theodore 
Morrison to show that the grievance about the Kbilafat and the Holy Places was not 
confined to the Mahomedans alone, but was shared by several liberal-minded English- 
men, and said that the Indian National Congress had also adopted it as its own, 
What was then the offence of Maulv: Zafar Ali? Had not lacs of other Indians 
gaid the same thing? In this province at that time it had become almost a custom 
to award 5 years for an offence of sedition 

A heated debate then followed, Government declining to accept the motion, while 
non-officials with the exception of Sir Gopal Das almost unanimously supporting it, 
The iesolution was put to the vote and 55 voted for and 20 against it. 


Tahsil at Naiowal. 


Lala BODH RAJ moved that the Tahsil be shifted bach from Narowal to Zafarwal 
at tbe end of the current financial year He saidthat Zafarwal hai been the head- 
quarter otf administration simc* the time of Akbar, The mere fact that Narowal 
had a high school was no 1eason to depiive Zafarwal of its position, Under the new 
arrangement social intercourse between the people of the two tracts into which the area 
had been divided had stopped, 


Next day, 5TH AUGUST, the discussion on the Narowal Tahbsil iesolution was 
lesumed, After some discussion, as the result of an assurance about the appointment 
of a committee on the matter, the resolution was eventually withdrawn by eave 
of the House 

Tht Council then proceeded to consider Pandit Nanak Chand’s resolution regarding 
Military and Civi! Assistant Surgeons which ran as follows — 


“This Council recommends to the Government of India that— 


(1) 1n future no Civil Surgeoncies 01 other appointments in the Civil Medical 
Service of the Punjab be reserved for Military Assistant Surgeons , 

(2) fuithe: importation of Military Assistant Surgeons into the Civil Medical 
Department of this province be discontinued , 

(3) all Miltary Assistant Surgeons sciving at present m the Civil Medica! 
Department of this Trovince be reverted to the Military Department and their 
places be filled by Civil Assistant Surgeons , 

(4) till such time that this 1eversion can be secured, Military Assistant Surgeons 
in the Civil employ of this Province (except those “possessed of qualifications regis 
te1able in the United Kingdom) be entrusted only with duties in which Civil 
Assistant Surgeons may not have to serve under them, 

The object of the mover and his supporters was to remove the anomaly of the 
European and Euratian Military medical officers of lesser qualification being given 
higher posts than the more qualified Indian (Civil Medical officers, Government of 
course strenuously opposed the motion and after an hour and a half discussion the 
resolution was put to vote and lost, 


Additional Grants. 


On AUGUST 7TH the additional demands in respect of expenditure incurred 
during 1923-24 were put before the House, The Hon, Sir John Maynard explaimed 
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that ceitain unforeseen excess expenditure had been incuired during 1923-24 and the 
excess grants asked for were meant to legularise that excess expendituie 

Five stems of additional demands were then moved one by one and passed. 
Before the sixth item was moved Piof. Ruchi Ram wished to impress on the 
Government members the desizability of making a short cxplanatoly statement of 
each demand, He iefe11ed to a iong Ictter which he had addressed to the Hon, tbe 
Finance Member about 4 months ago in which he had pointed out some iregu- 
larities 1n procedure and had made some suggestions, one of which was that which he 
made on this occasion Thereafte1, some explanatory remaihs were made by some of 
the movers in icspect of the seveial items, The 1emaining 3 items of demands fol 
additional grants were then moved and passd without division, Thus in all additional 
grants aggiegating to a little over 5 lacs were made 


Sup plementary Demands. 


Five items of demands fol supp cmentaly giants for the culzent financial year 
were thin moved one by one and passed, 

Demand No. 6 was made in respect of “the pir tcct on of over 3 lakbs of acies 
ot unclassed foicsts in the Kangia district’ and the move! apked that ‘a supple- 
mentary bum not exceding Rs. 13,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to 
defiay the charges that will come in course of payment tor the yceal ending the 
31st of Maich 1925 1m tespect of Land Revenue” Non-official members stiongly 
Opposing the demand, 1t was lejected by 43 to 26 votes. 

Twelve more demand» were then gianted without a division, 


The Council re-assembled at 7-30 a.m, on the 81H AUGUST for making 
elections to the various Standing Committees for thc cuirent ftimancial year. Afte 
question time some interesting information was elicited 


Lala Lajpat Rai’s Aricst 


In answer to a question by D1 NIHAL CHAND, aching Government to lay on the 
table any colespcrdence that yasecd between the D, ¢( Lahore, the Local Govein- 
ment and the Goveinmcnt of India iegaidimg the aizest and its Iegality, 1elease 
and ic-aliest of Laa Tajpat Rai, and also the papeis iegarding any lega! opinion 
that might have becn taken on the matter, $11 John MAYNARD said —The only 
coliesponccuce that passed between Government and the Deputy Commissioner, Lahoie, 
contained a iequest for the sabmission of the complete records of the case, Crown 
vs. L Lajpat Ra, That correspondence between the Local Govcinment and the 
Govt, of India was of a confidential nature and cannot, theicfore, be laid on the table. 


Ch, DULI CHAND put a supplementary qucstion asking why had Lala Lajpat Rai 
been eleased and whethcr it wae a fact that there was an agitation among the 
Zemindars of Rohtak, Kainal and Guigaon against bis ilcase on account of his 
anti-Zemindar views The Picsident disallowed this question as being an entilely new one. 


Birdwood Committtee, 


Dr Dhan Ka) BHASIN asked —(a) Will the Goveinment be pleased to state the 
reasons for discontinuing the negotiations bitwecn the Akalis and the Buidwood ( ommittee 7 

(b) Does Government contemplate any othe: action with a view to 1¢stole con- 
tentment amongst the Sikhs of this plovince? 


Sn John MAYNARD iufeied to a picvious reply and said I desire to take 
this opportunity of 1¢peating the assurance given by the Honoutable Muimister to1 
Education in this Council on the 24th March last. Government has on sc ve1al occa- 
gions intimated to Sikhs interested in the matte: that it 18 open to any Sikh membe) 
of the (ouncil to propose the intioduction of a piivate Bill to supeisede o1 amen 
the present Act, and that if the Bill 18 diaftcd on reasonable Imes and 15 Jthely 
to obtain a eubstantial amount of support from the Hindu Members of this Council, 
Government would give it a favourable consideration, Thc attitude of Goveinment 
in regard to this matte: 1s unchanged, 

Intcrpellations over, ballot papers were dist1ibuted for the election of members 
of the Select Committee to 1epoit on the proposed amendment to Standing Order 73 

After the ballot papers were collected the President announaud that he had 
received H, E, the Governor’s instiuctions on 8 me mecmbeis’ request for more 
time for non official business. His Excellency regietted he could not give more time 
but said he would give more time at the next session, 


The President then declared that the Council stood adjourned sine die. 
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The November Session 1924 


The FOURTH SESSION of the 2nd Punjab Legislative Council commenced on 
Monday, the 10th NOVEMBER, at 12 noon. His Excellency the new Governor, Sir 
Malcolm Hanley, opened the session with a long speech in the course of which he 
made some Yremaikable statements. “ An unkind convention,” he frankly said, “ forbids 
me to-day the pleasure of debating on the floor of the House many problems awaiting 
discussion.” He expressed unconcealed delight at theme of the rural party. “The 
extension of the electoral system,” he said, “has brought into the obit of politics 
classes whose interests were previously unvoiced, and the free discussion here of their 
needs and lequiements has given a new aspect to the whole ot the pubic life in 
the Punjab. There is an insistent demand among them foi bette: education and tor 
vocational training, gieat activity in availing themselves of character-building insti- 
tutions such a8 co-operation, a new and more intclligent interest in all that concerns 
their economic welfare.” On this plea His Excellency then preached a se:1mon about 
the comparative unimportance of contioversicg mguding dyarchy and then cessity foi 
an immediate constitutional advance “TI feel” he sad, “that we m the Punjib can 
for the moment affoid, if not perhaps to disiegaid, yet at all cvents to pattake 
without undue agitation in the cunent contioveisy whether dyarchy 1s a de usion 
and the cieation of Ministers a mockery 

After interpellations when about 50 questions were put and answered, of which 
nearly half were in the name of Saidar Tara Singh and ieated to the Sikh 
situation in the province, the Counc! passe on to Legislative business, 


Election of President 


Tbe Hon'ble Sir John MAYNARD moved to amend the Standing Orders s0 as to 
provide for the procedure to be followed im the clecuon of the Piesidenut as fol ove — 


After Standing Orde: 4 of the Punjab Legislative Council Standing Oidirs, the 
following Standimg Orde: shall be inserted, namely — 

4-A,1, The following shall be the procedure in clecting anew President of the 
Council 

2 Every member who wishes to propose a member for e ection must— 

(a) ascertain previously that the member 15 wil'ing to seive if elected, ard 

(b) hand to the President, o1 if there 18 no Prsuent, to th ‘Secretary a 
notice containing the name of the member he desires to p opose sign | by hh mset 
and some other member as seconde! 

3 The President, 01 if there 15 no President, the Secretary, shall 1 awl out to 
the Council the nam s of the candidates together with those of t!eir piroposers, ind 
rf only one person has been pioposed foi eection, thu Pied lent or Secits 5, 98 
the case may be, shall submit the name of thit person to the Governor tor his 
appioval, If more than one person has ben ploposed, the members shall then 
picceed to vote on the question by ballot, and the noimes of the person who 
receives the majority of votes shall be submitted to the Goveinor fol his approval 

4, On the approval of the Goveinor being given, the Picsident o: Secretary, 
as the case may be, shall declare the person approved to Fave ben duly ected 

5, (a) The ballot shall be held in such manucr as the Presilent, if there 18 
one, may direct 

(b) If there 18 no President, then it shall be hei in such manner as the 
Governor may dnect, and should there be an equality of votes, the names of the 
persons obtainmg such equal numbe: of votes shall be submitted to the Gove nor, 
and any person from among them approved by the Governor shal be diemed to 
have heen duly elected, 

6. If the Goveinor withholds his approval to anv clection, a ficsh cect on 
shall be held im accordance with the proceduie hercimbefore land down, provided 
that except im the case of an equality .f votes dealt withim clause (5), a membe1 
whose election has not becn appioved by the Governor shall not be proposed as a 
candidate at any subsequent election dumng the continuance of that Council 


Explanation.—For the purpose of this Standing Orde the word “ President,” except 
where it first occurs, shall imclude a Deputy Piesulent or a Chairman presiding 
mm accoidance with the provisions of sub-section (2) of Section 72-C of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and Rule 4 of the Punjab Legislative Council Rules, 

The leave for moving the amendment being granted, the House agreed ty 
1efer the draft of the new standing onder to a Select Committee, to be elected on 


Friday, the 14th November. 
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Punjab Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 


The Hon'ble Sir John MAYNARD next moved that the Punjab Stamp (Amend- 
ment) Bill as ieported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. He 
explained the history of the Bill and said it was designed to evenly distribute the 
burden of new taxation over all interests. The enhanced water 1ates, he said, were 
to be reduced by 25 lakhs on the supposition that the Council would pass tbe Bulls 
for urban taxation, though the latter would only yield from 7 to 8 lakhs of 
rupees, The pioposed enhancement of stamp duty would not bring in more than 
4 to 5 lakhs, The motion was put to vote and carried 

After a few amendments the Bill was put to the House and paased. 


Tax on Moto: Vehicles. 


The I’'unyab Moto: Vehicles Taxation Bill was then taken into consideration 
which, the Finance Membe1 explained, would yield an annual imcome of 2 to 
» lakbe of iupes, The clauses of the Bill were under consideration, when thie 
Council adjourned 


Onthe 12TH NOVEMBER the Motor Vehicles Bill was passed into law, 


President's Salary Bill 


Su John MAYNARD next introduced the Elected President's Salary Ball, and 
moved that it be taken into consideration, 


Rana FIROZ UD DIN moved an amendment to reduce the proposed salary of the 
Tiesident fiom Rs, 36 thousand to 24 thousand a year. He referred to the heavy deficit 
in the budget and to the new taxes which the Council had sanctioned as well as 
to the enhancement of the water-rates, He appealed to the Council not to ignoie 
the nancial position of the Province, The Seivices in India, he pomted out, were 
the most heavily paid Services in the woild, He regietted that the emoluments of 
the Imperial Services wtie not subject to then vote, but the matter unde: discussion 
was entucly within the purview and the Council could not vote an exorbitant 
salary to their President, (apt Dhan Raj, Ch. Afzal Huq, Lala Bodh Raj, Ch. 
Duli Chand and a few others supported, while Raja Narindranath, Prof. Ruchi Ram, 
(h, Faz] Ali opposed the motion The motion was pressed to a division and declared 
lost by 21 votes to 43, and the Bill was passed in its original form. 


The Opium Bill, 


The next 28 items on the agenda related to demands for Supplementary giants 
thr consideration of which was postponed to Fiiday, the 14th November, on thi 
motion of Sir John Maynard, 10 olde: to give more time to non-official mimbeis to 
study them. 

Raja NARINDRANATH, thereapon, moved that the Council be adjouned on the 
giound that they weie all taken by surprise by the motion of Sir John Maynard 
and hai not come prepared to discuss the items on the agenda that stood after the 
demands fo: grants, as there was no likelihood of their beiug reached on that day. 
Lala Mohan Lal and Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahani supported the motion for adyjourn- 
ment, but the President refused to adjourn the Council at that stage. The Punjab 
Postal Bill and the Opium (funjab Amendment) Bill were accordingly introduced. 
and referred to Select Committees without any discussion whatever, only Prot 
Ruchi Ram making a vehement speech against the Government’s opium policy. 


On NOVEMBER 13TH the Council devoted the greater part of its time to the 
consideration of official business After interpellations, the motions regarding amendment 
of the Standing Orders were made and agreed to 

On the motion of Raja Natindianath, the Government agreed to give 8 days to 
tbe non-official members fo. examination of the budget after the general discussion 
on it had been concluded, instead of only six days as heretofore. 


Residential Club for Membeis, 


Lala MOHAN LAL next moved the following resolution —“ That this Council 
recommends to the Governor-in-Council that a iesidential club be provided in Lahore 
for the use of the Punjab Legislative Council.” 

He explaied that his object 1n bringing forward the resolution was to make 
provision for affording the non-official membeis greater opportunities not only fo1 
social intercourse with each other but also of greeting each other and discussing 
the various questions that came up before the House. 
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Sir John MAYNARD wanted it to be madeclear whether the members wanted 
a residential or a non-residential club, The latter would require an expenditure 
of Rs, 200 or 300 per mensem by way of house-rent for the officer whose quarters 
would be taken over for the purpose, about ten thousand for structural alterations 
in the buuding and furniture, and from 2 to 3thousand as annual recurring 
expenditure. 


After a good deal of discussion Malik Firoz Khan suggested that the resolation 
be accepted and the President requested to appoint a committee to go into the 
details of thescheme This suggestion was agreed to and the resolution was adopted, 


Excise Act Amendment 


R. S Chaudhn CHHOTU RAM, Munister for Agriculture, next introduced the 
Punjab Excise (Amendment) Bill, and moved that it be referred to a Select 
Committee This led toa long discussion, which centered round clause (3) of the Bill which 
was as follows — 


After section 61 of the Punjab Excise Act the following new section shall bs 
meserted, namely —61-A, When any of the articles mentioned in clause (c) of 
sub section (1) of section 61 or any unlawfully mannufaetured liquor is found in any 
building or structure which 18 1n the joint possession of several persons, it shall be 
presumed, unless the contrary 18 proved, that all such persons who had at the time 
the article was found attained the age of eighteen years were in joint and several 
possession of such article or such unlawfully manufactured liquor.” 

In the statement of objects and reasons appendel to the Bull, the necessity for 
this clause was stated in the following words — 


“The opportunity 1s also taken of intioducing a provision which will renier 
more certain the law as to the possession of articles intended for the illegal 
manufacture of spirit, and also for illegally manufactured spirit Under the law, 
as now interpreted, 1t has been found that the accused person by proving joint 
possession of piemises in which the incriminating article was founi has frequently 
been able to evade punishment The effect of the propose! amendm?-nt will be to 
throw upon a joint possessor of the premises the burden of proving that the 
meriminating article or illegally manufactured spirit 18 not in his possession 


The debate that followed was mainly directed on the proposal to give further 
powers to the executive as against the liberties of the people which was highlv 
resented by the non officials The Minister himself replying to the debate admitted 
that the wording of clause (3) of the Bill was open to objection and said he quit? appre 
ciated the objections of the members against its enactment He, therefore, assurei 
the House that the Select Committee would remove the objectionable featurer of the 
Bull 

He gave an undertaking that the clause objected to would be deleted in the 
Select Committee. The House agreed to refer the Bill to the Select Committee as 
proposed 

The motion to pass the Stage Carriages Bill was next adopted without discussion 


On the 14TH NOVEMBER the motion of BR. 8, Chaudhri Chhotu Ram to pass the 
Stage Carriages (Punjab Amendment) Bill was taken up The Bill did not evoke any 
discussion and was passed with Moulvi Mazhar Ali Azahar’s amendment, which was 
to the effect that the maximum license fec to be paid durmg a year must not 
exceed Rs 10, 


Excessive Police Expenditure, 


Supplementary grants weie then taken up. Su John MAYNARD moved that an 
additional sum not exceeding Rs, 6,79,759 be granted to the Governor in Council 
to meet the excess expenditure incuried durmng the year ending the 3lst of March 192% 
in Tespect of Police. 

The Finance Member explained that the excess was due to over-spending 
Rs 1,20,000 under Tiavelling Allowance, Rs, 2,00,000 on the purchase of arms and 
ammunition for the pursuit of raideis, and Rs, 1,97,000 on Punitive Police. An 
interesting disclosure made by Government while making this demand was that the 
excess under Special Police was partly due “to the neglect in giving effect to the 
cut made by the Legislative Council of Rs, 9,900 from the whole grant.” The 
reason wby the demand was put before the Council so late, explaimed Sir John 
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Maynard, was that the Public Accounts Committee had not completed its examina- 
tion of the excessive expenditure earlier, 


The grant was voted without any dissenting voice, 


Travelling Allowance, 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar SUNDER SINGH MAJITHIA moved that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Rs, 14,250 be granted to the Goveino: in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the 8lst of Maich 
1925 im respect of Land Revenue, This demand related to tiavelling allowance and 
gave 11se to a lengthy discussion durng which it became known that wheleas 
members of Provincial Services drawing less than Rs, 1,000 p.m as salary were 
given 2nd class travelling, all members, even new leciuits of the Imperial Services 
were given by the Government Ist class travelling, There was strong opposition to 
the demand which was put to the Council and rejected by 34 votes to 29 


Additions! Excise Staff. 


R, 8, Chaudhr: CHHOTU RAM next moved that an additional sum of Re 15,360 
and a supplementary sum of Rs, 66,000 in al! not exceeding Rs 81,360 be granted 
to the Punjab Government (Ministry of Agiiculture) to defray the charges that will 
come in course of payment for the year ending the 8lst of March 1926 in 1espect 
of Excise, There was a motion of reduction of this demand by Rs. 12,872 over 
which the Goveimment members talked long to puievent it being put to the vote 
that day as Government then was 1n a minority, and the House 10se while the 
discussion was ploceeding, 


On the late Mr, Montagu 


The Council met next on the 17TH NOVEMBER when Raja Natindianath moved 
the following resolution which was passed all standing. 


‘¢'This House has heard with extreme regiet the sad news of the sudden death 
of the Rt, Hon, Edwin Samuel Montagu, late Secretary of State for India, the 
Origimator and propounder of the present scheme of Reforms, whose name will evel 
be remembered by future generations of India with feeling: of profound gratitude 
and esteem. The House expresses its sinceie sympathy and condolence on his death 
and recommends to the Government to convey to Mrs Montagu and the family the 
sympatay of the House on the sad and irrepaiable loss sustained by the family of 
the deceased, this country and the Empire,” 

Raja Narindranath next moved that the business of the House be adjourned tor 
the day as a mark of respect to the deceased which was done. 


The Punjab Money Lenders’ Registration Bull. 


On the 18TH NOVEMBER, the Council, afte: a heated debate, agreed that the Punjab 
Money Lenders’ Registration Bill be ciiculated for the purpose of eliciting opimion 
thereon, 


Mir Maqbool MAHMUD moved that leave be granted to imtroduce the Punjab 
Moncy Lendeis’ Registration Bil] The object of the Bul], be said, was to protect the 
borioweis fiom the trickery of money lenders, whom the statute would compel to 
keep accounts in the fomm prescibed by law and furnish a copy thereof to the 
debtor at the latten’s 1equest The Hinen and §:kh members who were the money 
lenders of the lunjab opposd, while the majonty «f the Moslem gioup supported it. 

The motion was put to the Counci], and cairied by 46 votes to 20, The three 
members of the Government present did not vote, while all the official members 
voted for the motion, 


Mir Maqbool Mahmud next introduced the Bill and moved that it be cuculated 
for the purpose of eliciting opimon thereon, 

As before the Hindu and Sikh members strenuously opyosed while the Moslem 
members with the official block suppoited it. The motion was thin caried by 42 
votes to 17. 

The Excise Demand, 


The House then resumed discussion on Chaudhr) Afzal Hay'’s motion to 1educe the 
tupplementary Excse Grant by Rs 126872 (acditiona!l staff), which was under 
considdiation when the Counce)! adjouwned on the 14th November. 
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Sir Gopal Das considered the demand to be most reasonable, and opposed the 
motion which was then rejected by a majority 


Chaudhr: AFZAL HAQ next moved for the 1eduction of the grant of Rs, 66,000 
m respect of the item of Rs 66,000 (:ewards), The Munister for Agriculture agreeing 
to reduce the amount by 16 thousands, the motion was withdiawn by the mover. 
Chaudhii Afzal Haq then moved that the total grant be reduced by Re. 1, and 
criticised the excise policy of Government as not calculated to put a stop to illicit 
distillation or to reduce the consumption of ilheit hquo, 


The President ruled that it was not permissible to discuss a question of policy 
daring discussion on a supplementary grant 

The motion was lejected without fuither discussion, The grant was then voted 
by the House 


On the 20TH NOVEMBER the Counc! reassembled to transact non-official business, 
Corruption in Jails, 


Saidar PRATAP sINGH moved the following iesolution 


“This Council 1c:commends to the Goveinment that the ight, conferred by 
notification No, 21320 of the 18th beptembe: 1924 on the non official members of 
the Standing Commuttee of the Legislative Council for Jails, of visiting four 
bpecified jails, be extended to all jail» or at least to all jails in which Political, 
Akah o1 Khilafat prisoneis are lodged ” 

Sardar Paitap Singh said he could not undeistand why the non official members 
of the Standing Jails Committer ot the Council were prevented fiom visiting all 
the jails in the province, To contne their visits to only 4 jails was bound to 
cicate suspicion. The speake: went on to iecter to the illegal practices in the jails 
and the valious deviccs 1esorted to by jail officials to extort money from prisoners, 


He tefelied to al egations of ill-treatment of p isoners which had reached his 
eais The food given was not propeliy cooked, warm clothing was distmbuted long 
after the commencement of the wintet season, beards of prisoners were forcibly 
tbhaved, piisoneis werc spat at on the face, the Sikh prisoncis were pulled by the 
hair, they wele made to catch then eats with ther hands which they wtre made 
10 pars under then legs, then bodws weie rubbed with rough bmchs until the 
tkin began to bleed, they wele given a ducking in dirty water, they were pounced 
upon and mercilcssiy beaten by convict warders and the favoured prisoners, and 
similai other heart rondipg sto1cs of mal-trcatment of prisoners by coirupt and 
uneciupnious jail officials were prevalent, 


Lala BODH RAJ, supporting the motion, said he had occasion to talk to scores 
of political pmsoneis on their lelcase from the Multan Jail. Those piisoneis had 
related to the speaker hosble accounts of the atiocitics committed msidc the jail 
The Supermtendent of the Multan Central Jail had iefustd to admit R B Seth 
Prabhu Dayal into the jail, who was a non-official visitor and did his woik in an 
independent spuit In 1923 numerous tyiannical devices weie iesoited to by yal 
officials to force Akal: prisoneis to secure thei i1elease by tendering apologies, and 
he stated that several such peisons had told the spcaker after their 1elease that they 
had to be medically tieated on account of the beating and ducking to which they had 
been subjected. Su John Maynaid then gave the usual Govt, view of the mattter 


The resolution was put to the Council and carried, 
Wate: Rates, 


Sardar GURBAKSH SINGH moved — 


‘This Council recommends to the Governo: 1n Council to withdraw Notifica- 
tions Nos. X, I-R. J, to X 8-R I published in the “ Punjab Gazette, Extiaordinary,” 
of October 3, 1924, prescrbmg with effect from the hhanf of 1924, new schedule 
of occupiers’ rates for the chief canals in the Punjab and direct, instead, the 
collection of abiana at the rates prevailing before April 1924." 

He said the Government had committed a constitutional blunder in not consulting 
or informing the House before the water-rates increased, The taxation of the rural 
upulation had reached the nghest pitch, Kh, Bahadur Ch Fazl Ah, Ch, Noor 

in and others supported the motion while Mr, Maya Das opposed it. Discussion 
was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 
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On the 21ST NOVEMBER the Council continued the discussion, 


Lala SHAM LAL moved that the words “more especially for the districts of 
Hissar, Karnal and Rohtak” be inserted, 

He iegretted that the cry of Hindu versus Moslem interests and rural versus 
urban interests was always kept in the foreground in all discussions, which was a 
veritable source of weakness to the people and strength to the Government. The 
recent enhancement in water-rates had been the result of the attitude of the ruial 
and Mushm members at the time of the passing of the budget. He would oppose 
the motion, if government undertook to iestore the water-1ates to their original lates 
as well as to repeal the Stamp (Punjab Amendment) Act and Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act after the deficit in the budget had been made good, If the Government did 
hot give that undertaking he would move his amendment to exclude the three ds- 
tricts fiom the operation of the enhanced 1ates because very little water was given 
to those districts, and the agricultural conditions there were not favourable Mr, 
Mahmud supported the amendment 

On Sir John Maynard pointing out that the acceptance of the amendment as 
it stood would make the resolution meaningless, the amendment was amended 80 as 
to substitute the words “fat .east’ for “ more especially " 

The amendment was then put to the House and lost by 14 votes to 31 


Sayed MOHAMMAD HUSSAIN next moved the following amendment — 

At the end of the resolution the following be inserted — 

‘and if this 18 not possible in view of the financial condition of the province: 
and a desire for an equitable distribution of the burden of new taxation over the 
urban and rural population, to nevertheless make some substantial reduction in the 
rates of abiana imposed by the Notification of the 3rd October 1924 and to endeavour 
to secure trom the Government of India reduction im ou provincial contiibution 
such as would admit of a reconsideration of the abana rates and connected urban 
taxation,” 

This amendment was lost by 21 votes to 37, Discussion then continued on the 
Original resolution. Chaudhri Afzal Haq, sapporting the motion, strongly criticised 
the attitude of c.rtain rural members in uniformly and blindly supporting the Govern- 
ment on all occasions, and maintained that the enhancement of water-1ates was 4 
direct result of that attitude, It had been iepeatedly asserted by members in the 
House that the zamindars were poorer even than a piisone:r in jail, but when the 
time for spending the revenues came those very members were all for voting the 
Government's demands in a ight royal fashion, The resolution under discussion scemed 
to lim to be mele propaganda for the next election, There was no possibility of 
the deficit being wiped out under these circumstances, 


On the 24TH NOVEMBER the Counci! 1escmed discussion of Sardar Gui baksh Singh's 
resolution. 11 JOHN MAYNARD rephei tothe dcbate on behalf of Government, He 
paid the Government had given the most earnest consideration to the subject of the 
water-rates and had examined the possibility of reducing the water-rates with the moat 
anxious care. A poof of that was that between April and Octobor they were able 
to make a reduction of one-third in the enhanced rates. That was a large saciifice 
of potential revenue, Proceeding, the speaker dealt with what he described as the 
constitutional argument For the previous 2 years or more, he said, cunstant 
icferences had ken made in the Council by the speaker and other non-official 
members as well by certain official members to the probable and impending rise 10 
the water-rates. In order to bring the matter piomimently before the House, a 
motion was biought forward by Goveinment for the appomtment of a Committee to 
consider ways and means for increasing the revenue of the province, and it was 
well known that the water-rates were likely to be iaised It was perfectly well- 
known to the members of the House that the abana was gong to be raised, anid 
it Was open to them to move a resolution on the subject, The speaker bimeself had 
clearly stated in his budget speech in March last that if the provincial contiibution 
was remitted and the 3 money bills were passed, the necessity of increasing the 
abiana which had becn under consideration for the pievious two years, might be 
averted, As the provincial contribution had not been 1educed, the Government had 
no option but to inciease the water-rates. Pioceeding, the Finance Member referred 
to the efforts vf the Government to get the provincial contribution reduced by a 
substantial amount and said that when the 1eduction had been made, Government 
intended to reconsider the whole question of 1ural and urban taxation including 
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the abiana. It was not in respect of the deficit im one particular year, but in 
consequence of the normal recurring deficit, that the decision to increase the abiana 
had been reached. What was more reasonable for a Government to do, which had 
to pay more to its Service and for the purchase of materials and for the labour 
it employed, than to charge more for what it sold, especially water which was a 
great asset of the province It had been suggested that the Government was acting 
in & mean and avalicluus manne, and certain membeis had likened Government 
to a usurious money-lender, He did not resent that, because that charge only 
indicated that Government had been a careful and efficient trustee of the resources 
of the province. Concluding, the speaker pointed out that they could not sacrifice 
the interests of the province as a whole for the sake of 36 per cent of its population. 


The resolution was then put to the Council and cariied without a division. 


Subordinate Educational Service, 


Prof. RUCHI RAM SAHNI next moved the following resolution — 


‘This Council recommends to the Government that time-scale of pay be intro- 
duced in the Subordinate Educational Service,” ’ 


He said that the 8. E S. comprised some 1200 teachers. It was divided into 
two sections consisting of equal members, The A, V, section contained a majority of 
graduates who had passed a Professional test. He specially described in some detail 
the substantial improvements in the pay and prospects of the I E S§S and the P. E. 8. 
In the 8 E, S. some improvement had certainly been made im the initial salames 
of the grades, but in other t1espects thei condition had been matenally worscned. 
Before 1920, the maximum of the mghest grade was Rs 400 There were 11 posts 
in the 250 to 400 grade, These were lopped off and transferred to PES, 8 more 
posts were also taken away from the top grade. At present there were only 30 
posts in the 250 grade in place of 45, wmle the 250—400 grade was altogether 
abolished. As compared with these 30 posts in the top grade, the number of poste in the 
lower grades was very large, Owing to the Provincialisation of new schools, the lot of 
older men was becoming daily woise and worse The number of men in tach grade 
was increasing Young menin higher salaries but not possessing higher qual:fications 
were being put on their heads as the result of Provinciahsation. A number of 
young men had been imported straight from outside. The path of promotion, 
already hard and difficult, was being moire and more blocked. The justice of 
the claim of the S. E S for substantial improvement was greatly strengthened by 
the fact that even in the Education Department, the clerical service, manned mostly 
by undergraduates and without any additional professional qualification such as those 
demanded of 8. E. S men, bad a higher maximum pay. The piofessional men 
formed a close service and after retirement their scope of employment in private 
service was more limited than that of clerks, 


Mr. E, TYDEMVAN congratulated the mover of the resolution on the lucidity and 
clearness with which he had put his case. He said the question was a complicated 
one, and, because there were men of diverse qualifications in the S E 65.,, not 
cne time scale but several time scales would havi to be framed, He agreed to the 
suggestion that the question be referred to the Standing Education Committee. 

R. 8. Chaudh11 Chhotu Ram agreeing to the suggestion, the resolution was by 
leave withdrawn, 


Compulsory Pmnmary Education 
Shaikh MUHA»wiMAD SADIQ next moved the following resolution — 


“The Council recommends to the Gov rnment to take all necessary steps to 
make primary education free and compulsory throughout the Province within the 
next five years,” 

The very basis of civilisation, said the mover of the resolution, was education , 
and unless the e'ement of compulsion was introduced, would not be made universal, 
They could open 5 thousand new schools with 40 lakhs of rupees The speakei 
was prepared to agree to the new taxation to secure that object, but that was not 
necessary, as there were sources of revenue which could be tapped. In the first 
place they should get back their ealt mines from the Central Government Svcondly, 
it was unjust that the Punjab should be made to grant Crown lands to the soldiers 
who had fought not for the Punjab but for the whole of the Empire. In_ the 
thud place, mstead of giving away large areas of land to the soldiers as bribe, those 
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jJands could be sold, The speaker, concluding, made an earnest plea for making 
primary education compulsory without the least possible delay, 


Mr. E, TYDEMAN, Duector of Public [nstiuction, descmbed the progress of 
compulso1y primary education in the piovince of recent years, An Act was passed 
m 1919, which contained a provision for compulsory primary education. In 1921, 
2 municipalities applied foi the introduction of compulsion, In 1923, compulsion 
was intioduced in 124 rural aieas and in 10 municipalities, Since April last com- 
pulsion had been introduced m 17 municipalities and moe than 100 rural areas. 
The Punjab was thus far ahead of any other province in the matte: of primary 
education, In the pievious 3 years alone, the attendance in primary schools had 
risen by 50 per cent; anid compulsory education was in force in more than 300 areas. 

R, S, Chaudhri CHHOTU RAM agieed to the suggestion to refer the question to 
the Education Standing Committee with two reservations fistly that Gove nment 
did not thereby commit itself to the principle of the resolution, and _ sccondly, 
that a representative of the Finance Department be co-opted to assist in examining 
the financial aspect of the matter. 


The Counci! met for the last time on Tuesday, the 25TH NOVEMBER, at 11 a. m. 
to dispose of the Governm nt’s demands fo: additional and supplementary grants. 


The demand for a supplementary sum of Rs, 24,100 in respect of Forests 
(Travelling allowance) was cairied by 34 votes to 18, 


Ahali Leadeis’ Case, 


The Hon'ble Sir John MAYNARD then moved that a supplementary sum not 
exceeding Rs, 1,06,454 be granted to the Governor in Council to defiay the charges 
that will come in course of payment for the year ending the 31st March 1925 
mm respect of the Administration of Justice. 


Sardar PRATAP SINGH moved that the giant be reduced by Rs, 74,254 in respect 
of the item of Rs, 94,254—Tayment of Counsel’s fees in the Akal Leaders’ Case 
and fo. fees of Counsel generally, The motion was put to the House and lost 
by 22 votes to 32. 


Maulvi MAZHAR ALI AZHAR next moved that the grant be reduced by Rs 73,000 
in respect of the item of Rs, %4,254—Payment of Counsel’s fees in the Akah 
Leaders’ case and for fees of Counsel generally, 


The motion was put to the House and declared lost. The o:ginal demand was 
next put to the Council and carried, 
Jails, 


Sir John MAYNARD next moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 11,360 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the chaige that will come in 
course of payment for the year ending the 31st of Maich 1925 in respect of Jails 
and Convict Settlements, 


The grant was agreed to without discussion 


The Babbai Akalis, 


Sir John MAYNARD then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rg, 2,40,391 be granted to the Governor in Council] to defray the charges that will come 
in course of payment for the year ending the 3lst March 1925 im respect of police 


Chaudhi1 AFZAL HAQ moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 94,671 in 
1esprct of the item of Rs, 94,67)—Contmuance of additional police for Doab and 
Shahpur Distmct. He said the conditions in the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur Distiicts 
had vastly improved, so much so that even the Governor had in his iecent utter- 
ances congratulated those districts on the restoration of law and order. Additional 
police war therefore not required, 


The motion was however lost. 


The other demands were al passed without discussion, with the exception ol 
an itm of Rs 25,000 foi the establishment of a Government Publicity Bureau. 
This item gave rise to a heated discussion, which lasted for nearly 3 hous, 
but the demand was ultimately cariied Thus the Council went back on its previous 
decision on this matter on a similar motion, and now agieed to the re-establishment 
of the Burean. 


The Council was then adjourned sine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 


SEPTEMBER SESSION—192 4. 


The AUTUMN SESSION of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced 
on the 5TH SEPTEMBER in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Mr. 
Michael Keane, the Piesident, in the char. 


The business of the day was exclusively official and consisted mainly of the 
introduction of a few Government Bills, The President at the outset referred in 
vely touching terms to the demise of Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Hussain, The 
President then announced that His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
had given his assent to the United Provinces Stamp Second Amendment Act II of 
1924, the United Provinces District Boards Amendment Act III of 1924 and the 
Agia Estates Amendment Act IV of 1924, The President also announced a alight 
change in the constitution of the standing advisory committee of the Legislative 
Council to advise the Government in Municipal and Local Self-Government depart- 
ments, Lieutcnant Raja Hukum Tey Piatap Singh, Mi. Jackson, Babu Vikramajit 
Singh and Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, 1t was announced, formed the panel of 
Chairman of the Council for the year, 


Aman Sabha Activities, 


At question time the HOME MEMBER, in reply to Babu Sita Ram who wished to 
know about the constitution, aims and objects of Aman Sabhas, reform leagues and 
othe: cognate organisations during the last four years in the various distiicts, said 
that they were formed at a time of dangerous unrest in order to rally public opinion 
to the side of law and order and stab'e Goveinment and to counteract disruptive 
tendencies The leagues were self-supporting and thei affairs managed by executive 
committees, The danger passed and they had developed social and economic activities 
of value and piovided a common line fo. useful public work. In their initial stages 
there were only political in the sense that politics could not be divorced from law 
and order in times of unrest, now their activities wele no longer prominent, 
Government servants weic peimitted to take part in the meetings andj working of 
these Sabhas. The circumstances of the time justified a departure fiom the strict 
lette: ot the rule of practice, of not allowing Government servants to take part 
mm any political work No collections were made thiough the police. The 1ules of 
the Sabha permitted payment of contributions at tahsils. Some contributions were 
paid by couit of wards tenants to zladars to whom receipt books were issued, 


Allahabad Improvement Trust. 


In answer toaseries of questions put by Kai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh about 
the activities of the Allahabad Improvement Trust, the MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
stated that it was a fact that despite protests the Trust proposed to extend a 1o0ad styled 
Zero Road thiough mohallas Chah, Shah Chand, Mahajan tola, Mirgany and Pandariba 
mohalla, The people had no notice of the inspection of the locality by the Minister 
who, however, met a number of srominent residents of the locality, The scheme 
was considered to be necessary and useful for the residents of the locahty and the 
general public of Allahabad, The cost was estimated at Rs, 791,061 and income at 
Rs 820,000. A Nagai-Rakhshim Sabha had been started by peisons to be affected 
by the Tuust’s schemes to protest against the expenditure ofthe Trust A retrench- 
ment committee of the Trust was appomted bat no formal report had been submitted 
as to the abolition of a paid chairman, Three members of the committee recommended 
the step while the fourth, the Chairman himself, had dissented, 


Removal of the P. W, D. Secietanat 


Pandit Bmynandan Piasad MISRA asked Will the Government state 1f 1t proposes 
to remove the Public Works Department Secretaiiat from Allahabad to Lucknow ? 
If eo, why 1 this step being taken and what ie the estimated cost of this removal ¢ 


The MINISTER of Agniculture and Industries, in regard to buildings and roads 
bianch, said in reply Yes, in the interests of efficiency and economy, the actual 
move can be effected within the limits of this year’s contingent grants and it 18 
expected that not less that Re. 23,000 will be saved annually by the change, 
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The FINANCE MEMBER ieplied thus about the irrigation branch —An office 38 
under construction for the Chief Engineer, Saida Canal at Lucknow and as this 18 
@ more cential place than Allahabad not only for the Saida Canal but also for 
other canal] systems, therefore, it i8 proposed to move the urigation branch secre- 
role to Lucknow and thus telieve congestion at Allahabad where some Offices bave 
he ee ee for want of space in the secretanat In 1egard 
eps sire ie of this removal no answer could be given until full details 

A stmng of supplementary questions were then 

put on the subject. Nawab 

apr iae mrga Pee: ae ie Hon, Member give an op eins to discuss 
Wise 0 

Aig eee e removal of the P W. D. Secretaiat from 

The Finance Member —I am quite willing that th 
after tte Government business 18 conoluded. Pear re Genrer eyo 

The President.—In that case I will acce 

pt @ motion to be made toda 
‘i The President, before the Council adjourned, announced accoidingly that Nawab 
uhammad Yusuf’s resolutions recommending to the Goveinment that the P. W D 
Secietaiiat, both buildings and irngation branches, should not be transferred from 


Allahabad to Lucknow, would be taken up for diso~ oes 
ty pvubsi0n next day 


Another Ay ~ <7", undla Rape Case, 
and whir -Jpoitant inteipellation was im connection with the Tundla Rape Case 
hv F'* yping of Anglo-Indian culprits by a member of their own community put 
*> randit Briynandan Prasad Misra. He wanted to know if Colonel Gidney had 
made any representation to His Excellency the Governo: for a special concession. 
The Home Member repled A representation was 1eceived and the prisoners were 
whipped by an ex military European convict in Nain central jail and no expen- 


diture was incurred, 
Pandit Brjnandan Prasad Misra,—Is it necessary under the rules that European 


and Anglo-Indian prisoners must be whipped by persons of thur own tribes. 


Home Member,—No, 
Pandit Brijmandan Piasad Misra —Why was this special favour shown to this 


prisoner? Was it due to the class to which he belonged or to the offence which 


he committed ? 
Home Member.—If it 18 treated as a special favour, I am sorry. 


Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misia —I read it as a special favour, Would you 
show the same favour if an Indian asks for it? 
There was no reply to this question, 
Motion for Adjournment Disallowed, 
Pandit Brynandan Prasad Misra —Mr. President, Sir, 1 have asked your permis- 
gi0n to move a motion for the adjournment of the Council in order to discuss the 
action of the Government in allowing an Anglo-Indian boy to be whipped by an 


Anglo-Indian. 
The President, however, disallowed the motion 


U. P. Board of Revenue Amendment Act. 

On the motion of the FINANCE MEMBER the Council agreed to the introduction 
of a Bill further to amend the United Provinces Board of Revenue Amendment 
Act 1924, The bill was taken into consideration and passed, 

Oudh Courts Bill, 

The HOME MEMBER next introduced the Oudh Courts Bill whose primary object 
was to do away with the Oudh Judicial Commissioner's Court and create in its stead 
a Chief Court. THe people of Oudh had for very long desired to have a Chief 
Court and at last their efforts had been crowned with success. On the repeated 
requests of recognised provincial bodies the local Gevernment had ieccommended fo 
the Government of India and the Secietary of State for the establishment of 


this Chief Court, 
Oudh Estates Amendment Bill, 


The FINANCE MEMBER next introduced the Oudh Estates Amendment Bull and 
moved that it be referred to a selected committee, The motion was accepted and the 


House rose for the day. 
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On the 6TH SEPTEMBER, after inteipellations, Mr, MOHAN LAL Sakeena, 
Swarajist member, proposed an adjournment with a view to discuss the question 
of rep'acement of the diarchical system of government by unitary system of Govein- 
ment leading to full responsible government in the piovince. In support of his 
motion Mr, Saksena urged that they were vita ly interested in the matter and 
there was hardly any other question of equal uigency o1 of importance and the 
Council should have an opportunity to express its opimion before any decision was 
taken in the matter by higher autho1ities, 


The PRESIDENT iuled the motion out of order and pomted out that, in the first 
place, it could not be considemd as a matte: of urgency to discuss at that moment 
the constitution of India or any province ot India, 


Supplementary Demands and Estimates, 


Government business chiefly included a few supplementary demands and 
estimates. The Council] gianted al] the demands without icduction. Thue was a 
lengthy debate on the Excise Ministcr’s demand for Ry» 15,560 tor the award of 
rewaids to informers who gave information leading to the dctection of smugghny 
and albeit distillation, 


Pandit GOVIND BALLABH PANT moved to 1educe the demand by Rs, 12,000 and 
emphasised that the system of rewards was not good in principle Members of the 
public services should te expected to do their duty without any additional bait 
being offered to them, The ploper and 1easonable mcthod woud be to add to theu 
salarics if found neccesary. Kewaids on the contiary would be a soit of temptation 
leading them into the wrong tiack, and moreover the timincal condition of the 
province was not sound. 


The Hon, MINISTER in reply dwcet on the inciease of ilhet distillation in the 
province which led not only to a loss of revenue but an incicase In consumption, 
The cause of temperance also suffered by het distillation, Rewards wee not ony 
in the mterests of Government but aso in the inteicsts of temperance The who: 
amount was not to be spent on excise officials but a lot of it would go to 
informers, 


Babu VIKRAMJIT SINGH criticissd that the demand made by the Minister ws 
wrong in principle, Most of the intormeis to whom itward> woud be offered 
belonged to an infamous class and most of them had generally several previous 
convictions for excise offences, 


The motion fo: reduction was lost, 36 voting for. and 4) against it 
Gaur’s Hind: Reade1s, 


Lala MATHURA PRASAD Mehrotia moved for the omission of the entue demand 
of Rs. 6,357 for the C. I D, Pandit Govind Ballabh Tant stiongly suppoited the 
motion for omission but in the end it was thrown out and the demand ftuliy 
gianted, 


Babu SANGAM LAL, before the demand was finally gianted, wished to raise a 
discussion on the forfeiture of Piof, Ramdas Gaui’s Hindi Readers when the Finance 
Member rose to @ point of order. The Deputy Pitsident who was in the chair at 
the time ruled that the issue was out of order in a discussion on supplementary 
grants 

The P, W. D. Secretariat, 


Government business having concluded, the Couucil took up for discussion tue 
motion of Nawab Muhammad Yusuf against the proposed removal of the P W. OD. 
Secretariat office fiom Allahabad to Lucknow. 


Nawab MUHAMMAD YUSUF then moved that “this Council recommends tothe 
Government that the Public Works Depaitment Secretariat, Irigation and Buildings 
and Roads bianches, shoul not be transferred from Allahabad to Lucknow,” 


In moving this resolution, he said, he had not Leen inspired by any bitterness 
or controversy which took place sometime ago over the question of the location of 
the Counci] Chamber at Lucknow. He especially wished to make an appeal to 
that section of the House which felt stiongly that the Council Chamber should 
be really located at Lucknow for ever. He hoped the House woula do justice to 
Allahabad and would not be carried away by any other considerations. What had 
happened since the question of transfer arose, a few years back, during the regime 
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of 811 Harcourt Butler? At that time feelings ran high over the question of 
Allahabad versus Lucknow, but matters were set at rest by the vote of the 
Council in 1egard to the Council Chamber and its location at Lucknow, Assurances 
had been given often that nothing would be dove to deprive Allahabad otf its 
importance, mcaning theicby that no important offices would be removed, Allahabad 
at the time took a very reasonable attitude and did not carry on any agitation 
over the yuestion ‘Yet, we find’ proceeded the speake:, ‘that since then slowly 
apd giadually offices have been removed from Allahabad to Lucknow and very 
1ecently a year back the office of the Legal Remembiance: to Government has 
also becn removed to Lucknow. Now we find that the I. W. D. Secietarat 18 
going to be removed to Lucknow, 


Dr GANESH PRASAD was the filst non-official to lead the opposinon to the 
motion Certain facts, he said, contained in the budget made it quite clear to 
him that the action taken by Government was good, (Hear, heal.) ihe speaker 
did not hnow if Nawab Muhammad Yusuf had studied these facts and ftiguler, 
The Minister had alieady informed the House the day before that a laige sum ot 
money cou'd be saved by taking tbis step, <All the impoitant canals were nea. 
Lucknow and it was but light that the offices which contiolled those canals 
should be ocated in then neighbourhood, 

The Chit Engineer of the Government « ppored the motion on the ground that 
the Secretaries wore obhged to 1emam wheie the Counc)! was located. The only 
time that he, as a stecietary, could be in Allahabad was when the Counc] was 
Lot sitting and when the Goveino: moved to Allahabad. In consequence the Chiet 
kyginee: never raw his office except for a very short period of the year, The 
transic1 of the dcpaitment to Lucknow would mean a saving of Rs. 25,000 annua.ly, 
The discussion war not concluded when the House 10se for the day. 


On the 87H SL] TEMI ER attendance was unusually aige owing to the discuspion 
cu the Lec Report which was the most impoitant debate of the day, Nawab 
Muhammed Lusuf’s 1esolution that the P W. D, Secretaiat should not be 1emoved 
was furthe: discusscd and before the Council 10se for lunch was put to the vote 
and lost by the ovezwhelmipg majornty 64 to 36, 


Aman )Sabhas, 


Regarding a stiing of questions on Aman Sabhas, th HOME MEMBER tephed 
that they were constituted in 1924 under orders of the Government but had 
bne ben argely de officia wed, Orders issued by the Governoi im Council wete 
confiicntial, The Sabhas thcmselves wore responsible to the public tor the money 
belonging to such organisations and its ight use, They existed im all diptricts 
but a many tho activities bad piactically ceased, 


Pioseribed Litciature and Films 

The Home Membei in icply to Thakur: Manyt Singh said that 285 books and 
pimphlets, 93 newspapers and magazines, 11 films and one play had been piosciibed 
Cung the Jast four years 

The same membei desired to know how M1, Ramdas Gou’s Hindi Readeis 
were seditious, 

The Home Membu: answercd that the Government were not prepared to make any 
ptatcment as it was posible that this question might form the subject of an 
application to the Allahabad High Court under section 99 BG of the C1imina 
Procedure Code, 

In regard to tlis subject Babu SANGAMLAL gave notice of two alteinative 
motions for the adjournment of the House which were as follows — 

(1) This Council disapproves the policy pursued by the Government in proscnbing 
the text books under Section 95 A ot the Ciimina! Procedure Code and recommends 
to the Goveinment to exercise the powel conferred on it unde: the atoresaid section 
in such @& manner as to make no encroachmcnt on the legitimate Iibeity of writers 
and 1eaders of text books. 

(2) This Council 1ecommends to the Goveinment to withdiaw its notification 
dated 15 July, 1921, piosciibing Prof Ramdas Goui’s Hind Readers. 

Babu Sangamial urgid if was amatter of piuve urgent importance in as much as 
these Readcis wore in dangel of bung snatched away from young boys and guls 
leading 1D national, piivate and boaid schools Moreover it was his object to die- 
cuss the Govelument's policy in piosciibing the books, 
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Tke President ruled out both motions, on the ground that it was still possible 
that the matter might come up in a Court of Appeal. 


Dr, SHAFAAT AHMAD Khan offered the following personal exp anation to the 
Council with the Piesident’s pelmission —I 116¢c ona point of peisona: explanation. 
During my absence an hon, member in this Counc: made a statement than I bad 
stated before the Reforms Enquuy Committee that coriuption was practised in this 
Council I regard it as grossly misleading, bicause when I icad an account of my 
evidence in the Pjoneer and the Leader I prumptly wiote to the editois of both and 
contradicted 1t and my legal advisers advised me to bring proceedings against the 
Associated Press, So I hope that no member of tlis Counc! wil regard me guilty 
of making reflections upon this august and honourabe body, 


President.—The question was iaind the othe: day. In face ot the denial now 
made by the hon member this House wil probibly be disposcd to drop the 
question, I will, therefore, take the sense of tue Tous’ whether tne question shomd 
be dropped, 

The Council agieed to do so, 

On the Lee Repoit 


Rai Bahadur Lala SITARAW movel —Tuat this Coune:l i¢commends to the 
Government to be pleased to repiesent to the Government of India and the » cre- 
tary of State: (1) that the assumption on which the iccommeudations of the Lee 
Commission aie based with iegarnl to the present constitutional refoims is botn 
wrong and tleactionary, (2) that the recommen lations of th: Lee Commission regaid- 
ing incieases in the emoluments of the All-India Services would, if cared out io 
their entirety, entail an unnecesstiLy heavy buidsu on the provincial exchegus, 
(3) that this fiesh burden if, and when imposed, wil imp de turther the deveop- 
ment of the provines, (t) that whatever incieave is granted to A l-[pdia Services 
owing to increase in the cost of living te ukely to be demanded by other services, 
(5) that the pace of Indianization of the All-[mdia selvices ‘ad down by tne re 
Commission is disappointing, and (6) that pending further constitutiona: deve up- 
ments the 1ecruitment to the A'l-India Services be suspended forthwith, th» stoppage 
of further recruitment being the condition precedent or au incicase im the emou- 


ments of the present members. 

In moving this resolution, Lala sitatam wished to khnov af the oral wovern- 
ment had consulted the Muinisteis in iegard to the reconm nist ons of the Lr? 
Commission, His tesolution in whatever form it might be adopted mignt atter al 

rove infructuous and unfiuittul, After dealing with tu nature of vatluus 1ecom- 
mendations 1egarding the pace of Indianization in several puivic’> add the ine eases 
of emoluments to the piesent and future recruits and Concessious in 1 zaid to 
passage, pension, exchange, oOverscas allowance, etc., the speaker pointed out that 
the Commission had completely shut thei eyes to what wis happenig in the 
countiy The Commission plainly stated that there was an apprehension in 
the minds of the Services that some futwie political develop nents in India might 
affect their careers. It was also said that the cost of living bad yone up, passage 
faics had also incieased. If the Government had appointed the Pubic deivicss 
Commission four 01 five years ago there would have bren no such apprehension at 
all, There was actually no loss of prospects tor the A -[nla de vice men 1n these 
provinces even afte: the mauyutation of the icfolms, Tne speaker next quoted at 
length from Mr, Ramsay MacDonald’s book on Indian administration tou show the 
injustice done to Inhan exchequer in the mattcr of exchange. India had th: 
costhest administration and as she was poor with all hei resources cxhausted, she cou d 
not afford to pay anything more, This cost y admimistration was the inevitable 
concomittant of a foreign Government and of political subjection, The speaker went 
on to show how the cost of geneial administration in these plovincces was highest 
though the scale of expenditure per head was the lowest, ifthe Superio: Services w re 
to be given increased emoluments, Deputy Collectors and Munsiffs and other Pro- 
vincial Services would at least demand a hill allowance (laughte:) for a few 


months in the year. 

Dealing with the question of Imdianization he said that nobody cou d deal with 
self-restraint in regard to this matter, After explaiming how several promises and 
pledges had been bioken, the speaker emphasized that further recru:tment in Kngland 
should be stopped. If Indianization was to be real, the question of the Seivices 
should be decided only along with the question of constitutional advance. The 
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Services should not looh upon India as a land of regrets or as a land of exploita- 
tion, but they should 1emember what their troe mission in India was. (Applause). 


Pandit GOVIND BALLABH Pant moved to omit the words ‘in their entirety’ from 
cause 2 and the woids beginning with ‘this stoppage of’ etc, in clause 6. He 
emphasised tLat thcy should cut the coat according to clutb and could not grant 
inci¢ases with a gencious heart regardless of them limited rcsouices, They only 
calmed to be in then country what the British were in England when they had 
the goal of icsponsible Government before them. It was an anachionism to maintain 
Selvices from a foreign agency, 


Di, GANESH PRASAD in strongly supporting the resolution emphasised that the 
lughly paid recruits to Indian Educational Services had absolutely made no contiibution 
to the stock of knowedge for the past 15 yeais, No tutther recruits to this 
depaitment should be biought and as iegards the Indian Civil Service there should 
be accclerated Indianisation. Competent spccialists might be paid special iates of 
pay but not evely man, 


The FINANCE MEMBER pointed out that this was an issue to be settled by 
the Government of India and the bdecretary of State and no local Government could 
ppeak on them behalf So 1t was not possible tor him to make any statement of 
the policy o1 cxpiess any opinjon iegarding the subject matte: of the discussion, 
He, howcver, undertovk to forward a copy ot the proceedings to the Government 
ot India, 

Lala SITARAM in a lengthy speech supported the amendment and said that 
whcn there was no moncy it would be quite anomalous to undertake to give increased 
emoluments to the Scrvices, 


Rai Bahadur VIKRAMAJIT SINGH stated that Indians of all shades of political 
Opinion had expressed dissatisfaction with the Lee 1eport. The question was not one 
of 10 lakhs aione but onc of 60 lakhs becaus. when the supelion Services would 
get imcieased emoluments they could not in faiiness and justice deny the claims of 
Provincial and Suboidinate der vices, 


Di, Shafaat AHMAD KHAN said that the Commission took it for gianted that 
the prolongation of the Imperial Services in India would be a permanent fcatuic of 
Ler constitution, He strongly disagieed with this view and criticised the ( ommis 
6 on’s tardy pioposals in 1egaid to Indianisation Further, the Civil bdervices should 
complcte:y alter their outlook in the administration and begin to fecil that they weie 
selvants and not masteis of the people of this countiy if they would ayice to 
the Commispl0n’s proposal they would be pelpetuating the od spit and traditions 
of the Civil Selvices 


Mr, UFADHYA next epok« in suppoit of the icsolution and the movcr then brufly 
rplicd, Amendments wele first put and carted The iesolution as amended was then 
cariied and the House 10se for the day, 


Non-official Resolutions, 


On the 91H SEPTEMBER the House met for non-official business, Government 
encountered fo. the fist time in this session a very najrow defeat ovei a non-official 
1esolution, moved by & HSwarayst member of the Council, that 20 lakhs pel yea 
should be sect apait from the famine imsuiance fund for the encouragement of hand 
-spinning and weaving The Finance Member pointed out that the devolution rules 
could not be sv inteipreted as to allow such expenditure from the famine insuiance 
fund, wherupop Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved an amendment to delete the 
words ‘20 lakhs’ and substitute instead the woids ‘a substantial sum’, thus removing 
the difficulty and making it obligatory on the pait of the Govemnment to allot 
something for the promotion of hand-spinning and cottage industries, This amount 
was to be spent by a committee to be appointed. The Education Secretary objected 
to the amendment being moved without notice as it insisted on a permanent com 
mittee The amendment having been objected to, according to the rules, the orginal 
Tesolution had to be put to the House, The resolution was carmed by 36 against 
34 and this announcement was received with feelings of excessive jubilation and 
hilarious cheering which lasted for a couple of minutes, 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan’s resolution on the Massalman Waqf Act was next 
carried, 

Pandit Nanak Chand’s resolution fo: the speedy separation of the executive aud 
judicial functions was being movd when the Council adjourned. 
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At question time the information was elicited that the initial cost to the 
provincial exchequer when the Lee recommendations aie put into force would be 
about Rs 10 lacs, Dr. 8S. Ahmed Khan's series of questions on Mr. Chintamoni’s 
evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Committee received only evasive replies and 
In the end the Government member 1efused to fuinizgh fuller imformation. 


Revival of Cottage Indust11es 


Non official reso'utions were then taken up The Charka Resolution was moved 
by Babu MOHANLAL SAKdSENA as follows — 


“This Council 1ecommends to the Government to set apart annually a sum 
of 20 lakhs of rupces fiom the famine imsurance fund and devote it towaids the 
revival and icorganisation of hand-weaving and such othir cottage industiies as are 
calculated to scive as a souice of relief in time of famine, and tuithe: 1:ecommends 
to appoint a committee consisting of three nominated membeis and four elected 
membeis to frame a scheme for cairying vut this proposal fiom the beginning of 
the next financial yea.” 


In moving this resolution Mr, Saksens dwelt upon the famine policy of the 
Governmcnot which had complctcly tared to eradicate the p modic and frequent 
visitations of famine for which a provision had to be madeevery ycar in the pro- 
vincial buiget, This had become a normal practice foi long Fiequent enhancements 
of assessment laigely contributed to the constant 1ecurrence of famines by adding 
to the poverty and helplessucss of the agricultural cultivatois The power of resis- 
tance on the pait of the pcople of India had gradually declined day by day and 
yeal by year. The cottage indastiies which could provide some additional employment 
to the agricultural class had dwindled into imsignificance and nothingness owing to 
neghgence. The sources of national wea th should be increased so that the Govern 
ment might not exclusively depend upon the agricultural revenue for the major 
pait of its imecome, India’s wea th was being diained to the foreign countiies chicfly 
due to the impoitation of foicign coth, Inconclusion the speaker made a moving 
appeal that the Government should encourage cottage industries and make famine in 
future impossible, ‘Thc cconomic salvation of the Umitel Provine 8 could ony be 
brought about by a ievival of the hand-spinning and weaving industries, 


The Hon the FINANCE MEMBER, leplying fo: the Govcrnment, pointed out that from 
the point of view of famine mitigation, the particular industries mentioned were not likely 
to give the best results Hand-espmning would no doubt survive the competition of mulls 
and there were no signs of its ceasing toexmt But at the same time he would venture 
tv suggest that the hands of the clock of progress could not be kept bach. The 
(ficiency of machinery was gieatcr, its products cheaper and the remuneration pro- 
vided was Compaiatively gieati: ‘Therefore, from the point of view of mitigating 
the effects of famim, thcy would do better to concentrate on the development ot 
industries by machinery, Hand-spnning and othe: cottage industiies would, of 
CoUIB, lecelve CnLoUragement at the hands of the Muimiste: for Industi1es, 


The motion was, however, caized inspite of Government opposition 


Mussalman Wagf Act. 


Di Shafaat AHMAD IKHAN’s reso'ution ran,—“ This Council recommends to 
the Government to carry into efficct the resolution on the Mussalman Wagqf Act 
of 1923 passed by this Council on kebiuary 27, 1924, without further aeiay ”’ 


In a long speech in supput of bis motion, the mover dealt with the ancicnt 
oligin and development ot waqfs and their administration. Government’s policy 
ot non-interference in 1egaid to the administration of these waqfs in India led to 
their mismangement. Di, Shafaat Ahmid Khan criticised the local Goveinment’s 
yohcy m not enforcing the provisions of the Act passed by the Assembly m 
regaid to the Umited Piovinces wagfs The Muslim community had clear y and 
emphatically expressed ite opinion The committee appointed by the local Govern 
ment to deal with the subject was not composed of electc i members and then 
majority report was only fit to adorn the waste papi basket, The whoe Muslim 
community im the Umited Provinces was now ioused over this matter and thee 
was perfect unanimity among them in r1egaid to its immediate application 


The Hon, the Nawab of Chhatar: made an apologetic defence in behaif of 
Government afte: which the motion wan carned without a division 


34 
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Separation of Functions 


Pandit NANAK CHAND then moved —This Council recommends to His Ex- 
cellency the Goveinor in Council to request the Government of India on behalf of 
this Council to take steps to expedite the sepaiation of executive and judicial 
functions in these provinces ”’ 


As he began to explain the history of this question im the provincial Legislature 
the Council rose for the day 


Public Gambling Act Amendment Bill, 


On the 10TH SEPTEMBER, after interpellations weie over, Rai Bahadur Lala 
SITARAM intioducd a Bill to amend the Pubhe Gambhng Act III of 1867 as 
amended by the United Provinces Act I of 1917 and Act 5 of 1919 and moved 
that it be referied to a Select Committee, 


Rai Bahadu: Lala Sitaiam in a short speech said that the Bill was simple and 
noH-contentious and mainly intended to suppress ‘satta’ yvambling offenccs 
a he Home Member on behalf of the Government acccpted the Ball being 1efer1ed 
Select Committee. 


Separation of Judicial and Executive T'unctions, 
The House then resumed the consideration of Pandit Nanak Chand’s 1esolution, 


Mi. Mukandilal moved an amendment that the sepaiation of the two func- 
tions should be immediately effected and dwelt at length upon the cvils accruing 
from the present syetem of the prosecutor sitting in judgment over the case he 
prosecutes, Nawab Muhammad \usuf gave his whole hearted support to the resolution and 
wished to know wiat steps the local Government had taken to piess on the 
attention of the Government of India for a speedy decision on this important 
question Babu Sitaram uiged that the supellor seiviccs should be made responsible to 
the people of the countiy before they could hope for any eal benefit fiom this 
reform, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant said this matte: amply pioved the necessity for 
provincial autonomy which could only be possible by the replacement of diarchy 
by a unitary system of Government, 


The HOME MEMBER in bis ieply emphasised that the Government had been 
quite in earnest im tiying to obtain the sanction of the Government of India, But 
they had no contiol ove: the circumstances which led to delay in iegard to this 
matter The local Government had even reminded the Government of India fist im 
Decembe: and again in March, The positon of the Goveinment of India should 
also be considered by the Council It was a matte: of all India importance and 
they had got to g¢t the Secietary of State’s sanction on the subject and most 
probably they were awaiting his orders Tre Jocal Government wtie pie paicd to carry 
out the scheme as soon as they got the sanction and wele 4s anxious as the 
non-official members, and s0 on, 


The resolution was carmed by the Council without a division, 


Jails in U, P, 


Khan Bahadur Maulyi Muhammad FAZLUR RAHMAN Khan movcd that “ this Coun- 
ci] recommends to His Excellency the Governor in Counc)! that he may silect at 
an early date at least one jai] in these provinces to be olganised as jar as piacticable 
after the Engheh fashion for the use of the bette: class of prisoners,” 


The Home Member in opposing this resolution pomted out that it was not easly 
workable. The Government was worked on demociatic lines and it was not possible 
to make a distinction between the 11ch and poor puieoneis, 


Fandit Brijnandan Prastad Misra and Rai Bahadur Vikramayit Singh urged that 
one ideal jail could not eradicate the evils of jail administiation, The latter des- 
cribed the jai] administration as a disgiace to civilisation. In the end the move 
withdrew his resolution with the consent of the House. 


Release of Political Prisoners, 

Babu PARSIDH NARAIN next moved that “this Council) recommends to the 
Government to release all polit cal—epecial division and ordinaly—piisoncis that are 
still undeigoing sentences of :mpissonment in the prisons of the United Provinces, having 
been sentenced for offences under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or unde. any 
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section of the Ciiminal Procedure Code o: the Indian Penal Code for political offences 
including those convicted for offences committed at the Bageshwar fair Jast January.” 

In moving the resolution he criticised the Government for not giving ¢ffect 
wm toto to the Council’s previous resolution which if acccpted would nec ssitate the 
release of only 50 prisoners. The resolution was strongly supported by Mi Motantal 
Saksena, Mr, Srikushna Datt Paliwal, Babu Damodaidas, 'andit Brijnandan Viasad 
Misra and Mr, Nemusaran, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram moved an amendment to add at the end of 
the resolution these words ‘but excluding those found guilty of violence or 
excitement to violence’, In the course of a vely short speech he remarked ‘I give 
my support to this resolution fo. one iecason, that [ am welcoming to my fod 
my old Swarajist friends in our method of mendicancy’, 

The Home Member opposed the rcso.ution and said that had he been on the 
other side he would not have asked for the exercise of clLmcncy to effect the release 
of a few prisoners, The Government werc, howeve1, prepyred to examine the cases 
of the Bageshwar fair prisoners. The Council shonld 1ealix the difficulties of the 
Government. The tesolution could not be accepted as a whole but ee en 
would be considered on their meuits, 

The move: biiefly 1eplied and the icso'ution, as amended, wis carried by the 
House, the Home Member alone being heatd to say ‘no’. 


Lala BABULAL next moved that ‘this Council reconmends to the Government, (1) 
that in future no political prisoner convicted o1 offences not involving moral 
tulpitude o1 connected with violence to peison o1 dcstiuction of property o1 incite- 
ment to such offences be subjected to hard, haish o: humiliating tieatment or 
labour, (2) that all such prisoners be merely treated as detenues, and (3) that the 
necessaly changes be made im the iules for this purpos ’ 

Hahz Hidlayat Husain stiongly supported the motion, Tue Home Member 
as usual opposed the resolution mainly on the ground that the recommendations in the 
lesolution weie not as bioad and liberal as the roles framed by the Governm not 
for the ticatment of special division piisoneis who are not, 1t should be noted, 
political prisonels, 


The resolution was then put and cairicd without a divis on, 


SEPTEMBER 11TH was the last day of the autumn cession of the Council 
and was wholly devoted to the discussion of non official 1esolutions, 

Ra. Bahadur SHANKAR DAYAL moved that the Bill to amend the Oudh 
Laws Act 1876 beicferred to a Select Committce. 

The Legal Remembiance: to the Government thin moved an amendmint that the 
bill should be circulated for eliciting pubic opinion within two mouths, The 
Object of the bill, he said, was to make the law of ple-emption un Oulh c ear 
and expheit The Judicial Commission 1 had stated that the bill, if pass d im its 
present form, would give rise to consileiation due to the difficulty of inte: preting it. 


Rai Bahadurs Vikiamayit Singh aud Sitaram ostiongly supported this vew iD 
deference to the geneial wish expressed by the Legal Rumembranwrand others The 
amendment to ciuculate the Bill was finally accepted 


Selling of Gi1.8 for Immoral Purposes 


Rai Bahadur THAKUR MASHAL SINGH movei —‘That this Counc:! recommends 
to the Government to take immcdiate and effictive stc(ps to puta stop to the prevauing 
piactice of selling, buying and biinging up minor girls for immortal purposes in 
these plovinces gencially and in the distuct of Naimtal, Almura aud Garhwal 
faiticularly”, 

Chaihha Spinning in Govt, Schools 


Thakur MANJIT SINGH RATHOR next moved —‘ That this Council recommends to 
His Excellency the Goveinor acting with his Ministers to take immediate steps to 
mtroduce ‘Charkha’ spinning in ali Government and aided Indian guls’ schools mm 
the United Provinecs as a compulsory subject upto the middle staudaid aud a> an 
optional subject up to the matriculation standard, and to take step» to modify the 
curriculum of studies accordingly ’ 

The speake: emphasised that ‘Chaihha’ should not be mistaken as & poutical 
weapon, It was no new invention emanating from the feitile biain of Mr. Gandhi. 
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Its introduction would effect a healthy change in the curriculum of education 
Impaited to guils and promote a spirit of self-help, self-sacrifice, simplicity, persever- 
ance and patiiotism, 

Pandit Nanak Chand moved an amendment to delete the words ‘as a compul- 
soly subject up tothe middle standard’ from the o1igimal resolution, He said that 
‘Charkha’ was an institution traditionally connected with Indian family life and 
it was sure to give manual training to girls 

The Hon, the MINISTER of Education replying on behalf of Government said 
that he had no political or spiritual antipathy for ‘Chaikha,' With regard to 
making 16 compulsory he would say that every little girl might not lke to sit 
and spin ke an od woman, It was now necessary to give every facility to 
little girls to attend schools and they should guaid against anything which might 
act as a deteriant to thei goimg to schools, With iegaid to making it an optional 
subject, the Muimister stated that with regard to middle and high schools the 
curriculum was decided by the Board of Intermediate Education, If they approved 
of making ‘(haihha’ an optional subject, the Government would agiee to it. If 
vernacular middle schools aided by District Boards, Mumecipahties or Government 
wished to introduce ‘(harkha in theu curiiculum, the Government would not have 
any objection. If bodics of educatiomsts agreed to it the Government would be 
quite willing to introduce it 1n model gts’ schools if the experiment in vernacular 
middle schoo's ploved successfal, With this undertaking, the hon, Ministe: hoped 
the mover would be satisfied. 

Thakur Manjit Singh Rathore in his ieply said he would leave it to the 
House to decide whethe: the subject should be compulsory or optional. 

The House divided on the amendment which was first put. The poll ended in 
a tie, 38 voting jor the amendment and 38 against. The Deputy President who 
was in the Chair gave his casting vote im favour of the amendment amidst applause 
from non-official benches and thus it was carried 


The amended iesolution was next passed without any division, 
This closed the autumn session of the Council, 


The December Session 


The U. P. Legislative Council met again on the 15TH DECEMBER inthe Council 
Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon Mr, Keane, Piesident, in the Chair, A very 
touching refcrence was made at the outset to the death of Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, 
late Secietary of State for India, by the Hon, Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, The 
Hon Rai Rajeshwar Bah, Minister of Education, seconded the 1esolution which was, 
after a few sympathetic speeches, passed unanimously, 

In reply to a string of interesting questions by Babu Sangam Lal iegaiding a 
dispute between tie Municipal Board and the Impiovement Trust at Allahabad, the 
Minister of Education etated that the Government was aware of the dispute but 
was not prepaied to interfere. 


In reply to another interesting question by Mr David, the MINISTER of Educa 
tion stated that Lucknow, Muzaffarnaga:, Benares, Ballia, Bareilly, Jhansi, Mau, 
Ora}, Allahabad and Cawnpore Boards had passed resolutions against observing the 
Empue Day and for observing Gandhi Day im schools and institutions under the 
control or in their charge, The Mimster of Education took no steps to itervene 
as he would have theieby given undeserved importance to the matter. 


Non-official Resolutions 


Rai JAGDISH PRASAD Sahib moved that ‘ this Council recommends to the Govern 
ment that the 15th day of the month of Kartik being the day on which the Hindu 
festival of Diwali falls, and the last day of the month of Phagun being the day on 
which the Hindu festival of Holi falls, be declared as gazetted holidays in addition 
to the holidays given at present on account of these two festivals,’ 

The mover in the end suggested that imsetead of two last Saturdays in the year 
Diwali and Holi days might be observed as complete holidays. Govt, expressed 
agreement to this arrangement and promise:' to consider the suggestion, The resolu- 
tion was carried. 
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Babu BINDESHWARI PRASAD moved that ‘this Council recommends to the 
Government that the Hindus and Mahomedans convicted in the Gonda Moburrum riot 
that took place in the year 1923 be at once ieleased as their release 1s likely to 
bring about a better understanding between the communities.’ 

The Home Member advised the move: tLat the safest course for him would be 
to withdraw his resolution and rely on the Government in this matter, The resolu- 
tion was however pressed to a division and carried by 37 against 32, 


Chaudhri BADAN SINGH then moved ‘this Counc! recommends to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council that no revision of settlement be undertaken on 
the termination of the record operations that are going on in many districts of the 
province at piesent.’ 


Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved two amendments, The first was for the 
inseition of woids ‘or settlement’ between the words ‘1ecord’ and ‘operations’, and 
the second was foi the addition of words ‘until the principles of land revenue 
settlement are finally determined and modified by the Council’ at the end of the 
resolution, 


The Finance Member in reply said that proposals on the subject had been 
sent to the Government of India and he was precluded by the standing orders 
flonr ieferring to them, But it was hoped that they would be received in time 
to enable them to intioduce a Bill duting the next cold weather session. He added 
amidst applause that he would have no objection to the second amendment but he 
could not accept the first one as there were no settlement operations gomg on but 
enly 1ecoid operations, The resolution as amended was then put and carried. 


Next day, DECEMBER 16TH, seveial impoitant inteipellations relating to the 
devastating floods in the U, P, were on the papsr and the rimance Member laid a detailed 
ptatement on the table of the house showing the loss of hfe and pioperty sustained 
by each distiict in the piovince and the relief afforded. He promised to have 
the necessary enquiries made if minor details were omitted. 


The Minister of Industiies iep'ied to questions about the steps taken to 
encourage the charkha. In view of the recent intensive political campaign in 
favour of hand-spinning, the use of charkha could not be said to stani in need 
either of further advertisement or encouragement It would in common with similai 
industrial devices stand or fall by it8 Own inherent merits. The Government would 
be pleased to conside: the grant of assistance to imventois possessing insufficient 
capital to develop new types of charkha likely to be of increased utility. 


Educational Administrative Posts. 


The Minister of Education, answering some vthel questions, said that it was not 
iecided by Sir Harcourt Butler acting with his Ministers that of the three high 
cducational administrative posts one at least should always he occupied by an 
Indian, It was a fact that when the deputy director of public instruction pro- 
ceeded on leave his place was filled up by an European assistant director The 
Minister had approved of the arrangement by which all the three posta wele now 
occupied by Europeans 


The House then took up non-official resolutions for discussion, 


Enquiry into Communal Riots 


Babu MOHANLAL SAKSENA moved that ‘this Council recommends to the Govern. 
ment to appoint a 1eprisentative committee of this Council with non-official majority 
to mquire into the causes of the recent communal riots im these provinces, to 
examine the conduct of Government officials in connection with them, and to 
suggest measures that should be adopted by the Goveinment to prevent their 
1ecurrence in future,’ 

In moving the resolution Mr. Saksena said that his object was not to institute 
an enquiry as to which of the two communities was responsible for these frequent 
1iote, His own impression was that a thud party, wz, Government, was interested 
in keeping the two ‘communities apart and this was partly responsible for the per- 
petuation of these differences, Effoits were biing made by puablic-spimted gentlemen 
belonging to all political parties to biing about union of the two communities and 
bis object in moving for a representative committee was only to supplement these 
efforts, The causes of these communal 110ts were more economic and political thar 
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seligions [due to want of cducation th re wap icligious aloofness between Hindus 
and Mahomedans and the 'itte education they had received only made them moie 
tnd mow # ifsh instead of insprng in every Community an cager dese to serve 
chest commou motheriand Kyen the few gradoates turned out by the univeroities 
ould not easily secur any emp oyment and this gave mee to a been comyjetition 
ro the services, 

Jrucecding the speaker soggested that the proper so ution of this trouble lay in 
mutual sludy and appreciaton of the greatness of each other's rehgion, He was 
for safeguarding the interests of the minonty communities but th y ought to cons. 
dar af Communi eectoistes Could bring about rapprochement between Hindus and 
Mauhomedans Cow ki ling, paying of musc before mosjas, faz processions, ete, 
wele Oly minor pietexts for the outbreak of communi riots, 


Hafiz HIDAYAT HUSAIN urged that the Government were only concerned with 
the maintenance of prace on the country o5 alyo ots political upoaft) an wh ch beth 
Honduras and Mahomecans were mont vitally omterested, The Govarnment bang com 
mitted to te ijpious meutrabty sheuld doays matters connected with cow killing and 
rehgion to the good sense of the  cadas of the country The proporcd committee 
shoud endeavour to tind out an to why 16 auton Intwoen the two communitich wel 
getting worse and worm evary day Tt should further investigate as to how it was 
that there bad bem wider and wider cleavage betwen Hindus and Mahome lans 
wine January 1923 


The TINANCHE MIMBE A a cpposm, tl resolution exp aimed that the question 
of cauncs Of ofK Wah anh guous because they maplit reter to «cal amcidents im severai 
places ‘Tic mever ichersed father (0 wider and mom pamancnt Causes Ac olding 
fc lim these was ony one caus ind that was the polcy of the Government The 
siunuane ondirher dd pot take the Charges ape net the Govanument jute rcuous y 
Averyore Tnew that the res and pormancnt Caunes were not the polcy of the 
Government tut they were far wader, far decqper and tar odar  Lveryone hucw what 
them cures were TO was a fact that during the ast two years thar wap growing 
eKUlangement botwaon the twee Carmmunites ind if the Government uhed an VC UEC 
Mahomedan his expanntion, it woud uot ta ly with whet wak piven by an aver pe 
Hoondu Cculd anyone suppore that euch ad flcrences coud be 1eeanc led by the pro 
pored committer?) War thare any pielabiaty of an unanimous rypcrt 2? Ther might 
be thice seperate, one Py Offcands, cne by Hindus, and one ty Mah melan members 
of the committee Tf seemed ap Catan as anything that an engunry of this lind 
would be of no pract cal abpistance fo the solution of the prob cm 

The resolute was then put to Che Heuse and was lost, 32 voting for and #1 
against, 


Administistion of Justice mim Kumaun 


Mr MULUNDI LAT next moved = bat this Council 1ecommends to Government 
that they take immediate steps to bing the administiation of civil justice on 
Kumaun into contormity with that prevailing in the ast of the province so that 
the thie dhetricts of Garhwal, \Vimora and Nasmital may be biought under the 
yunisdiction of the Allahabad High Court for civil sults and appeals, 

The resolut on wap put and cand 


}jood Rehcf Measurcs, 


Thakur SADHO SINGH moved  SThat this Council sccommends to the Govan 
ment to adopt cffective and adequate meisures in close Co Operation with member of 
ths Counal ind oth r pubhe men im cvery distuet for the rchef of distress an 
flood stricken arcas and, among other things, (@) to remit the land revenue for the 
year in respect to those parts where crops have been damaped, (6) to mmt the 
revenue for the mmamder of the term of settlement an respect of land rendered 
uncultivable by floods, (¢c) to grant taka loans liberally, (d) to make fie prants ot 
monty for the provision «cf cattle and giam, housing and other raqunements to 
agiicultunets who have been rendered destitute by the floods and are not possessed 
ot sufficient means of recupesation, and (¢) to appo nt a Committee of the Counc] 
to coordinate and regulate reluf operations, 

Rai Bahadur Vikiamayt dingh wanted to delete clause (¢) and the House apiecd 
to the amendment as there was alicady a central flood rif committee at Allahabad 
under the Chairmanship of the Chef Justice 

He next moved to add the following “‘to mske arrangements for all distnets 
pituated on the banks of rivrs to keep at least one stiam buat o: motion beat to 
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help im saving the liveg of men on euch occasions” Discussion was going on wh'n 
the Councei! rose for the day. 


On the 17TH DECEMBER the Counci) resumed discussion on the isolution of Thakur 
sadho Singh, After a good many speeches in support ot the motion, the Himauce Member 
detailed the progress that had been made in reconstiuction, Government was dom, all! 
that was needful and in most places things were being placed in the normal state. 
He agreed with Rai Bahadur Thakur Vilaramajit Singh’s amendment that the com- 
mittee was unnecessary, They were ad agucd with the main lnes of pohcy about tice 
grants, libiral distibution of taka tree of interest, remission and subpension of land revenue 
in & libeial manner, The Government were domg everything possible to relieve 
distiéss and there wap evely ieason to suppose that recovery would be more rapid 
than was at fist anticipated It Ra: Bahadur Viktamayit Singh would not press 
lus amendment iegaiding steam launches which he would nou the loss consider, he would 
bave no difficulty in accepting the reso ubon, (Checuis), As icgards c:atsts (a) and 
(6) he could not accept them interally, 


The resolution as amended was then cared 
Motion ie Mi, Darling, 


After inteipellations Babu SANGAMLAL lamed an important pomt of oider and 
wanted to hnow what iemedy the members of the Council had when they were 
dissatished with a tunng given by the President, and specially when a resolution 
was disallowed, They were dissatisfied with the President’s disallowance ot the 
resolution regatding Mr, Darling, Collectot and Distiict Wagistrate ot Muzaffunagar 
who tad im nis zeal to enrol special constables had insulted and humiliated even 
men ike Rar Sakch Jagadish Piasad, a member of the Couneil, who was made to 
stand in the open tor two hours Babu dSbangamla!l toquested that the President should 
kindly peimit the House to discuss this matter, 


The PRESIDENT explainal the terms of the iso ution sent) by Babu Sang imi al 
which had been disallowed by lam, It ietenred to th» conduct of Wi. Dathug in 
some orders he passed in Muzaffarnagar on the Jocal gentry torcmmg upon them 
humihations and reciuiting them as special constables, Subsequently Pandit Brynandan 
Prasad Mista tabled a resolution, which ead that the Government should iseue instruc 
tions condemning ceitaim methods of reciuiting speci! constabls and suggesting moe 
Jegitimate methods of such recruitment. He thouglit that this resolution was well within 
the rules, But the resolution dealing with orders piss d by Mi. Darling struck him to 
be a matte: of purely Jocal importance, and henee his disallowance. 


Rai Bahadu: Lala SITARAM then exp ained that the solution of which hw had 
given notice left very much latitude to the Government but sti) lus isolutaon was 
disallowed How far was the Distiict Magistrate aight im calling lespectabe people 
from then homes and mahing them ptand in front of a large numbet of citiz ng of 
the town and a Jarge number of the officern of the district ? 

The Tiesdent dechned to establish a couvention by which the Counel could 
expies3 1ts opmmion when any particular: :esolution had becn disvlowed by the Piesdent, 


Legislative Business 


Pandit BRIJNANDAN PRASAD MISRA made a motion for leave to amend the 
standing orders for the conduct of business and procedure to be foliowed in the Council, 
The Finance Membei objected to all these amendments but Mi, Mista secured solid 
support of more than 20 Swarajist members and as uquuicd by the we on the 
subject, Icave was givento bim to have his amendments wfered to a delect Com- 
mittee consisting of not moi than seven membvis 

Rai Bahadur Lala SITARAM then presented the report of the Selcct Committee 
on the Bill fuithe: to amend the Publhe Gambling Act ILL of 1867 ab amended 
by the United Piovinces Act I of 1917 and the Umited Tiovinees Act V of 1916, 
The Bill was taken into consideration by the Council and a numbei of verbal 
amendments moved by the legal 1emembirancer wele passed without discussion, The 


Bill as amended was then pass d., 
Oudh Laws Act, 
Rai Bahadur SHANKAR DAYAL next moved that the Bill to amend the Oudh 
Laws Act of 1876 be ieferred to a Select Committee, 
The motion was carried by 35 against 33 in spite of Government opposition. 
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Buspected Cases of Insanity 


Thakur RAJENDRA SINGH mowd -*That tms Council recommends to the 
Government that suspected cages of snsanity among Indians be hept under obser vation 
in honpita 6 unstead of im yats ab i the case of Europeans,’ 

Government accepted the resolution in a modified form {to the effect that ali 
cash of Insanity, whether Indian or European, who could pay for their expenses 
woud be admitted ino hospitals, winle casa of paupers, whether Indian or European, 
should be treated in jails, 


Communal Riots at Lucknow 

On the 8TH DECEMBER, replyong to # series of questions put by Hafiz Hidyat 
Hunan reparning communal rots at Lucknow in September last, the Finance Membe: 
mad that the causes were that communal feelings were straincd by the events at 
Amethi which cumimated ano the disturbaner there Acbhort time afterwards attempts 
word maude in Pucknos to hold a large combincd Ram Dal proceasion during Janam 
a htham) instead of a rauen cf small family processions These processions welt 
Canned out woth some diffientty under struct y regulated conditions, Finally after 
ton there vax cuepute as to the respective times for Hindu and Mahomedan 
mvening pravera an Aminabad lark, Attcrapts were made to settle this amicably but 
ful An order repulating the times of the “amaz and the Araty had to be passed 
vader mction Lil, (rminal Procedure Code, 


Mr. Darlings Conduct 


In aeply (0 questions ic, Mi Darhng's conduct the Finance Member gave the 
fullowmy answer The Governor in Council finds that the Magistrate’s action was 
yushitiad by tie previous events of September 30. The situation was such that the 
Dustiie! Magistute would have failed in his duty if he had not taken measures to 
plemrve peace amdoam this object be was successful, The Governor-in-Counci, 
bowover, Considerk that the Dirtrict Magistrate would have acted moire wisely had 
Pe oufiained from enrolling & number of prominent gentlemen as special constables 
and disapproves of the manner im which he made enrolment, In these respects the 
Governor im Council doch not consider that the Magistrate's action was justified and 
hin already conveyed this opimon to him 


Giant to Benares Hindu Univeroity, 


hat Bahadur Lala S{TA RAM mowd —‘That this Council recommends to the 
Government to make provinion in the budget for 1925-26 of Rs, 1,20,000 aa grant- 
meald to the Hindu University of Benares for the followig purposes (1) Rs 50,000 
for arte and scence studics, (2) Rs, 10,000 for Sanskrit studies, (3) Rs, 50,000 for 
engineering courses, and (4) Re, 10,000 for Ayurvedic studies.’ 


The Finance Membet in opposing the motion emphasised that the Benares 
Hindu University was a cential subject and not the concern of the provincial Gov- 
ernment, The resolution was then put to the House and declared carned, The 
Government did not challenge division, 


Oudh Rent Act, 


Lala SITA RAM next moved —That this Council 1ecommends to His Excellency 
the Governor-n Counm) to extend the plovisions of act.ons 86 to 46 and 48 of 
the Oudh Rent Act (Act 22 of 1886) as amended by the Oudh Rent (Amendment) 
Act of 1921 to all mieas in clauses one to ox mentioned in schedule D of the 
aforesaid Act by issuing a notification ain the local official Gazette to the said 
effect in terms of ction 157 of the aforesaid Act and if for any vahd reason 
they cannot be extended to any of the clauses then to the rest.’ 


The resolution was supported by Thakur Hukum Singh and stoutly opposed 
by Lala Mathura VPiasad Mehrotra, Thakur Mashal Singh, Raja Jagannath Maksh 
Singh and Mr Fasihud-din, The Finance Member on behalf of the Government als 
opposed the resolution and it was lost by 25 against 49, 


Conferrmng of Honorary Judicial Powers, 


Babu NEMY SARAN moved —‘ That this Council reccmmends to the Government, 
(a) that the system of conferring honorary judicial power. on individuals be forth 


with stopped , 
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He then proposed certain m‘thods of reciuiting honorary magistrates, munsiffs etc. 
Thakur Mashal Singh moved a serive of amendments but both the amendments 
and the motion were m the end defeated and lost. 


On the 19TH DE ‘EMBER, an important account of the Ailahabad riots of October 
was furnished by the Govt. Non-officia' reso utiong were thn takwa up of which the 
first asking for a committee to investigate the existing conditions of Mussalman Waqfe 
and endowments moved by Hafiz Aidayat Hossain was withdrawn on the request of 
the Govt. member 

Licutenant Raja DURGA NARAYAN SINGH theo movel —*Tuis Council re- 
commends to the Government to communicite to the Secretary of State for India the 
opimion of the Council that the number of repiesentatives ot Agra landho'ders be 
raised fiom two to six in the Legislative Council, 

There was a strony volume of opinion in support of the motion which was amended 
by Thakur Hanuman Singh to the eff'ct that the tepiesentation of Agra landholders 
should be rus d from two to four witbout affecting the number of othe: constita 
enocies, Govt, bad no obj-ction to the motion, and so it was carried as amended. 


Pandit GOVIND BALLABH PANT moved —* That this Council recommends to 
the local Government to teatote the rates of giazing fees that were in force in Govt, 
forests and Govt, eatites until 1922-23 and to refund the enhanced fees realized last 
year.” Pandit Briynandan Prasad moveian amendment tor the deletion of the words * and 
to refund’ ete, The icso ution with the amendm nt was carried despite Govt, opposition, 


Babu PRASIDH NARAYAN moved —In view of the cdisastious and = exten. 
vive flcods in these provinces and the consequent Juss of revenue and urgent need of 
funds for rehef, this Council recommends to the local Goveinment to request the 
Governo1-Gcneial in Council to remit the provincial contribution tor this financial year.’ 

Lala Mathura Prasad Mehiotra moved for the addition of the following words 
‘And to reduce it by halt at lrast fr next years till normal times come and the 
effect of the floods are completely effaced" The resolution as amended was carnmed 

Nawab MUHAMMAD YUSUF moved —This Council recommends to the Governor 
1 Council to canvey 'o the Govt, of India the opiumon of this Council that the 
remission of provincial contibution should be the fist charge on any surplus which 
the Govt. of India may have, The teso ution was unanimously carzied. 


DECEMBER 20TH wap the last day of the session and business was purely official, 
Supplementary demands were made as follows Its, 128,700 under Land Revenue, 
Rs, 132,000 unde: Forest>, Rs, 711,500 for Canal Healworks, Rs, 410,020 under 
Public Works, and some minor demands. They were all granted without much 
opposition except that with regard to Forests which evoked consilerable discussion 
during which Pt, Hargovind Vant moved for the entire omission of the grant which 
was negatived by 563 against 23 votes 

Legislative business was then taken up. The FINANCE MEMBER introduced 
a Bill to provide for the salary of the President to be elected by the Legislative Council. 
In doing so he explained the provisions in the Govt of India Act bearing on the election of 
the Piesident and sail that the salary was proposed to be Ry 3,000 but if rested on the 
( ounc:l to decide the exact amount, The bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 

The Hon. the MINISTER of Industiies and Aygiiculture then introduced a Bill to 
provide forthe control of the practice of opium-smoking in the Umited Provinces and 
another motion was passcd that it should be refeired to a Select Committee. 


An interesting debate was 1aisei by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh over an 
article in the Leader of Allahabad which adversely criticised the President of the 
Council fo: disallowing the resolution in 1e, Mr. Darling, the over-zealous Muzaffarnagar 
Magistrate who insulted and humiliated Rai Saheb Jagadish Prasad and others. 
The remark of the Leadey that was complained of was to the effect that in giving 
that ruling the President was not acting, “as a free agent in the matter." Whether 
the influence suggested was of the Govt. o: only the usual racial bias that White 
teels for White 1n India, the paper did not make any mentivwn, As it was, & 
chorus of praise was raised testifying to the impartiality of the President, and in 
the end a motion of Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh disapproving the conduct of the 
Editor of the Leader ‘for the unworthy cmticem of the President of the Council’ 
was carried without any oppvsition. 


The Council then adjourned t» meet again ia January 1925. 
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The Madras Legislative Council. 


AUGUST SESSION 1924. 


The Madras Legislative Council! met on the 18TH AUGUST in the Council 
(Chamber, Madras, the Hon'ble Dewan Babadur L. D, Swamikannu Pillai presiding. 
sir Mahomed Habibullah took his scat as the Leader of the House amid cheers. 
How Exceliency the Governor in opening the Session made reference to the Irmgation 
and othe: Bills that were to be pioposed, 

Some imino: Supplementary demands were made and gianted without much 
dipcussion, The Hon. the LAW MEMBER then moved =‘ That this Council do approve 
of the proposal to construct & rescivair on the river Cauvery at Metur in the 
Coimbatore Distuct with the necessary channels and other woikhs to improve the 
pupply to exiting irmgation unde: the river and to provide for new 111gation over 
an appioxmmate afea of 3,01,000 acres al an estimated cost of Rs, 612 lakhs. 
Jhe reso ution was pase without any dissentient voice. 


Council Secretanes’ Salary 


The Hon, the Raja of PANAGAL next moved that each of the three Couanci! 
Secretanes be paid a talary of Ke 600 per mensem with cffect from let July 1924. 
Discussion on thin motion tamained unfimphed on this day, 


Adjournment Motion, 


Soon after question time Mi, AJ& KRIbHNA RAO appled for lenve to make a 
motion fo the adjounment of the bupinebs of the Council for the purpose of 
checussing a definite matte: of urgent public amportance, to wit, to request the 
Govt, «f Madias to forward to the Govt of India the opimon of the Council urging 
the grant of provincia) autonomy, Leave having being gvranted the motion was made 
afte: the day's business at 4 o'clock, 


The obycct of the adjournment motion was to digscuas a Cefimite matter of urgent 
pubic ampottance and if was to request the Government to forward to the Govern- 


ment of Tndiw the opmon of the Counce) urging prowneial autonomy to the 
Browuce, 


M1 Kiikhna Row aad that a referonce had been made to various Provineial 
Governments in connection with the enquiy by the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
separding the vanous queplions affecting the working of the reforms. It was 
somewhat unfortunate and rmyiettable that the Government had not thought it tt 
to consult the Coune: and obtain its opmion before they forwarded their opimon, 


In the couse of a long dipcursion that followed Govt. members said that they 
had not the time for consulting the Counell but Government would however forward 
a copy of the proceedings to (he Govt of India. 


Mr. SATYAMURTHI in mconding the motion said that the Government did rot 
Hitat the Heure with the respect eure to ot cn a most ompeatant matter on which 
Govemunent memlbors must lave thar own views, The House was cutitled to hear 


the views cf Goverment Unda what rule of pubhe business or Jaw could tne 
mation be tronted as confidential ? 


The Hon the TAW MEMBER  Thae os no gaineaying that individual members 
have thei cwn views on thie mattal. Put members of the Executive Council have 
Wen callad upon on oa conftCental connuncaton to express the views, and they 
have dene so Then sews have been sent to the Government of India, Until the 
Government of India chose to that thar views as not confidential, the Govein- 
ment of Madras were beurd to treat them as conhdentoal. 


The Swarayst lender then denounced that in uo other counuy im the world 
would any member of Govt, mn any Paraamentary Chamber take up such an attitude, 
That showed the farcical nature of the informs, the true nature of winch he then 
explained fiom his standpoint. 

Mr K, VENKATA REDDY (ex Minister fo. Development) next addressed m 
fupport of the motion, Ap One who had some inking into the working of the 
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Reforms in its earher stages, he said, if there was one resolution that could be 
accepted unanimously in that House, 1t was the ome that was befo.e the House, 


Dyarchy, he said, cannot but be a failure How on earth would it be pospible 
within the eame house there could be divided iesponsibility. “I was a Development 
Minister without the forest poitfolio, I was Mimste: for Agticulture without wga- 
tion, I was Minister for Industmes without factoz1es, without boileis and without 
labour, Huw on earth 18 1t possible for a Monister of Industiics to develop industiies 
witbout the slightest contio! over labour or factones 01 clcctiicity? Take again the 
Public Wotks Department which is a transferred subject, Irrigation and public works 
have got the same staff but irngation was a reserved subject, Hence the staff was 
half responsible to thi» House and half somewhere elee, Such a systtm of divided 
1esponsibility 18 bound to fail, The only remedy is that there must be complete Ti0- 
vincial Autonomy ” 

In detailing bis practical expermnce he said —“It would not be prope: for me 
to disclose all that I have expenenccd in my ielations with the I imance Di partment, 
(Hear, Hcar) But many have men the practical difficulties very item of cxpendituie 
that comes up before any of the tiansferred d¢paitment must g) to the Finance 
member, While therefore the reserved half will know ceitainly of cverything im the 
tiansfeircd half, what transpued im the reserved half it wan impossible for the 
transteirred half to hnow. Whatever subject might be tiavsferred o: might not be 
transferred, the one department that must be transfered af responsible Government 
is to be a 1eal thing and not a sorry spectacih, wan the Finance De partment,” 


Dewan Bahadur P KESAVA 1ILLAI, rieing next, supported the motion, Aftcr 
a few moments Mr, T, A Ramalinga Chettiar moved for closute which was canied, 
Mi, Kiishna Rao’s motion was next put and calcd mem con, the Government 
membuis not voting, The non ofhecia) Ewoprans wee conspicuous by then absence 
during the debate 


On the 19TH AUGUST Mi, Satyamuiti raised the question of the Scemtary to the 
Councils’ power to Jay on the table ceitain important documents, to wiluch the 
Piesident stated that papois were land on the tabe only undcr ode cf tho 
Presidcnt and gave reasons for disallowing some questions The discussion on the Council 
Secretaries’ Salary was then iecsumed <A ceusulc motion having been defeated the 
resolution was passed 

The Stage Carnages and Hachncvy Carmage (amendment) Bill which made caltain 
aterations in the iates wae then parsed The Bill to amend the District Mumer- 
palitis and Local Boards Acts about the taking of oith of allegiance which must 
be taken by members of the Boards wap then intioduccd and refered to & Select 
Committee, The Bil to amend the Madras Town Planning Act al owing trouneter 
of town planning echems fiom one loca! auth rity to another wos alpo refered 
toa Select Committce The Enteitamnments tax Bill was then mitioducead Lhe obyot 
ot the bill was to enable loca) authonities to tax enteitammments, Jlis ilso sites 
rome opposition was passed to a Select Committee, 


On the 20TH ALGUST the Law Membe: introquced a bill for i¢pisti ition of nurses 
and midwives but a motion that the matter be postpuncd for $ months for due 
considelation was accepted by Govt, Mr. 8. Venkatachalam Chitty moved for leave 
tu introduce a bill to amend the Madias City Municipal Act 1919 9 Lhe amend- 
ment he proposed reterrcd to the granting of wate: taps The motion was passe 1 


The Malabar Tenancy 811! 


Dewan Bahadur M, KRISHNAN NAIR intioduced the Malabar Tenancy Th 1 
and moved that it be 1ead a ( ounell, 

There was a jong and piotiacted debate on this matte: Jasting for 3 days 
dununpg which a large numbes of membeis spoke, Mi ‘xnighinan Naw made a long 
specch in intioduciny the bill and said that the main tioub¢ in the Malabar was that 
a handiul of rich Jenmies held a.) the laud as thei absolute property with the 
incidence of impaltibility and non-tiansference, None ¢lse can hope im any way 
to have permanent dweling place or laud in any form ‘he evil ib tuo gueat, 
and the remedy for the by jopulation of Moplahs who had become absolute y 
subserv.ent was none. He then tiaced the history of Jand tenure im Miabar and 
showed that the Jenmies wire not the origina’ owns of the land, that right 
had cnly acciued during tre last half a century o: to by the juigment of tre 
Courts and the policy of the Government. M1 Gopa' Meuon psu ported the 1e¢s0 u- 
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he difficulties 
Next day the Law Membcr on behalf of Government detailed t 
of tbe suena and though Government was not directly opposed to the bill they 


wanted somehow to have it shelved. 


te was continued on the 21ST AUGUST when Mr. Prabhakaran 
mee pene opposed the bill and refuted the alguments of the mover item 
by item by quoting history and old records His case for the Jenmies was that 
they had always ben and still are the most mild, equitable and forbearing of 
land lords, and that thcy are really building up a great middle class and not 
feng up the land in a few families, A large number of other members supported 
the bil. Mr. Ramchandra Tyer who had 40 yeais experience as vakil and judge 
in Maisbar then made a Jong specch opposing the bill, For 75 years, he said, 
Courts fiom the Jowest to the High Court had upheld the land system 10 the 
Mulubu, and the jadges were themeclves from the tenant class and knew more of 
the conditions than others, The debate ended on the 22nd when the motion that 
the bill be read im Counci! was carried by 54 agamet 6 amidst acclamation. The 
rail wan then referred to a be'ect Committee. 


Adjournment Motion, 


Qu the 22ND AUGUST, after question time, Mr C, R. REDDI moved foi an 
adjournment of the House to discuss a defimte matter of urgent public :mpoitance 
The answer to a question the day before was that the allegations contained in the 
question were treated with imeredulous contempt by the Collector of Malabar, M12. 
Thome, In answer (o a supplementary question, Sir Arthur Knapp also said that 
he too treated the al egations contained in the yuestion with imcredulous contempt. 
That raked an important question regarding the privileges of the House, The Presid ut 
wip asked by a scetion of the House to pay that the term ‘contempt’ could be 
regatded a4 Larlamentary and as applicable to questions tabled by the members ot 
the House and admitted by the President, 

Alter some discussion Sir Arthur Knapp said that he did not feel any persona! 
Brperhions om tia oaematha, He proceeded to say that nothing would be farthe1 
fiom dng intentions to transgiess limits if the language used was considered unpat 
hamentary and he would be more cautious in future to avon any such anparlia- 
mentary Janyuage 


The Government and Kuropean members supported Mr, Thorne while the majority 
of (he non officiate wanted to censure lum, The motion of adjournment was accordingly 
passed, 

Two non official resolutions were discussed on this day, One sought a declara- 
tion from Government that depressed classes could use public roads etc,, which was 
passed, and the other wanted the release of M1, Narayan Menon, the alleged inspuer 
O the Moplah rebellion, from his hfe-sentence, which Gove:ument refused to accept. 


Debate on the lee Report 


On the 23RD WGUST the House met to dipcuss the Lee leport. As expected 
the non-official [ndisus in a body supported the resolution. 

Mi T. A, RAMALINGA CHETTIAR moved: ‘That this Council recommends 
to the Government that it should convey to the Government of India the opimion 
of the Council that the Lee Commission's recommendations regaiding Public Services 
phould not be piven effect to im this Province,” 

Mi, VEERIAN in opposmg the resolution said that there should be a laige 
Kuropean element in the bdervices fiom the point of ‘Adi Dravids’, If all the 
bervices were Endiamised, all the domestic servants who belonged to the depressed 
classes would be thrown out of employment, their position would become very 


serious and there would be chaos in the covntry. Every European officer was 
supporting twelve families of the depressed classes, 


The Hon. M1, GRAHAM said that Government could not express any view on the 
@olution in view of its sweeping nature, He himself would vote against the 
resolution, In spite of that, if the resolution was carried he would undertake on 
arias Me the Government to forward a copy of the proceedings to the Government 
of India, 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried by a large majority 


The Couna:l then edjourned to meet again in October 1924. 
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The October Session 1924 


After an adjournment of nearly two months the Madras Legislative Council 
assembled on the 10TH OCTOBER, The most impoitant measure of this session 
was the MADRAS IRRIGATION BILL The Law Membe asked Icave to amend the 
standing oidtis to provide the necessary pioceduie for the forthcoming election 
of the Piesident. He also moved an amendment to provide fo. motions of adjourn- 
ment being discusscd earlic: in the day, instead ot being commenced as then at 4 
p.m, These were i¢eferred to select committees, 

Demands for supplementary giants for 1924-25 were next made, These were an 
additional sum of Ks 20,000 in connection with the Victroy’s vist to the 
Presidency, Rs, 5,600 to. compilation of the Madias ‘ear Bovk for 1925, and 
Rs 8,060,000 for a giant to local bodies for additional elementary schools to: the 
expansion ot primary cducation, The first was ielericd to law officers ot Govt , the 
second vas ictused , and the thid was gianted by the House, 

The Hon’ M1 € P lamaswami Iyc1 introduccd a Bill providing for the salary of 
the elected President at hs 2,000 The Bill was passed, 

The Council next piccecded to discuss the report of the Select Committe on 
the IRRIGATION bILL. Next day, 11TH OCTOLE R, M1, Satyamurthi at the outset moved 
that the Bill be 1ccommittcd to the Select Committee in oide: to minimise the points 
of difference betwoen the dissentients, who had given notice ot above 400 amendmenta, 
He stated that the Select Commuittce’s lteport bad not been made available to all 
sections of the House in puflicimt time foi then being able to take effcctive pait in 
the debatc. Eventually afte: a long dcbate the motion was 1ejected by a large mayjolity. 
The Law Mcembar moved that fuithe: considetatiun of the Bill be proceeded wath 
and this was agited to and 2 causes were pavescd 


On the 131H OCTOPFR the Council took up the motion of Mi, Piabbakaian 
Thamban to «xc ude the Maabar District ficm the operation of the new  Lrrigation 
law, and after a long debatc rycted the meticn on the giound that the district 
as a whole could not be exc uded, Having re aid, boweve, to the ») cial scttlemcnt 
condit ons of South Canaia and Malabas, it 16 possible that Jatcr on suitable 
amendments may be inticduced in the Bit for exemption of these districts trom 


the law of watcl cess, 
The Council then discussed the chapter cn dennitiins and amended the detim 
tons, A few othe: piovisions were a&s5O discussed and the House adjourned, 


On the Lith OCTOBER, a large numbc. of questions were answered iegarding 
the exodus of cooics fiom the Assam tea zardens, Government stated that the 
Government of Assam had takcn all pussibc oftps to Wpatiate labourers to their 
native distiicts, The Madias Government bad s vtisticd themselves that the coolics 
were sparcd necdlchs hardships, and that they would be restored to them homes as 


eally as possible, 

Tiscuss on on the I[1iigation Bill on this day first turned to an adjouinment 
motion by M1, Venkataiatnam when some members wanted to have the Ball post- 
pond, After its defeat discussion iclated to sections dcaling with exemption of 
ccitain watcl sources, f1om the definition of © irrigation worke” The question whether 
watel collected on the lands held by 1egistered hoidets should be biought within the 
definition was discussed at consiutcrable length An amendment sukhing exemption 
Was put to the vote and came by a majority 

Another amendment for cxcluding all navigab’c 1ivers from the dehnition gave 
118e¢ to) much discussion, The Law Member pointed out that the exclusion would 
deplive the State of its mghts over such ivc1s The amendment was 1ejcected, 


Non-official 1esolutions woe taken up in the ucxt two days, 


On the 15TH OCTOBER a very large number o1 supplementary questions were asked 
on the Impezial Bank Case, arising fiom the answcis given by the Government on the 138th 
Mr batyamurthi then mowd an adjoulnment motion in iegaid to the action of 
the prosecution in the Imperial Bank Fiaud Case, more capccially (1) the grounds 
on and circumstances undcr which the police (tte mover had substituted “ police’ 
to. ‘Government of Madras" which he had used im his informal notice given to 
the Law Member previously) decided to prosecute the accused in the case, 
(2) the grounds on and ciicumstances unde: witch the Government entrusted the 
prosecution of the case to counsc! for the Pant, a privat party, in preference to 
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he Jaw officers of the Crown, and permitted him to draw i1emuneration from the 
Zank and the Government, and (3) the conduct of the police in the preparation 
nd presentation of the case before the court, 

After some discussion the Law Member suddenly informed the House that he 
nad to communicate & message from the Governor, namely that he had decided 
> «dieallow the motion on the giound that it could not be made without 
‘etriment to the public interest, Tuig announcement took the IHlouse by surprise 
nd member after member rose and protested against the tmck played against the 
motion, The Law Member, it transpired, had heard from Mr. Satyamurth: in an 
nformal talk that he (Mr. Satyamurth) was going to move the adjournment, and 
tonce he wired to the Governor, Ha Excellency then wired back disallowing the 
cotion, if and when made! After a good deal of angry talk the discussion closed 
a the Fiesident had to accept the Governor's orde1 

M1. A. Chidambaia Nadar then introduced hia Lill to amend the Tuticorin Port 
‘rust Act 1924 on order to allow iepresentation of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
n the Port Trust Board, Mr, S Venkatachalam Chetty’s bill to amend the Madias 
‘Sty Mumicipal Act 40 a8 to give more water-supply for the poor and Mr, K, P. 
“hampan's Tarawad Management Bill woe next introduced, Resolutions were then 


aken up 

Mr. C. Gopala Mcnon moved that Government do provide funds for iehef work 
in the flood-affected arcas After o long debate on this and the following day the 1e80- 
Sution war adopted nem con with the addition that reclamation work be taken up 
and that the Government of India be approached for funds 


On the 16TH OCTOBER, the Tlome Member made a lengthy announcement 
‘eyarding the remission of fines and ielease of a number of Moplah prisoners 
‘rom jail, The announcement was received with great satisfaction by Moslem members 
and the Moplah representatives expressed thar heait-felt gratitude to the Govein- 
ment, Mr. Uppr Salib, a Moplah member, therefore did not move Ins resolution 
jiging the remoesion of times imposed on Moplahs, 


The emypration of coolies to Assam fiom the Telugu dhisetricts made the 
subject of further heated interpeliations, Allegations were made that Govt, servants 
were helping the Assam Ten Estates in exploiting cheap labour from the famine 


districts. 
Government them supphed information to the House that the scheme for the 
improvement ani development of the harbour at Tuticorin, Cochin, Mangalore, and 


Cocanada poits Wan I plop ess, 


On the 17TH OCTOBER the Council discussed the demands tor several supplemen- 
tary grante, The most impoitant of these was for a sum of Ks, 6,99,800 for repairs 
to damage canred by the recent floods an the Arcot, Caavery, Trichimopoly, Coimbatore 
and Wert Conant divisions, Non-offiaal members fiom the districts conceined asked 
the [nmpation Member for paiticulars regarding the proposals and made suggestions 
for the distmbution of the funds, The Jnngation Member replied and the Council 
passed the grant. The Counc) also voted a supplementary grant of Rs, 96,000 for 
repairs of damage caused hy the cyclone and monsoon last yea) 10 the Vizagapatam, 
Gianjam and Tonnevelly divisions, a grant of Ks, 122,000 for the repair of the 
Kistna flood banke, anda grant of nearly Re, 30,000 for the Cauvery Meta: project. 

A demand was made for a supplementary grant of Rs, 50,000 for the extension 
of medical rehet mm rural tracts it was atated that there was a large scheme for 
opening about 8.000 ditpinsanes 10 the next four or five years to carter for the 
peeds of the village population throughout the Presidency, and it was to be carried 
out without any renous addition to the expenditure at present imcuried on medical 
ehef, The idea was to employ trained medical men who were at present without 
employment as part time officials, and to offer them consolidated subsidies to induce 
them to settle down for medical practice as far as posable, in their native districts, 
It wan expected that with the present grant about 220 dipensaries would be opened 
in the preeent year, each dispensary costing Re. 1,000 per annum, The Council 


voted the grant. 
Discussion was 
passed. 
On the 18TH OCTOBER discussion on the 2nd Chapter of the Ir:mgation Bill was 
taken up and 38 more clauses were passed. 


then resumed on the Irrigation Bill and 2 more clauges were 
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On the 20TH OCTOBER Mr. Satyamurth: asked the Law Membe: for information 
as to the exact position in the matter of the proposal to imciease the number of 
Judges of the Madras High Court, The Law Member replied that the Goveinment 
had to sanction the creation of two posts of temporary Judges fiom the 20th October 
till the commencement of the vacation fo: the midsummer holhdays in 1926. 


The Coancil then passed seveial demands for minor supplementary giants, The 
lhiigation bill was then taken up and §& more clauses passed 


On the 21ST OCTOBER questions relating to the exodus of coolies fiom the Assam 
Tea Estates weie again asked, Government sani that they had unde: consideration 
the qucstion of placing on the table all the papets ielating to the exodup of these 
coolies, Questioned if Government had taheo any action on the adjournment motion 
which was passed against Mr, Thorn, Govt. bluntly rephed that they would take 
no action, 

Questioned on the compulso1y elementary education, the Muiniste: of Education 
1eplied that a scheme of compulsory clementary education bad been introduced in 
15 Mumeipahtics and that m all but one an education cess hul been levied He 
added that there was no extia cost to the Governmint on account ot the introduc- 
tion of compulsion. The scheme had attaimed different degiecs of puccess in different 
Municipalities, but in no Municipality had it proved a imluie The Government 
had paid Rs 1,31,437 as contisbution to these Municipalities under the Hlementary 
Education Act, equivalent to tl« levy of the education tax, 


\fter inte:pellations certain amendments to the standing oidus were proposed by 
revelal of the mimbers, and these woe referred toa delcct Committee of the House. 

The debate on the Iimyation Bill was then sesumed and thiee more clauses 
were passed, 


On the 22ND OCTOBLR the attendance was very thin, members leaving fo1 
their homes foi the Dipavalle {cstival. There were no questions and only one more clause 
of the Inoigation Bill was passed, 

Next day, OCTOBER 23RD, the Council adjourned till the 12th Novembu after 
passing a few more clauses of the [i1igation Bill. Further discussion on this bill 
was deferred to the November sitting 


November Session. 


The Council met again on the 12TH NOVEMBER when a Inige number of clauses 
of the Jriigation bi'l was passed. A minor supplementary demand was giantd and 
nome amendments to the local Boards Act of 1920 were discussed, 


On the 13TH NOVEMBER gieat interest was evinced in a statement by the 
President regaiding the representation made to the Piess not to publisn proceedings 
of select committees which are in them nature confidential. All the local newspapers 
had in ieply agreed not to publish them in future except the ‘ MADRAS MAIL” 
which refused to accept the suggestion, Further discussion then took place on the 
Irngation Bill and some more clauses were passed on this and the following day, 


On the 17TH NOVEMBER interesting supplementa:y questions were put and 
answeled im connection with the assignment of land to the depiessed classes in 
Cuddapabh A condolence resolution on the sudden death of the late Mr, Montagu 
was pasged and then the Irngation Bill was further discussed, 


Un the 18TH NOVEMBER a number of supplementary questions iclating to the 
right of Adi-Diavidias to enter public streets im accoidance with the resolution 
pass d by the Council in @ previous session evoked kecn discuision Mt, Veerian’s 
motion for an adjournment of the House in connection with the recent disturbinces 
in Palghat was disallowed by the President, A supplementary giant of Rs 1,50,000 
for repairs of trunk roads damaged by the floods was passed. The Iimyation ull 


was then further discussed, 


On the 19TH NOVEMBER the Council had a brief sitting Discussion on the I:riga- 
tion Bill was concluded. The Law Member moved formally that the Bill be passed 
into Jaw. The Leader of the Opposition opposed the motion and said that he and 
several others had a few more amendments of a formal character to move before 
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the Bill could be finally passed, He wanted time to discuss these, The Law Member 
ayiced to the postponement of the third reading till the December session, 


The Council next proceeded with the discusmon of a few non-official resolu- 
tiuns, one of which was moved by Mi. J. A, Saldanha recommending the remission 
of Jand ievenuc im South Kanara and Malabar in the case of lands which had 
guifered fiom the 1Lcent heavy 1ains, The iesolution afte: a brief discussion was 
carried, 

Anotlie1 1esolution 1ecommending the Jestoration of stipends which had been dis- 
continued to certain Carnatic stipendialies who had taken part in the Khilafat 
agitation was after discussion withdiawn, The Council then adjourned till Decembet, 


December Session 


Un the 88D DECEMBER the Council met after the iecess A large numbet 
of questions and supplementary qucstions were asked and answeied, A supp'ementary 
demand for about Rs 7 lakhs for the 1 pan of damages by the recent floods 
was passed, home amendment to standing oideis as iecommcnded by the select 
committee was then passed afte: discussion. 


On the 4TH DLC EMBER the House again proceeded with the discussion of the 
Jrnyvation Bill The Hon. the Law Membe. made a statement on tlic pomt of onder 
iaised by lim the day betore 1egarding the admissibility of amendments of a subs- 
tantial character, Ile said there was a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, and he theetore asked for peimipsion uot to press his point of oidet. 
There seemed to be a gencial dese that this Bill should have all its aspects con- 
pidered, THe did not dcsue to have the discussion curtailed. He ieserved to himself 
the right to objict to amendments which 1aiscd the same questions as had been 
debated upon and disposed of already by the House, It was then agiced to take 
up all the amendments of which notices had been given, These wete discussed till 
a late how, ‘These being disposed of, the Law Membei’s motion that the Bull be 
passed into law was about to be put to the vote whcn some members said that they 
wanted to speak on the motion, which affecting as it did a@ vital measuie, should 
not be lumed though at a Jate hour Accordingly the matte: was postponed till the 
next day when member after mcmbei waimly culogiscd the Law Membu, fo1 laving 
thioughoul displayed a dcesue to meet the wipslcs of all scctions and inteiests ay 
far as possible, The Bill was then passed into law, 


On the STH DECMBER, the leader of the Opposition moved a iesolution to 
daw attention to ‘an uigent matter of public interest, to wit, the withdiawal by 
the Government of the mght of the Municipal Council of Dindigul to clect its 
Chauman.” Specches strongly denouncing the action of the Government were madc 
fiom the Opposition Benches Several members spoke defending the Minister's action, 
and ieferred to uregulaiities in the election, the factions dividing the Municipa: 
Council, the disomlerly conduct of certain members of the Municipal Council aud 
personal piejudicts which were often biought into play in the pioceedings of the 
Counci] The motion was ultimately talked ont. 


On the OTH DECEMBIR, non-official business was taben up, A resolution 1ecom- 
mending tu the Govermment to suspend the revenue payable on lands advelscly 
affected by the flood» for a peiod of 30 years fiom the current Fasit was after 
two hous’ discussion cated by a large majomty. The second iesolution recommended 
to the Government that it wae necessary in the intexsts of landholders, as well 
as of labourers, that cmigration to Assam should be stopped. This also was carzied. 


The Council was then prorogued. 
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India in Parliament. 


During July~ December 1924 Parliament was barely two months 
in session for there was a long recess in August—September, and on 
October 9th Parliament was dissolved pending a General Election fon 
October 29th. The Labor Cabinet which had barely been 10 months 
in office was at last ousted by the Tory—Liberal combine and at the 
head of a vast Tory majority Mr. Baldwin returned to Whitehall on 
November 4th, 1924. During this short period that Labor was in 
office it not only did nothing towards redeeming the pledges to India 
that it had made in season and out for the last few years, but before 
laying down the reigns of power it had actually sanctioned the outrageous 
Bengal Ordinance and acquiesced in the rehabilitation of that barbarous 
Regulation III of 1818 which its leaders have always denounced. Such 
has been the sincerity of British politicians! It cannot be said that 
the Labor Secretary of State was ignorant of the actual state of 
things in India, for it was well-known that he was in close corres- 
pondence with many Indian leaders. Further, a memorial submitted by 
some of the Bengal State prisoners had been resting with the Labor 
Secretary ever since July 1924 and Lord Olivier never cared to verify 
the facts mentioned nor to test their accuracy. This memorial is given 
on p. 289. 


The Lords Debate on India. 


The proceedings of Parliament on Indian affairs are given in the 
following pages. The last great debate on India under the Labor Govt. was 
raised in the House of Lords on July 21, 1924 by Lord Peel and 
was continued on the 3lst (see p. 313), 

Lord Peel, the Tory ex-Secretary of State for India, in opening the 
debate asked forthwith for adoption of the Lee proposals in foto, secondly, he 
accused the Govt. of leaving alone Mr. Das, the head of the party of 
violence in Indfa, and thirdly, that there should be no attempt tu 
modify the Reforms Act. 


Lord Olivier in reply madea halting, poor and almost apologetic 
speech. He first made an elaborate apologia on behalf of the British 
“Services” whose emoluments would of course be multiplied with full 
“ guarantees’, the Indian Assembly's opinion notwithstanding. The most 
ludicrous part of his performance was when he referred to Mr. C. R. Das in 
patronising tones. Said his Lordship: “Mr. Das appeared to be one 
of the many Indian publicists who were convinced that no advance 
could be made in tho attainment of self-Government except through 
organized force or secret methods aiming at outrage’, and still he 
would not prosecute Mr. Das. Mr. Das’s policy, the noble Lord assur- 
ed with an air of pedantic superiority, “was only another example of 
political simplicity’, and so it ‘was unnecessary for the British Govern- 
ment to assume an attitude of high moral condemnation of Mr. Das 
as 8 politician’!!! 
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Lord Curzon’s speech was chiefly an attack on the Secretary of 
State with reference to Mr. Das and his party in Bengal. He accused 
Lord Olivier of supporting an appeal to organised force and urged 
the Government to adopt ‘a policy of firmness’. He _ referred 
to the words used by the Secretary of State, Lord Olivier, which 
he characterised as ‘very ominous, that if the Committee then 
sitting in India should find that there are certain defects in 
the working of the Government of India under the present Act, which 
apparently cannot be remedied by any amendment of rules, or by any 
amendments of the Act short of ‘an alteration of the constitution, then 
a question would arise as to whether any further steps should be taken 
for dealing with the question as to whether any further constitutional 
advance could be contemplated. Lord Curzon thought that Lord Olivier 
was ‘hanging out a short of signal’ to the advanced Nationalist party 
in India in saying, as he had said in his speech, that it was just 
possible that the result of the Committee's enquiry might impose on His 
Majesty's Govt. the duty of coming to such a conclusion as to whether 
some steps should be taken to re-examine the constitutional position. 


Lord Harris expressed himself as satisfied that “the voices that we 
hear coming from India’ are not the true voices of India, but are ‘the 
voices of an uneducated small minority and not the voice of the mass 
of the Indian people.’ The whole agitation was engineered, he assured 
the House, by the Brahmins of the Deccan and the Mahomedans had 
no voice in it. He asked when the Indians had ever shown any 
capacity for real self-government and volunteered the information that for 
centuries of their history there had been only strife and disturbance and 
incapacity to rule themselves. He claimed to be thinking only of the interests 
of the ignorant masses. What we have todo, he said, is resolutely and 
courageously to tell the Indian people that they are incapable of self- 
government and incapable of self-protection either from the outside or 
inside. But the gom of his speech was to follow. We have introduced. 
he said, incautiously and too suddenly a system of Parliamentary 
government to which India was quite unsuited. His remedy was that 
the only thing to do now is to carry on with the system we have 
introduced, ‘resolutely and courageously’ without making any further 
concession. He then referred to an address delivered by Mr. 
Rangachariar, M. lL. A., Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly, 
some months ago to the Empire Parliamentary Assembly. He described 
it as an interesting speech delivered in the purest English of which 
he could understand every word. He came away from that meeting 
absolutely hopeless and because the speaker had indicated that he 
believed Indians were capable of self-government from the military as 
well as from the civil point of view. Lord Harris felt that he was 
justified in saying that the mental capacity of those Indians who were 
now supposed to be voicing the opinions of India was very small. 
He therefore reiterated his advice to carry out courageously the reforms 
‘we had so incautiously’ introduced. 

Lord Meston stated that the objective of every one interested in 
India was in the first place to advance the happiness and promote the 
reasonable progress of the Indian people, and in the second place to 
retain India within the British Empire. He went on to say ‘without 
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cynicisms’ that they had very little experience of trade democracy 
in that country and it was a wholly exotic plant in India. Fngland, 
he said, had in spite of this given the principle and promise of 
democracy to India because she believed it was the greatest political 
gift in her power to bestow. He read the Government of India Act 
as saying that there was to be no radical alteration in the constitution 
for the first ten years—a reasonable enough precaution, he thought, 
against tinkering with one of the most daring political experiments in 
modern history. He complained that the constitution had never been worked 
in any pretence of good-will by the vast majority of those for whom it was 
designed and by whose help it was intended to worl, The great majority 
of Indian leaders, he said, had done nothing but use t*eir influence, directly 
or indirectly to prevent the new constitution from working. Behind the screen 
of Mojerate men ‘ who present us with impossible alternatives to our policy of 
1919, said Lord Meston, is that deep and _ pormanent irreconcilable 
element which has always opposed all progress in India from the days 
of Gautama Buddha down to the present day, and will always do so. 


Lord Sydenham referred to Mr. Montagu’s ‘ disastrous tour ’ through - 
out India against which he had pleaded in vain. He thought the 
Government of India Act had been hustled through Parliament. It 
would soon be necessary, he said, that we should decide whether we 
intended to govern or to leave India. 


Lord Ampthill followed in much the same strain. He also thought. 
that ‘we ought to make it clear thatso long as we remain in India we 
intend to govern. 


Lord Pentland pointed out that hoth the caste system and_ tho 
Hindu-Moslem problem were known to us before the passing of the 1919 
Act. Diarchy was an experiment never tried elsewhere before. We 
chose, he said, to try it upon India and the responsibility was ours. 
We are bound by what we have done, he continued, and we must do 
our best loyally to help India on her way towards self-government. 
He felt that we must restore confidence in India by indicating our 
real intention of carrying out the pledges we had given. He suggested 
that the electorates should be examined to sce whether it was not 
possible to alter them to be more truly representative of the opinion 
of India. He urged an immediate advance on the 1919 Act and asked 
the House to abandon the habit of raking up objections ‘which were out 
of date and which were misrepresented as showing reluctance on our 
part to carry out our pledges. 


Lord Chelmsford replied for the Government. They had been urged 
to take legal steps against Mr. C. R. Das, but the Government's 
position in this matter, he pointed out, was to trust the “man on the spot’. 
The Government's policy, he concluded, was summed up in Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's letter of 6th January, a fortnight before he became Prime 
Minister. It was particularly the first two piragraphs that he empha- 
sised and the last part urging all the best friends of India to ‘come 
nearer to us rather than to stand apart from us; to get at our reason 
and our good-will. There were no better words, he felt, with which 
to express the policy of His Majesty’s Government at the present time 
with regard to the state of affairs ‘in India. 
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Soon after this debate Parliament was adjourned on August 7th. 
Then the House met again in October the prospect of a General 
lection was in the air, and the Liberals and Conservatives were 
ining hands to drive out Labour from office owing to their pro- 
ussian policy. On October 8th the Labour Government was defeated 
y the combined Tory—Liberal party and Mr. MacDonald at once 
cided to appeal to the country. Parliament was dissolved on October 
h and a General Election was held on October 29th. Mr. MacDonald’s 
ccessful foreign policy had given him a false sense of security, but 
e Labour party suffered terrible defeats at the polls. The Liberals 
id merged themselves into the Tories with the single purpose of 
tting rid of Labour and the two together raised the bogey of communism 
ainst Mr. MacDonald’s party. The result was that the Tories were 
turned with a huge majority. Mr. MacDonald resigned on November 
h and Mr. Baldwin became again the Premier. The Tory Cabinet 
is constituted two days after and Lord Birkenhead was announced as 
a new Tory Secretary of State for India. 


The New Parliament. 


The new Parliament was opened by the King in state on December 9th. 
1ere was of course no reference to India in the King’s Speech, nor any in 
» speeches of the party leaders in the debate that followed, only the Labour 
smber Mr. Thurtle raised a question regarding India. He asked 
iat the Government proposed to do to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
ns of the Indian people for self-Government and what they proposed 

do with regard to the recent outrage on constitutional practice in 
lia. He referred to the recent arrests in Bengal under the Ordinance, 

a particularly odious character from the democratic standpoint, 
d under which an Act going back as far as 1818 was invoked. As 

as his information went, many of those men who had been arrested 
ler this Ordinance had committed no kind of crime whatsoever and 
re appeared to be not the least intention on the part of the Govern- 
at of India to bring them to trial. Unfortunately people in India 

no Habeas Corpus Act and it was possible for the Government 
India to keep these people in confinement indefinitely without bringing 
n to trial and giving them ordinary elementary justice. 


Among the amendments to the address of which notice had 
1 given was one by the well-known Parsi communist M. P. Mr. 
latvala, alleging that His Majesty’s Ministers and representatives 
vad were pursuing a policy of “armed dictation and repression 
net the subject peoples of the Empire” which violated the 
ciple of self-determination for them as well as the wholesome 
stitutional principle of the control of the people over the administrators 
their State, and declaring that this policy gravely menaced the peace 
the world, and urging that “the policy of His Majesty's Ministers 
ud be directed towards the immediate release of all political 
mners in the subject territories of the Empire, the withdrawal of 
les of occupation, the cessation of interference in the internal 
rs of these countries and the granting to them of full rights of 
Jetermination including the right of separation from the Empire.” 
Of course all this was a cry in the wilderness ! 
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The New Tory Premier on India. 


The advent of the Tory Government in Whitehall spells no doubt 
a period of repression and reaction in India. A very early indication 
of this was given by the Premier in the London Guildhall on November 
9th when referring to India Mr. Baldwin said :— 


“There were unmistakable signs in many parts of India that tension 
between Hindus and Moslems was more acute than at any time for 
years past. The Extremists had accepted tactics designed to wreck the 
existing constitution, and in Bengal organisations were at work which 
had necessitated the Viceroy’ issuing an Ordinance. 

“I desire to emphasise these words because the purpose of the 
Ordinance has already been wilfully misrepresented in India. It is not 
directed, nor by its terms can it be employed, against any persons or 
parties who pursue constitutional ends by constitutional means (cheers). 
It is directed solely against certain specified crimes all of which without 
exception are crimes of violence. His Majesty's Government will support, 
with their full authority, the Government of India in suppressing 
crimes of that nature by whomsoever and upon whatsoever motive 
they are committed (cheers). 

“But it would be misleading to dwell only on the difficulties of 
the situation. I have no doubt that with steadfastness and insight 
s way can be found to preserve the welfare of the people of India 
and assist their peaceful progress in paths of economic and constitutional 
development which the people of this country desire and have already 
done so much to foster. I cordially invite the co-operation in this 
task of all Indians who believe that the destinies of Great Britain and 
India are indissolubly bound together. (Cheers.) 


“One matter which will receive our earliest attention is the reliof 
of the anxieties of financial difficulties of the Services in India, but 
for whose loyalty and unswerving service our task would be impossible 
of achievement here. Fortunately, they had the advice of the Lee 
commission and he hoped that Government would be in a position to 
make an announcement at a very early date.” 


This announcement did not take long to come out. On December 
5th and again on December 16th it was announced in India that most 
of the Lee proposals had been accepted. This has becen mentioned in 
the introduction (see p. 21). 

Then again during the great anti-Labor electioneering campaign of 
October, the Tory die-hards raised a howl that the Labor party was 
going to give too much to India so that that great dependency was 
going to be lost to England! Mr. Baldwin himself during this campaign 
made a great speech at the Queen's Hall Conservative demonstration on 
October 15th, and referring to his imperial policy regarding India said: — 

“I must speak first about a part of the Empire which is 
causing us at present great anxiety, viz., India. The wrecking tactics 
of the extremists of that country had the offect of bringing to a 
complete standstill in Bongal and the Central Provinces the system of 
Government aimed at under the great Reform ‘Scheme. There is no 
ottamnt at eannarlmeant on the nart of the extré¢ nists of their intentinns 
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to render the present system of Government unworkable. Their claim 
to govern the country is based not on constructive but destructive 
principles and, I fear, they are proving their unfitness to accept the great 
reponsibility which has been entrusted to them. We see India is seething 
with religious conflict between Hindus and Mahomedans, which has exposed 
the futility of that political alliance which was so triumphantly proclaimed 
not long ago by Mr. Gandhi. Were it not for the strong and protecting 
arm of Britain, which was never more urgently needed than it is today, 
large parts of India might revert to a state of chaos and bitter strife 
fiom which we had rescued it (Cheers.) I fear that to some extent 
the responsibility of this state of affairs must rest with the nerve-less 
and vacillating policy of the Secretary of State for India in the present 
Government. (Cheers.) 


“The Labour party, before it came into office, had never failed to 
proclaim its sympathy with the extremists of India, who in their turn were 
lost in amazement that the Labour party has not as yet, in familiar parlance, 
‘delivered the goods”. In the eyes of our party the welfare of India 
constitutes one of the greatest and most sacred trusts with which the 
British Government is charged (cheers)—a trust which embraces the well-being 
of 300 millions of the human race, together with enormous industrial and 
agricultural interests, upon the prosperity and stability of which the 
very life of those millions rests. Thore can be no concession to any 
unwarrantable agitation and there can be no toleration for the destructive 
methods of the extromists, if the country is to be saved from the 
dangers at present besetting it. A firm and definite policy will alone 
restore order—a policy based on the letter and the spirit of the 
Reforms promiscd and guaranteed to India. (cheers)—that is the policy 
we shall unhesitatingly pursue. 

‘We shall do all in our power to promote happier relations, to 
unite the diverse 1aces and creeds in bonds of common intcrest, and 
try to bring about better and more suitable conditions than those with 
which we are unfortunately faced today. The problom, I know, requires 
courage, sympathy and resource, but I have a certain conviction of 
the splendid loyalty of the vast masses of the people in India (Cheers.) 
I] remember their whole-hearted response at the time of the War. 
(Choers.) I remember the generosity and gallantry of their Princes, the 
lavish subscriptions of their businessmen, and perhaps more than all, the 
devotion of the 1ank and file of their armies—Mahrattas, Dogras, 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans, to mention only a few of them I know 
the problem is soluble. But if we are to do our duty to the people 
of India, we must sco to it that we do our duty to those serving us 
there in tines of great anxiety and difficulty, those splendid servants, 
the Indian C'vil Servants, the Police and the Engineers. (Cheers.) All 
of them have suffered economic hardships and I am determined that 
due regard shall be given to their needs. (Cheers.) That is in every 
country an essertial thing, if administrative contentment, efficiency and 
integrity are to preserved. (Cheers.)’ 
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The Bengal State Prisoners’ Memorial 
To the Secretary of State for India. 


The following memorial was sent on the 25th July 1924 by 
some State Prisoners detained at the time in Bassein Jail, Bur ma, 
to the Secretary of State for India, while Labour was in office :— 


Through 
Hits Excellency The Viceroy and Governor General of India. 


To 
The Rt, Hon The Secretary of State for India m Council. 


BASSEIN JAIL, 25 JULY 1924 


Your Lordship, 


We, the undersigned State Pmsoneis at present detained in the central prison 
Bassein, Burma, have the honour most respectfully to lay before Your Lordship the 
following humble statement regarding our case with the full significance thercof, as 
well as some unknown facts 1elating thercto, for Your Lordship’s favourable considera- 
tion and decision on lines indicated in the body of the statement — 


We have been kept in jail withont tral for the last mime months on the 
initiative of the Government of Bengal unde: the Bengal Regulation III of 1818, 


During these nine months of incarceration, we have not approached any paity 
with a representation of our case as the pride of injuied innocence stood in the 
way, and if today we approach you let us not be misunderstood, It 18 not personal 
freedom we beg at your doors Rather, what we beg to point out to you ie that 
there is ho persona! freedom in this land, though it 1s ruled over by a people who 
from ther history and tradition aie supposed to hold personal liberty to be the most 
sacred thing Now when there 1s a talk of an examination into India’s case for 
self-rule and the system of Government is proposed to be over-hauled, we feel it 
our duty, especially in view of the indecisive character of your paity’s policy 
towards India’s aspirations, to show herein thiough & somewhat munute analysis 
of our case, what dirty tactics are being followed by youl countrymen in this 
land by iuthlessly checking the healthy growth of a nation and systematically 
suppressing any hankering for liberty at this pe1od of history and also how the 
high constitutional principles evolved im the history of your nation have been 
forsaken in the Indian administration, India entertains high hopes now that your 
party 18 in power and we feel it our duty at this moment to shake off all our 
pliide and expose the hideous plot im the present administrative policy in the 
country as personally experienced by us and, we hope, this will strengthen you 
hands in pulling down the system, which, :f allowed to continue, will put England 
end you. paity to the blackest shame before the civilized woild in the very neai future, 


It was in September—October 1923, that we were airested. It was a peace 
time and there was absolutely no special circumstance in the country to justify 
the application of an extraordinary legislation, Authorities also admit there were 
but a few petty outrages of a political nature and if measuies like detention 
without tmal have to be brought in to meet demands of such moments, then that 
18 @ very sad commentary on the character of the general administration we have 
got in the country. 

Even up to the present moment, we have been hept completely in the dark as 
to why we weie arrested and detained without trial On the day of ou) arrest we 
were taken before some high police officers and asked what we had to say even 
without being charged with any offence This was an extraoidinaiy procedure and 
we had no othe: alternative than to say that we would explain all charges brought 
against us in any court of Law, but we were told that we were being incarcerated 
unde. Bengal Reg III of 1818 and would not be produced before any court 
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Subscquently, we were shown by some police officers in private chambers some 
charges in the form of secret documents, no one else was allowed to be present 
there. These charges enlightened us no more as to why we were lodged in jail, 
these being absolutely false, vague, meanimgless and not substantiated by facts, 
It will not perhaps be out of place to cite some of the charges here as examples 
and to examine them briefly — 


(i) The first of the charges against every one of us 1s (‘* You were arrested in 
the year———and detained as State Prisoneis and released under the Royal amnesty 
mm the year———)” 


We cannot imagine how this can constitute a charge against a man, When in 
pursuance of, but long after the Royal Pioclamation, we were released, we were distinctly 
told that our past political history whatever that might have been, could not be 
used in future to plejudice our case and in view of that the present charge, 1f 1t 
selves any pulpose, serves only to betray with what an amonnt of disrespect 
His Mayjesty’s name is used by the Indian admuinistratois and how it 1s dragged in 
simply to remove all administrative dut and filth, 


(n) “You were conspuing with (hele certain names of persons known and 
unknown ale given) to overthrow the British Government 


If forming associations for the 1egenciation and uplift of the ignorant and the 
pool amounts to criminal conspuacy, we plead guilty to the charge and if to awaken 
the latent consciousness of the people about their political 11ghts i considered 
tantamount to an attempt to overthrow the British Government, then this Government 
deserves to be overthrown and then the waole of educated India 18 implicated in 
the crime mvolved in such an attempt, 


(01) “You started and maintained ‘ Ashrams’ which were centres of 1evolutionary 
recruitment "’ 


It 18 difficult to answer chaiges like this either this way o: that Ashiams 
aie public institutions for the regeneiation and reconstruction of village lfe. The 
dire poverty and ill-health of the land demand institutions lhe these in thousands 
all over the land and it 18 disgiaceful that the Government should seek to deprive 
the poor and the helpless willageré of the aid of «institutions like these. We 
enter our emphatic protest against the attempt the Goveimment are making 
to discredit and throttle enteipiises Jike these when they themselves are doimg 
practically nothing on these lincs to help the dying masses of Bengal Further, 
we emphatically deny the mischievous alleged intention that these aie centres of 
revolutionary freciuitment for which such institutions fiom thcir very nature, 
history, position and personnel are unfit. Pubhe institutions of these types imvanably 
lecerve the attention of the Intelligence Department in this country and the 
Institutions often invite and are sometimes named by known agents of the depait- 
ment, Thus fiom the very nature of things, 1t 18 absurd that any body with a 
giain of sens in him will mabe these institutions a giound for seciet recruitment 
even if he wished it, Any men having the slightest acquamtance with these 
Instii{utions will admit this, whatever interested parties with thei agents paid or 
terrorised might allege. 


(iv) You were duectly or indirectly connected with the collection of Fire Aims,’ 


The language of the charges speaks for itself. This piece of black le 18 aimed 
at compromising at least the movements with which we were connected. 


(v) ‘* You were connected with the Indian agents of Bolshevik Manabendra Nath Roy.” 


We are not yet ceztam if this Manabendra Nath Roy is not the man from the 
moon and we have even less knowledge about ns Indian agents, We have always 
differed fiom the views appearing in the press of this so called Bolshevik, As for 
letters and fapers supposed to be coming from this man, if there is really a man 
of that dercription and 1f the whole thing 15 not the creation of some interested 
party a8 in the case of more serious things related hereafter m course of this 
statement, then we can say so much that this man has not pebaps spared a single 
address he has come across, not even the English Premier's excepted, and no one 
can be responsible fo coming into contact with an accidental addiessee of such a 
coirespondent, 1f any of us bas ever unconsciously come into such foul touch, This 
Manabendia Nath Roy’s propaganda seems to us to be a fort of a canard held up 
before the country, whenever it has suited occasions. 


(v1) ‘You were privy to the murder of Police officers ” 
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It 18 amazing that a case of murder or ite abetment could not be dealt with 
IN @ properly constituted court of law, but the fact 18 that durimg the penod 
intervening between the time of our release in 1920 and arrest for the second time 
in Beptember—October 1923 at least we know of no case of assassination of any 
police officer, nor of any such attempt. When chaiged face to face by one of us 
even Mr, Bamford, the special Superintendent of Police, C.1.D Bengal frankly 
admitted, “we know you are not connected with any muider plot.” Yet this monstious 
falsehood was allowed to remain on that sciap of paper on the strength of which 
all authorities, Judicial (not sitting in open couits, of couse) and Executive, justified 
our incarceration 


It 18, perhaps, useless to multiply instances but it was beyond our comprehen 
sion or imagination what the authors of these charges could produc to the 
satisfaction of any human being, not to speak of Judges, or responsible heads of 
administration to prove charges like these 


Some of our friends fiom outside openly questioned the grounds of our incar- 
ceration, immediately after the first instalments of alrests, in the veinacu'a: Weekly, 
the ‘“Sharathi” 1m its issue of the first week of Octobe: 1923, the Government 
took no heed of it We ourselves challenged tne authors of these charges to piove 
them in court, they laughed The Governmcnt announced they would have the 
charges examined by two unnamed Judges, we asked for permission to put in oul 
appeaiance, that was not gianted. We wanted to examine al! evidence and parti- 
culars against us, had these at least been allowed we could have proved to the 
satisfaction of any man having no interest to support and uphod the action taken 
against us, that the chaiges were false and libellous They told some of us that 
some of oul coriespondence had been interc: pted. Without questioning the ethics of 
such inteiception of letters im the post office in peace time, we beg to assert, 
whatever collespondence there might have been in the possession of the police, provided 
they were genuine, could not but iefer to om activities in connection with the 
Indian National Congiess, the Swarajya paity and some philanthropic, charitable and 
educational institutions with which, we admit, we were connected Of couise, we do 
not know whethe: we have been made iesponsible foi the opimions not shared, o: 
some times discountenanced by us, expiessed in letters addressed to us that might 
have been in some instanccs 1eceived by ws or in others intercepted by the police. 
In such cases, 1t 18 only honest and honouiable that our opimons as expressed in 
all our lette1s and nmewspape articles as well as orally given out, should have been 
produced side by side with these convenient letters from unceitain sourcs, Again 
bome very lesponsible men in the admunistiation declared that they have examined 
our papels personally, but it 1s unfoitunate that the system here puts mn at the 
heads ot the administration who are not ploperly acyuainted with the language of 
the place of which they are the responsible heads. Consequently, they have no 
other alteinative than to rely on the inteipretation of all mattels written in the 
vernacular as given by the subordinates, that is the Secret Service men or their 
ugents paid or on terms of mutual help Their versions are accepted, even if they 
follow in theu act of mterpretation then Muddle-European predecessors of the 19th 
century. A present-day man cannot forbear a hearty laugh when he reads about the 
agents of Motternich interpreting the expression “ Beyond my sphere” as ‘“ beyond 
my bullet” (sphere bail-bullet), Similarly it 18 now notorious in Bengal that the 
velnacular word ‘* Kaj” (wok) in the vocabulary of the Secret Service gets the superb 
meaning “Secret Revolutionary Work.’ Consequently any letter which iefers to any 
earthly activity may ultimately lodge the writer or the addressee in a prison cell 
piovided, of course, he has had the good fortune at any time to attiact the atten- 
tion of the Intelhgence Department. It 1s, perhaps needless, while representing these 
matters to you, to lay any emphasis on the fact that sparing the usual processes 
gone through in a Couit of Law is to give the Carte blanche to an _ 11Fresponsible 
and not over-scrupulous Secret Service to concoct evidence to their conveni-nce and 
perhaps this is not the method calculated to lay the foundations of the Empire on 
a sound basis, especially now, when the world has witnessed the long stiuggle 
between the Tsar and his subjects coming to some sort of a conclusion, 


It has been said that the evidence is such that it 16 not possble to produce 
us on the strength of that before an ordinary Law Couit and the nature of the 
evidenee does not justify its production in an open court, Apart from the 1esue 
ghat the principle of civilized legislation muiltates against such statement, one cannot 
accept it after the conspiracy trials at Alpore and Cawnpore. The only conclusion 
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that one 1 pione to form after these cases 1s that a legal process 18 consi- 
dered to be extiemely inconvenient nay, impossible and that the Reg. III i a 
ready-madc too! in the hands of interested parties, Even if only intercepted letters 
constitute the whoe of the evidence against us then also legal action could be 
takin in the Cawnpore Tiial. But, imeatead of that the Government appointed two 
Judges, possibly two miniature McCardies whom the local authorities imvanably 
display a keen s¢nse-powel to nose out on occasions like these, Thcy were to sit 
in cama and examine and sift all evidence against us. That our presence even 
before this safe Committee was considercd undesiable is in itself a sufficient 
exposition of the nature of the evidence and is a frank admission as to the motive 
of the action. 

Now having briefly examined the possible and piobable nature of the evidence, 
we shail proceed to show the motive which impelled al] the parties concerned to 
adopt this extra-judicial measure against us 


The thiec parties icsponsible for our arrest and detention aie (I) the India 
Govelnment, (Il) the Bengal Government and (III) the Secret Service. It was on 
the suggestion of any one of these paities that we were incaicerated of course, 
ultimately all acquiceced in the measuie taken, We, having iemaied unconvinced 
as to any offence on our part justifying detention, have given vely selious thought 
to the motive ot each of the parties and it 18 our deliberate opinion that all the 
paities wele actuated by very unwolthy motivcs, unworthy at least in the 20th 
century and unworthy of any body professing the least faith in the history, 
constitution and law of the Biitish Nation We sball now lay betole you all ou 
facts and data to enable you to form you: own opimon, We shall take the paities 
one by one, 

(I) The India Government. 


Duting the ycais 1921 22, the nation wide olganization called the Indian Nationa! 
Congiess was maiching ahead with its programme ot Non-co-opeization, When we were 
released 1p 1920 we found a field where we could best render ow seivices to the 
countly The India Govcinment was watching keenly the march of events and saw 
that during the movement we woiked among the common people for their 1egeneia- 
tion and uplit, We tried to alouse the political consciousness amongst the masses 
and gaincd popularity with them, The people of the country in genelal, marshalled 
under the strict disuipline and high ethical standard xt up by Mahatma Gandhi, 
were developing ito a powerful force When the N-C(-O movement was on thc 
wanc duc fo a systematic course of tepiession, the Government anticipated that 
out of its ashes was bound to alse a ucwei and mightie: movement and it would 
not do to stand unbcnd ng like the Himalayab im such an evcntuahty Its power 
would be iicsistible tor any ieactionary Government and in that case, at least, in 
Pengal, we should be the mcn who would supply the connecting inh between the 
tiasses and masses, between the thought leaders and the common pcrople and such 
a widely awakentd nation would be a potcnt force woith icchoning even foi the 
mightiest of the Impciialist peoples with all thei forces of destiuction, The India 
Government could not take such a day as a day of jubilation for Great Britain 
and muideied the epiit of British history and constitution m India and frustrated 
the 1ofessed ideal of Buiitish administration by the 1etiograde step they took, 
Dark dungeons im iemote piisons were the places they assigned to the passion 
for ireedom and thie neither in the Age of Inquisition nor in the reign of Tamer- 
anc «but some years afte: the wold was made safe tor Democracy, and even 
after the Labour Government came imto being m England the policy of detcntion 
w.thout tral continued in India, 


(II) The Bengal Government 


Duiing the latte: pait of the year 1922, Mr, C, R, Das launched a movement 
fo1 the Congiess men to captuie the Legislatures of the country and almost all 
of us now detamed under the Regulation joined his party and helped the work, With 
the pepulanty we had already gamed amongst the people, we hoped we should be 
of great help in the cimpaign and Mr, Das too counted on us, Fiom the 
vay begining, the Bengal Government and the reactionary Anglo-Indian journals 
were imimical to the powerful popula: opposition that was going to manifest itself 
m the legislature against the uresponsible system of Government prevailing in the 
country There 1» fuithe: 1eason to believe that our arrests were a pait of the 
insidious campaign} that was launched to make Mr. C, R Das’s council-entry pro- 
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pegands @ failure as these arrests preceded ae meg the elections and succeeded 
mmediately the Delhi special session of the Indian National Congress which after 
a prolonged struggle between the Pro-Council and Anti-Council parties adopted a 
resolution permitting Congressmen to contest seats im the legislative bodies, Imme- 
diately we were taken to custody. The victims carefully selected, only those of 
Mr, Das'’s party who had some time or other been imprisoned in connection with 
any alleged revolutionary activity, being chosen for detention It would be very 
easy to give these persons a bad name and a colouring to the action very different 
from its motive. By this manouvre the Bengal Government sought to stifle what 
may pioperly be called ‘His Majesty's Opposition im India” and withall to 
check the growth of party Government on the model of the English constitution. 
Moreover, it 18 too late in the day to take much pains to prove that to seek to 
deprive a people of its right of propaganda and organisation 18 anti-democratic and 

we not been removed and the workers for the political regeneration of the 
country thus teriorised then, the country could have given quite a different verdict 
on the system of Government. But the local authorities wished the tutelage a long 
lease of life and they wanted the demand for freedom, instead of manifesting itself 
before the men of the civilized world through the legislatures, to find its shelter 
either in prison cella or in the dark corners of the country where it would be 
easier to hound it out and scourge it unblushingly before the advanced opinion of 
the contcmporary world, 

The last remark 18 only a prelude to what we are going to descmbe about 
the most diabolical methods of the Indian Secret Service which has created and 
supphed the materials for the other parties to work upon, 


(III) The Secret Service 


As this 18 the most interesting part in the whole episode, we beg to draw 
your attention to this somewhat lengthy history. Admuittimg there was a political 
motive behind the acts of violence committed in Bengal before and after our arrest 
we ale in a position to disclose something in connection with these cases, which, had 
we been given the opportunity to lay it before the public or before an open court, 
would have shown the real forces behind and would have staggered humanity and 
would make the whole British people to hang ther heads in shame, It would have 
demonstrated to the world at large how the English are keeping another unwilling 
nation in subjugation and what immoral and heinous forces have been let loose 
for the pu pose. 


We must state the facts as they are. We do not deny, rather we are proud to 
declare that there 18 a wide-spread and deep-rooted demand for hberty and the 
thirst for liberty 18 very great amongst the youth of the land They would sacrifice 
anything foi freedom and would rise on the scaffold smiling. Again it 18 not their 
fault that they have studied more of the history of England, America, France, 
Italy and Russia than that of ther own country and they have learned and have 
been led to believe from the reactionary attitude of the authorities and the policy of 
ruthless and persistent repression of any and every method of demand for liberty 
that lberty can not come without bloodshed. Ill-timed and ill-conceived utterances 
of the most responsible in the administration, who could say Swaray (self-ruale) could 
come only by two means, either as a gift or by the sword, contributed no less to 
the formation of such conviction, especially when of the bestowal of that gift not 
even the slightest gesture was shown. 


When we were released fiom Jail in 1920 we began to meet daily these young 
men in laige numbers, As we had beenshut up in Jail on the alleged ground that 
we had been revolutionaries, such young men swarmed round us, but we were always 
trying to infuse im them a newer and broader outlook and we advised them to work 
for the uplift and education of the poor and ignorant masses which constitute such 
an overwhelming majority of our people, In the meantime, Mahatma Gandhi's move- 
ment came in, Tuking advantage of this situation, we succeeded to a vely great 
extent in calming down many of these impatient idealistic young men who came into 
touch with us But all these time we wee watching another opposite current 
running fiom quite an unexpected quarter. A body was formed in Calcutta called 
the Citizen Protection League consisting of some well-known loyalists and financed by 
some of these as well as some Anglo-Indian merchants. We were surprised, later on, 
when we came to know personally that this body had some touch with the Bengal 
Secretariat. This League cairied on vigorous propaganda against the N.C.0O, movér 
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ment and flooded the country with anonymous pamphlets disparaging the movement, 
particularly 1ts pacifist aspect, We have personally known young men catching the 
tone of mockery from these pamphlets about the Mahatma's doctrine of non-violence, 
Some promiment members of this body, later on, formed the Constitutionalist Party 
and left no stope unturned in making Mr, C, R, Das’s council-entry programme a 
failure <A seciet document circulated amongst the members of this body but subse- 
quently leaking out in the press during the latter part of December 1922 shows 
cleally that they entered into a compact with some vely high officials of the Local 
Government to frustiate Mr. Das’s project. 


We do not know if the Citizen Protection League found many workers and if 
it could cally On any practical woik apart fiom the influential propaganda 1t 
called op, But we shall now speak of a still more dangerous and active 
agency 

After our ielease, when we first jomed the Indian Nationa] Congress and the 
N.C,O movement we found mixing treely with the young men of the country, 
amongst others, a certain peison whose name we are icady to disclose im case of & 
proper and impartial enquiry into this most sellous affair We have knowledge 
that while previously locked up in Jail as State Prisoner this man along with some 
others of his 11k was in touch with and helping the Secret Service even from Jail, 
While the non-violent N C,O movement was at its full swing, he was trying to 
incite young men to form a party of violence, He tied to persuade even some of 
us to take up the leadeiship of such a paity as against the party of Non-violent 
N.C, 0. which according to his prcachings was doing immense haim to the country. 
Failing to instigate persons who knew something of men and things, be began to 
chaiacterise those persons as having tuined moderate and we know that with an 
amount of o1atory and suppoited and financed by daxk powers fiom behind he 
succeeded 1n getting together a batch of young men. We have very stiong 1easons to believe 
that whatever political violence has been committed in Bengal after the N. C. 0. 
movement 1s the activity of this group consisting of the immnocent dupes of this 
agent provocateur and was incited and engineered by him. As soon as we suspected 
that the acts of violence committed prior to our incarceration might be political, we 
tried by our written as well as oral propaganda and moral piessure to alienate young 
men fiom the mischievovs activities ofthis group, but very sorn our restraining 
influence was i1emoved, we were Lhrown into prison and a frec hand given to the 
poweis of evi] and these inspired outiages Continaed unabated resulting in lamentable 
loss of hfe and property and causing infinite haim to the national cause. , 


This agent provocateur has been systematically screened from public eye, and 
unobseived this creature of the Secret Service has been made to do whatevi his 
masteis have been wanting of him, Hs name once leaked out in an idcntification 
paiade in conncction with the Alipore Conspiracy Case and it came out in the court 
that his name had been penned thiough and that of an accused put instead, Fo 
obvious reasons, this point was not pressed by the counsel for the Defence. 


The subsequent havoc brought about im the political life of Bengal by forces 
thus created 18 now notorious, Whoever bas his eyes open could see that the whoe 
thing was so manipulated as to euit the occasions and jeopardise the national 
interest at every stage, The events and their sequences weie apparently too diamatic 
to be genuine — 


(1) The abnormally superfluous body of Secret Se1vice men wanted to justify 
their existence before the Retrenchment Committee which was then im opelation, as 
well as before public opimion which was dead sick of the mtolerably expensive 
system of Government obtaming heie ove: a mass of half fed, ill-clad, ignorant, 
unhealthy and dying people. The people were determined to mend or end the system 
and this spirit was going to exert its influence through the legislative bodies Not merely to 
utilise the legislatures but eve1y legitimate weapon in the armoury of the nation 
for the attaimment of freedom was the motto at this moment of the majo potion 
of poltically-minded Benga]. Actuated with this motive, the Swarajya paity under 
Mr. C R, Das showed its unflinching determination first to get mto the Councils, 
While this momentous issue kept all) workers for Freedom pre-occupxd some out- 
1ages were committed, a number of persons wee arrested and put on tral under 
the Conspiracy sections, The case 18 now known as the Alipore Conspiracy Case, 
Whoever followed up the events to the last and observed the forces behind these 
events knew that this case was not altogether innocent of any motive affecting the 
Swarajya Party’s propaganda, 
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(1) The Delhi Congress permitted the Congress men to enter the legislative 
bodies The elections were at hand, that was the time when the sensational evi- 
dences and confessions in the Alipore Conspiracy Trial were being daily published in 
the papers and the moment was chosen to arrest cs, persons on whom devolved 
practically the main part of the Swarajya Party’s election campaign, and amongst 
whom were the editor of one and pioprietor-Manager of another vernacular journal 
supporting the Council-entry programme from the very beginning and the Manager 
of the then proposed “ Forward” of M1, C. R Das, as weal as the Secretary and 
the two following Assistant Secretaries in charge of the Bengal Piovincial Congress 
Committee consisting at that moment of an overwhelming pro council majority, the 
ariests also included other workers in charge of districts in the election work <A 
more psychological moment could not be selected for arresting men who had _ been 
previously accused of revolutionary conspuacy The manouvie was contrived to 
deceive the ignorant public into the belief that we were arrested in connection with 
1evolutionary activities and murder plots. In connection with our arrest, much hag 
been made of the ill-fated Alipore Tiial in the l1iess, in the Legislatures as well 
as 10 an infoimal meeting between the members of the Local Government and the 
Piess representatives , this last being designed only to cajole the unwaly public into 
silence in case of the premeditated measuie being put ito action, ut the trial, 
after supplying the authorities such an impoitant handle in clapping us into Jail 
and in dcahng a heavy blow to the Swarajya paity’> electioneering work, fell 
thiough. Yct the Regulation III was handy enough, 


(III) Then follows a seres ot evente too numerous to be described here in 
full but a simple comparison of the dates and events will convince you, or for the 
matter of that anybody else, that they aie not in the natuie of ordimary political 
events which occur in every countiy, Curiously enough, whenever thcre has been a 
sitting of a legislature, or a demand has been tabled therein tor responsible Govern- 
ment, or for the release of political prisoners or repeal of 1epressive Lawe, thee 
has been one o: anothe: outiage or a discovery of dangerous explosives, Even 
when the question of Self-Government fo: India was going to be discussed in the 
House of Commons, there was a case of a bullet beimg tired at the Taxi of a 
Juror, thus supplying occasions to the reactionary aspociations here to send cables 
to their friends and sympatnisers and the Premier and ex-Premiers in England. 


The episode, tragic, mysterious, unthinkable, unbelievable, yet ical, ends here, 
It did all the mischief 1t coud to the cause of Freedom for [ndia and inspite ot 
its dramatic perfection will eve! 1emain as one of the darkest blots in the history 
of British administration in India a» an inconceivable step taken to choke the 
stiuggie of a nation for freedom at the fag-end of the first quarte: of the 20th 
century. The quarter, particulary the last decade, has witnessed events of centuries | 
clowding into an inciedibly brief expanse, and ideas have had advance marches 
Tequiling ages 1M pievious history and detention without tral, denial of the principle 
of justice recognised since the early days of the Magna Charta, procedure of the 
Star Chamber Court, the creation of agents provucateur with a view to smother the 
rising aspirations of a nation and causing the destiuction of life and property 
through the foices of daikness as a sort clap-trap against the public workers with 
also the motive to discredit pubiic movements, deliberately attempting to destroy the 
non-violent atmosphere iecquisite for the growth of public life and public institutions 
by irresponsible utterances of the most responsible at the top “parm passa” with 
setting at work the meaner and viler forces and sceking to retard the cause of 
Freedom and Progress by inspired acts of violence, are methods which at this late 
period of history savour too much of barbarism and any nation on the face of the 
earth to-day should be ashamed of them, and should we biing to you! notice in the 
same breath that even after the Labour Party came to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment in England, such detentions and such procedure continued in India? 


What the situation demanded was the total abolition and withdiawal of the 
irresponsible powe) and suthonty of “an ahen army of occupation both of civillans 
and soldiers,” from the direction and control of the machinery of Goveinment in 
the land. The boastful utterence, ‘The Woild has been made safe for Demo- 
cracy,” sounds quee1 in the wide-awake ears of the people which find their own 
county made safe fo: exploitation, tutelage and autocracy by all methods civilized or 
othe: wise, The moment demanded a stioke of bold and broad-minded statesmanship, 
but what was brought into play was indecent temerity and undignified nervousness, 
‘‘Self determination for nations,” the pious wish expressed in the moment of danger 
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1s actually now being translated in the flouting of the countiy’s modest and 
legitimate demand for a Round Table Conference, After the pronouncement of August 
20th, 1917, Indian history 18 a history of pledges unredeemed, justice demied and 
demand for lhbeity suppressed ruthlessly Examples aie too numelous and too 
gloomy. ‘he pledge with which the Indian Government are bound by their accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee (according to which 
the Bengal Reg IIL of 1818 ceases to have any application in British India since 
Septembe: 19, 1921) and their subsequent action is only a mino1 point at issue 

But, though minoi 1n Comparison with the army actions in the Punjab and 
elsewhere, if 18 In one sense the gravest It 18 a blot and a stigma on the Indian 
people, It insults the manhood of India which 18 yet considered not only unfit 
for Seclf-guvernment but also for Government by civilised methods of admunistiation 


The suspension of Habeas Corpus would be unconceivable in England 1n peace 
time It 18 only due to the temperamentally sober nature of the Indians that the appli- 
cation of this measure has not yet been followed by the consequences met with in 
English listory Yet there 15 a limit to the patience of a nation, and coaxing 
he: too often with lawless laws and continually chechmating public piopaganda 
and public organisation by the application of such measuics may let loose 
forces which may get beyond the contiol of the authoritics o1 of leadeie of 
public opiwion, and the Azevs and thei creators will be and have always been 
elsewhere in the past of little avail to the autho1ities in such eventualities, These 
measuies have mvariabiy had effects contialy to what has been aimed at by the 
cnemus Of Fieedom In this connection we may tell you that all Indians irres- 

ctive of party or creed have developed at least so much of political consciousness 
as to hate these incarcerations without trial, 

What we have already put bcfore you 18 peihaps enough to tell you how 
these rusty mearuies and reactionary officials aie instruments of opplessing workers 
to. the welfaic, 1egeneration and Ficedom of the countiy, But the puninhment of 
patiiotism does not end there, The families and dependents of those unconvicted 
detenues are being made to starve, only petty pittamces being advanced in some 
vases in the name of family allowance and on others a flat refusal has bern 
thrown out 1p spite of the express piovision of the law, Then again, as if the 
unjust and unjustifiable 1cstraint put on peisonal libeity were not enough condemncd, 
when those educated peisons of respectable social status come to piison, they are 
subjected to the most unworthy and undignitied ticatment to the callous disicgard 
of the consideiations of thcir health and sense of self-iespect. They aie made to 1ot in 
daik and dungeon-lhke cells meant fo. the punishment of the woist class of ciiminals 
and unfit fo. human habitation, inspite of the fact that confinement in cels duling the 
war time led to numerous cases of death fiom consumption as well as many cuses of 
lunacy and suicide amongst the Benga! State Piisoners, These depoitees aie even 
at the plesent moment beimg tieated im Jails according to rules and circulars cale- 
lesssly framed by Local Government duectly in contravention of the ameliorative 
Clauses as embodied in the body of the Bengal State Piisoners’ Reguiation, and thei lives 
in Jail have been made most miserable by all sorts of irksome and worse than 
penal rest.ictions and arbitrary denials of mght previously recognised and autho11- 
ties’ shameful and humiliating behaviour with them as if they are convicted crimi- 
nals o1 beggers craving for the crumbs of then favour, 


But these aie only secondary considerations, The primary thing 1s the higher 
puneiple involved namely, why should a nation, having no mean history of glory, 
civilisation, culture and achievements in art, science, philosophy, and religion aie 
1uled by such archaic methods of administration? Will it be argued that the past 
18 past and the present state of India wariants the application of such measures? Weill 
then, the present is a direct pioduct of the years since 1857 and at least the 
British administrators in India have no right to put forward such an argument. If 
they do, they only commit themselves to the confession as to the sole interest they have 
pursued in India, namely exploitation, to the utte1 neglect and jeopardy of al! orheis, of 
the subject people duiing these one hundred and sixty-seven years, and at the end of 
these long years the justification of all measures, be they clean or ugly, adopted with 
the absurd intention of shelving down the throat of a mighty and _ self-conscious 
nation perpetua! thraldom, betrays a mentality least expected in the party which 
you represent Even a former Libcial Secretary of State for India, the late Lord 
(then Sir John) Morley had condemned the application of the Bengal Reg. III of 
1818 in no uncirtwa tems long before the world witnessed the rapid strides 
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towards Democracy during the last decade; and repressive measures like these left 
on the Statute Book leave the most serious blot on the administration of the 
Labour Government at least so far as India 1s concerned. 


Further more we believe your party puts no faith in the aternal serfdom of 
a nation for which alone these primitive measures are required to be retained on the 
Statute Book 


Nation Wants Freedom 


Again, no matter how much the wire-pullers may labour and turn day into 
night and make frantic efforts to check the free expression and open manifestation 
of the aspirations of a nation, the stern fact is there that the nation wante 
FREEDOM and shal! not find rest till she has achieved it, she has realised that to 
retire from the struggle is death for her and she shall have nothing hereafter but 
onward march on the path of salvation, and now it rests with Britain how she 
will face the situation whether the greatest of the modern powers will make the 
most glorious of ancient nationalities ber equal and ally or her dependency for 
sometime longer kept under subjugation by all sorts of shameful and exploded 
tactics, and then suffer her to sever all connections with herself and live im per- 
petual distrust and animosity. 


As Ceitain as the Sun Rises 


As certain as the Sun shall rise to-morrow, India shall have Freedom and 
we "herein may venture to express the hope tkat at this juncture you will br ing 
into play all the broad-minded policy that your party professes and give her’ the 
fullest scope to mark out the line for he. own future development without allow ing 
the atmosphere to gather any more dirt and soul, 


As long as complete 1esponsible Government is not ushered in and as long as the 
authorities here continue to feel that their interests collide with the popular intereat 
and with the growing consciousness, it will be impossible to check the course of 
horrible ciimes and heinous machinations and misdeeds committed by the guardians 
of Law and Order, That these abnoima] methods have to be followed on y proves 
that India 1s suffermg an enormous injustice, The policy of administration followed 
here 18 running counter to the time-spirit and India’s case for self-determination 
can no longer be postponed. 


India's Native Genius 


Permit us then to point out that India has a peculiar line of her own giowth 
and that the total engrafting of the English political system will not be to her 
best interest and to try to impose it on her will be indirectly to peipetuate al 
the wiongs and evils herein mentioned and 16 will be a@ sboit-sighted policy sowing 
seeds of very dangerous cataclysims, Her genius she alone 1s competent to discern 
and she alone can make out the line for her future evolution, So instead of 
having any extraneous body supposed to be consisting of men nurtured in culture, 
tradition and civilisation the most un Indian, and consequently possessed witn the 
least might into India's mner life and thought to determine her futuic constitution, 
it 18 only meet and proper that her own chosen representatives are allowed to 
constract a system of Government fo: heiself 


The Principle of Self determination 


It will b> 1ecognising in case of India the principle of self-determination of 
which, we believe, you party is a zealous adherent, Then with the ard nt prayel 
that India's legitimate demand for Round Table Conference shall not be deferred, 
we shall conclude this humble statement but not before we have uiged on you tre 
importance of a sifting and tho1ough enquiy into that aspect of the present system 
of administration which 1s lepresented in course of the delineation of ou* case in 
this statement, It will supply mateials worth the most serious reflections to the 
conference, commission, or committee goimg ito the question of Freedom for India 
or the future relation between Great Britain and India, and being appiechensive that 
inspited Chaui1 Chauras may at every stage postpone the nation’s Bardolies, we 
shall feel it our duty if we are given the opportunity, to help an enquiry hke this 
m all possible manner, 
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Last Appeal 


Lastly, we may hope that this somewhat candid and outspoken statement will 
be accepted in the spirit in which it has been drawn up and placed before 
Your Lordship and will not fail to evoke your Lordship’s generous consideration 
40 the cause we have herein sought to represent. 


We have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship's 
Most Obedient Servants, 
Sd/- Bhupendra Kumar Dutt. 
Sd/- Jiban Lalil Chatterjee. 


STATE PRISONERS, CENTRAL JAIL. 
BASSEIN, BURMA. 


Proceedings of Parliament 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—30TH JUNE 1924. 


Mr. WARDLAW MILNE (Conservative Member for Kidderminster) 
asked the Under-Secretary of State whether Mr. M. A. Jinnah only accepted 
office as a member of the Committee appointed by the Government of 
India to enquire into the working of the Act under a special under- 
standing regarding the scope of the enquiry. He asked what conditions 
Mr. Jinnah laid down, and whether the conditions were accepted. Mr. 
RICHARDS in reply stated he had no information indicating or suggest- 
ing that Mr. Jinnah attached any conditions to his acceptance. 


Political Convicts (Electoral Disabilities). 


Sir CHARLES YATE (Conservative Member for Melton) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State if he was aware that it was the intention of 
the Swarajist Party that now control the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces to introduce a Bill in that Council to remove disabili- 
ties against the candidature of political convicts. Mr. RICHARDS stated 
he was not aware of any such intention, but pointed out that a Pro- 
vincial Council had no power to over-ride the Rules made under the 
Government of India Act. I believe this was one of the matters 
considered by the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment at their meeting this week. 


Professor Gidwani’s Imprisonment. 


Mr. J. E. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State if Prof. 
Gidwani was still in prison although his sentence of imprisonment 
had been cancelled by the Government of India. Mr. RICHARDS 
stated that Prof. Gidwani was serving a sentence of two and a half 
years. imprisonment which has been passed on him in September, 1293, 
after trial at Nabha on charges of entering the State against the orders of 
the Administrator and of joining in an unlawful assembly. Mr. RICHARDS 
said the sentence had not been cancelled but suspended so long as Pro- 
fessor Gidwani absented himself from the Nabha State, which he was 
ordered to leave when the sentence was pronounced. As he had re- 
turned there in February last in company of the first Shahidi Jatha, 
he was re-arrested in Nabha territory and committed to prison to serve 
the original sentence. 


Professor Chatterii. 


Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary State if he had information as 
to the unrest in the educational centres in Amritsar, as a result of the 
dismissal of Professor Chatterji from Khalsa College, and if he would 
ascertain the reason of such dismissal. Mr. RICHARDS replied that Khalsa 
College is not a Government institution, and that he had no informa- 
tion beyond the press reports; from these it appeared that Professor 
Chattorji was dismissed by the responsible governing body. 


Gaol Administration, Assam. 


Mr. SCURR (Labour Member for Mile End) asked the Under- 
Secretary of State whether his attention had been drawn to the state- 
ments of Col. E. H. Bensley, the Inspector-General of Prisons in 
India, relating to Gaol Administration in Assam, as reported in The 
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Hindu of 3rd June, to the effect that Indian Gaols were turning out 
criminals, and urging on all those who had to deal with juvenile 
cases to explore every other alternative before awarding sentences 
of imprisonment, and what steps the Government of India had taken 
to remedy this state of affairs. Mr. RICHARDS referre1 Mr. Sour1 
to paragraphs 5 and 7 of the Assam Government's Resolution at the 
end of the Report, and stated that that Resolution described further 
action taken by the Local Governments in 1923 to give effect to the 
Indian Gaols Committee. 


Jamshedpur Labo. Conditions. 


Mi. J. E MILLS (Labo: Member for Dartford) 1eferred to the housing 
conditions within the area of Jamshedpur and to the fact that only 
33% of the woik-people were provided with accomodation, pointing out 
that there were thiee families living 1n 100ms suitable for one family, 
aud six persons living m one 100m_ 10ft. by 8ft He also called 
attention to the conditions of employment in the Tata Steel and Iron 
Company, pointing out that this Company contiolled the whole of the 
liquor licenses 11 Jamshedpur and we1e the owners of the whole of 
the lands and fields covering an area of something hke 25 square 
miles. M1: RICIIARDS stated that the Secietary of State had no in 
formation on the points referred to, but was asking the Government 
of India for report on the matter. 


Distiibution of Provincial Areas. 


Su Charles YATE asked whother the Secretary of State would 
consider an amendment of the present composition of the Legislative 
Councils by adopting the proposal of Sn Prabhashankar Pattam to recast 
the Provincial Areas on a linguistic bisis, the guiding principle as far 
as possible being, one language one Province Mr RICHARDS in teply 
referred Sir Charles Yate to para 246 of the Vontagu-Chelmsford Report 
wheie this matte: is dealt with He added ttat the Secretary 
ot State did not propose to imtiate the redistubution of Provin 
cial Areas 

Su Charles Yate wis not satisfied with thi answer and_ pointed 
cut that India was about the same size as kurope without Russia, 
with an equal populition and similui divergencies of 1aces and language, 
and he asked if the Under-Secictary of State did not think that these 
races and languages should have a chance of working out their own 
Self-Government imstead of boing all mixed up together as at present. 
M1. Richaids gave no 1eply to this supplementary question, but he and 
other Labou. Moembeis wero 1athe: amused with the idea of Sn Charles 
Yate being so pathetically terested m giving Indians a better chance 
than at present of working out their own Self-Government So fai, he 
hid been ono of the chief opponents of that course 


Provineial & Subordinate Services. 
Mi. WALLHLAD asked the Under-Secietary of State whether H. M. 
Government coutemplated taking any steps to improve, within a reason- 
able period, the pay, piospects, and general ‘conditions of the Piovincial 
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and Subordinate Services in India on lines similar to those recom- 
mended by the Lee Commission for the Superior Civil Services in India. 
Mr. RICHARDS pointed out that no decision would be taken on the Lee 
Commission's Report until after the September Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. The question of extending any of the recommendations to 
Provincial Services would be dealt with at the earliest practicable date 
in consultation with the local authorities primarily concerned. 


Sir CHARLES YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State the result 
of the correspondence with the Government of India regarding the 
position of British members of the All-India Services being treated on 
a different footing to British members of the Provincial Services in 
India in the matter of retirement on proportionate pensions under the 
Reform Scheme of 1919; and whether he would now give effect to 
the original proposals of the Government of India and the recommend- 
ation of the Joint Committee and withdraw the limit prescribed in 
1921. Mr. RICHARDS, in reply, stated that the question of the position 
of members of the Provincial Services is a large one, and consultation 
is necessary not only with the Government of India but also with the 
local Governments, which are the authorities primarily concerned. He 
further stated that this was being undertaken, and he could not as 
yot make any statement nor promise one in the immediate future. 


Professor Gidwani’s Imprisonment 


In reply to Mr. J. E. MILLS, who asked the Under-Secretary of 
State if Prof. Gidwani was still in prison although his sentence of 
imprisonment had been cancelled by the Government of India, Mr. 
RICHARDS stated that Dr. Gidwani was serving a sentence of two and a 
half years imprisonment which had been passed on him in September 
1923, after trial at Nabha on charges of entering the State against 
the orders of the Administrator and of joining in an unlawful assembly. 
Mr. Richards also said that the sentence had not been cancelled but suspended 
so long as Professor Gidwani absented himself from the Nabha State, 
which he was ordered to leave when the sentence was pronounced. 
As he had returned there in February last in company of the first 
Shahidi Jatha, he was re-arrested in Nabha territory and committed to 
prison to serve the original sentence. 


Passports Refusal. 


Mr. BENN TURNER (Labor Member for Batley and Morley) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he was aware that the 
Government of the United Provinces refused, without giving any reasons, 
to grant passports to Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta and his wife to proceed 
to Europe, in spite of the fact that Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta had been 
advised to take his wife to Europe for medical advice and treatment, 
and that she could not go to Europe unless he accompanied her; and 
whether he would make enquiry into the causes of that refusal. Mr. 
RICHARDS suid he was aware of the refusil to grant a passport to the 
persons named, and that the Secretary of State had received a report 
upon the subject which had satisfied him that it would not be right 
for him to interfere with the discretion of the Indian authorities in the 
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Mr. TURNER further asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he 
was aware that the Government of Bengal had refused a passpart to 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to proceed to Europe for medical treatment ; 
and whether he would enquire into the circumstances of the refusal. Mr. 
RICHARDS, replying, admitted that he was aware that a passport had 
been recently refused to the Maulana, but that the ground on which 
it was applied for was not that indicated in the question. He further 
stated that the Secretary of State was not prepared to interfere with 
the discretion of the Bengal Government in the matter. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—7TH JULY 1924 


Cawnpur Disturbances 


Mr. RICHARDSON (Labor Member for Houghton-le-Spring) asked 
the Under-Sccretary of State whether he had _ received an _ official 
report on the shooting of strikers at the Cawnpur Cotton Mills on the 
4th April last, and whether he would lay it on the table of the House 
together with the evidence on which it was based. Mr. RICHARDS 
stated that he would place a copy of the Report in the Library of 
the House. He had not yet received a copy of the evidence from 
the Government of India and he was unable to comply with that 
part of Mr. Richardson’s request. 


Khilafat Committee Passports. 


Mr. W. M. ADAMSON (Labor Member for West Fife) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State the ieasons for the refusal of passports to 
the Mubhammadan Deputation appointed by the Khilafat Committee for 
the purpose of visiting Turkey. Mr. RICHARDS stated there was no 
refusal to grant passports to the Deputation as such, but as explained 
in the Legislative Assemlly in March, the Government of India were 
unable to graut passports to certain persons proposed as members of 
the Deputation because some of them had _ been convicted of offences 
against State or inciting Goverument servants to disaffection, and others 
were not of the Muhammadan religion. 


Mr. ORMSBY-GORE (Conservative Member for Stafford and late 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies) asked if it were not the 
case that any Khilafat Committee would now be interfering with the 
internal affairs of ‘uikey. Mr. RICHARDS merely replied that that 
was a different question from the one on the paper. 


Karachi Court-Martial. 


Mr. BAKER (Labor Member for Bristol) asked if the Under-Secretary 
of State's attention had been diawn to the Court-Martial held at 
Karachi on a member of the Royal Air Force charged with assaulting 
Mr. Sidbwa, and whether he was aware that though the Commander- 
in-Chief sanctioned the prosecution, the defe:dant was acquitted despite 
his confession of guilt and the testimony against bim of a number of 
witnesses, including four eoldiers. Mr. }JJCHAPDS stated that he had no 
Information with 1egaid to the case, but would ask the Government of 
India for a report on the matter. 
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Indian Subjects, Fiji. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State whether the Report 
of the Deputation which the Government of India had sent to Fiji 
over two years ago had yet been published, and if not, for the roason 
of the delay in publication. Mr. RICHARDS replied that the Report 
had not yet been published, and added that the question of the 
conditions under which Indians live in Fiji had been referred by the 
Government of India to the Committee appointed by them to confer 
with the Secretary of State for the Colonies on quostions concerning 
Indians in the Colonies, and in the circumstances it was thought desirable 
to postpone consideration of the question of publication. 


Government of India Act Enquiry. 

Sir CHARLES YATE (Conservitive Member for Melton) asked 
the Under-Secretary of State whether, considering that the Government 
of India had now appvinted a Committee to enquire into what amend- 
meuts of the Government of India Act appoared to be necessary to 
rectify any administrative imperfections, the Secretary of State would 
now authorise the Government of India to suspend the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Councils until such time as the deliberations of the 
Committee had been completed Mr. RICHARDS replied that the 
answer was in the negative. 


Mr. PETHICK LAWRENCE (Labor Member for West Leicester) 
asked if the Government of India would take into account the possibility 
of extending the scope of this Committee to deal with some questions 
that are causing unrest at the present time. The Under-Secretary of 
State replied that nothing would be gained by referring again to the 
terms of reference of this enquiry which had already been given in 
the House on more than one occasion. There is a strong feeling on 
the Labor benches that tho result of this Committee’s deliberations 
may show that Drastic amendments of the Act are necessary and _ that 
the whole system of diarchy should be abolished, asa it seems to find 
no friends in any party here or in India. 


Municipal Public Services. 


Sir Charles YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State whether, 
considering that certain Municipalities in Indi, in which full Self-Govern- 
ment had already been sttained, were inefficient in the matter of public 
services such as water-supply, roads, etc., aud that tho financial position 
of many Municipalities was causing concern, the Government of India 
would call upon the members of these Municipalities either to show their 
fitness for Local Self-Government or else to resizn, and if not, he asked 
the Under-Secretary of State what steps it wis proposed to tike to 
enable Indians to show their fitness for Seli-Governme.t. Mr. RICHARDS 
replied quite briefly that the Government of Indis bad no longer coutrol 
of Municipalities in Governors’ Provinces. 


Prisoners in Gaols. 


Mr. HUDSON (Labor Member for Huddersfield) asked the Under- 
Secretary of State what facilities were piven to prsoners in India for 
appealing against any decision of gaol au'horities concerning thei. 
rM. RICHARDS replied stating that prisoners in gaols in India have no 
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right of appeal, but there is a system of frequent visits to gaols by duly 
appointed official and non-official visitors to whom the Indian Gaols 
Committee recommended that the power should be given of inspecting 
the gaol records including the punishment book. They were entitled to 
put any questions to prisoners out of the hearing of any gaol officer, 
and to communicate their observations to the Inspector-General. The 
Government of India has recommended this system to the Local Govern- 
ments, but was unable to say what precise arrangements were in force 
in each Province. 


Mr. HUDSON asked a further question as to whether prisoners in 
Indian gaols were permitted to .see the written orders, rules, and 
provisions of the gaol code, to which the Under-Secretary of State 
replied that Gaols in India were now a Provincial subject, and Manuals 
of Gaol Administration were published by various Provincisl Councils, 
but he had no information as to the practice in the several Provinces 
with regard to the grant of permission to individual prisoners to consult 
the Manuals. 


Government of India (Leave of Absence) Bill. 


The money resolution in connection with this Bill, authorising 
payment out of the revenues of India of any salaries, leave allowances, 
and travelling or other expenses which may become payable under this 
Act was reported to the House soon after 11 oclock on Monday night, 
7th July at the conclusion of the Debate on the Foreign Office Vote. 
The resolution was agreed to without any comment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—14TH JULY 1924 


A good many questions on India were asked on Monday, the 14th 
July. It was on this day that Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, 
said that he did not propose to appoint a representative Indian on 
the East African Committce which was soon to visit East Africa. 


The Akali Agitation 


The irrepressible Sir Charles YATE put more questions to the Under- 
Secretary of State for India with reference to the Akali agitation. He asked 
Mr. Richards whether his attention bad been drawn to the misrepresentations 
and hatred of the Government displayed by the Akali propaganda published in 
the extremist Sikh Press; and considering that the organisation of the Akalis 
had refused the conference and the generous terms offered by the Gov- 
ernment through the Birdwood Committee and the elected Sikh Members 
of the Punjab Legislative Council and by devoting itself to fanning 
the flame of anti-governmout hostility had now grown into formidable 
danger to the other communities in the Punjab as well as to other 
sections of the Sikhs, would he state what special action was to be taken 
to maintain law and order in the Punjab? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware of the extreme writings of a section of 
the Press in connection with the Akali agitation. As regards the last 
part of the question, the policy of the Punjab Government, which has 
the full approval of the Government of India and of my Noble 
Friend, is to maintain order and public security by consistently applying 
the law against all offenders, and at the same time to neglect 10 
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means of arriving at a stable and equitable solution of matters in 
controversy, with due regard to all the interests that are affected. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that this Akali agitation 
has now become a purely political and revolutionary movement, without 
any religious features whatsoever, and will the Government of India 
take steps to put down this revolutionary movement ? 


Sir Henry Craik: Is it not well to leave this matter to the 
Governor of the Punjab and his assistants on the spot! 


Mr. Richards: With regard to the second supplementary question, 
I think it is well. With regard to the first, it has always been partly 
religious. 

Sir C. Yate: Does not the hon. Gentlemen know that religion is 
quite out of it now? Mr. Richards gave uo further reply. 


Sedition Charges, Cawnpur 


Mr. LANSBURY (Labor Member for Bow and Bromley) asked whether 
copies of the evidence given at the recent trials for sedition at Cawnpur had yet 
arrived, and if he would lay copies on the table of the House. Mr. RICH- 
ARDS stated that the evidence referred to had not yet been received. Mr. 
Lansbury, in a further question, asked whether the Under-Secretary of State 
was aware that nearly 150 persons had heen arrested in the Cawnpur 
District charged with sedition, and he asked that the House should be 
told what was the actual nature of the charges preferred against these 
men. The Under-Secretary of State had no information, he said, of 
such arrests having been made in the Cawnpur District. Commander 
Kenworthy asked if the Under-Secretary of State was aware that these 
men were being arrested because they advocated the land for the 
people. Mr. Richards only added that he had no information on the 
matter. This did not satisfy Mr. Lansbury, who gave an _ unsolicited 
testimonial to Reuters—whether ironical or otherwise—by asking if the 
Under-Secretary would make enquiries, seeing that the information was 
conveyed in a Reuters telegram, and that Reuters were “notoriously 
accurate. Mr. Richards promised to make enquiries on the matter. 


Fighting Services (Indianisation) 


Mr. BATEY (Labor Member for Spennymoor) asked whether 
any action had been taken on the resolution passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly calling for the unrestricted admission of Indians to the 
Naval, Military and Air Forces. Mr. RICHARDS stated that such action 
had been taken and the whole question of the admission of Indians to 
the various arms was carefully considered, along with other questions 
relating to the defence of India in 1922, by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, upon whose recommendations the existing policy of Indianisation 
was laid down by H. M. Government in 1923. (About the scope of 
this scheme see I. A. R. 1923). 


Cavalry Regiments (Reduction) 
In reply toa further question hy Mr. BATEY, Mr. Richards stated 
that the decision on the Retrenchment Committee's recommendations for 
the reduction of military establishments in India were not taken by 
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any one Department, but by H. M. Government as a matter affecting 
the disposition of the Imperial Forces as a whole. The War Office, 
he stated, did not contribute directly to the cost of the Cavalry Regi- 
ment which it was decided to retain on the Indian establishment. They 
had agreed to pay £75,000 a year for two years to Indian Revenues 
in consideration of various factors connected with the general scheme 
of reduction. Sir Charles Yate asked if the Military Forces in India 
had not now been reduced below the margin of safety, and Mr. Richards 
replied that he was not aware of that. 


Sale of Gold 


Mr. W. M. ADAMSON (Labor Member for Cannock) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State if he would publish the correspondence between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State relating to the 
sale of £2,000,000 gold from the Currency Department. Mr. RICHARDS 
replied that tho correspondence on the matter was very voluminous, 
and that the Secretary of State did not consider that any adequately 
useful purpose would be served by publishing it. 


Indians in India Office. 


Mr. MILLS asked how many Indiaus are on the advisory, technical, 
political and industrial staff of the India Office; and, if none are employed, 
will he eonsidor the appointment of such as are competent for offices 
which are or may fall vacant? 


Mr. RICHARDS: I am quite sure what are the appointments to which 
my Hon. Friend refers. Appointments to the establishment of the 
Secretary of State in Council] are made as the result of open competi- 
tive examination, for which Indians are eligible. There are no Indians 
on the establishment. Ceitain appointments in the India Office requiring 
special qualifications are made by selection, and there are three Indians, 
so appointed, on the Council of India. One Indian is also employed 
in the Library. 

Indians in Government Department. 


Mr. ADAMSON fuither asked for the number of Indians 
holding positious of Secretaries to the Government of India in the 
various depuitmerts of the Central Secretariat. Mr. RICHARDS replied 
that on Ist May, 1924, one permanent appointment of Secretary 
to the Government of India was aud still is held by an Indian. 
There is also an Indian unofficial adviser on Military Finance 
with the status of Secretary, ard Indian officers were officiating as 
Additional Joint Secretary and Deputy Secretary in the Legislation and 
Education Departments. 


Elections—Army officers 


Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under-Secietary of State whether he was 
aware that a Brigade Oider was issued in Sialkote in the recent election 
recor snerding military officers to vote for non-Swarajist candidates as 
the most desirable persons before the electo1s, and whether this Order 
had the approval of the Goverrment of India or the Commazder-in-Chief. 
Mr. RICHARDS replied that the Secretary of State bad no information but 
would make enquiries. 
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July 21st was a record day for Indian questions in the Commons. 
This was primarily because of the great debate that was held on that 
day in the Lords (see p. 313). The following are some of the more 
important interpellations :— 

Trade Unions. 


Mr. Walter BAKER (Labor Member for Bristol), Sir Charles YATE 
(Conservative Member for Melton) and Mr. John SCURR (Labor Member 
for Mile End) all had questions addressed to the Under-Secretary of 
State on this subject. Mr. RICHARDS stated it was not the intention of 
the Government of India to introduce amendments to the Trade Unions 
Act whereby any person not engaged in any particular industry would” 
be prevented from taking part in the organisation and administration of 
Trade Unions. He pointed out that at present there was no Trade 
Unions Act in India, but the Government of India contemplated intro- 
ducing legislation next year for the registration and protection of Trade 
Unions) A copy of the Draft Bill was expected shortly, and would be 
placed in the Library when it arrived. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if the Secretary of State deliberately con- 
templated making Trade Unions in India above the law, to which Mr. 
Richards replied that that was not the intention of the Government. 


Mr. W. THORNE (Labor Member for Plaistow) said that Trade 
Unions in India wanted the same rights as Trade Unions in that country 
have. That simply meant that such bodies, when registered, will be 
protected against civil or criminal proceedings when pursuing bona fide 
Trade Unions activities. 


Wages Payments—Bombay. 


In reply to Mr. CLARK (Labor Member for Midlothian and Peebles), 
Mr. Richards stated that the Secretary of State could not make Mater- 
nity Benefits or the closing of Liquor shops on pay days and _ holidays 
compulsory, since legislation in India would be required for that 
purpose. With regard to Maternity Benefits, he stated that the Govern- 
ment of India had recently considered the question of taking action on 
the lines of the Washington Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after child-birth, but had decided that, in the cir- 
cumstances existing in India, this was not feasible. He said that the 
Secretary of State could not interfere with the regulation of liquor shops, 
as this was a Transferred Subject. 


Opium and Alcoholic Liquors. 


In reply to Mr. George LANSBURY (Labor Member for Bow and 
Bromley), the Under-Secretary of State said that figures showing the 
amount of revenue received by the Government of India from the sale 
of opium and alcoholic liquors in British India for the past ten years 
were being prepared and would be circulated in the Official Report as 
soon as possible. India, he said, would be ropresented at the two 
Conferences on Opium-smoking and the Manufacture of Drugs to be held 
in autumn. In selecting representatives, the Secretary of State would 
follow the procedure adopted in the case of the Indian Delogation at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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Prison Administration (Press Attacks.) 


Sir Charles YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
-whether his attention has been drawn to the Report on the adminis- 
tration of the gaols in the Punjab for the year 1923, and _ the 
remarks of the Governor-in-Council on the attack in the public Press 
of India upon the prison administration, which only ceased when the 
bulk of the Akali prisoners were released and which the Governor-in- 
Council concluded had been engineered for political reasons and were, 
when not totally false, at all events greatly exaggerated, and that his 
sympathies were with the officials who were defamed, and, placing 
on record his satisfaction with the efforts made to maintain prison 
discipline under the most difficult conditions; whether he will state 
in how many cases proceedings were taken against the defamation of 
officials in the Indian Press and to protect the officials, both British 
and Indian, in their endeavours to do their duty ? 

Mr. RICHARDS :—The reply to the first paitis in the affirmative. 
I cannot give figures as to the second part. As regards the last 
part, I would refer to the answer which I gave to a similar question 
on the 19th May last. 

Sir C. YATE: Is it the case that most of these attacks were 
made in the paper called the “ Bande Mataram,” the Editor of which 
is Lala Lajpat Rai, and of which Harkishen Lal, a former Minister, 
is now the chief share-holder ? 


Mr. Richards: I am not aware of the circumstance. 


Riots (Delhi & Nagpur). 


Mr. RHYS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if he can 
give any information as to the recent rioting in Delhi, the cause of 
the outbreak, and the number of casualties ? 

Lieut-Colonel Howard-Bury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he had any information with regard to the Hindu-Moslem 
riots in Delhi; and whether he will call for an official report? 


A similar question was asked by Mr. Simpson as to the number 
of religious 1iots. Earl Winteiton wanted to know if these riots were 
not suppressed by the British Army, his insinuation being that without 
the British Army India would be deluged by those communal feuds. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will answer these questions by circulating in the 


Official Report copies of telegrams from the Government of India on the 
subject of the Delhi and Nagpur riots. 


Following are the copies of the Telegrams: 


“Copy of Telegram from the Viceroy, Home Department, to the 
Secretary of State for India. Dated 17th July 1924. 


“Acute tension between Hindus and Mohammedans, Delhi, has been 
prevalent for some time, resulting in somewhat serious disturbances. 
Alleged assault by Hindus on Mohammedan boy, and false rumour that 
boy was killed, created much excitement in Mohammedan community. 
Military was called in and situation was under control by nightfall, 
Dispositions created by local authority were sufficient to prevent distur- 
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bances on the following three days, and oritical day, 14th July, of 
Mohammedan Festival passed off quitely. At midday on 15th July, 
however, serious trouble began in Sudder Bazzar. Local regulations 
prohibit taking cows for slaughter in Delhi during Id by certain routes 
leading through the Hindu quarters. Dispute arose whether a cow 
should be taken along prohibited route. Riots ensued and police were 
compelled to fire. Order was restored by about 4. p.m. by the assis- 
tance of the military. Three Hindus and one Mohammedan are be- 
lieved to have been killed. Latest reports state that the situation is 
satisfactory. 


“Copy of telegram from the Viceroy, Home Department, to the Sec- 
retary of State for India, dated 18th July 1924. 


“Following telegram received from Chief Commissioner, Delhi: —Communal 
tension between Hindus and Mussalmans has been greatly accentuated 
lately by several rumours of forcible conversion to either faith. Special 
arrangements made for protection of the city during Id with the aid 
of the military. On the 11th, 3 days before Id, insignificant unex- 
pected quarrel between Hindu and Mussalman youths occasioned slight 
riot in the morning, easily suppressed, followed by serious Mussalman 
attack due to false rumour of death of this youth. Situation promptly 
dealt with by police, but military assistance invoked. Situation under 
control by night. Hospital casulties: Hindus, dead 3, injured 45; 
Moslems, injured 25. Unknown number under treatment elsewhere. 
No trouble 12th to 14th. Local authorities morning of the 15th pro- 
claimed special closing of additional route through Hindu quarter for 
cows destined for sacrifice. Orders resented by the Moslems, especially 
butchers. Serious riots at midday in the northern suburbs of the city. 
Proclamation with difficulty enforced. Order restored within two hours 
with military assistance. Hospital casualties: Hindus, dead &, injured 
44, Moslems, dead 1, injured 253; unknown number privately treated. 
Police opened fire with buckshot, causing two deaths. No trouble 
16th. Following night riot by Hindus centre of city easily sup- 
pressed. To-day situation quiet, Moslem shops genorally open, Hindu 
shops mostly closed. Police control adequate with military assistance. 
There has been no looting. Situation grave owing to tho unreasonable 
panic and possibility of individual acts of badmashi. 


“Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary 
of State for India, dated 17th July, 1924. 


“Following has been received from the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment :—‘ Trouble again rose in Nagpur City in connection with the 
Hindu procession past the Mosque on 12th July and 13th July. Several 
isolated assaults and stone-throwing took place, and number of persons 
admitted to hospital on 13th, of whom two seriously injured. Police 
have the situation well in hand and no serious trouble anticipated. 
District Magistrate has issued orders under Section 144, Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, prohibiting the carrying of sticks in public places. 
No serious disturbances have been reported at any other place. We 
shall furnish any additional information that may be received by 20th July.” 


“Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary 
of State for India, dated 19th July 19714. 
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“Bakrid disturbances. Details regarding Delhi Nagpur already com- 
municated. No troops employed to assist the civil power in dealing with 


rioters.” 


(8. OF COMS. 


Birth and Death-Rates (Children) 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under-Secretary for India the number of 
births in British India during the past 10 years ending 30th June; 
and the number ot deaths of children under one, five and ten years of age 
for the same period. 

Mr. RICHARDS: As the reply takes the form of a statistical table, 
I propose to circulate it in the Official Report. 


Number of registered births in British India : 


Year. Number. 

1914 9,447,300 
1915 9,021,825 
1916 8,856,183 
1917 9,379,349 
1918 8,430,560 
1919 7,212,115 
1920 7,864,232 
1921 7,322,639 
1922 7,538,956 
1923 7,909,097 


Number of deaths of children. 








Year. | Under 1. Under 5. Under 10. 
1914 roe oo 2,001,988 1,264,006 422,403 
1915 oe. oes 1,821,732 1,132,395 442,878 
1916 1,793,734 1,196,972 423,761 
1917 1,929,491 1,365,463 423,761 
1918 2,252,034 2,052,979 1,037,796 
1919 1,618,799 1,351,739 625,736 
1920 1,532,990 1,148,567 498,157 





* No figuies for this period are available. 


Cawnpur Sedition Trial. 

Karl WINTERTON (Conservative Member for Horsham) again asked 
the Under-Secretary of State if he would publish as a White Paper an 
account of the proceedings and findings in the Cawnpur Conspiracy Case. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that the Government of India had recently 
reported that a complete record of the case was being prepared for the 
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hearing of the Appeal in the High Court, and copies would be for- 
warded as soon as possible. 

Mr. LANSBURY also pressed that the whole of the evidence should 
be published without delay, and Mr. Richards stated that he could not 
give any further undertaking at present, as the Secretary of State had 
net yet received it himself. 


Indian Franchise. 


Mr. JOHN SCURR asked whether the Committee enquiring 
into the working of the Government of India Act had power to 
enquire into the effect of the limitation of the franchise and_ to 
make recommendations whereby the working and depressed classes might 
obtain direct representation in the Legislative Assembly and on the 
Provincial Councils. Mr. RICHARDS stated that he did not think the 
terms of reference would debar the Committee from enquiring into the 
present franchise, but he doubted whether they would cover recom- 
mendations in the sense suggested in the question. 


Indian Constitution. 


Mr. MACKINDER (Labor Member for Shipley) asked the Under- 
Secretary of State if the Resolution of the Legislative Assembly of 
September 1921, to the effect that the progress made by India on the 
path of Responsible Government, warranted the re-examination aud 
revision of the Constitution at an earlier date than 1929, which was 
supported by the Government of India, was transmitted to the Secretary 
of State, and whether this was still the view of the Government of 
India, and if not, whether he could give the reason for the change. 
Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Resolution bad been transmitted to the 
Secretary of State and was answered by his predecessor in a published 
despatch. He added that the Government of India did not express the 
view which Mr. Mackinder attributed tothem. [This last statement is 
rather surprising in view of the fact that when the Resolution was 
moved in the Indian Legislative Assembly, the Debate was adjourued 
on the proposal of Sir William Vincent, then Home Member of the 
Government of India, who on behalf of the Government moved an 
amendment which was adopted by the Assembly in the following 
words: “ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he should convey to the Secretary of State for India the view 
of this Assembly that the progress made by India on the path of 
Responsible Government warrants a re-examination and revision of the 
Constitution at an earlier date than 1929.”] 


O'Dwyer vs. Nair. 


Sir Charles YATE (Conservative Member for Melton) asked the 
Prime Minister whether he would grant timo for tho discussion ot the 
Motion standing in his name, asking that His Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to revoke the censure passed on General Dyer in view of 
the remarks of Mr. Justice McCaiJdie' in the recent case. The PRIME 
MINISTER, however, in reply refused to graut ary time for the dis- 
cussion of such a Motion. 
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Maternity and Child Welfare. 


In reply to Mr. JOHN SCURR (Labor Member for Mile End), the 
Under-Secretary of State for India said it was not the intention of the 
Government of India to ratify the proposals of the International Labor 
Convontion of Washington concerning Maternity Benefits. The Washinton 
Conference of 1919, he said, had resolved that the Indian Government 
should be requested to make a study of the question of the employ- 
ment of women before and after confinement, and of Maternity benefits, 
and to report on these matters. 


Indian Children Mortality. 


Mr. JOHN SCURR asked for a return of the mortality rate of 
children under one year and five years respectively in Bombay, for 
each of the years 1919-23 inclusive. Mr. RICHARDS stated that the 
figures for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 were not yet available, 
but in 1919 the ratio of deaths per thousand of the population in the 
Bombay Presidency, under one year was 206°70 males and 196'7 females, 
the corresponding figures under five years being 56°48 males and 
55°32 fomales. In 1920, the figures were: under one year 191°42 males 
and 174'26 females, and under five years 45°60 males and 43°20 females. 


Mr. SCURR also called the Under-Secretary of State's attention to 
the Report of the lady doctor appointed by the Bombay Government, 
to the effect that 98 per cent. of the children born in the industrial 
area in Bombay were drugged with opium. Mr. RICHARDS stated that 
he had seen the Report referred to, but he was not aware what 
action was being taken by the Government of Bombay. He promised 
to make enquiries on the matter. 


Provincial Administration 

Sir CHARLIS YATE asked if, in view of the Viceroy having 
called a Conferenco of Provincial Governors at Simla at the end of this 
month to discuss tho administration of the various Provinces, the ques- 
tion of the advisability of suspending the Legislative Assembly and all 
the Provincial Councils would be discussed. Mr. RICHADS stated that 
he had no knowledgo of any general Conference for the purposes 
indicated, but in any event the Government of India Act did not 
provide for the susponion of the Legislatures. 


Indian Currency. 


In answer to Sir Frederick WISE, (Conservative Member for Ilford) 
the Under-Secretary of State said he had not received any communication 
from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the Currency situation, but 
he understood such a communication had been addressed to the 
Government of India who would doubtless give it careful consideration. 
The Secretary of State, he added, was in constant consultation with 
the Government of India on important questions that arise constantly 
in connection with Indian Currency and Exchange. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS—2I1ST JULY 1924 


In the House of Lords Lord PEEL diew attention to the present situation 
in India and asked Lord Olivier, the Secretary of State for India, for 
a full Statement of policy. In doing so His Lordship paid a tribute to the 
industry and despatch of the Lee Commusion H* remarked that there was a great 
deal of opimon at present in India rather aveise to making pioper provision for 
the Services, partly owing to a tendency to believe that compli te I[ndianisation 
of the Services might lead to their being placed on a more inexpensive basia, 
Unfortunately some did not desire to improve the position of the Services because 
they thought that by the failure of the Services there would be an unwillingness 
of the young men of Britain to enter them The bond between Britain and India 
might thus definitely be weakened. 


Those in the Seivices, said the speaker, were uncertain in regard to their future 
owing to diminished opportunities, constitational changes and the Indianisation of the 
Services Nobody had ever challenged the complete loyalty of the Services to the 
Reforms and their determination to work most faithfully and most loyally under 
them, but the confidence of the Services must be restored if possible, 


The fullest 1esponsibility for the protection of the Seivices rested with the Secre- 
tary of State, Lord Peel expressed the opinion that the Lee Commission had f:amed 
its advice from a vely direct view of economy and the present financial situation 
1n India It might not be easy at present to find money for the Public Services 
in India, but the proper payment and suppoit of the Civil Services in any country 
should be the first charge on the revenues of the country. He urged that Loid 
Olivier should declare his intention of bringing these proposals imto operation He 
also hoped that Loid Olivier would pay the most sympathetic attention to the 
position of British and domiciled Europeans in the Provincial Services, Parliament 
could not divest itself of responsibility in that respect, The need for capable officials 
was not certainly lessened by non-co-operation in the Provinces, 


Lord Peel emphasised that non co-operators had entered the Councils to destroy the 
Government He referred at length to the recent events in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal with regaid to the voting of money and he pointed out that the action 
ef the mnon-co-operators had compelled the Governor of the Central Provinces to 
take over the working of the transferred subjects, thus destioying in @ laige measure 
the constitutiona] advance and freedom granted when the subjects had been handed 
ove: Lord Peel asked whethe: Loid Olivier contemplated that it might be necessary 
in the near future to make these transferred subjects reserved subjects and how 
Loid Olivier proposed to deal with the situation in Bengal and to support the 
Government’s efforts to continue the good administration of the province, 


The speaker drew attention to the ‘very remarkable statements’ of Mr. C, R. Das 
in regard to the Day Murder and said that the :es0 ution praising the patriotism 
of the muiderer of Mr. Day might have a very deplorable effect. He hoped that 
ahy proceedings that the Government might contemplate taking against M1. Das 
should not be suspended merely because he was an important person and that 
action would not be taken only against humbler persons, Lord Peel said that 
the reply given in the House of Commons on that poimt, namely, that Mr. Gandhi 
disapproved of the murde: was very remarkable. He was unabe to understand 
what that had to do with it unitss it suggested that Mr, Gandhi was the keeper 
of the Government’s conscience and that his disapproval acquitted the Government 
of the necessity of any furthe: action, 


In regard to the Akal problem, Lord Peel asked whether one of the reasons 
for the failure of the Birdwood Committee to 1estore orde: was that it had been a 
condition that the Mahai:aja ot Nabha skould be restored, 


Lord Fcel poimted out that in the Government of India Act the so-called promise 
of self-government was hedged about by important conditions and qualifications and asked 
what particula: experience and defects bad led to an enquiry into the working of the Act, 
because only last year the Vics10y had accepted Lord Peel's suggestion that with 
a view to collecting a gieat volume of expenence before the Commission went out 
in 1930 the different provinces should report every yeal im regard to the working 
of the Constitution, He did not know whether the tesults of the first reports 
showed any serious defects, but it was rather rapid to establish such an enquiry 
afte: only thiee years, Under the roles a great deal could be done as regards alter- 
ing the balance of the existine Coanatitntian Hed st T- 8 
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carrying out the Constitution one-tenth of the energy shown in obstructing it, India 
would now be far more advanced on the road to constitutional reform. 


Lod LEE said that the reports fiom India were by no means reassuring, 
Referring to the pledge that no decision with regaid to the Lee Commission's recom- 
mendations would be taken until afte: the discussion in the Assembly in September, 
Lord Lee uttered a warning in regard to the effect on the “morale” and 
efficiency of the Services if the matters were unduly delayed 01 action was not 
ultimately taken. There was lively discontent in the Services at present and much 
despondency in regard to the position and futuie of the bervices He could not 
help feeling that there was consideiable excuse fo. that and uiged the Goveinment 
to act upon the unanimous deciarations of the Commission without delay, 


The speaker pointed out that owing to the suspense and the intolerable financial 
eonditions of tne Seivices recruiting had fractically dmed up and a regrettable 
exodus was proceeding A recruiting campaign was uigently mnecded at present. 
He emphasised the danger of delay and said that the Government at present had 
@® unique oppoitunity which might never recur, 


Lord Oliviers’ Reply. 


Loid OLIVIER associated himself with al] that Lord Lee had said in regard to 
the Seivices’ claims to consideration, He pointed out that while the rise in the 
hving of Europeans in India between 1914 and 1923 was at least 60 per cent. 
the average inciease of pay of Seivice-men—taking a man’s pay throughout his 
period of service—was about 20 per cent, and im the case of the Indian Civil 
Service the incitase was under ten pei cent, He dwelt on circumstances incidental 
to service in India making the rise in the cost of living exceptionally burdensome 
to European and domiciled officeis, especially the married ones He also referred to 
the fall of the rupee. He said that quite independently of any question of induce- 
ments to the future 1eciuiting of the Services these facts seemed to hm to present 
a clam for chet which no ieasonable and just-mindcd man could, on its own 
melts, icpudiate and 1cfuse, 


As icgaids the procedure in dealing with the Lee Commustion’s iepoit Loid 
QOliviel said that when the reselvations were made in the Assembly witb 1egaid to 
the Secretary of State’s power to pass early ordeis on urgent 1ecommendations the 
purport of the 1eport was unknown to the bSecietaly of State or to the Government 
of India and it was a presumable contingency that the repoit mght contain recom- 
mendations on which it would be expedient to take action successively im some 
oider of priority, as was done im the case of the Ishngton Commuission’s report, 
But when the Lee Commission submitted its report it became apparent that this 
method of procedure would not be appropriate, 


Lord Olivier said that he himseif in Council and the Government of India had 
accepted the Commission's view that its 1epoit must be treated as a whole. Therefore 
even apart fiom any question of the claims or the position of the Assembly the 
passing of urgent orders on any impoitant iccommendations could not be decided 
on before the contents and implications of the Commussion’s proposals as a balanced 
whole had been fully considered. Lord Olivier emphasised the necessity for thoroughly 
examining the report and 1emarked that the fact that he had accepted the view that the 
repoit must be treated as a whole could not in any way commit him in advance to the 
acceptance of every recommendation just as it stood. He must also determine which 
recommendations would require priority of action when the time came to implement his 
decisions §=That task could not be carried out without close consultation with the 
Government of India and, through the Government of India, with the provincial 
Governments, The investigation was being pushed on with the utmost expedition 
possible, but nobody knowing the magnitude of the issues involved would expect 
that any Secretary of State who took the report at all seriously could possibly be 
im a position to pass final orders on it as a whole within two or three months. It 
might, therefore, be confidently said that no avoidable delay would have occurred if 
the orders were passed within sx months of the appearance of the report, and the 
promise of a discussion in the Assembly, quite apart from its great importance from 
® constitutional point of view, would not be found to have affected the date by 
which final decisions were taken, 
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The Commussion’s recommendations that their financial proposals should take 
effect from the beginning of the financial yea: 1924-25 should reassure all concerned that 
they would not lose owing to the time necessarily allowed for a proper consideration of 
the report. Lod Olivier emphasised that the India Office had lost no time before examuin- 
ing the report and mentioned the special points on which attention had been concentrated. 
The first was 10 regard to recruiting for the bervices, It had been decided to 
suspend recruitment in England at present for the Educationa:, Agricultural and 
Veterinary Services The Government of India had stated their requilements as 
regaids Engineers, the Forest Service and the Geological Survey and selection com- 
mittees had met o1 were meeting shortly to interview candidates, No difficulty was 
anticipated in obtaiming them. There would be no suspension of the Indian Civil 
Service open competition in London, which would be held in August. The examination 
fo: the police had alieady been held, There was no ieason to suppose that there 
would be any gieater difficulty this yea: than last im securing the full nombe of 
recruits. In the second piace it was necessary to expiore thoroughly the ieygai 
aspects of the Commussion’s ieport so that the Secictaly of State could satisfy bimsef 
that the recommendations and any corollary pioposals to which they might lead 
could be caitied out without the amendment of the Goveinment of India Act. 


Dealing with the situation in the Central Piovinces and Bengal Lord Olivier said 
he undeistood that the Governor of Benga! proposed as soon as he could to reintro- 
duce the yote for the Munistel’s salaries and inspectosate, subject to the calrying 
out of the 1ecommendations with 1egard to the retrenchment of the inspectorate and 
its transference to local bodies, The Viceroy and the Gov.rnors of Bengal and the 
Cential Provinces wele now considering whethe: the Governors should exercise their 
powei to suspend or ievoke the transter of subjects, Lord Olivier was of opinion 
that 1t was a perfectly reasonable constiuction ot the Government of India Act 
that a Govelnor might act in such a matter, In regard to the Punjab, Lord 
Olivier emphasised the Punjab Government’s intention to maintain order while 
Negleating no means of alriving at a speedy and equitable solution of controversial 
matters. 


Lord Olivier paid tribute to Mr. Das’s character and said that Mr. Das appeared 
to be one of the many Indian publicists who were convinced that no advance could be made 
in the attamment ot self-government except through o:ganised force o: secict methods 
aiming at outrage, 1n which Connection they constantly pointed to the cases In 
Ireland and Ulster, 


Loid Cuizon (interrupting) asked whethe: Lord Olivier was giving his own opinions 
or the opinions of someone else. 


Lord Olivier 1ephed that he was stating the imvanable argument used by Indian 
politicians, 


Lord Curzon said that Loid Olivier was giving bis own version of motives which he 
believed actuated a particular section of Indians with a view to condoning M1. Das’s 
action, 


Lord Olivier denied that he was condoning the action of Mr, Das, 


Loid Curzon said that he wanted Lord Olivier’s own opimiun, not his version on 
motives by which Indians were actuated, 


Loid Olivier suggested that Mr. Das believed 16 expedient that the British public 
should be a little frightened in 1egaid to what might happen in India if his party’s 
policy was not conceded. Mi. Gandhi and many of Mi Das’s own party had 
shown very lively indignation on the subject, It was unnecessary for the British 
Govelnment to assume an attitude of high moral condemnation of Mr. Das as a 
politician on this account. The operations of secret murder societies were detestable, 
but they wee not in themselves a political force, nor did they ultimately strengthen 
any poutical party that dallied with them The Labour Party had always 
condemned such torcible methods on giound of their foolishness and futility quite 
mdependently of thei: moral tuipitude. Lord Onvier expressed the opimion that Mr. 
C. KR. Das and his associates had been under the delusion that Indian revolutionaries 
could have frightened the Buitish Government out of their senses by bombing 
pohcemen. They must already be beginning to recognise the political wisdom of 
the advice given by Mi. Ramsay MacDonald, before he took office, to Indian 
politicians to stand aloof from such insane methods, The incident was only another 
aa a of the political simplicity shown in Mr, Das’s leadership m the Bengal 

ouncil. 
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Replying to Lord Peel, Lord Olivier said he did not intend to take any action, 
The question was for the Government of India to decide. Lord Olivier emphasised 
the political futility of the methods of the Swarajst Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Council and possibly elsewhere as a means of attaiming their immediate ostensible 
object. Referring to the inquuy into the working of the Reforms, Lord Olivier said that 
uf the Committee found a defect which appaiently could not be remedied by any 
amendment of the Rules or of the Act, without an alteration of the constitution, then 
the question would arise as to whethe: any fuither steps should or ought to have 
been taken fo: dealing with the question whether any further constitutional advance 
could be contemplated. Then and then only would there arise the question as to in 
what way could such a qucstion be dcalt with, Refersing to alternative suggestions, 
Loid Olivier said that His Majesty’s Government had not 1eached any conclusion 
on any of them, They 1ecognised only the possibility that the result of the inquiry 
might impose on them the duty of coming to a conclusion with regaid to whethe or 
not steps should be taken to 1e-examine the constitutional position, That would 
be the position only if it was proved to the satisfaction of the Government of India 
that there wele certain dcfects 01 legitimate grounds to. complaint in the opelation 
of the Reforms which could not be rediessed within the Act without some ievision of its 
provisions. 


The House was at this stage adjourned and the debate was 
resumed on the 3lst July, when on the side of Government Lord 
Chelmsford who was the Labour Leader in the Lords made a long 
reply to the speech of Lord Curzon, the Leader of the Opposition. 
On the resumption of the debate— 


Lord MESTON exprcssed the opimon- that the new constitution had not so much 
failed 01 fallen shoit of ieasonable expectation as that it had never been worked 
with any pretence to good will by those to. whom it waa designed, There had been 
& growing beliuf in India that the latter no longe: requicd England, and could 
be made self suppoiting, There was a giowing distrust among some of oui officials, 
which seemed duc to the behet that Simla was giving too much time to small matteis, 
and ehutting 1168 ¢yes on pressing and mole important mattcas, The Government 
would best serve the intcicets of peace and 1eal piogiess, if they made it abundantly 
clear that the policy adopted by laihament would be pulsued in all essentials. It 
was our duty to heip the party of common-sense in India to the utte:most in their 
duty, to set themselvcs to cary out them duties, and to piove their fitness to 
undeltake the responsibility that was offered to them, 


Lord INCHCAPE said that he had not proposed to imteivene in the debate, but 
Lord J.ee in @ speech last week had asked him whether as a puicly business plo- 
position, apait from any pbilanthiophy, he had increased the emolumcnts of his vanous 
staffs in India compaied to those bifore the wai. He now 1e;lied that young men 
now went out in thei business on emoluments consideiably higher than those before 
the wai. The expenses of Kuwiopcans in India had gicatly meieased dulng the last 
ten or hiteen years, both in the way of food, servants’ wages, clothing and iailway 
faies. He was fiee to admit that the passage iates of the Pemmsula: and Oliental 
Steam Navigation Company were higher than before the wai owing to the gieat 
ymcreare in the ronning costs, The conditions of life of his Ewopean employces in 
India, living mostly in prceidency towns, weie altogether different and tar more 
agreeable than those of the bulk of men in the Civil Service, The latte: were 
often banished fo: long peiods to the jungle where the amenities of life were 
to a great extent absent with very little European society and sometimcs none, where 
there was no electric hght and no electric fans and very limited areas in the 
shape of decent 10ads, whee supplies of good quality were difficult to get. When 
supplies could be obtained the cost was far gieater than in the tradmg centres, 
Their wives had to bea: the hardships of this banishment in a way which only 
Bntish women did They had to suffer in health, lose their looks, see their children 
pale and piming through the long hot weather, and they had to endure separations 
torn between love for their husbands and foi their children Those of us who had 
spent twenty or twenty-five years in the Plas with the thermometer at anything 
from 85 to 100 durmg eight months of the year, know what it was to go through 
a long Indian day. He could assure such people that a benevolent sympathy on 
the part of commercial employers did exist. They were not tied by any hide-bound 
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rules as, he adnmutted, a Government department must necessarily be, and they did 
have, if he mght ventuie to say s0, a certaim amount of the milk of human 
kindness towards those who ground out their corn. 


The committee over which he had presided last year made proposals for a re 
duction of expenditure in India, but made no suggestion to reduce the emoluments 
of Europeans in the various branches of Government service, He believed the re- 
ductions they did propose had been carried not practically in then entuety and the 
finances of the coantiy were now on a sound basis, and India, he was creditably 
informed, was able to balance her budget and leave something to the good. He said 
that im the service of the Government of India were no men, so far as 
his experience went, who were more loyal, more devoted, abler, moie hard-working 
or who had a higher sense of duty than the Europeans in all branches of the 
service of the Government of India. They had acccpted the socalled Reforms in 
the very best spirit. It would be a fatal blunder, he said, if we fail to treat 
them with consideration. If we did that, we should not retain them We would 
not get the best biaims and the highest clays of men to go to India—not only 
to the Civil Service proper, but to all other bianches He entirely agreed with 
Lord Lee that the time had come to improve the emoluments of Euiopean Govern- 
ments of all classes if they wele (as was absolutely essential) to retain and attract 
the 1ight type of men to enable them to carry on the great and unselfish work 
with which they weie entrusted of governing and admuinistermg and developing the 


Indian Dependancy 

In ins humble judgment, 1t would be some time yet before India would be 
able by herself to carry on the development of the country by means of toads, 
railways, canals, imgation, afforestation, sanitation, wate: supply and the like tor 
which at piescnt the country was entirely indebted to the British It would be 
many long days before India would be able to govern heiself to the advantage of 
her dumb muilhons, and hundied and one diveisitied races aud creeds, Jf ihe 
authority of the Civil Services was undeimined, then woe betide the country (( beets) 
Murder, 110t and 1apme would be rampant, and, as even the late Loui Wolty said 
some years ago, 1emove the supremacy of the British Raj) fiom India ani the 
population would be at each other's throats (Cheers) 


Lord HARRIS said that the idea that the Hindus and the Mahomedans were 
going to sit down like lon and lamb was a complete delusion. They had to tell 
the Indians in plainest tirms that they were incapable of governing themselves and 
piotecting themselves from extenal aggicssion and internal tumult He was not 
thinking of the intetests of meichants, but solely of the masses of Indians who 
would be subjected to discomfort, brutality and tumult if the Buitishers hesitated 


in their task. 


Lord AMPTHILL said that the only way to anticipate the dieadful necessity of 
using armed foice that would othe1wise before long inevitably aiise in India was to 
make it clear that we imtended to govern, and support and uphold all those rnghtly 
exercising Imperial authomty. The Impeiial Government should clearly, exphcitly and 
unequivocally declaie its intention to aahere to the letter of the Act of 1919, especially 


the most explicit conditions of Section 41, 


Loid PENTLAND suggested that 1t should be carefully considered whether the 
electors for the different elected bodies were seiving them purpose in truly represent- 
ing the opimon of India, If the interests of the intelligentsia undaly outweighed 
agricultural and provincial interests in the Legislative Assembly, that might well be 
examined within the lmits of the present constitution Also, while a strong 
Central Government should be maintained, it was of great importance to do every- 
thing possible within these lmits to make Indians fel 1t was ther own Government, 
that they were not shut off, and that we were acting as guarantees, maintaining 
the Central Goveinment for orderly progress towards full responsible governm: nt. 

A good deal had been heard about misgovernment and the difficulty of govern- 
ment in the Central Provinces and Bengal, but nothing of the provinces in which 
the Reforms had been worked with credit and in which there was substanual 
evidence of an honest and loyal intintion to work the Reforms, and a considelable 
measure of sound sense and political judgment had been shown, 

The whole of India was not on the eame level of political knowledge aad 
achievement or intellectual advancement and he asked whether it was too lale to 
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recognise that, If the Government of India was to guide and nurse India to a 
fuller realisation of self government, surely it was reasonable that the p1ovinces 
which wo1ked the machine wel! should be given opportunities of an extension of 
the area of that work with proper safeguards He concluded by saying that it 
was impossible to take other than a hopeful view of things in India 


Marquess CURZON said that he was glad to note that Lord Olivier considered 
Lord Lee's proposals regaiding concessions to Civil Servants as modeiate and reason- 
able Lord Curzon paid & warm tmbute to the loyalty and the efficiency of the 
Service, and ashed why, since Lord Olivier admitted that the matter was urgent 
he did not deal with it immediately, Lord Cuizon did not gather fiom the dcbate 
that thee was an acculate appreciation of the seriousness of the situation in India He 
dwelt upon the case of Bcngal, and teferred wonicaliy to Loid Olivier’s description of 
Mr C., kh, Das last week as a saintly man. He declared that the “noble ’ ideals of Mr Das 
consisted in leading a party whose avowed object was to reduce the British Govesnment 
to contempt, and render ali foregn Governments in India impossible, and opcniy to 
condone the ciime of political murder, He asserted that Lord Olivier’s incautious language 
would encourage a icpetition of acts of violencc, and told that when there was a 
recrudescence of that tiouble, ay there might be shoitily, then the speech of Lord Olivier 
would be pointed to as showing the only way these people could get what they dcsired, 
Lord Curzon quoted a telegram to a London newspape: from India, stating 1t 18 unneces- 
sary to dot the “I's of a communication sent by the Governo1-Gencral to the Pies on 
Friday, 1m which His Excellency denies that the Government of India was consulted 
about the suggestion that Mr © Dasshould visit Lngland, 

Lord Olivier asked what was meant by dotting the “ I's"? 

Lord Cuizon said it appeared that the Governor-Geneial thought it mecessaly to send 
& communication to the Piess 

Lord Olivier replied that if Loid Curzon wished to make anything of that, it was 
for him to say what was meaut by dotting the * I's,” 

Lord Curzon answered thatit appeared, 1f the newspaper correspondent was correct, 
that tue Goverumcnt of [nda was rather alarmed at the suggestion of Mr. Das coming 
here at present with a vicw to consulting the becietary of State 

Lord Olivucr said there was no foundation for such a suggestion, 


Lord Curzon “Then I am surprised that the Government of India has gone out of 
its way to dcny it" ‘urning to the situation in the Central Provinces and in Bengal, 
Lord Curzon said that Lord Olivier secmed to think that all that had to be done was 
for the Government to deal with the matte: by executive dcciee But, if that action took 
place there, it would take place clsewhere, and the whole scheme of the Keforms 
broke down cntuely ‘We have given India,” he said, “a large and geneious scheme of 
icforms, We cannot go back We must endeavour to mahe it succeed not only in 
the provinces where it has already partially succeeded, but 1n othe) provinces. He appealed 
to the Government to stand fim and eay how far they we1e willing to go and not to 
re-embaik on a policy of diift which was a policy not merely of despair, but of 


destruction 


Lord CHELMSI ORD iephed on behalf of the Government. He began by expressing 
his intention of telling the plaim unvarnished tale regaiding the various issues and of 
giving the House information regarding the attitude of Government on fou: points, 
First, the Lee repoit, second, the working of the reformed constitution, third, the 
activities of the revolutionaries, and fourth, the situation m the Punjab, Lord 
Chelmsfoid enumerated a selies of misfortunes which had dogged all attempts to deal 
with the problem of the beivices, notably, the outbreak of the War and the delay 
owing to his mistake 1egaiding the tieatment of the examination of the Islington Report 
at a time when he (Lord Chelmsford) had only lalely armved in India He pointed out, 
however, that he had profited by his experience Jater in connection with the Holland ieport, 
and immediately directly canvassed the Provincial Governments and afte: that despatched 
Government office at Home to get the Secretary of State’s sanction to what the Govelnment 
of India had determined. Lord Chelmsford said that he urged Loid Olivier to 
endeavour to get a similar expeditious form used regarding the Lee Report. 

After remaiking ieidentally that Lord Peel did not pretend to iegard the Lee 
report ag 80 mmepired that we must accept it im every jot and tittle, Loid Chelmsford 
referred to criticisms of the slowness of working of the Government of India and de 
elared that, when one compared the staffing of a great department in India with a 
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great department in Whitehall one wondered how any work could really be got through, 
ag! bo amazed at the efficiency of the work done by the great depaitments 
in India, 

Lord Chelmsford then traced the evolution of the Reforms, which were the logical 
outcome of Lord Macaulay’s famous Minute neaily a century ago leading in the 
plelimimary stages to the Moiley-Minto Reforms, which meiely created a body of 
powerless critics, subsequently necessitating the mtiroduction of responsibility—since it 
was obviously impossible to go stiaight from the Moiley-Minto into full Self-govern- 
ment, Responsibility was the basis of the great announcement of August, 1917, after 
which diarchy had become absoiutely inevitable, 

Lord Chelmsford was piepared to aigue Lord Curzon’s contention that the diarchical 
system had broken down. 

He declared that they did not hear anything of the woiking of the constitution 
in other provinces than the Central Piovinces and Bengal of which they had heard 
so much that afternoon, because, whatever difficulties arose in those other provinces, 
they were inseparable from intioduction of responsibility, The whole object of offering 
responsibility was also to affoid an opportunity of making mistakes, so he might 
say that, with the exception of the Central Piovinces and Bengal, on the whole the 
constitution was working, 

Even m the case of the Cential Puiovinces the constitution embodied in an 
Act of Patlament was working. Loid Chelmsford regretted the operation of safeguards 
in the Central Provinces, but safeguards were imtended to see the admunistration 
carried on, even though the constitution in its wider form was not carijed on, 

He declared that not a dissimilar position characterised the situation in Bengal, 
As regards the question whether the position in Bengal was only legal unde the 
theory of emergency, Lord Chelmsford 1eminded their Loidships of what Lord 
Olivier said the other day, because the mattcr could not be lett where it stood and 
Goveinment must explore how fai it was possible to meet the situation, even if it 
continued. Lord Chelmsford endorsed the passage in Loid Peel's speech last week 
to the effect that if Indian politicians had diverted one tenth of the eneigics they 
had shown 1n obstructing the constitution, India would now be far more advanced 
on the road of constitutional 1eform 

Dealing with the activities of the Revolutionaries Loid Chelmsford saul that it 
was the policy of the Biitish Govirnment to leave full discretion to the Government 
on the spot to enfoce the Jaw, and the British Government would support them in 
action they felt 1t necessary to take in quelling the 1evolutionary movement, The 
pohcy of Government at the present time as regaids India could not be _ better 
expressed than in the first two paragraphs of Mr, Ramsay MacDonald's letter of 
January 6, published on January 26 

Lord Chelmsford added that he wishel it was sufficiently realised here how 
difficult it was at this distance from India to folrm a sound juigment on some 
problems like those raised by the utteranc: of Mr, C. R Das, which had been sg0 
often quoted in that House Viscount Peel might form an infeience from facts 
before him, and Lord Ohvier mght from another from what was before him, But 
the truth was that, when it came to policy, the only people capable of forming a 
correct inference weie the people on the spot with all the facts before them. Aw 
regards the criticism of the early days of Non-co-opeiation that Goveinment took 
no step to deal with it, Loid Chelmsford said they had got clear advice that there 
was no sound ground for a prosecution, and the Government could not afford to 
fail if it instituted proceedings. He poimted out the impossibility of publishing the 
mature of the advice they had received. They therefore felt 1t wise to leave the 
matter to the full discretion of the Government of India, 


On the subject of the Punjab, Lord Chelmsford read the reply Lord Olivier 
desired to make to Lord Peel’s question whether one of the reasons for the failure 
of the Birdwood Committee was that the Sikhs made it a condition of assenting to 
the proposals that the Maharaja of Nabha should be restored to his State, Lord 
Olivier demred to say that it was true that in an early stage of negotiations some 
difficulty was experienced about the Shrine Committee's public abandonement of the 
Nabha agitation, but it did not appear that that was the desired factor 1m the final 
stages. Lord Chelmsford dwelt upon the utmost vonsideration which Government 
had paid to the Sikhs’ rehgious susceptibilities and anxiety to avoid anything 
touching the religious aspect, but the Government of the Punjab and the Government 
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of India were determined to enforce order and peaceful secunty, He declared that 
it would be hard to expect Sir Malcolm Hailey at present to launch out m any 
direction which should be widely different from that pursued by his predecessor 
until he had held the rems for a longer time, but the policy remained to maintain 
order and peaceful seculity by consistent application of the law, while neglecting 
no means of reaching an equitable solution. 


Lord Chelmsford concluded by reading the first two paragraphs of Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald's tumous letter to the “Hindu” and stated that the whole letter, 
although wntten before Mi. MacDonaid came into office, embodies the whole 
substance of the policy of the British Government, 


Lord FEEL wound up the debate, He declared that L ord Olivien’s statement had 
disturbed the Government of India from the fact that he took the unusual course 
of issuing a communique through the Press 1egarding consultation with Mr, C, R. 
Das He pointed out that 1t was not necessary for the whole of the Lee Report 
to be cared out at the same time, and he urgcd Lord Olivie: to deal with 
some pledges immediately without waiting until the whole reforms were carned out, 
That would have an admuable effect on the Services themselves, as an earnest 
that reforms were to be carried out as a whole, 


He concluded by saying that he was unable honestly to say that the reply 
was satisfactory on may points, but he did not propose to press for papers 


The motion was thereupon withdrawn 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS—AUGUST 1924. 


Soon after this historic debate Parliament was adjourned for the 
summer recess. On July 28th only a few questions were asked, but 
an important announcement was made regarding the East Africa Parlia- 
mentary Commission. 


East Africa Parliamentary Commission. 


The Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. THOMAS, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Rhys intimated that the Parliamentary Commission to visit East 
Africa would consist of : 

Major the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, Conservative M. P. for Stafford 
and late Under-Secretary for the Colonies; Major A. G. Church, D. 
S. O., Labor Member for Leayton, and Mr. F. C. Linfield, Liberal 
Member for Bedford. 

The Members of the Commission were to embsrk at Southampton 
on the 15th August, and visit Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Kenya in the order named. The terms of reference were: 

“To visit Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya with a view to obtaining as much information as possible in 
the time available on all subjects covered by the terms of reference to 
the East Africa Committee, and to report to the Secretary of State on 
any facts which they may consider have a bearing on the above 
matters.” 


The Colonies Committee 


On August 4th another important statement was made by Mr. 
Thomas. By the end of July the members of the Government of India 
Colonies Committee had concluded their labours and submitted their 
recommendations to the Cabinet. The final decision of the Cabinet on 
the recommendations of this Committee was announced by Mr. Thomas 
as follows :— 


Mr. MILLS asked whether the Secretary of State for Colonies was 
in @ position to make a statement with regard to the representations 
recently made to him on certain matters affecting Indians in Kenya by 
the Indian Colonies Committee. 


Mr. THOMAS replying said: I will take the subjects in the order 
raised by the Committee. 

(1) Immigration: My position is that if the danger ever arises of 
such an influx of immigrants of whatever class, race, nationality, or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the economic interests of the 
natives, I hold myself entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. The conflicting statistics, which had been laid before me, 
have not enabled me to reach a definite conclusion as regards the 
extent of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps will be taken to 
create a statistical department to obtain accurate information with regard 
to the persons of all races arriving in or departing from Kenya. 
Meanwhile, the Kenya Immigration Ordinance would not be enacted. 

(2) Franchts:: I have given careful consideration to the representations 
in favour of & common roll, but I am not prepared to resist the 
conclusion arrived at in the Command Paper (%) 1922 and of July 1923 
that “inthe special circumstances of Kenya with four diverse communities, 
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each of which will ultimately require electoral repiesentation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure fair representation of each 
and all of these communities.” 


(3) Highlands: I consider the Secretary of State for Colonies has 
no alternative but to continue the pledges, expressed or implied, which 
had been given inthe past, and I can hold out no hope of the policy in 
the Highlands being reconsidered. 

(4) Lowlands: It was proposed to reserve the area in the Lowlands 
for agricultural immigrants from India. The Committee made it plain 
that it is averse from any reservation of land for any immigrant race. 
Subject to that it is suggested that before the applications for land in 
the Lowland areas are invited, an opportunity should be taken of 
sending an officer expericnced in the Indian settlement and agricultural 
methods to report on the areas. At present any consideration of the 
matter is in suspense pending the receipt from the Colony of the 
reports from the native and agricultural points of view on the areas 
in question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—OCTOBER 1924. 


Parliament was then adjourned for the long summer recess on 
August 7th till the 30th September. In October the House had only 
afew days of sensational sitting during which the Labour Government was 
defeated by the Conservative-Liberal combination and Mr. MacDonald 
at once decided to appeal to the country. Parliament was accordingly 
dissolved on October 9th pending the General Election on the 29th. 
The following questions were asked and answered in the House of 
Commons immediately before the dissolution of Parliament : 


On October 6th, Sir Charles YATE asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention had heen diawn to an article headed 
“Working Women murdered by Imperialism, British Rule in India,” 
which appeared in the Communist o1gan, the “Worker's Weekly,’ on 
September 12, 1924; and whether he had instiucted the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to institute proceedings against this journal. 


Mr. DAVIS: The aiticle referied to had not previously been 
brought to my notice but I am making inquiries. 


Sir C. YATE: Has the Hon. Gentleman realised that British rule 
in India has nothing whatever to do with this case, and that the article 
in question is simply an incentive to people in this country ? 

Mr. DAVIS: I hope the Hon. and Gallant Member will allow me 
to see the article in the first place. 


Salaries of Bengal Ministers. 


Sir Charles YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he was able to make an official statement as to the position at 
present obtaining in the Bengal Legislative Council of the vote for the 
salaries of the Ministers and of the consequent resignation of such 
Ministers. 
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Mr. RICHARDS: The position is that tha Governor is himself 
temporarily administering the Transferred Subjects under the provisions 
of the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules framed 
under Section 52 (3) of the Government of India Act. 


Mr. THURTLE then asked him whether his attention had been drawn 
to letters recently published purporting to be facsimiles of letters written 
by Ministers of the Bengal Council, which letters indicated the existence 
of corruption and jobbery in connexion with the affairs of the Bengal 
Council and whether he proposed to take any action in the matter. 


Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen an Indian newspaper containing what 
apparontly purports to be a copy of a letter from an ox-Minister of 
the Bengal Government. Mr. Fuzlul Hug, to whom the authorship of 
the alleged letter is imputed has, according to Press reports, stated in 
the Bengal Council that ho never wrote any such letter, that the letter 
ig not genuine, and that it purports to be addressed to a gentleman 
who does not exist. 

Lee Recommendations. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if it is now proposed to bring the re- 
commendations of the Lee Commission into operation without further 
delay ; and whether these recommendations will be adopted in full 
including those relating to the Medical Service. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not yet in a position to make any atate- 
ment on this subject. My noble friend the Seeretary of State is still 
in correspondence with the Government of India on certain points, and 
both he and that Government are desirous that ordera on the Report 
should be issued with the least possible delay. 


British Garrison in India. 

Sir C. YATE drawing attention to the fact that the Distriot Magistrate 
of Shahjahanpur was compelled to apply for British troops to quell the 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances, contended that the reduction of British troops 
was below the pre-war figure and it prevented their meeting all demands 
for assistance to quell internal disturbances. Therefore he asked for a 
reconsideration of the question of reductions in the strength of the 
British Garrison in India by the Defence Committee and the authori- 
ties concerned. 

Mr. RICHARDS did not accept as a fact the suggestion that the 
British troops in India were inadequate and said that this was not supported 
by the information in his possession. He answered the question of 
reconsideration of reductions in the negative. 


Depressed Classes and Swaraj. 


On Oztober 9th, roplying to Sir C. Yate, Mr. RICHARDS said that he 
was aware that there had boon resvlutions and addresses by representatives of 
the Dopressed classxs in India drawing attention to the inccssant demand 
for Swaraj by the higher castes, pointing out the danger that if Swaraj 
was unduly accelerated tho last hopes of throwing off the burden of caste 
domination would be oxtinguished, and urging an investigation of the 
conditions of the submerged classes. Mr. Richards added that he was not 
aware whether the committee then in India enquiring into the 
working of the Government of India Act regarded the consideration of 
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such appeals within its scope. He said that the question would be 
referred to them. 

Sir C. YATE drew attention to the address to the Viceroy by the 
All-India Viswakarman Liberal Federation praying for its representation 
in the Assembly and the Councils, and asked what was being done in 
that connection. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied it would be premature to make a statement 
on that subject pending the enquiry then proceeding into the working 
of the present constitution. 

On the same day Sir Phillip RICHARDSON drew attention to the fact 
that Indian service officers enjoyed a smaller increase of pensions in respect 
of the increased cost of living than British officers compared with 1919, and 
asked whether both the services would be placed on the same footing in 
that respect. Mr. RICHARDS replied that Lord Olivier in considering the re- 
duction of the Indian service military pensions was taking into account 
the fact that the increase in 1919 on account of the cost of living was 
not uniformly the same in both the services. 


The New Parliament—Conservative Government. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—DECEMBER 1924 


The Labour Government came to an end in Novembr 1924. In 
the General Election held on the 29th October the Conservatives 
were returned in a vast majority; 398 Conservatives against 151 
Labour and only 40 Liberals. The new Tory Government with 
Mr. Baldwin at the head came into office in November 1924. Lord Birken- 
head became the new Secretary of State for India, and Lord Winter- 
ton again came back after a year as the Indian Under-Secretary. 

Parliament opened on December 2nd. The sittings of the new Par- 
liament before the Christmas vacation were very brief and were mainly 
occupied with the debate on the King’s Address, the policy of the new 
Government, and the Egyptian tangle which had then come to a crisis. 
Indian questions were asked on the 15th December and were mainly 
directed on the Lee recommendations and the Bengal arrests. 


On Dec. 11th, Mr. GATES called attention tothe grievances of the 
Indian recruited European officers of the Ergineering Service and wanted to 
know what they were going to get in the way of overseas pay, leave conditions 
and all the rest of it. Will the Government adopt paragraph 50 of 
the Report to give effect to these suggestions? Lord WINTERTON 
said that memorials from the officers concerned were already under 
consideration at the India Office. Moreover, he said members of the 
Indian service of Engineers were having their salaries raised by Rs. 75 per 
mensem, as recommended by the Commission. 

On the 15th Colonel FREMANTLE inquired about the Medical Services 
and the share they were hoping to get. Mr. Wardlaw MILNE backed 
him up, and together they insisted on the urgency of this part of 
the case. Lord WINTERTON did his best to reassure them on the 
point. No decision had yet been reached, he said, but he hinted 
that a favourable outcome may be expected from the consideration which 
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was being given to this aspect of the matter. But this did not 
satisfy the hon. members who represent the Services. They wanted the 
Government to fix the earliest possible date for the introduction of the 
legislation which was necessary to carry out the various recommendations 
of the Commission, and they urged that an official announcement should 
be made about the medical branches to enable these to be included in 
the Bill. Lord WINTERTON told them that a decision would be reached 
early in the coming year, an announcement would be made when 
Parliament re-assembled after the Christmas holidays, and the legislation 
required would be introduced early in the session. 

Col. WEDGWOOD then asked: How much. will it all cost? 
“About £700,000 a year,’ answered the Under-Secretary in his most 
non-chalant manner. Of course, he added, the estimite was a rough 
one. It may be more and it may be less. It depends on the rate 
of exchange. The Colonel also urged that full opportunity should he 
given for discussion. 

Debate on the Bengal Ordinance 


Questions on the Bengal arrests under the new Ordinance were 
first asked on the 15th December. Messrs Scurr and Thurtle, Labor 
M.Ps., asked the Under-Secretary if people detained under the new 
Ordinance would be given a public trial. Karl Winterton replied that 
Government had no intention of trying them. Mr. Lansbury asked if 
there was any limit to the time a man might be detained without 
trial. Earl Winterton replied that there was no limit under the regulation ' 

On December 17th, replying to Sir Frank Nelson who tried to 
raise the bogey of European murders in India, Earl Winterton detailed 
the number of such murders as being 16, and mere attacks on Euro- 
peans 22 since Jauuary Ist, 1923. These figures included 8 killed and 
3 attacked on the N.W. Frontier in attacks on officers in duty otc, 1s 
well as political offences. Inspite of this however there was a lirge 
volume of Labour opinion in the House against the lawlessness of the 
Bengal Ordinance though it was the Labour Government which was 
responsible for the new policy in India. 

On December 19th, Mr. SCURR moved for the adjournment of the 
House to draw attention to the Bengal Ordinance. He said that special 
legislation of this kind had not really achieved the object which the 
Government had desired. He did not wish to say a word to encourage 
assassination or terrorism but he expressed the opinion that Government's 
action would encourage both. He understood that the only charge against 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation was that he 
had attended a meeting at which there was talk of criminal conspiracy. 
Mr. Das had also attended the meeting but was not arrested. Surely 
attendance at a meeting did not prove that anyone had anything 
to do with conspiracy. The whole effect of the regulations at present was 
to stir up every considerable anti-British feeling in India. 

He urged the Secretary of State for India to bring his influence 
to bear on the Government of India to alter their policy and take a 
wiser course as outlined by one of the most distinguished Governors, 
Lord Willingdon, in his speech at the Colonial Institute on 9th December 
which deserved a most serious consideration. Such advance as outlined 
in that speech would lead to cessation of these ideas of terroriam and 
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anarchy. He did not want the tragedy of Ireand to arise in India. 
India was at present at cross roads. The policy followed should be one 
which would make our name great throughout centuries, but the policy of 
repression meant that India would go from us and would be our enemy. 


Earl WINTERTON in his reply agreed that the question had great 
importance. Mr. Scurr was very courageous in raising this matter as he 
had done in view of the responsibility of the late Government in this 
mattor. Mr Scurrs view was wholly mistaken. Evidently, Mr. Scurr 
had not sufficiently realised the gravity of the situation confronting the 
Government of India when the Ordinance was promulgated. Mr. Scurr 
would be the last porson in the House to sympathiso with the real 
motives and methods of persons against whom the Ordinance was directed. 
Mr. Scurr’s kindness and humanity strikingly contrasted with the dark and 
sinister influonces which oxisted for some time past In certain quarters 
in Bengal against which this exceptional weapon was directed. 


The policy, he continued, which was decided by the Govt. of India and 
the Government of Bengal had been fully accepted by Lord Olivier. He 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Scurr would not accuse Lord Olivier 
of undue pricipitancy. The charge that the Ordinance had _ encouraged 
terrorism was very serious and should not be made against either 
the late or the prosent Secretary of State of India. I[t was utterly 
false and might have far-reaching effects in India and might lead 
people of slonder intelligence there to believo that there was as 
responsible body of opinion in England which believed that the Govern- 
ment should not take obvious steps to deal with terrorism and 
intimidation with which if they had not dealt they would gravely fail 
in their duty. He hoped that Mr. Scurr would consider the propriety 
of withdrawing his charge. Earl Winterton said that Lord Brikenhead 
had accepted Lord Olivier’s decision after most careful consideration 
and pointed out that Lord Willingdon’s speech hid nothing to do with the 
Ordinance but he mercly made general remarks on the Govornment of India. 


Mr. Scurr interposed and said that if the policy outlined by 
Lord Willingdon was adopted, it would make ordinances unnecessary. 


Earl Winterton, dealing further with the ordinances, pointed out that 
where there was reasonable certainty that the Witnesses would come 
forward with a sense of security and that conviction would follow, 
then prosecutions could be held ander the ordinary law, but where 
thero was strong presumption that the witnesses would be _ intimidated 
and murdered, there could be no_ recourse to trial in the ordinary 
courts. Earl Winterton gave examples of ceses of treatment of 
witnesses which, he said, were certainly not going to recur if the 
Government of India and the Imperial Government could prevent it. 
He cited inter alia the Alipore Conspiracy avd Calcutta Bomb Cases in 
which there was murder of witnesses. [Earl Winterton repeated that Lord 
Olivier was just as much responsible as Lord Birkenhead. He was 
uot prepared to shirk responsibility. 

The statement that repression never solved any problem was 
1 caningless. He «ugreed that mere repression seldom if ever allayed 
ordinary politica] agitation, even when it took the extremist form, but 
as the Viceroy hid cloarly show, these exceptional weapons were not 
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being used against such agitation; but the Government would fail in 
its duty if it did not rigorously repress methods of murder and 
terrorism with bombs and revolvers. He paid a tribute to the servants 
of the King Emperor, both Indian and European in Bengal, especially 
the police, for carrying out their duties splendidly despite difficulties. 


Col. WEDGWOOD said he hated coercion, but he hated terrorism 
more. He thought his friends of the Home Rule movement in India 
must realise that the cause he and thoy had at heart was being placed 
in perilous jeopardy. He knew that the Swarajist Party was not 
connected with the physical force of the fanatics but if the former had 
influence over the latter, they should make it clear to thom that the 
cause of Indian democracy depended on the absence of terrorist crime 
in Bengal. 

The discussion was then wound up by Mr. THURTLE, who flatly 
charged the Government of India with using Regulation II] and the 
new Ordinance for the purpose of crippling the legitimate activity of the 
Swarajist Party, citing the fact that most of the offico-boarers and other 
prominent leaders arrested had been taken under Regulation III which 
provided for no trial at all, as evidence supporting this view. Viuch 
to the annoyance of Lord Winterton, he likened tho arrests under 
Regulation III to the Bastille imprisonments which took place in France 
in pre-Revolution days under tho system of “lettres de cachet.” 


This closes Parliamentary proceedings on India up to the end 


of 1924. 
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The Labour Party & the Bengal Ordinance. 

The adjournment motion in the House of Commons no doubt fell 
through, but a special meeting of the British Committeo on Indian affairs 
was held at the House of Commons on the 17th December for the purpose 
of considering a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance of which Mr. Ernest 
Thurtle, M. P., had given notice. Mr. George Lansbury, M. P., presided 
over a large attendance, which included Lord Olivier and a number of 
members of Parliament, chiefly drawn from the Labour Party. 

Mr. Thurtle’s original resolution was a simple but a strong protest 
against the Ordinance in question, supplemented by a demand that the 
persons arrested should be brought to trial without delay according to 
the ordinary process of the law. 

It was felt by most of those present, however, after hearing the 
views of Lord Olivier, that a more reasoned statement of the 
Committee's objections to the new repressive policy should be placed 
on record. In course of the discussion, the late Secretary of 
State defended the Ordinance as necessary. He drew a_ distinction, 
however, between this measure and Regulation III of 1818, which he 
agreed was out of place in any civilised country. He was also disposed 
to admit that the Ordinance itself was objectionable on general grounds, 
though he asked them to remember that the need for it arose out of 
circumstances which were also very objectionable. Evidently the whole 
business was very distasteful to him, and he only gave his consent 
reluctantly on the advice of the Viceroy aud Lord Lytton who were 
both men, he said, of a liberal outlook, who would never recommend 
repression without substautial cause. The situation, he said, which led 
to the Ordinance was abnormal; they were left with no alternative but 
the expedient to which they had resorted. Lord Olivier deeply regretted 
that such a necessity should have arisen, but he felt that the duty of 
assenting to the Ordinance was forced upon them by _ circumstances 
heyond their control. 

Withdrawal Demanded. 

The meeting gave full weight to the case advanced by Lord Olivier 
aud discussed it pro and con for about an hour and a half. Ultimately, 
afte: various amendments had been considered, a resolution in the 
following terms was, on the motion of Mr. Thurtle, adopted ‘nem con ’:— 


“That this Committee, whilst fixmly of opinion that organisations advo- 
cating physical force can never secure Swaraj for the people of 
India, and while disapproving and condemning such organisations, 
is nevertheless of opinion that such a dangerous and extraordinary 
measure as the Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1924, which 
involves a direct invasion upon individual liberty, should not have 
been enacted without the sanction of the Indian Legislature. This 
Committee therefore urges the immediate withdrawal of the Ordi- 
nance and the trial, if necessary, and in accordance with the 
ordinary law, of the persons detained under it. 

“This Committee further urges that Regulation [II of 1818, which gives the 
Govt. powers of arresting and confining persons suspected of public 
crimes without warrants, without trials, aud without statement of rea- 
sons for such arrest aud confinement, shoule be forthwith withdrawn.” 


Indians in the Dominions & Colonies. 


This subject has been pretty exhaustively dealt with in the last 
two issues of the Aegister (1923 Vol. II. pp. 328-463 & 1924 Vol. I. 
pp. 297—372). Nothing very important or momentous has occurred since 
then except the passage of the oft-repeated Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
ana the extinction, albiet for the time being, of the Kenya Immigration Bill. 


The Colonies Committee 


This last achievement stands to the credit of the Iudian Colonies 
Committee. This Committee, it will be remembered, was appointed by the 
Government of India early in 1924 to confer with the Colonial Office, 
London, in the matter of the policy laid down in the famous White 
Paper on Kenya issued in July 1923 (see J. A. R. $923 Vol. UH, 
p. 363). It was presided over by Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., and the 
members were Messrs. Rangachariar and K. C. Roy of the Assembly 
and H. H. Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Sir K. G. Gupta 
and others. As originally settled at the Imperial Conference (sid, 
p. 384). by Dr. Sapru, in agreement with the other represen- 
tatives except ‘South Africa, the Committee was to have visited 
Kenya and other places and discussed the matter personally with the 
men on the spot in case of disagreemont. But what actually took 
place was that the Committee left India in March 1924 and began 
work in England sometime in April. It held thirty meetings and had 
three conferences with Mr. ‘Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, aud one 
with the Colonial office at which the Indian viewpoint was presented 
and problems to be solved were discussed. Their work, the nature of 
which was kept a secret, was completed on July 14 and the Indian 
members left England a few days after. The visit to Kenya 
had to be abandoned, for the Kenya administration plainly told the 
Colonial office that they would not let the Committee touch the 
soil of Kenya, come what may. The extraordinary speech of Governor 
Coryndon in opening the Kenya Legislative Council in July 1924 was a clear 
incitement of the White population to defend at any cost the Devonshire 
policy adumbrated in the White Paper of 1923. Governor Coryndon in 
fact asked the Whites “to be prepared” for any contingency. He 
misrepresented the Colonial Secretary as having confirmed the decisions 
of the White Paper when in reality Mr. Thomas had said that the 
‘policy of the uplift of the African which underlay the White Paper 
was one to which he paid the greatest importance’. But, of course, 
however tactfully Mr. Thomas may couch his statement under the 
circumstances, the Colonials knew for certain which way the Labor 
Secretary would bend if matters were brought to a head. Tho final 
decision of the Colonial Office on the Kenya policy was, however, 
announced by Mr. Secretary Thomas on August 7th in the House of 
Commons (see p. 321). The net result of the labours of the Colonies 
Committee was undoubtedly to kill the Immigration Bill (see Vol. TI. 
p- 306), but in other respects the Indian grievances remained unheeded. 


The question of just and adequate representation of Indians in the 
Kenya Council remained however where it was, but two Committees and a 
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Commission were appointed by Mr. Thomas to sit over East African affairs 
mainly concerning economic questions, and no Indian was sppointed 
on these bodies. The East African Committeo was set up in June 1924 
to enquire into the method of applying the principle of native trustee- 
ship to Kenya Colony and other portions of East Africa. From the 
personnel of this large Committee a small Commission of three M. Ps. 
was sent over to Kenya for local investigation of certain questions. 
This Commission was presided over by Mr. Ormsby-Gore and was 
received in a spirit of great hostility by the Kenya Whites. A represen- 
tation by the Mombasa Indians to this roving Commission is given on p. 333. 


In the Council of State 


In the Council of State, Simla, on September 3 questions were asked 
about the papers submitted by the Colonies Committee to the Govt. of India. 
The Right Hon. Mr. Sastri wanted to know if the Government of India 
would obtain the consent of all parties concerned to the publication 
of the correspondence on the subject. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma in reply said that Kenya was still a live issue and 
it would therefore not be possible to obtain such a consent at that moment. 

But, Mr. Sastri thought, that as Committees and Commissions were 
to be appointed in respect of affairs in East Africa and other terri- 
tories, the Government of India should be wide awake and see that 
the interests of India and hor nationals were not given the go by. 

Sir Narasimha informed the Council that the Government of 
India would not keep quiet inthe matter. They had achieved one 
notable result in that the Immigration Bill had been scotched. In other 
matters they could not achieve the results which they had hoped. But 
franchise was a_ live issue and it was open to the Government of India 
either to accept communal franchise or make a fresh representation. 
Communal franchise, it appeared, had come to stay and with such a 
clamour for communal franchise by the Mahomedans and Non-Brahmans 
within India, it is perhaps difficult to resist a similar demand over- 
seas. But it was not the communal franchise so much as adequate and 
just representation of the Indian majority in Kenya that mattered. The 
offer of five seats was too small and an equitable adjustment of the 
case could be secured only with consistent and persistent pressure. 

As regards the Highlands, it was insuperably connected with native 
development, and native development according to Labor view was then 
under examination by the Ormsby-Gore Commission. 


Mr. Thomas in South Africa. 

Immediately after the August recess of the House of Commons 
Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, left England for a tour in South 
Africa. While there he is 1eported to have attempted to bring about 
8 Lon-party von-Asiatic policy. He urged the South African leaders uot 
to treat the Indian question as a local matter but as one involving 
Imperial interests and he asked for a Round Table Conference to which 
the Imperial aud the Indian Councils should have access, so that they 
might place the Iudian point of view effectively before the party leaders 
in South Africa. The Natal Indian Congress submitted to him the 
history of their case as given in the following pages. But nothing came out 
of his proposal for the Labor party was ousted from office very soon after. 
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Representation to the Colonial Secretary 


The following 1s the statement submitted by the Natal Indian Congress to 
the Rt. Hon. J H. Thomas, P. C., Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned, fol the Natal Indian Congiess as repiesenting the 
British Indian population of the Natal Province, venture heicby respectfully to lay 
before you a statement of grievances unde: which that population labours at the 
present day. 

Indian Labor Recruitment 


It wouid be well-nigh impossible to understand the Indian situation presently 
obtaining within this Piovince unless the past in a measuie be understool We 
would therefore ciave leave to briefly tiace the history of Indian settlement in this 
outpost of the Empire, More than »ixty foul years ago, Sir George Grey, the then 
Governor of the Cape, paid his fist official visit to Natal, The Coiporation of 
Durban presented the distinguished visitor. with an Address of Welcome, and if that 
historic document could now be resurrected from the Municipal aichives, it would 
be found to contain this memolable request gay Sauereeeed of measures for develop- 
ing the labo: of ou: Natives, we belive your Excellency will find occassion to 
ganction thi imtroduction of a limited numbei of coohes or other laborers fiom the 
East in ald of the new cnteipiises in the Coast lands, to the success of which 
sufficient and ieliablc labo1 19 absolutely esscntial , fo1, the tact cannot be too strongly 
borne im mind that on the success o1 failure of these 11sing enterprises depende the 
advancement ot the Coony o1 its celtain and Japid decline, Experimenta! cultiva- 
tion has abundantly demonstrated that the issue depends solely on a constant supp y 
of labo1, 

in response to the fe1vent piaye:, Indian laborers landed in the infant Colony 
or the loth day of November, 1860, and in view of the centenary, recently cele- 
brated, of European settlement in Natal, 1t may be observed incidentally that a few 
ycals passing, the Indians themselves would celebrate their own “centenary” in 
South Africa, 

Indians’ Invaluable Se1 vices, 


As stated, British Indians landed on the shores of Natal so far back as‘in the 
yea: 1860, and what that advent has meant to Natal, let one ot her own illus- 
tiious sons speak, Speaking in the old Natal Legislative Assembly in July, 1908, 
fir Lige Huictt thus deivucd himalf “The condition of the Colony before the 
importation of Indian labo: was one of gloom, it was one that then and there 
thicatencd to extinguish the vitality of the country, and 1¢ was only by the Gov- 
elnment abbisting the impoitation of labo. that the country began at once to thrive 
The Coast had becn tuiued to one of the most prosperous patsy of South Africa, 
They could not find in the whole of the Cape and the Tiansvaal what could be 
found in the Coast of Natai—10,000 acres of land in plot and in crop—and that 
wap eutucly duc to the impoltation of Indians, Durban was absolutely built up on 
the Indian popu ation.” Testimony respecting the worth and value of Indan 
intioduction into this Province might be quoted ad mwfimtum. lt 18 imcontrovertible 
that but for the intioduction of Indian labor, Natal would hardly eve: have 
experienced her undoubted prosperity and progiess of the present day. Hei name 
of the “Garden Colony” and the “Brighton of South Afiica” have been gained for 
this Piovince and this town by the Indians and the Indians alone But times have 
changed and men and manner have changed, and the man who has, by the sweat 
of his biow, supphed the esscntial hfe-biood fo1 the 1edemption of a  piimeval 
wildeiness to civilisation stands to-day bereft of the very character of a British 
citizen, 

We would ciave you! attention to a study of this transformation—how the 
pionee: Indians, fiom bting subjects of His Majesty the “ing, with capacity to 
attain in this part of Ins realms the fullest stature of citizenship, to-day stand 
deprived of thei capacity 

It will be within the knowledge of the present Impeilal Secretary fo. the 
Colonies, as also the membiis of the Empne Parlamenta:y Delegation, how at the 
Impenal Conference of Piemers held in London in the year 1921, a resolution 
accolding equal citizenship to British Indians in the Domimons was unanimously 
accepted South Afiica alone dissenting, her rejection of the resolution being ex- 
pressed "by no less an authority than the Umon ex-Premiei, the Rt. Hon J, C. 
Smuts. 
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Loss of Indians’ Impenal Status 


It now remains for us to analyse briefly how one particular representative of 
this Commonwealth of the Empne has been able, as with one stroke of the pen, 
to denude the Indian population of this Dominion of the very character and 
«capacity of British subjects The developments leading to thie loss of status by 
the South Afiican Indians are deeply interesting, South African Indians have for 
long now existed as independent subjects of the South African Union, not from 
their own choice, however, but by compulsion, In handing over this sub-continent 
to South Africans on the consumation of the Union, Ghueat Britain simultaneously 
passed over her quandam Indian subjects, body and tou], mto the keeping of the 
newly fledged Dominion. The local Indians had no lot part or parcel in the 
transaction, they being thiown in as a “fice gift” with the passage of the South 
Africa Act They had no determining voice in their tiansition from Impenial subjects 
to subjects of South Africa, the change ot status being effected without reference 
to them or their Goveinment, The stroke of the pen that sanctioned the South 
Afiica Act was also the stroke of the pen that denuded them of their Impezial 
characte: Indians landed in this sub-continent as Impelial subjects in the year 
1860, and to. 50 yeais preserved (heir Imperial chaiacter, that 18, to the date of 
the Union, That status should have been considered and set at rest as to the 
future duiing the passage of the South Afnmca Act. The agents engineering the Act 
through the Impeiial Parliament either lost sight of that special community of 
Indians permanently settled in South Afiica, or conveniently avoided the fact of 
their existence. 


Thus it 18 seen that the Buiitish Indians in South Afiica, without then voice 
or view being heard, have been reduced to a condition im an outpost of the Empire 
wholly without Imperial status by which they were once characteiised And that 
condition has been furthe: aggravated by the fact that the Indians’ own Gov- 
ernment, re, the Government of India itself, 18 constitutiona'ly powerless to advocate 
any measmie of protection for the bouth African Indians, The tiuth thus brought 
Out applies, of coulse to the entire Indian population of South Afiica, of which 
population the bulk 18 yresently settled in the Piovince of Natal 

Having thus bmefly set out the general Indian status throughout the Union, we 
would now bg have to an cnumeidtion of the specific giievanccs and wiongs laboued 
unde: by that latgc: popu ation, the Indian settlers of Natal, 


Depiivation of the Franchise 


Pnor to the year 1896, the Indian population of this Piovince suffiied no 
special disabilities based upon racial consileiations That fateful year, however, 
marks the tuining poit in the history of Indian political piogiess and advance- 
ment in Natal. In that year was introduced the Act No. 8 of 1896 entitled “To 
amend the Laws relating to fianchise,” wheleby peisons not being of Huiopean 
origin o1 Natives or descendants in the male line of Natives of countiles which 
have not hitheito possessed clective ieplesentative institutions founded on the 
a aaaacael franchise, wele piolubited fiom being placed upon the Parliamentary 
oll. 


The Indian community even in those eally days, sensing untold difficulties to 
flow in the future by Impeiial sanction of a measure 60 Sweeping, presented their 
united protest both to the local and Home authozities, 

The measure, all prayers, petitions and piotests notwithstanding, thereafte: received 
the Imperial sanction and was duly piomulgated as Law. 

The Natal Colony having, by this measure, planted its first poisoned dart into 
the very vitals of Indian political life, the rert of the Colony’s action towards deci- 
mating Indian rights and piivilges was a matter of the utmost ease. The community 
having thus swiftly been deprived of 118 vote and voice, wasall too feeble to assert 
itself in the succeeding assaults Iaunched against it fiom day to day. 


Restrictions on Trade. 


The first of such measures was directed against the commercial and economic 
progress of the Indian community. An act entitled “To amend the Law relating to 
heenses to wholesale and retail dealers"? was passed in the year 1897 as Act No, 18 
of that year Though ostenmbly of general application, this measure was admin- 
tratively exploited to the utter detriment of the Indian community, By its 
relentless working in relation to Indian traders, that particula: section of 
the Indian community was reduced to 8 position prYecamous, commercially, 
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beyond all reckoning Financially, the Law im its course mvolved the commu- 
mity in the loss of thousands of pounds sterling in the community’s all too vain 
endeavor to withstand the destructive effects and 1esults of its operation, It 18 
but stating mildly to say that simce this Law found ita place upon the Statute 
Book, the commercial stction of our commanity has known neither rest no p ace, 


Wild Cry of ‘‘Indian Menace” 


The wild cry of the Indian vote swamping the European, which was pioduc- 
tive in the yeal 1896 of the Fianchise Law affecting Indians adversely, was Taised 
in late. years in an even more exaggerated form when the cry went foith that 
the Colony was in dange: of beimg swamped by Indian immigiation All the facts 
and figuies proving the contrary notwithstanding, the Natal Legislature embarked 
upon an Immigiation Restiction Law which, again, ostensibly of general app ication, 
was employed exclusively to largely iestmct lawful Indan immigiation imto the 
Colony. It 1s not too much to say that the piesent total exclusion of Imbans from 
the Union finds its fons et ongo im the un British Natal Act, As the Imperial 
authoitics are only too well aware, Indian immigiation to this outpost of the 
King-Emperol's 1ealms has ceased in fact and in truth, constituting a stiange 
commentary upon the loud piimcip'e of equal fieelom and libeity for all people 
within the Empue. 

Indian immigiation having thus been definitcly exc uded, one wou'd have thought 
that the Indians mght count upon a peilod of 1est and iecspite But the fites 
would apear to have ordered otherwise, It was now deciced, that as thc numbsrs 
of the Indian population had been settled, then piogicss as a people should be 
circumscribed, With this obvious intention, vail0ous measures, all having for thou 
object the ultimate emasculation of the Indian community were fiom time to time 
plomulgated, Reference must now once again be made to the subj ct of imm gra- 
tion under the general law, by virtue whcewof subsidiary enactments and munistcrial 
pionouncements have been made, One sesult of the general |iw has ben the 
prevention of imter-provincial migiation, which facility had wways ben assund to 
Indians pievious to the Umon Immigration Law, This testiiction of luge num dels 
of Indians to them Yrespective Provinces has, as can be readily secn, brought with 
1t its own train of evils, the chef of whith, it may be m ntioned, was the 
appeaiance of the imercase of the Indian population in the Natal Province, which 
congestion would never have resulted, had the Indian community been afforded the 
facility for natural expansion and inteinal migiation, It would thus be seen that 
the cry of European Natal, and indeed of the Union gencrally, as regaids the 
congestion of Indians, is that of the wolt and the lamb dunking at the stieam, 
It 1s a result of the conscious action of Europ ans that Indians have become con- 
gested in the Natal Province, and yet the umieasoning cry 13 that the Indian 
population in Natal 18 incieasing im measure and volume to the danger point of 
swamping the white community Thus instances could be multiplied of the Europeans 
having first cieated a giave problem and theieatter laying the charge at the cvor 
of the Indian community ~  @, 


“Indians Unsuited to the Umon” 3 


We have said &@ moment ago that giave enactments and declarations have 
flowed from the general Immogiation Law. One puch Munisterial declaration 18 
the extiaoldinary one that all Indians aie unsuited on economic giounds to 
the 1¢quirements of the Union, which declaiation, 1f woids have any meaning, can 
only be interpieted to mcan that the 350 mullions of India, constitutmg three-fourths 
of the Empne’s population aie devoid of the moial and social virtues wherefore 
persons other than Indians have been accepted as members of the social fabric of 
South Afiica, (Vide Ministerial Order, 4, (1)" reading, “Any such peison c3 18 
described in any paragraph of the sub-section who enters or is found within the 
Union, or who, though lawfully resident in one Puiovince, enters or is found in 
another Province in which he 1s not lawfully resident, shall be a prohibited 
Immigrant in respect of the Union o1 of that other province (a8 the case may be), 
that 18 to say—(a) any peison or class of peisons deemed by the Minister on 
economic giounds o1 on account of standaid o1 habits of life to be unsuited to 
the requirements of the Union or any paiticula: Province thereof.") 


Destruction of Indian nghts 
As illustrative of the policy of destruction of Indian interests by the rulng 
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authority might now be adduced the “Durban Land Alienation Ordinance, 1923," 
passed by the Natal Piovincial Council, This measure carries one step fuither 
the avowed Euiopean policy of cilcumscribing Indian nights, The measure 
unieservedly piaccs in the hands of the Town Councils the powe: to dispose of 
Borough Jands at the whim aud tancy of such Councils to Europeans, Indians 
and Natives, whether in fieehold or leasehold, Practical working otf guch discre- 
tlonaly powels have sufficiently testified im the past that Indian tights invariably 
suffer if, as a tact, such lights are not even sacrificed im the interests of Euiopeans. 
It need hardly be observed that under the powers assured ‘to Town Councils 
by this law, 1t would be competent for the authorities to declare categorically that 
no Jand was available for Indian occupation within a Municipal Borough. The 
delibevate announcement made by a Committee appoimted in Duiban a while ago to 
Inquiie ito this and geimanc matters, was that within the whole spacious alea of 
the Duiban Bolough, about one and a half acies were available for Indian occupation | 
Evidence of the employment of discretionary poweis to the utter detriment of Indian 
nghts could hardly be moic conclusive, 


An Un-Christian and Un-British Mcasure, 


We would now come to what is without doubt the most unconscionable departure 
on the part of the authorities for the annihilation of Indian claims and dues, nay, 
fo. the destruction of their vely self-resp:ct. The Boroughs Oidinance, No. 18 of 
1924, passed by the Natal Provincial Council and now awaiting the sanction of the 
Governer Gene1al-in-Counci) 1s, 1t 18 stated with every sense of iesponsibility, the last 
woid in un-Biitish legislation, It 1s difficult to conceive how representatives of the 
Biitish 1ace, with thei imestinctive traditions fo. fair and even dealing as between 
man and man, could so fai forget themselves and all that thei 1ace stands for as 
to associate themselvcs with @ measure at once so un-Chiistian and so un-British., 
A detailed analysis of this measure has been piepared for the infoimation of the 
Union Goveinment, but we would content ouipelves here by alluding to just one o1 
two of its dcplorable features. Indians within the Municipal LBoloughs, posscssing 
the iequued qualifications, might, before this Law, claim to be placed, in common 
with othe: sections, upon thc Burgess Roll. This mght had accrued to, and was 
Claimablh by Indians fiom the vely beginning of municipal life within the Borough 
of Durban, The Ordinance now demands that no further Indians be ‘placed on the 
Burgess Toll as and ftom the firet day of July, 1924, the naked truth of which 
provision being that a 1ight which existed for the Indian community decades past 
i denied to them by this Ordinance as with a stroke of the pen. Thus, the declared 
pohcy ot the authoities would appear to be one not only for the denial of future 
lights, but the even more glievoue wiong of taking away the existing lights It 
would be difficult to discove: im all the pages of British Colonial expansion an act 
of spohation more dehbe1ate and unconscionable. 

A second feature ot this same Ordinance is the plenary discretion which it 
confers upon tiade Jici ning authorties We have declared already how discretionary 
powers vested in the authorities have invanably been employed to the undermimng 
of Indian intemsts. And it is but labouring an obvious truth to say, the Bull 
becoming Law, such discretionary powers would be used relentlessly against the 
Indian community 

It may here be intioduccd incidentally that a short while previously to the 
introduction of the Boroughs Oidinance, a measure less unjust, having tor its object 
the chmination of Indian ftanchise 1ights in the various Townships was thrice 
mtioduced into the Piovineial Counc! and as often ejected by the Governor- 
in-Council, 

We have obsetved in this connection that a detailed analysis of the Boroughs 
Ordinance had been piepared for conside:ation of the Governor-General and we feel 
that we cannot do bette: than append hereto that communication in extenso for 
your own enlightenment and information. 


Public Health Oidinanc , 


Our next reference would be to the Public Health Ordinance passsd by the 
Natal Piovincial Council aud now duly promulgated as Jaw. Under the provisions 
of the Pubhc Health Act of the Union, Provincial Admuinistiators have nad 
conferred upon them powers for administiating the requirements of that Act. But 
the local O1dinmance, although a child of the Parent Act, confers upon the 
Admunictiators poweis whereby these officials appoint Committees to cairy out pro- 
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visions, Since the personne! of these Committees 18 to be recruited from the body 
of the Parliamentary voteis, and since [ndian residents do not exercise such rights, 
the latter perforce cannot find their way to such Committees The inevitable result 
would be that a Committee of interested Europeans would have within the palm of 
their hands the fate and destiny of the entire Indian community, 


Impeiial Government's ‘ Betrayal 


We do not desire to increase the length of this statement by enumeration of our 
Mumerous other wrongs and grievances, The above list would sufficiently lay bare 
the existing situation as affecting the Indian community and the dark dangers loom- 
ing before them for the near future Suffierent has been said, however, to show that 
the South Afiican Indians exist today wholly without a protecting arm Nothing 
moie pathetic and hupeless could be discovered in all the history of Buitish Colonial 
expansion than the abandonment of the South African Indians by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, a betrayal of a sacred tiust at the behest of white settlers, The abandon- 
ment i# & weak concession to the clamor of the white Col nists, nay it 18 more, 
it 18 by way of saciificing the very bith right of those not of you: own fiesh and 
blood for the happiness of your own kith and kin, fo: it need hardly be empha 
sised that if the South African Indian community had been a white community 
instead, that community would labor under no such grievances as above, but being 
a people without vote or voice in Imp rial affairs, that incapacity has provided the 
way, a8 it were, for the Impenal Authorities to abandon us to our fate in this 
land with such consummate ease, buch Impclial conduct appears as strange fulfil 
ment of the great Indian Magna Charta, the Indian Proclamation of 1885 issued by 
that truly Imperial Sovereign, Queen Victoria of blessed m mory ‘ We hold our 
selves bound to the natives of our Indian te1litoties by the same obligation of duty 
that bind us to all ou othe: subjects and those obligations, by the blesssing of God, 
we shall faithfully and c nscientiously fulfil,” 


It should not be difficult to see in the light of this Indian situation im dSouta 
Africa how one of the greatest Chaiters granted by Gieat Biitain has been reduced 
to something less than the proverbial ‘rciap of paper’ We would say that the 
Indian peoples of this Empire are ruled not by the sword but by their own faith, 
hope and trust, and it speaks volumes for the sincelity of those viltues when, 
in the face of the greatest betiayal which the Indian Empire has ever known, 
Indiane all the world over can yet look to thei King-Empeior with respect and 
veneration 


Duty of the [mperal Government 


In conclusion, we venture to request that you, sir, may be peased to convey 
these, our sentiments, to the members of the Imperial Cabinet and to place before 
that august body, particulars as cmbodied in the piegent statement. We are only 
too painfully awaie that the Buiitish Muimistry is wholly powerless to rally to our 
rescue by any direct action. But a few years ago, the Impimal Government could 
give us any and every protection Today they are powerless to raise a finger in the 
interests of their once Indian chaiges in South Afmca While, as a xresult of this 
complete helplessness of Great Buitaim, South African Indians stand on the biink of 
their death and destiuction, the Imperial authorities must endeavour to justify their 
unenviable position What the future of the Indian community 18 to be, no one 
can tell, but if the past and the present serve as a guide to the future, then years 
need not elapse before a large and impoitant community, settled well ove: half a 
centcry in this sub-continent, 1s faced with total annihilation, or what remains of 
that community is reduced to a race of despised and dejected children of rolitieal 
holotage. 
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The Mombasa Indian Association Deputation. 


The following is the memorandum submitted by the Mombasa Indian Asso- 
ciation to the East Africa Parliamentary Commision in December 1924. 


Sir,—On behalf of the Indian Community of Mombasa we, the 
undersigned, have the honour to put before you the following subjects 
for the consideration of the Commission. 

The first and the most important subject to our mind is the, 
subject of EDUCATION. It will be useful to know what tho Local Govern- 
ment had alloted for the education of the Kenya childien, and we, 
therefore, take this opportunity to show the educational vote which is 
as under :— 


: Amount per 
Community. Population. Govt. Vote. 100 peteous: 
European 5 9,000 £24,000 £266,666 
Indians ies 22,822 £11,675 & 50,760 
Natives »«- 30,00,000 £37,000 £ 1,233 


This will show you clearly how the education of our community 
is practically ignored by the Local Government. There are about 700 
school-going-age Indian children in the whole country, but many of them 
cannot get any education for want of schools only. At the same 
time the Local Government has not made any provision for the poorer 
classes of Indian children, who are being denied the benefits of 
education simply by the pretence of lack of funds. The school fees 
are so high as to make it impossible for the ordinary parents to send 
their children to school although the parents and the children are very 
anxious for the eduction. There is no provision at all for the higher 
and technical education and we beg to emphasise the fact that technical 
education is very essential for the economic interests of this country. 
It is advisable both economically and socially to have one central school 
iv Mombasa and one in Nairobi for tho higher education of school- 
going boys of different communities (i. e, for Europeans, Indians 
and Natives) iesiding in this country. The Local Government has not 
at all provided for education of Indian Girls; of course there are three 
girls’ schools in Mombasa getting very small and insufficient Government 
grants. But in our opinion it is absolutely necessary that ono Govern- 
ment Girls’ school with properly qualified female staff should immediately 
be provided for. Lastly we beg to state that the School Committees, as 
at present constituted, should be given wider powers in the manage- 
ment and advancement of the Indian education. 


‘here are areas in the Town known as the Kibokoni and the 
Bondeni, which areas get flooded in the monsoon as there is no drainage 
system to carry away the rainy water. Thus the huge amount of 
stagnant and collected water does an incalculable amount of injury to 
the buildings situated in these areas and the roads of the said areas 
become impassable; and during these season these areas, which amount 
to many acres with a very thick population, are full of mosquito breed- 
ing pools, rendering the said areas perfectly insanitary. Every time 
drainage has been suggested, passed and budgetted but the Local Gov- 
ernment has not sanctioned same under one pretext or the other. In 
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order to make this island sanitary we consider that the whole area should 
be properly guttered and steps should immediately be taken for the purpose. 


For this growing township, which is the gate-way of Kenya, Uganda 
and a portion of the Tanganyika Territory there is an immediate necessity 
of a Municipality in order to effectually and efficiently look after, manage, 
and superintend the local needs. Roads, drains, lightings, recreation 
grounds and the difficulties of congested areas in the town cannot be 
adequately dealt with unless the interests of the various tax-paying 
communities are properly and effeotively represented on such a body as 
the Municipality. The proposed Town Planning Schome and the opening 
of Docks, and improved trade conditions of this country as a whole 
make it imperative to have this island properly administered in regard 
to the local needs. 

The Town Planning Scheme for a part of this island is being 
discussed at present and is being supported by the Local Government. 
While we sympathise with the principles of the Town Planning Scheme 
and realise the necessity of the development of the open part for cheap 
sanitary areas for the growing requirements, we feel that in details it 
seriously affects the landholders of the island. Firstly they have got a 
genuine grievance in regard to the twenty-five per cent of their land 
being taken away by the government without giving any compensation. 
It is to bo noted that on the island the value of the land is potential 
than real, and every inch of land is valuable whether there is a Town 
Plan or not, in conjunction with the prospority of the whole country. 
Secondly, they have to pay taxation in the form of Unimproved Site 
Tax towards the payment of interest of the intended low. Thirdly, 
there is no committee or council representing adequately and etlfectively 
the various interests in this land. 

We strongly support the native production in this country and 
particularly the cotton growing in the areas most suitable for the said 
crop. The native production and the native economic prosperity only 
will materially increase the trade and commerce of this country, ultimately 
resulting in the swifter development of this growing country and its 
economic advancement. Cotton growing in Uganda has materially improved 
the trade of this country and the comparison of the export and import 
figures from the Customs Report will support this contention. The Cotton 
production in Uganda had proportionately increased the consumption of 
manufactured articles from outside and has brought home the natives, in 
our opinion, the facilities and onlightenments of the twentieth century. 
The question of the native getting indolent, etc., is a cry of these 
persons who have desire to keep them in subjection and in the sume 
uncivilised condition, wishing them (the natives) to work as_ labourers 
and menials only. The mental attitude of the natives in this connec- 
tion can be greatly improved by imparting them good education. The 
effect of cotton growing will be very great on the commerce of this 
country and we strongly support the cotton growing by the natives, 
who should at the same time he encouraged to produco other crops. 
From our experience we can emphatically say that if tho labourers 
are well treated and properly looked after they will come out of their 
reserves to work for others in sufficient numbers. 


As stated above you will be pleased to see that the Educational 
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vote for the natives is not only inadequate but absolutely poor. Out 
of this vote a substantial amount is being given to the various 
missions even where the natives have the absolutely rare chances of 
getting any good education: the non-christian natives have atill rarer 
opportunites of getting benefits of education. 

The Native Hut and Poll Tax is a very heavy tax upon the 
natives of the country and in our opinion the removing of this direct 
taxation will not only improve the economic conditions of the natives 
but will also result in the moral prosp rity of this country. Wo 
also beg to oxpress our opinion that the natives do not get propor- 
tionate benefits out of the taxes paid by them. 

The provisions of the Natives Registration Ordinance and Masters 
aud Servants Ordinance are very strict and at every step tbe natives 
are under the fear of criminal punishment and fine. The Collective 
Punishment Ordinance 1909-10, the Masters and Servants Ordinance 
and the Natives Registration Ordinance require immediate repealing, as 
they affect, in our opinion, injuriously upon the natives. 

In conclusion, we hope that you will be pleased to recommend the 
redress of the grievances above referred to. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ormaby-Gores Reply 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Commission, in replying stated that the Government was then not in a 
position to give higher education, and the respective communities should 
help in the education of the boys of their own race. Mr. Gore was 
in favour of granting scholarships but the shortage of funds came in the way. 
as regards technical education, Mr. Gore stated that no other com- 
munities but the natives were given technical education and he was not 
inclined to take the Indians up in the technical education. 

As regards the question of commerce, Mr. Gore agreed with practically 
all that was stated and said that steps will bo taken. He also stated that 
it will be very difficult for the colonists to get sufficient labour. He agreed 
to build roads and communications between various parts on the coast. 
He questioned the Indian Deputations why the Indian Community was 
not taking up the low-lands where, he contended, that the climate was 
best suited to the Indians only as Europeans could not put up there. 


Mr. Gore was not in favour of Native Registration Ordinance and 
he atated that although they had come there they had to carry their 
passports in their pockets!! As regards the Masters and Servants 
Ordinance, Mr. Gore opined that there was an absolute necessity of the 
Ordinance and the neighbouring countries were adopting similar legislations. 
This Ordinance was desirable, Mr. Gore stated, as the natives could 
not be wrongfully arrested for offences under the Criminal Law as there 
was no better way of identification. The Kipande (Registration Certi- 
ficate) was the real protection for the natives. Of course he agreed 
that there was difference of opinion as regards the humanitarian point 
of view which stated that this was slavery. Registration, he eaid, had 
two sides and both were equally right, but in view of the circumatances 
he could not see his way to recommend abolishing the Ordinance but 
was in favour of granting exemptions in cases which needed them. 
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Indians in South Africa 


The position of Indians in the Union of South Africa has been 
fully discussed in the Register 1923 Vol. II. pp. 443—62 and in the first 
number of the Quarterly 1924 pp. 337—352. In the beginning of the 
year the Class Areas Bill was the great theme of agitation but with 
the fall of Genl. Smuts, this bill was scotched. Early in August however 
news reached India that the Natal Boroughs Ordinance disenfranchising 
Indians in Natal Municipalities had been passed by the Provincial Council. 
This, it will be remembered, is an old measure that had been suspended 
during the period of discussion of the Class Areas Bull, but when that Bill was 
scrapped owing to the fall of General Smuts’ Govt. (since officially with- 
drawn by the Hertzog Government) it was revived about the beginning of May 
last. It was the same as the Huelett Ordinance which sought to amend the 
local township law with the object of enacting that ‘no male person shall 
be placed on the Town Roll who is not entitled to be placed on the 
Parliamentary Voters’ Roll.” The Provincial Council passed this ordinance 
vow for the fourth time, it having been vetoed by the Governor- 
General on each of the previous three occasions. The consideration of 
the ordinance on tho last occasion was susponded only on the earnest 
advice of the Chairman. 


It was a great blow to the Indians in Natal, for it sought to deprive 
them of their municipal franchise. The Indians had been guaranteed 
the permanence of the Municipal franchise when they were deprived 
of parliamontary franchise, in 1896 and the present ordinance laid down 
that no person should hold the Municipal franchise who was not entitled to 
exercise the parliamentary franchise. The Natal Indians therefore had to 
givo up a right which they had long exercised. It implied not merely 
& political and civic degradation, but also a great danger to the trading 
rights the Indians then possessed. The exercise of the Municipal 
franchise had in great part been a help to them in defending their 
trading rights from the encroachments of White selfishness and jealousy. 
Now that this safeguard has been pulled down, it is only a question 
of time for the other rights and we may before long expect to see 
the Natal Indiaus being squeezed into practical slavery or extinction. 
That is the grave position which the passing of the Huelett Ordinance 
implies. 

Final sanction to the ordinance was given by the Governor-General- 
in-Council of the Union of South Africa in the middle of December 1924. 
Instant opposition was however made by the Indians and the South 
African Indian Congress representing the Cape-Natal and the Transvaal 
Indians passed a resolution strongly protesting against the Ordinance and 
endorsing the Durban Indians’ action in declaring that, failing successful 
appeal to the Privy Council, Indians in South Africa will have no option 
but to embark on passive resistance. 


In the Union Parliament 


The matter was also carried to the Union Parliament. 'GIn August 
1924 the Indian question was raised in the South African House of 
Assembly by Mr. Marwick, a Natal Member, who introduced a resolution 
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requesting the Government to bring forward legislation against the Asiatics. 
His motion was in the following terms :— 


“ That this House requests the Government to take into considera- 
tion the desirability of introducing, during the next ensuing session of 
Parliament, legislation to provide for— 


(1) The setting apart of distinct and separate urban areas in the 
Natal and Transvaal Provinces for the exclusive occupation of Asiatics 
for trading or residential purposes, and the prohibition of the residence 
or trading of Asiatics in any portion of an urban area. 

(2) The exercise of the right by land-owners in any magisterial 
district of the Natal Province to determine, after a public meeting 
called by the magistrate, at which two-thirds of the landowners shall 
have voted in support of a resolution opposing land tenure by Asiatics 
in such districts, that all land titles registered in favour of Europeans 
in such districts shall from henceforth bear an endorsement prohibit- 
ing any Asiatic from acquiring or leasing any of the Jund go registered 
in such districts at any date. 

(3) The prohibition, under severe penalty, of the employment of 
European women by Asiatics. 

(4) The prohibition, under severe penalty, of the employment by 
Kuropeans of Asiatics in positions in which European men or women 
are employed under the orders of Asiatics, and 

(5) The enabling of the Natal and Transvaal Provincial Councils 
to pass legislation that no further trading licences shall be issued to 
Asiatics, excepting for an Asiatic trading area, and that no transfer of 
existing trading licences shall be permitted from one Asiatic to another, 
or from a European to an Asiatic, excepting in prescribed Asiatic 
trading areas, and that no Asiatic shall be allowed to trade under the 
name or style or firm of a European, and that the trading licence of 
any Asiatic who becomes insolvent or compounds with his creditors 
shal] be cancelled.” 

To this motion the Jabourite, Mr. Rayburn, moved an amendment 
which ran as follows: 

“This House, recognising that the unequal competition of low-paid 
Asiatic workers is steadily ousting the European wages and salary 
earners in Natal and elsewhere in the Union, and that the like 
competition is now acutely felt by the working and other classes of 
the Union, requests the Government to consider the advisability of 
introducing legislation enabling the Provincial Councils to make provi- 
sion for the working and residential separation of the Asiatics, the 
establishment of a minimum wages based on European standards, and 
the observance by the Asiatics of such standards, as well as to prevent 
unfair competition with the Europeans, and to make the necessary 
financial provision which will ensure the greater emigration of Asiatics.” 


The debate was adjourned after the House listened to the speech 
of the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Malan. He did not criticise the 
proposals of the movers of the resolution and the amendment. On the 
other hand, he said that with regard to the Asiatic question there was 
‘only one possible standpoint,” evidently the European standpoint ; 
but the Government wanted a free hand in investigating the problem. 
He felt that the whole Asiatic question was assuming a more acute 
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form every dsy and so the Government would introduce legislation « 
soon as it was expedient to do so. His speech showed that he was 
substantially in accord with the previous speakers. The Minister o 
Interior announced that, with a view to speeding up “ voluntary’ 
repatriation, he was increasing the inducements offered to emigrating 
Indians and their families and getting recruiting officers to try to induce 
them to return to India. Dr. Malan’s speech did not give any idea as 
to the trend of the Government’s views on the other points suggested. 
He only made it clear that it was in sympathy with thosa who were 
of opinion that the Asiatic “menace to the white civilisation in South 
Africa” should be rigorously checked, and was contemplating the intro- 
duction of considered measures at an early date. With that view the 
Government had “reserved” the Boroughs Ordinance unanimously carried 
by the Natal Provincial Council. Tho only other point mado by the 
Minister was that such legislation affecting Asiatics should uot be passed 
by the Provincial Councils, but by the Union Legislature as it affected 
“our international relations’. 

The adjournment of the debate, however, did not mean any post- 
ponement of the measure passed in the Natal Provincial Council, which, 
a8 mentioned before, received the assent of the GovernorGeneral-in 
Council in December 1924. 


The Tanganyika Ordinance 


Mention has been made in the Register 1923 Vol. II (p. 340) 
of the ordinances passed in the Tanganyika territory affecting the trading 
interests of Indians. Representations made to the Colonial Secretary 
in 1923 did not bear any fruit. On the Labor party coming into 
power further representations were made to Mr. Secretary Thomas, especially 
by the Indian Colonies Committee. In responso to this the following memo- 
randum on the subject was issued by the Colonial Office in 1924 :— 

The Memorandum. 


“The requirement that ‘sufficient books of account’ should be kept 
in English or in Swahili in English characters was exhaustively examined 
at the time of the visit of the Indian delegation last year, and the 
delegation were informed in a letter sent to them by the direction of 
the Duke of Devonshire on June 16th, 1923, of the decision of the 
Secretary of State. The decision was as follows :— 

“The Secretary of State has ascertained that as regards the large 
Indian firms in the territory no hardship will be involved in the 
obligation to keep ‘sufficient books of account’ in English or in 
Swahili and as regards the small traders it appears that a large pro- 
portion of them already make out their bills in intelligible (if accurate) 
English, aud that the great majority are similar with Swahili. His 
Grace has, however, come to the conclusion that it is desirable to 
introduce an amendment into the ‘Trades Licensing Ordinance which 
will have the effect of relieving the small traders from the language 
obligation. The suggestion that the difficulty might be overcome by 
allowing the accounts to be submitted in Gujerati and that the Gov- 
ernment should engage one or two persons familiar with the language 
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to examine them, has been considered, but this is mot regarded as 
practicable solution because the traders are scattered all over the 
Territory thus rendoring it impossible, without the engagement of a very 
large number of interpreters, to ensure the proper examination of the 
books. The Secretary of State has, therefore, decided that the small 
traders should he altogether exempted from the language requirements 
of the ordinance, and for this purpose a ‘small trader’ may be taken 
to mean one whose profits are estimated not to exceed 2;000 shillings 
in the year covered by the licence. As a further concession in this 
direction the delay of oxe year now provided before the language 
provision comes into force will be extended to three years.” 

“It is therefore ovident that the deputation were fully aware of 
the extent to which the ‘language requirements provisions would be 
amonded. As a matter of fact, the definition of a small traders (and 
exemption from the language requirement) has been extended to anyone 
whose profits have not exceeded 3,000 (instead of 2,000) shillings in 
the year; a very considerable concession beyond what was contemplated 
when the deputation was in England. The operation of the ‘language 
requirements has also been delayed for three years (instead of one) 
as promised in the passage quoted above. French has been added to 
English and Swahili as a language in which accounts may be rendered 
for the purposes of the Trades Licensing Ordinance. 

“Tho possible grievances of pedlars (which were dwelt upon by the 
deputation, although there are very few Indian pedlars in Tanganyika 
Territory) have been removed by the exemption of all pedlars from 
liability to profit tax. The representations of the deputation have also 
been met in soveral other respects :— 

‘1. All ‘professions and not only certain specified professions have 
been exempted from the profits tax and Trades Licensing Ordinances. 

‘2. All small traders (persons whose profits do not exceed 3,000 
shillings in the year) are exempted from profits tax. 

‘8. The provisions providing for relief in respect of United Kingdom 
income tax have been omitted in order to obviate any appearance of 
preferential treatment to any class of the community. 

‘4. Provisions ompowering the police to inspect pedlars’ packs and 
to arrest pedlars refusing to allow such inspection have been removed 
from the Pedlars’ and Live Stock Dealers’ Ordinance. 

‘5. A provision empowering the Governor to prohibit trading in 
specified areas has been removed from the Trades Licensing Ordinances. 

“It is submitted that the amendments effected in the legislation 
represent substantial improvements from the point of view of the Indian 
traders, and carry out all the undertakings given to the deputation in 
Juue last. As regards the ‘language requirement’ it bas been shown 
that the definition of a ‘small trader’ has been extended beyond what 
was first advised in the letter quoted above. The requirement will not 
come into force until April lst 1926, and it should be noted that 
there is nothing to prevent traders keeping their ordinary accounts in 
apy language they please.” 
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Indians in Fiji. 

The position of Indians in other parts of the Empire have been 
thoroughly explained in earlier issues of the Register and nothing 
new has happened inthe course of the year 1924. In Fiji there 
are about 60,000 natives of Fiji and 60,000 Indians, und there 
are a vory few White settlers. The natives of the Colony are 
in tho main small landholders. They do not engage very much in 
manual labour outside of the lands that they own. They are not 
very enterprising and certainly there is no economic pressure upon 
them to go and find labor outside their own lands. The White settlers 
have gone there and have taken up large plots of land which they 
are developing for sugar cultivation. They have not been able 
to do that work without the employment of non-White labor. Not 
being able to get that labor locally they have been in the habit, until 
quite recently, of indenting upon India for cheap labor. The result has 
been that large numbers of Indians have gone there from time to time. 
Some of the European planters have organised themselves into great 
industrial corporations of which the Colonial Sugar Refineries with its 
headquarters in Australia is the greatest and the most powerful. But 
the economic condition of the Indian laborers has not advanced pro- 
portionately with the industrial strength of these great White Corpora- 
tions. The result has been great distress and trouble to the Indian 
population. Some time ago there were great strikes throughout 
the island, because the pocople felt that they were not getting 
living wages and because attempts were made to oblige them 
to live on wages which did not give them an opportunity of living 
as self-respecting and deceut people. When representations were made. 
some slight improvements were oeffocted, but nothing satisfactory. When 
Dr. S. K. Datta, a Member of the Legislative Assembly, went there 
sometime ago, he found the economic and social position of the Indians 
very uusatisfactory. There had previously gone there in 1922 an official 
delegation consisting of one official and three non-official Indians. This 
delegation made a report which has never yet been published here, 
aud when Dr. Datta went there, ho found that the position had not 
substantially improved from the time that the delegation left the Colony. 
The position was also indicated by the fact that the only Indian who 
was a Member of the ILegislitive Council of Fiji—he was a nominated 
Member—had_ resigned his position as Member of the Council as a 
protest against the Poll Tax that had been imposed nominally upon 
the entire alien population of Fiji, but really intended to bring economic 
pressure upon Indians se as to compel them to contribute more largely 
to the taxation of tho Colony. That is openly admitted by the official 
spokesman on bebalf of the Poll Tax Bill. There was great deal of 
fresh distress as a consequence of this measure. Tho latest news is 
that so far as representation in the Legislature is concerned, there is 
still doubt as to whether it is to bo on the basis of & common 
franchise or upon the basis of a communal franchise. The luropeau 
settlers do not want a common franchise; for the time being, the 
question has been decided against Indians. 

Readers of the Registor would remember the humiliations to which 
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Indians in Fiji were subjected during the Martial Law days in Fiji, 
when more than two hundred Indians, mon and women, were imprisoned, 
four Indians including Mr. and Mrs. Manilal were deported and one 
was killed and many were wounded. This was in the beginning of the 
year 1920. The Government of India was asked to send a commission 
of enquiry to investigate into the causes of these disturbances, but they 
refused to do so. They did not even press the India Office for an 
independent enquiry. Sir George Barnes then said definitely that the Govt. 
of India did not think that they would be justified in pressing for an 
independent enquiry. Nearly three years ago the Govt. of India sent a Com- 
mission to Fiji Islands to enquire into the condition of Indians resident there 
and to ascertain the causes of discontent among thom. The Commission 
visited the Islands in tho beginning of the year 1922 and submitted a 
report of their enquiry to the Indian Government in September 1922. 
In the last scssion of the Legislative Assombly, Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinha 
asked the Government of India some questions about this report. 
Mr. J. W. Bhore replying on behalf of the Government said that 
the quostion of publication was still under consideration and he requested 
Mr. Sinha not to press for an answer. The fact is that the Colonial 
Office has stood in the way of the Govt. of India from publishing 
the report of its own Commission. For, is not the Govt. of India 
only a “subordinate branch” of the British Imperial administration 3 


In New Zealand & Australia. 


In New Zealand there are virtually no disabilitios imposed upon the 
resident Indian population. There is no disability of permanent emigration. 
There Indians have the common franchise. In Australia, Indians havo the 
franchise in several of the Provinces except in one or two of them, 
and in those States whero Indians have franchise they have the 
Commonwealth franchise. There are one or two small measures — 
statutory matters—in which Indiaus are placed ata disadvantage. These 
matters wore brought to the notice of the Australian Government by 
Mr. Sastri when he went out there, and are still under consideration. 
Some of them have beon remedied. The whole of them have not yet 
been remedicd, and as Mr. Sastri pointed out at the time, until those 
disabilities wore removed we will have to be constantly pressing the 
matter upon the attention of the State Councils and the Commonwealth 
Councils in Australia. Very much the same applies to Canada, where 
in eight of the nine Provinces Indians have the Provincial franchise 
and also the Dominion franchise. But in the 9th Province, British 
Columbia, Indians have not the Provincial franchise aud, therefore, have 
not the Dominion franchise. There is a little greater difficulty in 
Canada than in Australia, for wholly local reasons. 


In British Guiana. 


We had recently here a delegation from British Guiana, as mentioned 
in Vol. I p. 353, consisting of a gentleman who occupies the office 
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of Attorney-General (Sir Joseph Nunan) of that Colony and of an Indian 
gentleman (Mr. Luckhoo) who is a King’s Counsel of that Colony and who has 
for long been very closely associated with the Attorney-General. This dele- 
gation came here in order to propagate a Colonisation Scheme as given in Vol. 
I. When the Govt. of India delegation headed by Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava 
Pillai went there and made investigations, it sent back two roports, one 
was signed by Mr. Kesava Pillai and Mr. Tiwari of the Servants 
of India Society, and the minority report was signed by Mr. Keatinge 
who was formerly an official of the Bombay Presidency. The proposal 
of the Colonisation Scheme was really a labor scheme in disguise. What 
was really wanted was the emigration of Jarge mumbers of laborers from 
India. The bait was temptingly held out that wheroas you havo to-day 
in British Guiana 40 per cont Indian population and 60 per cont 
non-Indian population, if you send 20,000 Indians you will convert 
this 40 per cent into a majority and you will have an Indian Colony! 
The propaganda however was timely checked aud the tactics fully 
exposed mainly through the efforts of Messrs Pillai and Tewati. 


Indians in Malaya. 


There remains now only three minor places where’ there is 
any considerable number of Indian eomigrants. There aie somethiu- 
like 350,000 Indians in Malaya including the Strait sottlements. 
Mr. Andrews who had been there in July 1924 says that since 
his last visit the position of the Indian population has been very 
much improved, the treatment is better and the outlook is better. 
There is left however still room for improvement, particularly on the 
question of wages. A minimum wages is boing advocated by Mr. Andrews, 
and also in the direction of better steamship accommodation. Mr Andrews 
who may safely be regarded as oxpressing an expurt opinion on this 
subject strongly feels that the time has come already—if not now, in 
the near future it will come—that if Malaya is to have labor from 
India, it would get only by improving still further tho local ccnditions 
so effectively that Indians will feel that Malaya was simply another 
part of India, so far as actual social and other conditions are concerned, 
and that the expenditure of energy and enterprise and the - sacrifice 
of home-life will be compensated by the added advantages that they 
may have thore. There seems to be no great political disability 
amongst the omigrauts. 


In Ceylon. 


In Ceylon there is a very large Indian lahoi population. For soine 
hundreds of years there has been emigration from !wWia to Ceylon of 
a general type. There is an old established domiciled [ud.an population 
who are recruited to the tea, rubber and other estates in Ceylon. 
Labor legislation for Ceylon and Malay is now on tho anvil of the Govt. 
of India. 
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In Mauritius. 


In Mauritiue there is an Indian population of about 40,000, On the 
whole the Indians there are prosperous and well-to-do, Unfortunately they 
are completely lacking in public spirit, and the result is that so far no 
Indian bas submitted himself for election to the Legislative Council and 
no Indian has in fact been elected. : There are two Indians who re 
nominated members of the Legislative Council. 


INDIA IN THE 


League of Nations Assembly. 


FIFTH SESSION-—SEPTEMBER 1924. 


India ie an original member of the League of Nations, so created 
by the British Government in order that Great Britain may have an 
additional voting strength in the Assembly of the League. But she has 
no voice of her own. Sho morely repeats what Britain bids her to say. 
India stands third in the scale of contribution but she has an unique 
system of representation. Every year three “ representatives’ of India are 
nominated by the British Cabinet and the Government of India to 
“represent, as they say, India in the annual sessions of the Assembly at 
Geneva. In 1924 the three Indiin “ representatives’ so chosen were: 
Lord Hardinge, the ex-Viceroy, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
and Sir Mohammad Rafique of the Punjab. 


The 1924 session of the Assembly of the League of Nations was 
a memorable session, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Labour Premier, was 
making a great effort to bring peace to Europe by a proposal of reduction 
of armaments and inclusion of Germany and Russia into the League. 
This, if successful, would have proved a great achievement of the Labour 
party. Subsequent events however proved the futility of his ideals as 
Britain was notin a mood to reduce her armaments, and his plans were 
frustrated by the Conservative Government in England which soon after 
brought down his downfall. 


The session of the League commenced on the Ist September 1924 on 
which day the elections to tho various offices took place: President, Vice- 
Presidents, Chairmen of Commissions and so on. Next day began the 
long interminable debate on the report of the Council for the previous 
year. But the great event of the session came on the 4th September 
when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald opened discussion on disarmament and 
security. He was given a thunderous ovation. The House was packed 
to suffocation, and the historic debate was then started by the British 
Premier. 


The British Premier’s Speech. 


Mr. MacDonald was given an ovation for five minutes. Then there 
was complete silence when he rose to speak. His speech was frequently 
punctuated by applause especially when he said, ‘We are here to lay 
the foundation of peace.’ 


He emphasised that the delegations of which he was the chief 
were determined to see all their ideas in a common pool. Britain did 
not subscribe to the Pact of Mutual Assistance, then mooted by the League, 
not because she was indifferent to public security but because they felt 
that they had not yet a proper soil in Britain. She wished to carry 
out the very letter of her obligation but she would not sign an indefinite 
proposal which if she tried to carry out public opinion would probably 
make it impossible. But the last word had not been said in the 
pact. We must have, he said, the whole world with us, 
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Mr. MacDonald declared that they could not afford to allow 
Germany to remain outside the League. The London Conference had 
created a new relation and they should bring Germany into the 
Assembly. (Cheers) The matter should be taken up by this Assembly. 
Mr. MacDonald said that Russia believed in revolution and therefore 
did not favour the League. But Russia had changed and the Anglo- 
Russian agreement was paving the way for Russia entering the League. 
He then outlined his plan in detail. 


Next day, September 5, the French Premier M. Herriot spoke on 
the proposition, generally supporting Mr. MacDonald but making certain 
reservations. On Saturday, the 6th, the discussion came to an end and 
on this day the Maharaja of Bikaner, on behalf of India, made s speech 
which did not surely voice the sentiments of the Indian people. who groan 
under an unparalleled Military burden, but that of the British War Office 
and of the Government of India. The following is an account of this 
day’s proceedings. — 


The Assembly unanimously passed amid prolonged cheering the 
disarmament resolution which Mr, MacDoland and M. Herriot had pre- 
viously discussed at great length. 


The Resolution, 


M. MOTTA, the President, read the resolution to the Assembly in the 
names of Great Britain and France :— 


‘*The Assembly while noting the declarations of the Governments 
represented remarks with satisfaction that they contain a_ basis of 
understanding tending to establish and secure peace and decides: 


‘Firstly, with a view to reconciling in the new proposals the diver- 
gences of certain view points and when an agreement has been reached 
with a view to enabling the convocation at the earliest possible moment 
of an International Armaments Conference by the League, the third 
committee is requested to consider material for dealing with the ques- 
tion of security and reduction of armaments, particularly the observa- 
tions of the Governments on the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance in 
pursuance of resolution 14 of the Third Assembly and otber plans 
prepared and presented to the seCretariat since the publication of the 
draft treaty and to examine the obligations contained in the covenant 
of the League in relation to guarantees and security that a resort to 
arbitration and reduction of armaments may requ re. 


‘Secondly, the first committee is requested, firstly, to consider with 
a view to possible amendments the articles of the covenant relating to 
the question of settlement of disputes, secondly, to examine within what 
mits the terms of article 36, paragraph II of the statute establishing 
an international court, might be rendered more precise and thereby fa- 
cilitate a mofe general acceptance of the .lause and thus strengthen 
the solidarity and security of the nations of the world by setthng by 
pacific means ail disputes which may arise between states.” 


The resoluticn was unanimously adopted amid loud and prolonged 
cheering after the speeches of Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot. 


The Maharaja of Bikaner voiced the ardent interest which the 
Princes of India took in securing peace and justice. He said that 
they associated themselves with arbitration. He entirely concurred with 
Mr. MacDonald’s rejection of the draft of the Treaty of Mutual Aseie- 
tance. He said that it was imprudent to reduce armaments unless 
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security had been previously assured. Referring to the exceptional posi- 
tion of India and its complex problem of the frontier he gaid the 
reduction of its garrison would weaken the security of India. 


His Highness’ speech is given in full below. 


It should be noted here that the question of a world peace after 
the great world war had been engaging the League of Nations ever 
since its inception, but a definite move was made in its third session 
in 1922. For two years the various Committees of the League 
laboured, and their final result was embodied by a draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, i.e, armed assistance by the great Powers in support. 
of the Leagues judgment on any question of international dispute. 
This draft was circulated to the powers and both Britain and France 
turned it down! Such is the way the League works. And now a 
new idea was set rolling. 


The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 


After this memorable decision which formed the foundation of the 
historic ‘Geneva Protocol” since recently broken up by the Conservative 
Cabinet as ill-suiting their imperialistic interests, all interest in the 
Assembly's proceedings flagged. Six Commissions, each composed of one 
delegate from each nation, and thus constituting about one-third the 
size of the main Assembly, were then engaged in threshing out problems 
of security, disarmament, arbitration, international law, sanitation and so 
on, About the end of September interest was again enlivened on the 
discussion of the question of intellectual co-operation. It was here that 
Sir M. Rafique made an important speech reproduced below (p. 350). 
What this Committea of Intellectual Co-operation did, as a matter of 
fact, achieve it is not clear, but a resolution was duly passed and in 
support of it Sir M. Rafique spoke on behalf of India. 


Report of the Indian Delegates. 


The report of the Indian delegates was issued in December 1924. 
It was signed by Lord Hardinge, The Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir 
Muhammad Rafiq. They say that, as far as the principal question 
before the Assembly, namely, that of the reduction of armaments, 
Security and arbitration was concerned, the position of India, like that 
of the Dominions, was necessarily one of subordinate co-operation with 
the British delegation. 


Such objections as the delegation thought fit to urge against 
certain provisions in the draft under consideration were found more 
convenient to express in an informal meeting of the Empire Delegations than 
in open Committees or in the Assembly of the League. They acknowledge 
the value of the legal as-istance afforded by Sir Muhammad Rafique in this 
respect. Many of the matters discussed at the Assembly, especially 
projects emanating from certain of the technical and social organizations 
of the League, were primarily of interest to the State members of the 
League in Europe. But the Indian delegation, the report says, could not 
consider itself wholly disinterested in such matters, if only for the reason 
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that the financial provisions which they might involve requited careful 
cousideration in the Fourth Committee in connexion with the budget 
of the League. 


A more intimate knowledge of the previous history of some of 
these proposals, which goes back over several sessions of the League, 
would have been required to enable the delegations to debate them 
effectively. ‘‘Ihis, in our opinion, is an important ground for securing 
some further continuity in the composition of the delegation to the 
Leaguc Assembly from year to year, a mattcr to which we observe 
that our predecessors have also drawn attention.”’ 


Magnitude of Problems, 


They express their appreciation of the honour of having represented 
{ndia at a session of such great importance for the future of the 
League. While the Indian delegation could only play a small part 
in the discussions, they consider that the presence of the delegation 
was a u-etul reminder to the European States’ members of the mag- 
nitude of problems in which they were involved. 


The delegates, in concluding write: ‘‘We wish to record our warm 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the otber members 
attached to the Indian delegation in Geneva. We are fortunate in 
again having temporarily at our disposal the services of Mr. Campbell, 
whose experience and knowledge of the most important questions at 
issue, were of great value. We have also to congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir was accompanied 
by Sir Stanley Reed, whose knowl dge of Indian affairs, and whose 
tact and courtesy made him a very welcome addition to the delega- 
tion who have every reason to be appreciative of his services as a 
substitute in the Second and Third Committees. We desire at the 
same time to pay a tribute to the ability and untiring zeal of Mr. 
Patrick, whose services as secretary of the delegation were invaluable. 
Mr. Patrick’s intimate acquaintance with the work cf the India Office, 
coupled with experience gained locally in India, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language, made in him a combination that it 
would be difficult to reproduce. He was a very’ useful substitute in 
the Fourth Committee,” 


H. H. Maharaja of Bikaner’s Speech. 


The following interesting speech was delivered by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner at the fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations held at Geneva on Saturday, September 6th. During the 
ya debate on reduction of armaments initiated by Mr. Ramsay 


acDonald and M. Hanriot, His Highness said.— 


‘May I preface by stating that I deem it a high privilege to take part 
in the delibi rations of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Although 
this is the first occasion on which it has been my good fortune to attend 
this Assembly, I do not come as a total stranger, for my association with 
the League of Nations, at least indirectly, goes back to the Peace Con- 
ference when it ‘ell tomy lot to conduct negotiations for the inclusion of 
India in the membership of the League. It is therefore a matter of special 
gratification to meto be present on this occasicn and on behalf of the 
Princes of India whose interests I have the honour to represent. I would 
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also take the opportunity of expressing their high regard for this associa- 
tion of the people of the world and their ardent interest in its great work 
to Secure permanently a reign of peace and justice. On behalf of India 
I desire to express our entire concurrence with the letter of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain on the subject of the proposed treaty of 
mutual assistance and his powerful advocacy of the principle of 
arbitration. Soldiers, I submit, are the best judges of the horrors of 
war. Fire-eaters are not always found in the ranks of soldiers who 
bear the burden of fight, but sometimes in those of civilians who 
stand and wait. I have seen much of war in three continents and 
I would give my right hand in support of any effective scheme to 
reduce both the danger of war and armed peace whichis the precursor 
of war, but we have to be jealous, lest in our anxiety to reduce 
the pressure of armaments without effective guarantecs for securi.y, 
we produce amongst the nations that sense of uneasy fear which 
is a bed of war. Whilst, therefore, we associat: ourselves with the 
ideals of those who framed the proposed tr aty of mutual assistance, 
we associate ourselves no less with the Government of the British 
Empire in rejecting it, because we feel that guarantees are so illusory 
that effective disarmament would leave a sense of insecurity which 
might revive the spirit of aggression. To the general arguments ad- 
vanced in the letter of the Prime Minister to which we subscribe, 
there are to b+ added special forces arising from the geographical position 
of India. I state them now because they must govern our attitude 
not only towards the proposed treaty but to any amended proposal 
foc disarmament which may come before this assembly. In India 
we have a frontier problem of exceptional difficulty and complexity. 
Our’ border line stretches from the Indian Ocean near Karachi 
to the confines of China and Siam. Much of that frontier is peopled 
by hardy and turbulent tribes owning no law but blood feud, and 
having no higher ambition than to raid the peaceful dwellers on the 
plains. These tribes are saturated with arms and ammunition im- 
ported from Europe and despite costly punitive measures this illicit 
trafic has, as Mr, Ramsay MacDonald told u-, not yet been brought 
fully under control. They contain within their clans some of the 
finest fighting quality in the world. Other sections of the frontier 
consist of dense and almost pathless jungle occupted by restless tribes. 
Nor in our time can the serious menace to security ot India contained 
in the frontier position be mitigated by use of economic sanctions or 
spread of the principle of arbitration. We are bound to take account 
of it in fixing our standard of mihtary strength at minimum point 
which will ensure the safety of India. There 1s a further considera- 
tion to which I must invite the attention of the Assembly. Whilst 
we hope that the present cordial relations with our neighbours may 
long continue, yet the fact remains that all are not members of the 
League Of Nations and ail are not consequently suscept ble to moral 
and economic pressure which the League may be 'n a pvsition to exer- 
cise. Nationsof Asia who are members of t e league are so situated 
geographically that even if they accepted the responsibility propc sed 
under the drat treaty they had not the means to give India assistance 
and had the wiil promptly to use them. They are not 'n a position to 
render to India that immediate effective assistance which would be 
essential to her security with a reduced military estabhshment, %Imme- 
diate fact of a reduction of armaments io India would therefore be to 
weaken guarantees for the security of the Inulan people. On these 
general and specific grounds, therefore, we have been driven to follow 
the action of the Government of the British kimpire in rejecting the pro- 
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posed treaty of mutual assistance; but because we do #0, 1 would 
not have this Assembiy of any member of this Assembly conclude 
that we are behind any nation in the world in our desire for peace. 
We harbour aggressive designs towards none. We desire noth.ng more 
than to be allowed to work out our destiny undisturbed by the shock 
of war or the threat of war. By instinct and tradition we are a 
peaceful people. I have stated our position frankly because of my 
conviction that if we ignore facts we shall not ensure peace but 
rather induce the feeling of insecurity which may lead to war, but 
subject to the recognition of conditions which I have sketched—a 
recognition essential to the discharge of our responsibilities for the 
security of three hundred and nineteen millions of people, or one-fifth 
of the entire human race. We associate ourselves whole-heartedly 
with the principle of arbitration and with any measures which this 
Assembly may take for the reduction of armaments, for the establish- 
ment of the rule of law and for guaranteeing to the nations of the 
-vorid the untold blessings of a secured peace.’ 


Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 


The following speech was delivered by the Hon. Sir Mahomed 
Rafique on the 22nd of September, 1924, at the League of Nations, 
in support of the resolution on intellectual co-operation :— 


‘‘Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


‘“‘When the distinguished scholar whose report we are now considering pre- 
sented it to the Second Commission, it was specially welcomed as sounding 
a note of useful criticism. I bave no note of criticism to offer now, but a few 
suggestions, which I trust will receive the attention of the Committee on In- 
tellectuai Co-operation. We havea definite proposal before us, and we 
cannot be blind to the fact that it aroused differences of opinion in the 
Assembly. On the question at issue | offer no opinion ; on the principle which 
lies behind it may I say this? The work must goon. If therefore it is 
decided, in order to maintain the essentially internal character of our intel 
lectual co-operation, that it should continue to centre in Geneva, then on us 
lies the plain duty of seeing that it is sufficiently provided with funds. 
None of us can lightly regard the words of the ‘ Rapporter’ that this 
work is in danger of falling for lack of funds. If therefore we are 
unable to accept the financial help offered to us, we must provide the 
necessary funds from our own resources. I speak strongly, because in my 
country learning has always been revered for its own sake. The Rishis, 
the wise men, were the most honoured figures in our heroic age. The tie 
which binds the public with his guru, or teacher,is one of the strongest 
we know and is severed only by death. Learning is the one force 
which knows no pationality, no territorial boundaries; it is international 
in the fullest sense of the term. A better understanding of each other's 
intellectual thought, co-operation in stimulating each other’s intellectual 
thought, is therefore the life blood of the League of Nations; unless, 
therefore, we maintain this movement in full vigour we cannot advance 
surely towards our goal, the brotherhood of man. 

‘On behalf of India, then, 1 beg to express my cordial agreement 
with the principles underlying the idea of intellectual co-operation. It 
is obvious that there will be differences of opinion as regards certain 
details but what really matters is the appreciation of the main proposal 
of promoting contact between different peoples of all countries and of 
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educating the younger generation in the ideals of world peace and 
solidarity. I venture to think that without some such scheme the work 
of the League itself would have remained incomplete. When one 
visualises the future, one can well imagine the large and important part 
which the young people, trained in the early impressionable periods of 
their lives to respect and admire what is best in every culture and 
civilisation, are bound to play in the recognition of international 
co-operation as the only right and satisfactory method of conducting 
the world affairs. Much of our present trouble would never have come 
into existence, if we, while young, had been thoroughly schooled in 
the principles of tolerance and universal brotherhood produced by 
common understanding and sympathy. As an Indian, I feel happy 
and proud to think that the culture of my country, unfortunately not 
so well understood in the West as it ought to be, wi'l once again in 
the future, as by common consent it did in the past, contribute its 
own share to the attainment of the ideals on which the League is 
established. I have not the slightest doubt that by the efforts of the 
committee the culture of India will be more widely appreciated and 
spread than it is today, I am one of those who maintain that the 
peace and progress of humanity depend on the mutual understanding 
and co-operation of the East and the West. in the distant past t. 
East kept burning the torch which impart.d the light of learning to 
far-off corners of the world. Had I the time, I would enumerate the 
services of the East in the various domains of human thought and 
activity. And. 1 am happy to say, and I may say with confidence, 
that India’s capacities and resources are not exhausted; she is sti:l a 
living intellectual force, ready and eager to place her services at the 
disposal of the world, if only she is given a chance of doing so, 
The East, and specially my country, I may be permitted to remark. 
has many valuable thoughts to offer for the enrichment of the world’s 
literature, science and philosophy, 1f only her sciences and institutions 
are properly understood and studied. Take for example Hindu culture— 
the proud inheritance of the vast majority of my countrymen—and 
you will find that before the dawn of history in the West it taught 
the lessons of universal brotherhood and universal peace for the 
acceptance of which this illustrious gathering 1s working today. The 
achievements of my countrymen in the past are beyond dispute; 
their achievements today are worthy of serious notice. The work of 
this committee will gain in strength and value if it is kept in vivid 
contact with our numerous universities, not only with the older seats 
of learning, modelled on western institutions but with the gegreat 
Hindu and Muslim Universities brought into being by the combined 
efforts of the Government, of the Princes, and the people of India, 
where a great renaissance of Indian culture 13 bursting into vigorous 
life. In India we have our learned societies some of them over a 
century old, and cultural organisations depending on the devotion and 
s lf-sacrifice of learned men, some known to fame and others content 
to labour in obscurity which, I have every hope, wil be able to 
render valuable assistance to the work we are considering at the 
moment. And, Mr. President, knowing the young men of my country 
as I do, I make bold to prophecy that, given adequate facility and 
encourageMent, they will, true to their own culture and = -iviisation, 
prove excellent pioneers and propagandists of the principles which we 
all desire universally to be recognised and acted upon in the wori:d 
“With your permission, Sir, I wish to express my gratification at 
the response made by many countries to the appeal for books «nd 
publications made on behalf of the library of the University of Tokio. 
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This is as it should be. Our aim will only be realised when institu- 
tions in all the civilised countries, members of the League, are treated 
in this ag well a3 in all other matters alike. 


“IT am here to acknowledge the debt we owe to the European 
savapts who opened the storehouse of eastern learning to the West 
and at the same time stimulated our own interest in our rich culture. 
I am here to proclaim the contribution which India is able and ready 
to make to the world’s stock of knowledge from her own treasures, 
which are increasing every day through the labours of her devoted 
sons. I am here to declare the message which India has to give to 
the West drawn from her deep and diffused spirituality, from her 
respect for ascetic ideals, trom her rare capacity for sacrifice and ser- 
vice divorced entirely from material considerations. And finally I am 
here to proclaim my confidence that the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation is th instrument for this fusion of eastern and western 
culture, to the infinite advantage of both. 


Not through eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comeS in the light. 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ; 
But westward look, the land is bright. 


Anti-Indian Propaganda in America 


Asa sample of the anti-Indlan propaganda started by the Sydenham- 
O’Dwyer die hards in America, we quote below an article by Lord 
Sydenham which appeared in Sept. 1924 1n the New York “Current History 
Magazine’ under the glaring caption. ‘‘The threat to British Rule 
in India.’’ Lord Sydenham was at this time touring in America for 
this particular propaganda against India and his article was widely 
circularised to enlist American support to British Imperialism in india. 
Lord Sydenham writes.— 


Lord Sydenham’s Article 


The grave situation which has arisen in Indfa may primarily concern 
the British Empire; but it suggests possibilities which would directly 
and indirectly affect the civilised world. Since the assumption of 
authority by the Crown in 1858 following the great mutiny, the advance 
of India had been extraordinary. That an eastern sub-continent with 
a population exceeding 300,000,000, should, until recent years, have been 
order y amd progressive was an international factor of extreme import- 
ance, and if 1t were now to disappear, there would be repercussions 
certain to be felt far and wide. 

To Americans, faced by Pacific problems of which no one can 
foresee the issue, the stabilising influence which India under British rule 
has hitherto exercised, has been an advantage perhaps insufficientiy 
recognized, While the British people were engaged in the tremendous 
task of rescuing India from the blood-stained anarchy which followed 
the fall of the Mogul Empire, in arresting the devastating activities of 
Marathas, Rohillas and Pindavris, in abolishing the enormities of Suttee 
and Thagi, and in gradually building up a pure administration capable 
of giving peace and equal justice to the milions of India, Americans 
were too much prte-occupied to realize the vast magnitude of an under- 
taking unparalleled in history. If the great structure which we have 
created at a_ sacrifice of innumerable British lives and with infinite 
effort were now to collapse, there would be a reversion to the anarchy 
of eighteenth century India, which could not be confined to her borders, 
and would react upon the Western nations, 

Since President Roosevelt paid his notable and generous tribute to 
the most wonderfyl civilizing work ever accomplished, there have b en 
persistent and organized efforts in the United States to vilfy British 
rule 1n India. The wildest falsehoods have obtained circulation, so that 
it 1s difficult for Americans to ascertain the truth. American missionaries, 
whose excellent work I had opportunities of judging, are best able to 
appreciate the benefits of mildest Government that Eastern peoples ever 
possessed, and it is significant that during the dangerous rebellion of 
191g in Northero India, the staff and pupils of the Forman College at 
Lahore ranged themselves on the side of that Government and were 
helpful to the authorities at a time of terrible strain. 

India Comprises an area of 1,800,000 square mules, of which a little 


less than two-fifths, with one-quarter of a total population af 320.000 
consist of 700 self-governing Native States. Io extent, thcrefore, India 
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equals all Europe with the exception of Russia, The climate shows 
immense differences and the rainfall varies from three to 400 1nches. 
There are 130 dialects deriving from six different root languages and 
nine religions, of which two, Hinduism and Islam, are dominant and 
rennially in conflict for reasons ineffaceably traced in the pages of 
istory. The former embraces more than 1800 caStes and sub-castes 
carving deep lines of cleavage throughout the whole community, while 
the latter is divided into several sections, mutually hostile upon occasion. 
The ‘‘ untouchables’? number nearly 50,000,0c0, and 1n Southern India 
are regarded as capable of polluting a high-caste man at a range of 
sixty-four feet Seven millions still live in tribal conditions. Some tribes 
who are professiona) criminals by caste, the Government, with the valued 
assistance of the Salvation Army, 1s seeking gradually to redeem. 


Ao Agricultural People 


The Census classes 90 per cent of the Indian peoples as rural 
(which compares with 20 per cent. in England and Wales), while at 
least 72 per cent are dependant entirely on agriculture The taxation 
after the war was about 48s. odd. (about $116) per bead including 
land revenue. The spinning, weaving and other industries were introduced 
by British pioneers, but are now almost wholly in Indian hands, except 
in the case of the jute industry of Bengal. Capitalists in India are 
thus mainly Indians who have risen to wealth owing to the security 
afforded by British rule. The stories of heart-less exploitation which 
have been circulated in America are deliberate falsehoods. India 1s 
only at the beguning of industrialization, and for many reasons it 18 
desirable that the pace should not be quickened The British Govern- 
ment 10 India not only carmes on all the work which Western Gov- 
ernments perform but, in the wordsof Lord Ronaldshuy, former Gover- 
nor of Bengal, his booh ‘India A Bird’s Lye View”? — 


“kt constructs and runs railways, it undertakes huge irrigation 
works ; organizes famine relief, it fights pestilence and plague, it 
doctors and it sanitates, it undertakes the exploitation and scientific 
treatment of the immense forests scattcred over the land, it mono- 
polises the manufacture of salt; 1t runs schools and colleges, 1t makes 
its influence felt im other words, in every department of the people’s 
life. ”’ 


The inspiration and the driving power which initiated and have 
carried cn all this work and more are supplied by only 5000 Buitish 
officiala while the major admunistration rests upon the indian Civil 
Service of a little over goo, of whom, owing to climate and strain not 
more than 800 are normally at their posts As pointed out by Lord 
Ronaldshay, it has happened to a single Englishman to be responsible 
for order an! gooc government over an area larger than that of New 
Zealand and a population of |7,000,000. Tourists travelling by well- 
managed trailways and visiting the great towns of India can form no 
idea cf the real conditions of a mainly rural population, or of the work 
cared on im remote districts by little groups of Bmtish officials in 
smootbing down internecine feuds and in administering impartial justice 
to all castes and creeds. All such work depends entirely on character 
and upon the confidence which it bas won in the past. Left to them- 
selves, Indians will invanably seek the adjudication o{ a Briton, just as 
they will travel long distances to obtain the aid of a British doctor. 1 
earnestly beg Americans to coOmsider the few facts 1 bave mentioned 
and to remember tbat more than 95 per cent. of Indians are wholly 
jlitcrate and that perhaps 1,000,000 have command of English, which 
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is the language of the political organisations now labouring to destroy 
Our rule. If further they will reflect that the masses of India are 
Credulous to the last degree, while many elements are inteisely fanatical 
they will understand the difficulties of the task we have undertaken and 
the dange s of the present situation. 

The huge population of India has been pledged together and hag 
made amazing progress only by reason of British rule backed by 
militity force relatively insignificant, Prestize the most potent factor in 
the East sufficed for many years to enable force to be dispensed with 
except on rare occasion. The vi ble signs of prosress must strike every 
Visitor to India, but may naturally induce oblivion of the explosive 
forces apparently dormant, but Teady to assert themseives directly the 
controlling authority shows Symptoms of weakening. The Mogul» at 
the zenith of their power never created machinery of gOvernment com- 
parable to that which in Lord Ronaldshay’s words “makes its influence 
felt in every department of the People’s life,” but anarchy followed 
their decline and fall. Deeper and darker would be the calamity which 
would afflict the millions of India if British authority were to lapse 
and could not be replaced by another power able to Carry On our task 
with the acquiescence and the trust of the complex medley of jarring 
races, creeds, languages and castes which constitutes the population of 
India. There is not and there cannot be for many years anything re- 
sembling an Indian nation. What is called for political purposes ‘Indian 
Opinion” represents the views of an infinitesimal Minority in temporary 
agreement only with the object of destroying British tule, but sharply 
divided as to methods and policy. 


Towards Self-Government, 


For some years at least it has been the British aim to lead India 
gradually towards self-government. In my five and a half years’ of 
office in Bombay this aim was never absent from my mind. Indians are 
eligible for and may occupy every post in India except that of 
Viceroy and Provincial Governor, The experiment of appointing a very 
able Bengali lawyer as Governor of Bihar and Orissa was lately tried and 
failed, leading to his resignation after a few months. Indians dominate 
the whole subordinate judiciary, supervised by the high courts in which 
British influence is now declining. They hav- provided valuable officials 
in all capacities after being trained in Western methods of administra- 
tion. To a great extent they control education ia all its branches. 
All local government is in their hands, with results which in some 
Cases have been disastrous. (For example, I was forced to suspend 
two municipalities for shocking Proceedings, and no resentment wag 
forthcoming. The Bombay Municipality, now converted into a political 
body, has boycotted all British goods.) In the legislative Sphere, the 
reforms of Lord Morley and Lord Minto in 1909 conferred large powers, 
making it possible for Indian views to have the fullest expression, 
So far as Bombay is concerned, [ can testify that no legislation was 
passed without tbe concurrence of a council in which Indians held a large 
majority. The liberality of the reforms was regarded at the time 
with astonishment by Indian politicians, They worked well in Spite 
of certain defects which could easily have been remedied, and they 
provided a basis for further progress in the direction of self-government, 
They were swept away before the Opportunities they afforded were 
understood or realized, and in 1919 India was suddenly presented with 
a crazy Constitution which is already proving harmful to the vital 
interests of the Indian peoples, 
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Americans should know some of the facts, of how the political 
movement was engineered duting the great war, in which Indian troops 
served gallantly in every theatre of operations while the Indian Princes 
and Chiefs were lavish in contributions of men and treasure to the 
cause of the Empire. The war threw a heavy strain on the whole 
Indian administration, which the “ political-minded ’” group turned to 
full account. It obstructed the Government so far as it was able and 
sough to bargain for its support. It strengthened and spread its 
organisation and established close connections with the politicians in 
England who were known to favour Home Rule. It stimulated the 
secret societies in Bengal and the Punjab, some of which had ramuifica- 
tions in America, where, as in England and other countries, an active 
propaganda was developed. When the war ended the talking men demanded 
power for themselves because the fighting men, who held them in 
contempt, had contributed to victory. 


The chessboad was already partly set when Mr. E. S. Montagu 
was appointed Secretary of State for India and took upon himself the 
task of setting up Western democracy in India which he himself 
acknowledged to be a ‘‘ very dangerous experiment.’’ He proceeded to 
India, visited a few great cities, was deeply impressed and perhaps 
alarmed by the representations of the little group of English-speaking 
intelligentsia, omitted to consult the classes on which the life of India 
depends and produced a report in which he stated his intention of 
‘deliberately disturbing the placid, pathetic contentment” of the people. 
This report 18 an interesting study in contradictions. Parts of it 
evidently descnbe conditions and violently conflict with the political 
prozosals supplied by theorists and doctrinasrs The report was 
embodied in a bil which went further in weakening the authority of 
the Government A joint committee of both Houres of Parliament was 
setup to take evideuce from the numerous political organizations whose 
delegates had hastened to London, and the Secretary and the under- 
Secretary of State appointed themselves judges of their own case. 
No non-English speaking Indians out of more than 318,000,000, nor 
any representative of the martial casse8 was heard, and the bul 
emerged with more concessions (especially im the direction of weaken- 
ing the Central Government) to the delegations engaged in working up 
support in England. (This aspect of the proceediigs is admirably pre- 
sented in ‘The Lost Dominion.)’’ 


The Act of IgIg. 


The bill was then rushed through Parliament with the aid of the 
‘‘kangaroo closure,’’ and as the Coalition Government was in power 
there was no opposition except from the small number of members of 
both Hcuses who knew and loved India. In normal times there would 
have been strong oppositicn and adcquate discussion would at least have 
been insisted upon. Public opinion confused and distracted by the war 
and its after-math was notin a position to form calm judgments and was 
assured that the passing of the bill would bring peace to Inda where 
the astute politicians were already organizing to create trouble. In 
such conditions one of the most momentous measures that ever issued 
from Westminster was launched on its dangerous career. The broad 
provisions cf the act of 1919 were as follows: 

(1) Eight single-chamber triennial Parhaments, mainly Indian, were 
set up with a double-chamber Parliament above them in_ certain 
respects. This what Lord Morley, stoutest of democrats, declared that 
hc would never accept. (One of these single-chamber Parlhaments was 
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Burma, which came in later. The Burmese differ more from Indians 
than Italians from Finns, and except that both countries are tropicals 
their conditions have little in common), 

(2) The electorates were 80 restricted that the agricultural population— 
the main-stay of Indta—received nothing that could be called re- 
presentation. Separate electorates had to be created for Muslims, Sikhs, and 
Some other communities. The general political effect of all this was to 
give preponderating power to tbe urban population in a country where 
90 per cent. of the people are classed as rural. The power fell mainly 
into the hands of town-dwelling political lawyers, money-lenders, doctors, 
Brahmins and others who belong to the small section which 18 fluent 
in English and has always sought to oppress the people. 

(3) In the Executive Councils a preposterous system, known a3 
“ diarchy,’’ was introduced. The Executive was supposed to operate in 
two compartments, one responsible to the Government and the other, 
with power over important services, to the Legislative Council In 
practice, the ‘‘diarchy’’ has disappeared, but 1t led to confusion im the 
administration and to some amazing incidents as when Councils 
refused to vote the salary of their ‘ Ministers.” The obstructive powers 
conferred on all these Parliaments are enormous; but the Viceroy and 
the Provincial Governors can resort, in some circumstance, to vetoes 
and certifications, and have already been forced to do so. It 1s plainly 
impossible to govern by these expedients. =o: ee ce ee 


This complicated, exotic Constitution, which is understood only by an 
insignificant fraction of Western-educated Indians, was set up by the 
loyal efforts of British civil servants, and otherwise could never have 
materialized. Its vicious features are the disastrous weikening of 
authority throughout India and the heartless neglect of the interests 
of the masses who have never shown the smallest desire for political 
change. It 18 maintained in being only by British bayonets in the 
backgrourd, and it would dissolve like ‘the baseless fabric of 
a vision’’ 1f that support were withdrawn. The results anticipated by 
all who knew India have been ominous. From the time when it was 
realised by the Indian politicians that Mr. Montagu could be intimidated, 
organized disturbances began to take acute form. In the spring of 
1919, before the passing of the bill, a better planned and more wide- 
ranging rebellion than the mutiny of 1857 broke out, and was intended 
to coincide with an Afghan invasion. If, as was contemplated, the 
Indian rebels had been able to cut the railways in the Punjab behind 
the troops on the frontier, the situation might have become desparate. 
Either the rebellion was premature or the Afghans were too late, and 
the prompt action taken by the Government of the Punjab enabled 
the belated invasion to be defeated. The position was most critical 
until the stcrm action of General Dyer at Amritsar restored order. 
The shooting at Jallianwalla Bagh has been described in America and 
elsewhere as a ma-sacre. At another great town, not in the Punjab, 
the losses were at least as great, but this fact is not known, 


Amritsar Shooting a necessity. 


The simple facts are that Amritsar was in the hands of the rebels, 
who were preparing to loot the city, and scattered over the Punjab 
ther were isolated groups of Europeans, men ani women, who could 
not be directly protected After three warnings 2 large mob assembled, 
under orders from the leadera of the rebeilion, and was dispersed by 
the fire of fifty Indian soldiers. The losses were leplorable berauye 
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they fell upon ignorant people incited to rebellion by politicians, who 
were careful to keep out of danger, But this sharp lesson, which had 
parallels in American history, saved tens of thousands of lives. The 
citizens of Amritsar came in crowds to thank General Dyer, and the 
Sikhs bestowed a special honour upon him. If an inquiry had _ taken 
place at once, Indians would have flocked to give evidence proving 
the urgent necessity for his action from the Indian point of view. 
When, many months later, the Hunter Commission began its irregular 
proceedings, there had been time for the political leaders to create 
an atmosphere in England and India, and witnesses, Indian and 
British, who told the truth, were subjected to persecution. It was left 
to an English Judge, who “for the first time received sworn evidence”’ 
as to these ocCurences, to pronounce this year a verdict which the 
impartial historian will be compelled to endorse. 

The next serious rising was that of the Moplas in the difficult and 
dense country of Malabar. This was due entirely to the freedom 
granted to political agitators to stir up the well-known fanaticism of a 
backward Moslem population. Thousands of Hindus were killed and 
outrages of all kinds were perpetrated before this rebellion could b- 
put down by our military forces. The long tale of subsequent rioting 
Cannot here be told. There is scarely a large town in India which 
has not known murderous outbreaks, the deliberately organized dis- 
turbances in Bombay on the arrival of the Prince of Wales being espe- 
cially significant. These disturbances lasted two days and Parsees as well 
as Europeans wefe objects of attack. Mobs in Calcutta have recently been 
murdering Sikhs and subsequently Gurkhas. Never before has the mutual 
hostility of Moslems and Hindus assumed such violent form as at Multan, 
Lahore and Delhi, requiring British troops to prevent wholesale des- 
truciion, The total loss of life since Mr. Montagu took office exceeds 
that in all the previous years since the great mutiny. While the 
rival communities were engaged in killing each other, their self-appointed 
leaders have been amicably conspiring against British rule. All this 
naturally and inevitably follows man.festations of weakness in any 
eaStern government. The outstanding results of Mr. Montagu’s ‘‘series 
of ineffectual concessions’’ has been to promote Indian race-hatreds 
on the one hand and colour prejudice on the other, the latter being 
formerly unknown or negligible. 

Americans will not fail to recognize a similarity between their 
difficulties m the Philiphines and ours in India, allowing for the 
differences of area and population. The Filipino illustrados have many 
points in common with the Indian intelligentsia, and both have sought 
political support in the Government countries. President Wilson, like 
our Mr. Montagu, decided on an experiment in ‘‘ self-determination ’—a 
term which Mr. Lansing most wisely described as ‘‘loaded with dynamite.” 
The American experiment resulted in administrative chaos and in 
undoing the fine work of the Americans which Governor-General 
Leonard Wood 1s valiantly endeavouring to restore. In America as in 
England, a political party is willing to abandon the task of giving 
good Government to an eastern people. The future of both India and 
the Philippines is now in the melting pot of domestic politics. 


Unworkable Constitution. 


Our Socialist Government is already violating the spirit, if not the 
letter, of tbe Constitution, which was to last unt:l 1929 and then to 
be the subject of inquiry by a commission to be sent out for the 
purpose. A commission has been set up in India and is proceeding 
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to take the machine to pieces, alleging quite correctly, but from a 
point of view differing from mune, that it is unworkable The demand 
18 now for complete Home Rule (Swaraj). We are to remaim in India 
until such time as the politicians have created armies for their protection, 
and while keeping them in power, we are to look on unmoved at the 
destruction of our work of a century and ahalf. Already corruption 18 
asserting itself in ugly forms, already courts are beginning to be disttusted 
where religious differences exist , alieady it 1s dawning upon Moslems that 
under the operation of democratic institutions, they must be politically swam- 
ped by the huge preponderence of Hindus. We inthe West accomodate 
ourselves as best we may to majority rate—the first principle of 
democracy. Warhke people in the East will never so easily resign 
themselves to the vagaries of the ballot box. The 70,000,000 Moslems 
in British India contain some of the most virile elements in the 
population, cherishing the traditions of a ruling race, and now elated 
by the successes of the Turks Beyond the frontier are 200,000 wWell- 
armed fighting tribesmen, and in the background the shifty monarch 
of Afghanistan, who might at need respond to their call Such 1s one 
of the possibilities of the future, history repeating itself in the form of 
another Mohammedan conquest of India 


Meanwhile, 1p the gieat native States the authority of the Chief's 
bas been maintained and non-British Indi. has been tranquil except 
where as in Patiala, Nabha and Kashmir troubles have been importcd, 
Lhe position of the great Chiefs 1s, however, threatened and many 
become extremely difficult, If the efforts of the politicians prevail with 
the Socialist government in Great Britain, and if Swaraj supervenes, 
guardianship which Br tis: rule has afforded to the Native States will 
be withdrawn and they will be face to face with the forces of sub- 
version which they woul! certainly resist by fore Some of them have 
military forces which they would use to catve out larger territories 
from the welter which would follow a lapse of authority 1n British 
India. Such extensions have been already planned. Here is possibilities 
which no onc who does not know India can grasp 


So far as I am able to judge, we approach the time at which a 
decision to ‘“ governor go’’ will have to be taken, The responsibility 
for the defence of an immense Country, always threatened on its northern 
and north-western frontiers cannot be separated from that of govern- 
ment This principle wul also be found to apply to the case of the 
Pihphines. Unless we retain complete control of the armed forces of 
India, there will be nothing to prevent the Nepalese from occupying 
Caicutta or the Pathans from attacking Delhi. Compromise with the Indian 
politicians on this point isimpossible They may and they do seek to raise 
a revolt among our native troops and 1n this respect the situation resembles 
that be fore mutiny 1n 1857. But some sections of the Indian army would 
never follow their lead and there 1s no large localized force corresponding to 
the Bengal Army of 1857 which they could manipulate. Military con- 
siderations which | cannot here discus-, are of supreme importance 
and on the prevailing atmosphere of pacifism, which belongs realities 
in the East and elsewhere these questions may be ignored. 


A gallant Indian soldier has pertinently asked ‘‘What 18 to be 
expected of a Government from which its friends have nothing to hope 
and its enemies nothing to fear’’? In these words our policy since 
Mr. Montagu’s accession to office 18 not unjustly described. Clearly, 
such a policy cannot endure; but 1t has had most serious effects upon 
the great public services now crumbling. The Indian Civil Service, 
Correctly described by Mr. Lloyd George as ‘‘the steel-frame’’ which 
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supported the whole Administration, is falling apart. Economic stress 
has told heavily upon this splendid body. The conditions of its service 
bave changed so greatly as to cause wholesale retignations of experi- 
enced men and the almost complete failure of recruiting. For years 
British civil servants have worked under Indians trained in Western 
methods, but they have now fallen under the sway of amateur Indian 
politicians and have lost the protection they formerly enjoyed. They 
are always liable to periodical attacks in the Councils, and the Govern- 
ment does not defend them. They do not forget that the men who 
helped to save Northern India in 1919 were censured and penalized. 
They see paid agitators allowed to poison the minds of the people 
who trusted them. Their wives and families in many districts are de- 
prived of the services of Brtish doctors and even their tenure of office 
and their pensions are not explicitly guaranteed by the Home Government. 


Services Deteriorating. 


In these circumstances it is natural that the Jndian Civil Service 
should loose heart, and other services are in the same position. The 
Indian Medical Service, which has done tke work for health and sanita- 
tion, has almost disappeared. A commission has recently investigated 
these matters, and has made proposals for improving the financial 
position of our public services and thus fulfilling pledges made 
to them. These proposals are being held up for discussion in the hostile 
Indian Assembly, and may have to be passed in certification. The 
grave question arises as to whether, in the present state of the public 
services, it is any longer ina position to govern. 

I have tried to compress within a short space the outetading 
features of the situation in India as it exists today; but much has 
necessarily been omitted. I cannot deal adequately with the complexity 
of causes whith are leading to a crisis. A faulty syatem of education, 
based upon Macaulay’s misconception, turned out in large numbers young 
Indians for whom no useful work could be found and who naturally 
turned against the Government, The defeat of Russia by Japan deeply 
impressed all the Eastern peoples. Before the World War German 
intrigues were at work which affected Moslems especially and produced 
the Khilafat leaders who proclaimed that the British were attacking 
the Caliphate, since destroyed by their Turkish allies. Secret societies 
and latterly Bolshevist money and emissaries, whose objects differed 
radically from those of the Indian revolutionaries, but agreed in creating 
a ferment against British rule, have played a not unimportant part. 
It is, however, to our own policy of making successive concessions 
indicating fear which is a fatal attitude in the East that I attribute 
the main source of our present acute difficulties. By setting up an 
exotic Western Constitution for which India is at present totally 
unfitted, and which was therefore unworkable, we invited the demand 
for full self-Government, The little class oligarchy which we placed in 
power in the sacred name of democracy cannot rule, and its leaders 
do not even trust each other. The Hindus apparently agree only in 
desiring to break away from Western culture and methods and to bring 
back a golden Age which never existed. If left to thems Ives, they 
would wreck any democratic Constitution. 

We are and we remain solely responsible for the welfare and the 
gradual uplifting of the vast masses of Indian peoples to whom our 
authority alone can give law, order and equal justice. The alternative 
1s written in letters of blood on the pages of Indian history. 





European & Anglo-ndian 
Polity-1924 


Anglo-Indian & 


Domiciled Europeans’ Association 


CALCUTTA—6TH OCTOBER 1924, 


Like the Europeans the Anglo-Indian & the Domiciled European 
communities of India have Jately begun to join their forces to form 
a single organised body The recentsmov.iment of the Europeans and 
the British Setvices to safeguard th ir vested interests, and especially 
the Lee Report, have disillusioned the Anglo-Indian, of their position 
in Indian polity and have stimulated them to put forth their own 
communal claims With this end in view Messrs Stark and Burton, 
two prominent leaders of Anglo-Jndians went to England in 1923 and 
formed there the London Anglo-Indian Association, and in August 1924 
Col. Gidney, another eminent Anglo-Indian leader, made a move to 
have a'l the Anglo-Indian Assoctations of India amalgamated into a 
single All-India body. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Associations of India was held on the 6th October 1924 
at 28 Theatre Road, Calcutta, Col Gidney presding. The meeting was 
attended by delegates from most of the different provincial branches 
and the proceedings were marked by great enthusiasm and liveliness. 
Col. Gidney briefly opened the proceedings, after which the acceptance 
of the annual report and balance sheet and other formal business were 
transacted The Rev. P. E. Curtis was elected senior vice-pres dent 
and Mr, Staney junior vice-president 


The Question of Amalgamation. 


The question of amalgamation of all Anglo-Indian organizations in 
the country into one united body was then taken up. In urging 
the acceptance of the resolution on the subject to the meeting, 
Col. GIDNEY said that the panorama they saw around them in India 
now-a-days was on showing the various peoples playing a game of 
political chess, each one controlling its respective pawns. The King 
and Queen pieces were being controlled by the two leading communi: 
ties, namely, the Hindus and Mahomedans, Those pawns were moved toa 
definite end and object, reflexive of the respective interests of the 
players. They were being moved with one main object and that was 
the betterment of their respective communities. But what did they see 
on this chess-boird so far as one communal pawn was concerned? Thetfe 
was one little space on this board which was occupied by the shadow 
of a pawn and that was the shadowy efforts of the Anglo-Indian 
community. 

«The community’’, Col. Gidney went on, ‘‘ had at last awakened to the 
realities of the situation. For the last few months they had tried 
with a forceful hand to move the pawn and move it to the best 
advantage of the community as a whole. Their desire was to use all 
the force and vitality, which was apparent in some of them and lay 
dormant in most of them, to resuscitate their community and to enable 
it to take an active part in the political game which wag being played 
in India to-day’’. 
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In conclusion Gol. Gidney said: “If we do not listen to the call 
for unity which 1s apparent all over India to-day but are led away 
by our petty jealousies, we must sink at no distant future lower and 
lower, till we be counted amongst the depressed classes. What every 
community in India is realizing to-day is that unity is strength and 
the only community which has not realized this is the Anglo-Indian 
community”. 

Mr. H. BARTON remarked that instead of only agreeing to the 
principle of unity, they should at that very meeting bring the proposed 
body into b.ing. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed: 

“Resolved that this Association do amalgamate with the proposed 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association, All-India and Burma, 
now known as Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association (Bengal), 
after the Draft Kules have been considered by all the Branches and, 
thereafter, by the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 1s 
hereby authorized to take such steps as they may consider necessary 
to achieve the desired object.” 


Racial Distinctions, 


The meeting then went on to discuss the position created for 
the Anglo-Indians by the passing of the Racial Distinctions Bill, and 
the following resolution was adopted on the subject :— 

‘Resolved and passed unanimously that the General Meeting of 
the A. I. and D. E. Association (India), with which the Bengal Asso- 
ciation associates itself, records its sense of deep concern at the 
anomalous and unsatisfactory position occupied by the Anglo-Indian 
community under the Indian Penal Code in so far as it touches trial 
by jury and earnestly requests the Government of India to give this 
matter their urgent and sympathetic consideration with a view to 
removing this anomaly,’’ 


Representation in the Army. 


The meeting passed the following resolution with regard to the 
claim of the community for representation in the Army :— 

‘‘The Anglo-Indian Community views with much surprise and dis- 
appointment the attitude of the Government in respect of the claims 
of the Community in the formation of an Anglo-Indian Unit and 
requests that early steps be taken to raise such a Regiment in 
deference to the unanimous wishes of the community.’”’ 


Co-operation with Indians, 


On the 7TH OCTOBER the most important subject discussed at 
the meeting of the Association was in regard to the policy which the 
community should adopt in future in relation to the other communities 
in India. Tbe consensus of opinion was that the Anglo-Indians, while 
maintaining their separate identity, should, as far as possible, co-operate 
with Indians in promoting the progress of the country as a whole, 

Speaking on the subject, Col. GIDNEY said : ‘‘ The minds of 
many of our thinking members seem to-day to be surcharged with 
the one question :—What is the best policy for the Domiciled Com- 
munity to pursue in the India of to-day ? Divergent views, we know, 
are held, as divergent as are the two poles. But all admit that 
some immediate action is necessary. Thie hesitancy will not lead us 
anywhere, nor will it materially improve our present status in India, 
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It is, therefore, imperative, that we should at once have a Round 
Table Conference of our leaders and thinkers and settle what is to be 
our future policy. If our own uncertainty does not demand such a 
conference, the parlous and black future of our own generations to 
come certainly do; and we opine that if we defer such a _ conference 
any longer and continue to pursue this drifting policy, like a ship 
without a compass and a fixed course, we are performing a criminal 
dis-service to our children. 


‘“We submit that the time is most opportune to summon a 
Round Table Conference of our leaders from the North, South, East, 
and West of India to come to a final and definite decision as to 
what will be the best course and policy for Anglo-India to pursue: 
and, having once made this decision, to follow it out fearlessly to 
the end, helping each other in its accomplishment. In consequence 
of the present day No-Policy attitude—our sitting on the fence game— 
we afe ignored, despised and ‘“ not-wanted ” by either the European 
or the Indian: and our voice in the Government of India is next 
door to useless. Let us, therefore. gather together, decide on a joint 
plan and policy, and, if necessary, make out Pacts with other minority 
communities, e.g., the Mahomedans, who are to-day suffering similarly. 
Let us at once stop this policy of indecision. We woul! suggest a 
Round Table Conference of all our leaders and thinkers in Calcutta 
during the coming Christmas time.” 


After a good deal of discussion, the following reSolution was paSsed : 


‘'This meeting of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
(India), recognizing that India is the Motherland of the community, 
and the unique opportunity of the community for interpreting the 
West to East and East to West, affirms its sincere desire to live on 
terms of complete amity and friendliness with all loyal fellow Indian 
subjects, and calls upon every individual member of the community 
to foster and further, in their efforts for the general welfare of the 
country, the cultivation of good citizenship and sincere friendship with 
all the communities in India.” 


Indianisation of the Services. 


The meeting then went on to discuss the question of Indianization 
of the Services on which interesting views were elicited. 


Mr. H. BARTON, in the course of his remarks, referred to the 
hostility of the Indian members of the Legislative Assembly and _ said 
that if the Association was going to be of any us:, it had got to 
prepare the necessary machinery to crumple up that hostility. He 
thought that as a community they could by themselves fight this 
opposition. What was needed was organization. They had the Services 
organisations, including the Telegraph Association, and side by side they 
must strengthen their communal organisations. They must have a 
definite decision arrived at by the Government, and get them to 
circularize the various administrative departments that Indianization meant 
not only pure Indians but every one who was born and bred in India. 


A delegate suggested that Anglo-Indians were not strong enough 
by themselves to enforce their demands and would do well to look for 
allies. The Indians were getting stronger every day and be would like 
some method to be devised by which they (the Anglo-Indians) would 
be able to enlist the sympathy and co-op-ration of Indians in getting 
their rights. He would like the meeting to send one or two watching 
delegates to the forth-coming meeting of th: Indian National Congress, 
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Mr. MAGUIRE thought that the attitude of the Anglo-Indians towards 
Indians bad been rather unfortunate. They might not have been actuated 
by hostility but their attitude had certainly been one of suspicion. 
He did not think that show of force would avail them in_ securing 
their nights They might paralyse the country for a week or so but 
in the long run they must get paralysed themselves. It would be a 
good thing for them to try and get the leaders of Indian thought to 
recognize them as a minorty community entitled to ther legitimate 
share in thc services of the country. What was wanted was to make 
out a strong case for th.mselves and put it both to Government and 
to the Indian leaders 

Commenting on the aloofness of the community, the speaker asked 
those present to point to a single instance i which Anglo-Indians 
at their mcetings or conferences had passed a resolution touching the 
interests of the country as a whole They had always confined 
themselves only to the interests of their own community. 


Mr HILLIER said that their attitude with regard to the other 
communities should not be one of scramble for jobs and positions but 
thcy should find some interest 1n common with the other communities. 


The Rev. P E CURTIS said that as a missionary he could not 
adequately express how delighted he felt at the sentiments expressed 
by the thice previous speakers. He had felt that they bad been labouring 
under a wrong conception all the time when they had imagined that 
the Indian was mote or less a beast to be treated as they thought 
best, Now thcy were realizing that that was a wrong attitude. In 
fact, li thought that the time had come when they must admit that 
@s acommunity tleirintercsts were mainly Indian He _ supported the 
Suggestion put forward by amember that they should appoint delegates 
to the Indian National Congress to discuss things with the Indian leaders. 


The following resolutions were adopted 

‘This m eting resolves that 1t views with grave apprehension and 
concurn the crushing and destructive economic effect that Indianization 
of the Seiviccs 1s to-day having on the Domiciled Community, so much 
so that its future stability and existence is in India seriously imperilled 
and it respectfully} requests the Government to keep inviolate the sacred 
trust imposcd on it bv the Montagu-Chelmsford Keport, page 217, 
para 340 and to give practical proof and aSsurance so as to assuage 
this growing fear which 15 unanimously felt by the community ” 


Auxiliary Force. 


(1) This meeting, whilst very much regretting the letter sent by 
tuc Anglo-Indian Association, London, to the Secretary, Government 
of India, Army Department, Simla, and notwithstanding any opinion 
expressed or likely to be expressed by any Anglo-Indian body outside 
India, resolve- that the Government accept the opinion ot the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association (India) as truly reflecting 
the unanimous opinion of the community regarding the entrance of 
Angio-Indians via Dehra Dun into the commissioned ranks of the 
Indian Army and all other matters concerning the community in India.’’ 

(2) ‘‘Resolved that the Anglo-Indian and Domuiciled European As- 
sociation, India, would view with grave concern any attempt to alter 
the racial composition of the Auxiliary Territorial Force and it hereby 
records its unanimous and considered opinion that none but genuine Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans be in future admitted into its ranks,’’ 


The furopean Associations of India 


The activity of the European Associations during the second half- 
year of 1924 was mainly concerning the agitation that they started 
against Indiamsation and in support of the Lee Report on one 
hand andthe repressive policy of the Governmenton the other, The 
paid agent of the Association to carry on this agitation was Col. 
Crawford He undertook in October 1924 last, after the close of the 
September session of the Assembly where he represents the European 
interest, an all-India tour to rally the Scattered European population 
in India in support of the view of the Central European Association. 


At Cawnpore 


On OCTOBER toth, Col CRAWFORD addressed the Europeans of Cawn- 
pore and gave expression to the views of his Associations as follows — 
That with the coming of the reforms official India counted for very little. 
The British army would remain, but the burden was now laid on 
non-official Europeans to maintain the British standards. The prestige of 
European non-officials had never stood so high, and would increase, but it 
was imperative that the community should organise itself politically. He 
emphasised the value of the work the European Association was doing in this 
direction, but pointed out that political organisations needed financial 
support. He appealed for this to all Europeans in India, and suggested 
the eventual possibility of securing full-time political representatives 
in each province. He urged that all Europeans should join the Associa- 
tion, and indicated the success that had been attained in the Dooars 
and in Calcutta where voluntary contributions were freely given, 
supplementing the small subscription to the Association. He stated that 
the complete answer to the common question as to what the European 
Association was doing was found in the first of the objects of the 
Association as stated in the rules 


Colonel Crawford also gave an interesting account of his impressions of 
the Legislative Assembly, and ndicated that there was need for better 
organisation there of European interests. He gave his views on the 
policy Europeans should pursue in regard to the Reforms, and main- 
tained that their scope should not be widened until India had shown 
that she was prepared to work the Reforms already granted 


CALCUTTA EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 


On OCTOBER 16th a meeting of the European Associat on 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Calcutta. Col. Crawford made a lengthy 
statement of the position of the party in the Assembly, and a general 
discussion was held on the policy of the Association, 

In the course of his speech he said that with the recent happenings 
at Calcutta still vivid in his memory, with the shudder of horror that went 
through Bengal at the encouragement given to anarchy by the notorious 
Serajgan) Resolution, he felt that he was voicing not only their views, 
but the views of a large proportion of Bengal itself when he said that 
they desired to see the Government armed with the necessary powers 
to deal with a state of affairs that was once again a menace to the 
political life and peace of Bengal. (Applause ) 

Colonel Crawford viewed with considerable apprehension the proposals 
for increased Indianisation, but they \accepted the Lee Report in its 
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entirety, subject always to minor adjustments of detail on the grounds 
that it was the best solution of the existing difficulties. 


He then madea roving reference to the various subjects discussed 
{fn the Assembly in which the Indian members had de’eated Govern- 
ment and finally said that be was convinced that the mulitary had 
no intention of leaving the country, that the prestige of the official 
authorities was very low, while that of the non-official Europeans 
had never stood higher. At the same time, it was very necessary to 
consider the question of intense organisation. 


In conclusion, he said that it was up to every Bnitisher to 
preserve the traditions set by the Civil Services in the country and to 
see that India was made safer for all those whore duty cal'ed them 
to the country. 


Formation of European Party in the Assembly 


Sir WILLOUGHBY CAREY in advocating the formation of a 
European party in the Assembly said that 1t was the non-official Europeans 
whoin the next few years would have to make and see carried out a 
policy, not only for themselves, but for the protection of the whole 
country There was a large number of educated Indians with whom 
they had got to reckon clever men, clever speakers and clear thinkers. 
To get to know these men was the first act in formulating and 
carrying out a policy to meet both their views and the Europeans’. 

As regards policy and organisation, they had in Simla and Delhi 
representatives of every big European centre in the country, and he 
felt 1t absolutely necessary that there should be a definite organisation 
which could assist them in workinz together with or without a definite 
leader. 

Referring to the political situation in Great Britain, Sir Willoughby 
said that whatever party got into power, the policy of Europeans in 
India would be stable government, the neces-ity of efficient working 
in the intcrest of British and Indian trade and those of the country 
in general, of all parties and of the railways and civil] service. If 
they combined on that policy he did no think they could go far 
wrong. 

Mr. W. J. S. Wilson, M L. A, said that ihe real strength of 
non official Europeans lay in their independence, and independence 
counted For the most part they were practically though not absolutely 
an openly united concrete party 


THE BANGALORE CAMPAIGN 


Colonel CRAWFORD next went to the Madras Presidency and on 
the 22nd October bad an excellent reception at the PLANTERS’ 
CONFERENCE, and a Considerable revival of interest in the European 
Association was the result. He addressed the delegates from 12 Planters’ 
Associations from all over Southern India and secured immediate support 
not only from their ‘epreSentatives present, but an assurance that all 
the District Associations would be approached for more general recruit- 
ment The poimts touched on by Colonel Crawford were more or less 
similar to those dealt with at the Calcutta meeting, namely, the urgent 
need of European interest in Indian politics, the difficulties to be overcome 
by the organisation of a policy in view of their position in the Legislative 
Assembly, the commercial and industnal interests involved, the Lee 
Commission report, the general trend of legislation, labour legislation, 
and party fund requirements. 
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The outstanding points in Colonel Crawford’s address were that the 
European Association had not been viewed with particular friendliness 
among the planters of Southern India. The reason for that was largely 
due to the ‘“‘die-hard’’ attitude adopted by the Europeans of Bengal 
some two years ago. The position had now very materially changed. 
“But,” he said, ‘‘you who live in the moffusil among people who are 
very largely peaceful will not forget that the European whose life is 
spent in Bengal lives in a political atmosphere that is absolutely rotten. 
He is occasionally astounded by the murder of one of his community 
and he is constantly faced with the knowledge that underneath there 
is an anarchical movement encouraged by extremist politicians. If the 
European in Bengal is not quite lberal in his views of what is good 
for India, you may be sure there is a certain amount of reason for 
it. While we desire to see the present instalment of Reforms 
go through their full period of Io years, we are not asking anything 
that is ‘die-hard.’ Just as we believe 10 years is a short period in 
the life of a nation in which to review the working of reforms from 
the point of view of a further advance, so too We believe it is too 
short a period to say earlier than that that those reforms have failed. 

‘‘Our demand is that no change in the present Constitution shall 
be made that may put India outside the Empire, that may lower the 
present standard of administrative effimency or leave unprotected the 
British and other minorities. Every single member of the European 
community in India must be a member of the European Association 
because, to take an active part in politics,it 1s essential that you 
should have a party fund. If the 70,000 non-official Europeans in 
India were all members of the Association, the funds at our disposal 
would amount to Rs. 7 lakhs. Mr, Congreve (the planting member of 
the Council for Madras) criticised the Central Administration, stating 
that it is crippling the Madras Branch by taking too great a part of 
the {unds for the work of the Central Administration. That is a subject 
which will come up for discussion at the annual conterence. 

‘‘The Association view with apprehension the proposal tor increased 
Indianisation, not because Swaraj is given but on principle, because 
it implies that a man shall get his appointment because of his race 
and not because of merit. If we are prepared to accept Indianmisation 
as framed, it is equally nght that Mahomedans and other communities 
should have their share, and merit will not count in the least.” 


In regard to labour legislation, Colonel Crawford said that he 
believed that the West were pressing on the Last standards of labour 
which were unsuited to the East and if they were to conform to the 
standards of the West they were going to find themselves cut out in 
competition with the West. All modern employers were convinced that 
it was profitable to treat thelr labour well, but that did not mean that 
all the conditions which pertained to the West must be introduced in India 


COLONEL CRAWFORD IN MADRAS. 


Colonel Crawford had a successful tour in Southern India and 
addressed large and enthusiastic meetings at Bangalore and Tr ichinopoly. 
He addressed three meetings in Madras in the last week of October, 
One meeting was being organised at the request of an influential section 
of the Indian business communities, and at this Colonel Crawford had 
an opportunity of speaking to a large body of Indians interested in the 
constitutional advancement of the country and who valued the co-opera- 
tion of European interests. 

At an “at Home’’ given to meet Colonel Crawford by the Madras 
Branch of the European Association, Colonel Crawford pointed out that 
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the European Association was in no way anti-Indian. It stood with 
a policy foremost for India, and not for any selfish motive, Before 
closing Colonel Crawford observed that communal organisations, though 
often declaimed, were necessary to a certain extent, and he was of opinion 
that in the transitional stage of reforms, India would be properly 
served by communal organisations, 


BOMBAY EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 


The Bombay Branch of the European Association held their annual 
meeting on the 16th December, Mr. J] Addyman, M.L.C. presiding. 


sir ARTHUR FROOM spoke on the present situation in India and 
how Europeans can affect it In the course of his speech, he said 
that, eaclucing those who believed in violence, revolution and political 
obstruction, the political outlook at present did not greatly alarm him. 
The change which had been introduced as the result of the Reforms 
was inevitable and the aspirations of Indians for a greater share in the 
administration of their country was natural, but the question was 
how those aspirations might best be given effect to. His opinion was 
that the advance must be by stages, and there was no doubt that 
the present Constitution was a great advance upon what had obtained 
previously. 

Referring to the recommendations of the Lec Commission, he ex- 
presscd the opinion that they went as far as possible at present with 
due regard to the efficiency of the Scrvices. He did not wish to 
disparage the brains and efficiency of Indians compared with Europeans, 
but the Civil Service had great traditions which must continue, and 
the chief feature of those traditions was character, which must be 
maintained at all costs. Many Indians, he hnew, maintained that trad1- 
tion of character, but they were assisted by the British element, and 
he deprecated a decrease of that assistance until Indians generally had 
the advantage of training similarly to that of the European members 
of the Service 

sir Arthur emphasised the necessity of Europeans working side by 
Side with Indians for the good of the country and said that while 
ensuring the preservation of British mghts, they should make it clear 
that they were not antagonistic to India’s interests and aspirations, but 
demanded good government for all, irrespective of caste or creed. 


Major I A. S COOKE, Assistant Genera) Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, after explaining that his mission in Bombay was to stimulate 
the activities of the branch, and emphasising that the Association was 
an All-India body, referred to the position in Bengal and said that 
during the last nine months people in Calcutta bad been living on 
the edge of a vol.ano and possibly the situation had been brought 
iome more stiongly to the peope there than in Bombay. Anarchy, like 
jisease, sometimes spread very quickly. It had possibly not affected 
Bombay, but one never knew how it would spread and for that 
‘eason to be fore-warned was to be fore-armed. Lord Lytton had said 
chat a revolutionary organisation existed. The Viceroy had said that 

revolutionary society not only existed, but was known to the 
-uthorities, Mr. C R. Das had stated that revolution was prevalent 
2 Bengal, and Pandit Motilal Nebru had said that it existed, and the 
atural conclusion was that all parties were of opinion that revolu- 
lonary society did exist. That being so, it behoved all Europeans to 
elong to an organ sation the primary object of which was the protec- 
jon of Europeans and which aimed at the good government of india. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 


The European Associations of India 


CALCUTTA—I@ DECEMBER 1924 


The Second Joint Annual Cunference of the Central Adminis” 
tration and Branches of the European Association was held at 17: 
Stephens Court, Park Street, Calcutta, on Friday, December 12th, 
1924 with Mr. H. W. Carr as the Chairman. Delegates from 
different branches of the Association attended. 


Mr. H. W. CARR in the course of his Presidential address 
mentioned two points of special importance. One was the question of 
communal representation about which they had some of the highest 
authorities saying that they detested communal organisation. To his 
mind it was perfectly obvious that in this country today no form of 
Government which neglected to take into consideration the question of 
communal differences had any chance of success, and so far as the 
European Association was concerned he thought and hoped that every- 
one would agree with him that they should stand firm to the communal 
nature of their organisation. What was wanted certainly in India 
to-day was for Indians to have the courage of their opinions and 
rally to stand for the constitutional side of Government. 


The other point was with regard to their position in the political 
economy in India. When he said their position, he did not mean that 
of the Association only, but of Europeans as a whole. There were two ways 
in which they could utilise their weight. One party urged that they 
should go forth and try to build up a party in favour of constutional 
development out here, and naturally they had a great deal on_ their 
side. They point out that Europeans were the natural leaders of the 
country and that it was essential that they should form a party and 
help Indians to follow them and lead them into the promised land. 
The other side urged, and this was the attitude he personally 
strongly advocated, that they should stand on their own as a_ distinct 
body and allow Indians to come to them. In this country there would 
always be two parties, at least of Indians. Both those parties would 
want to secure the support of the Europeans at some time or 
other, because there was no doubt that their weight was far 
greater than their numbers indicated, and he felt that they would 
have greater and better European influence in the Councils, local 
bodies and elsewhere, by holding firmly to their own principles. 
He was ready to shake hands with any one who agreed with 
those principles but the first advance must come from them. Let 
them occupy the place which the Irish occupied in the House of 
Commons for many years. Both these aspects were really in line with 
the policy of the Association, but he brought them up at the moment 
because conditions had partly changed in both these respects and 
consideration of them was desirable. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Carr then moved the following resolution:—This conference 
reaffirms the policy of the Association, as enunciated in the “Quarterly 
Review, that whilst firmly adhering to the poloy that no extension 
of the Government of India Act should take place prior to the appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission of revision in 1929, this Conference 
considers that it is desirable that the Council, in consulation with the 
branches, should examine at an early date the evidence available of the 
working of the Reform scheme with a view to the preparation of a 
fuither memorandum on the subject.” 

Mr. Villiers, seconding, said that the European Association stood first 
and last as a definitely communal European body and while it would 
work with others, it absolutely declined even to consider for a moment 
amalgamation with any body. Ho referred to the question of support 
and stimulation of the Government in dealing firmly with individual and 
collective forces threatening the social and economic life of the community 
and said that it was a matter for congratulation that the authorities had 
at last given up talking and had taken action to deal with the situ- 
ation in the only way in which it could be dealt with. 

As 1egaids the maintenance of the British character of the present 
British schools in India, Mr. Villiers said that speaking from his own 
experience 1 the local Council, he found that many Indians were against 
the expenditule of money on European schools and against maintaining 
the British characte: of those schools, yet those who opposed tho expen- 
diture were sufhciently illogical to do so and at the same time to accuse 
Ituropeans of being bids of pissaze and having no desire to settle in 
this country, and further to deny Kuropeans the 1ight of educating their 
children in this countiy as they wished. 

The 1esolution was cariied. 


Relationship with Indians. 
Mr. A. M. Macdougsl (Madras bianch) moved :— 


“This Conference recommends to the Council the desirability of 
giving practical effect to our policy of the fostering of a relationship of 
coidiality and co-operation with those Indians who are working consti uct- 
ively for the good of India.” 

He said that in Madras he thought that some measure of success 
had been achieved thiough the Reforms, which, he would remind the 
Conference, had definitely come to stay. The attitude of the British 
Goveinment was not to heep India in subjection but to move forward 
and teach Indians to acquire self-government. Though Europeans in India 
were small in numbors, they had traditions of self-government and of 
government by the people and wero therefore best fitted to lead India 
towaids the goal offered by the Reform scheme. 

Mr. McEwan (Kankina:rrah) in secondirg the resolution felt that 
the Association could do much to help Indians. He said that in so 
far as personnel and influence were concerned, no other organisation 
had ever come within measurable distance of their Association, and that 
being so they had nothing to fear from working in conjunction with 
Indians, so long as such work was in accordance with their policy and 
aims. Some discussion arose as to the method whereby more practical 
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effect could be given to the policy of the Association in this direction. 
Mr. Macdougal accepted an amendment to substitute the words “ indivi- 
dual members” for “the Council.” 


The resolution as amended was passed unanimously. 
Party Organisation. 


Mr. H. E. Watson moved the following resolution: —“This Con- 
ference recommends to the European representatives in the Legislatures 
and on Corporations and Muniocipalities the desirability of strengthen- 
ing by party organisation their influence in these bodies.’ He said 
that Europeans in Bengal had incroased their influence in the Legis- 
lative Council and Corporation by organisation. The reason for the 
resolution was to suggest to Europeans in other public bodies through- 
out the country the benefits that might accrue from similar action on 
their part. Mr. T. J. Phelps, member for the Trades Association, seconded 
the resolution as giving a lead to Europeans throughout India. The 
Tesolution was carried unanimously. 


Increase of Organising Staff. 


On the motion of Mr. C. B. Chartros (Western Bengal) a resolu- 
tion to the effect that: ‘“(a) This Conference approves the increase of 
the organising staff as funds become available with a view to extend- 
ing the present activities of the Association, and recommends that the 
Council call for additional funds for this purpose; (b) this Con- 
ference views with satisfaction the action being taken by non-official 
European bodies in Southern India to obtain a full-time organiser for 
political work, and expresses its hope that the organisation of indivi- 
dual Europeans will receive his special attention,” was adopted unanimously. 


Recognition in England. 
An amended resolution to the following effect was passed : 


(a) This Conference approves of the action of the Council in 
taking steps to ensure adequate recognition of the Association in 
political circles in England, but deprecates any commitment to a political 
party in England. 

(b) This Conference recommends that the Council arrange a bureau 
of information in England for the use of members in the interest of 
the Association. 


Efficiency of Military Forces 


Colonel Ciawford thon moved the following resolution standing in 
his name :—“‘ This Conference recognises the necessity for the maintenance 
of an efficient military force in India for external and internal security, 
and is prepared to support the military policy of the Government of 
India, provided the military authorities can satisfy the Council on the 
subject of expenditure. With this view this Conference recommends the 
formulation of the Association's views and that the same be communicated 
to our representatives in the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly.” 

Colonel Crawford drew the attention of the Conference to the fact 
that the military were one of the dominant factors in the future of 
India. Indianisation of the Services was, he thought, likely to be rapid 
and would result in a considerable weakening in the administration and 
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consequently in internal peace and security, which would call for more 
frequent employment of military forces in support of the civil authorities. 
Military efficiency must be maintained and he was convinced that the 
non-official community was against any reduction in strength or efficiency. 
Difference of opinion did srise, however, over the question of expenditure 
and he was concerned with obtaining the satisfaction of non-official 
European opinion on this point, so that their representatives might give 
their whole-hearted support to the military policy and expenditure of 
the Government of India. 


Mr. W. C. Currie, in seconding the resolution, said that from the 
taxpayers point of view economy loomed large. By economy he did 
not mean retrenchment, which had been fully dealt with by Lord 
Inchcape. They wanted a sufficiency of troops and efficiency with 
economy. They wanted to be assured that loopholes for unnecessary 
expenditure were stopped up and would ask the military authorities to 
take them into their confidence and show by facts and figures that all 
possible steps towards economy were being attended to. 


My. Villiers said that he desired more than an assurance from the 
wilitary authorities. The military budget of India was a colossal one 
and, whilst they did not grudge the expenditure, they wanted to be 
sure they were getting their moneys worth. They were aware of many 
instances of wasted oxpenditure which must be prevented. 


Mr. Carr said he welcomed the resolution as an instruction to the 
Council to use their best endeaveurs to put before the Association 
such facts and figures 1s would satisfy them and thus enable them to 
give their support to the military authorities. 


The resolution was unauimously adopted. 


Co-Operation with Anglo-Indians 


Mr. Watson (Calcutta Branch) moved the following resolution: — 
“This Conference recommends to the Council the formation of a Joint 
Committee of the European and Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Associations of India and Bengal, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the interests of both communities are covered by the activities of the 
Associations named.” He said that the resolution arose out of sugges- 
tions made to the Association that the activities of the European 
Association and the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association 
were overlapping, many who should be members of the latter being 
recruited by the former. He thought a Joint Committee to discuss the 
question would be beneficial. 


Mr. Barton in seconding said that the two Associations had co- 
operated on many occasions. He thought the wording of the resolution 
might be improved as he felt it might be read to mean that the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association had not been, in the 
opinion of the European Association, doing its duty. After discussion an 
amendment was accepted substituting the words “all sections of the 
three communities,” for the words “of both communities.” The reso- 
lution thus amended was carried unanimously. 
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An important speech on the political situation in India, with 
particular reference to the peculiar position existing in Bengal, 
was made by Huis Excellency the Viceroy at the annual dinner 
of the European Association held at the Saturday Club on Dec. 
10, Calcutta. 

Speaking on the New Bengal Ordinance for the first time 
since its promulgation, His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the 
European Association said: “| did not make use of the special 
powers vested in me as Governor-General to issue an Ordinance 
until every other avenue for dealing with terrorist activities had 
been thoroughly explored, tried, and found wanting.” 

Replying to the toast: “the Viceroy and the Governor-General,” 
proposed by Mr. H. W. Carr, H. E. the Viceroy after thanking 
them firat referred to the Services and the Lee Commission. He 
said :— 

The European Services. 


I believe that India in the future, even in the new circumstances 
now prevailing, will need in numerous directions assistance of the same 
character in development as that received by her from the Services 
in the past and I am confident that, given fair rates of emoluments 
and conditions of service which the orders of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment on the Lee Commission now secure, the work to be done in 
India in the future will make a no less strong appeal to the young 
men of Great Britain than it has in the past. I earnestly trust 
that in the immediate future the young men from the Universities and 
elsewhere will follow in the footsteps of their predecessors and carry 
on in the same fine spirit their great work for India and the Empire, 


The Bengal Ordinance 


As you may imagine, my thoughts have often during the past 
twelve months been directed towards Bengal and Calcutta. Lord 
Lytton and his Government have kept me in closo touch with the 
situation in Bengal and I have been able to appreciate to the full the 
many difficulties and problems that have confronted His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal in an unusual degree. Lord Lytton has explained 
very lucidly the situation which has arisen relating to the working 
of the Reformed constitution in Bengal and the Ministry, and the 
reasons for the action he has taken. I shall not dwell to-night on 
these questions, save to draw attention to certain salient features. 


Bengal has a Governor in Lord Lytton who has been animated through- 
out by a whole-hearted desire to give the fullest scope for the working 
of representative institutious in Bengal in the manner intended by the 
Imperial Parliament, and affording every opportunity for tho operation 
and development of the sense of responsibility. The response in some 
quarters has at times been depressing. Patience has often been sorely 
tried. There have been on occasions profound disappointments in the 
degree of co-operation received and the extent to which confidence can 
be reposed in the growth of the true gorse of responsibility. These 
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political manifestations have not been entirely confined to Bengal. 
They have also happened clsewhere. 

Nevertheless, in accordance with the policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, His Majesty's servants in India, I and the Government of India, 
Lord Lytton and the Government of Bengal, and Governors and Govern- 
ments elsewhere in India, will not permit ourselves to be deflected 
from our course. We shall not abate our efforts to develop self-govern- 
ing institutions, but shall continue along the road prescribed with a 
view to the progressive realivation of rosponsible self-government in 
British India as an integral part of the British Empire. In the 
criticism that may be passed now or hereafter on me or my Govern- 
ment there shall be no place for the charge or even a shadow of 
suggestion of lukewarmness on our part in the cause of the reforms. We 
remain whole-hearted in our ondeavours inspite of checks and obstruc- 
tions, and I know that Lord Lytton and his Government are of the 
game mind. 

Anarchical Organisations. 

Ii from one direction there have been obstacles to the smooth 
working of the reformed constitution in Bengal, from another source 
unfortunately a menace has appeared aiming at bringing the machinery 
itself to a standstill and at completely wrecking its power of motion. 
I need not dwell at length on the recent history of the organisation 
for violent and anarchical crime in Bengal or the deplorable loss of 
life and property they have caused in which Indians and Europeans, 
officials and private individuals were alike the victims. You have 
already heon mado familiar with the facts through the statements 
published by me at tho time of the promulgation by me of the Bongal 
Ordinance and subsequently by the Governor of Bengal. Lord Lytton 
in his recent speeches has stated the case with remarkable clearness 
and force. The oxistenco of these activities is now generally admitted 
and the objectivo of their aims is beyond controversy. ‘They are direct- 
ed towards bringing orderly Government to a standstill by a series of 
criminal outrages upon Government officials and at terrorising the public 
by a succession of violent crimes. It is indisputable that a primary 
function of Government in any country is to protect its officers in the 
execution of their lawful duties and to safeguard the lives, homes and 
property of its citizens. But while there is unanimity on these points 
and while condemnation of those criminal activities has been outspoken 
and almost universal, there has been criticism of the methods which I 
and my Government and the Governmevt of Bengal have been forced 
to adopt in order to carry out one of the chief and most important 
of the responsibilities of Government. 

I shall refer to-night to some aspects only of these criticism. There 
has been much public condemnation of these organisations for violent 
crimes and of their deeds but, at the same time, my action in issuing 
the ordinance has been condemned. Yet I have heen unable to find 
in the public statements of those who condemned both, any concrete 
suggestion of utility as to how the activitios of these violeut organisa- 
tions, admittedly directed against orderly government and the lives and 
property of citizens, are to be checked and punished and what effective 
steps, other than the action taken by me and for which I accept the 
full responsibility, could have been adopted. We cannot shut our eyes 
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to facts. We cannot stand by and merely wail and wring our hands 
while law and order founder in the flood. Condemnation of violation 
of the code of civilisation is not of itself sufficient. If civilisation is to 
live, its code must be upheld and its sanctity must be vindicated. It is true 
that the suggestion has been made that if a political panacea acceptable to a 
particular political party was adopted, violent crime would instantlv cease. 
First, it may be questioned whether there is any solid grouud for this sugges- 
tion. According to my information the aims and methods of those wedded to 
crime and violence are essentially different from those of political parties 
generally in India. I credit the latter with constructive aspirations, although 
I may not always agree with them. According to their declarations of policy 
they desire in different ways to follow methods of which humanity and 
civilisation will not disapprove. But the terrorists have never concealed 
an essentially different and sinister objective, the desire to destroy socioty 
and government and to produce chaos by the desperates methods of 
crime, murder and anarchy. It is idlo to suppose that any _ political 
remedy will stay the progress of this malignant malady, if it procasds 
unchecked. It is bound in its course to involve and dostroy evon 
political parties themselves as now undorstood and constituted. It is 
difficult to conceive the effect those responsible for those oviminal or- 
ganisations can hope to achieve. Further I am unable to follow the 
minds of those who suggest that the Government should give way to 
terrorism by making concessions of a drastic character notwithstanding 
that political agitation and argument have failed to convince the respon- 
sible authorities of their wisdom or justice. It is, I hops, unnoexssary 
to emphasise that in no circumstances would wo permit oursealv's to 
be influenced in the faintest degree by methods of this character to 
a policy which had not our approval upon its merits. 


My whole life and training have tended to imbue me with oxtreme 
reluctance to resort to special legislation or arming the executive 
authority with emergency or summary powers over and above those 
vested in them by the ordinary law, except in the face of sheer neces- 
sity. You miy be assured that I did not make use of the special 
powers vested in me as Governor-General of issuing an ordinance, until 
every other avenue for dealing with these activities as dangerous not 
only to Bengal but to the whole of India had been thoroughly explored, 
tried and found ineffective. Under the constitution of India the respon- 
sibility of promulgating exceptional moasures to meet exceptional dangers 
rests upon the Governor-General. He must not in my judgment act 
merely upon the request or information or advice of another Govern- 
ment or of a Governor, however high the value the Governor-General 
sets upon their opinions. He must satisfy himself by every means in 
his power of the emergency and of the necessity for use of his special 
powers, but when once he is convinced itis his duty to take action. The 
ordinance was only issued when I was satisfied of the magnitude and 
urgency of the crisis and of the widespread character of the organisa- 
tion and when it was clear that all the other methods which my 
Government and the Government of Bengal had tried for some time 
past had not succeeded in checking their activities. 

IT have seen it suggested that the issue of the ordinance was kept 
back until the Indian Legislature had, been prorogued. There is no 
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foundation for this suggestion. When the season ended in September 
last, the case was not complete for the issue of an ordinance. The 
situation was still under examination. The greatest care was being 
exercised to ascertain all the facts and their significance and to discuss 
all possible administrative measures for the prevention of violent crime. 
When at the ond of October, I was satisfied that the ordinary law was 
inadequate and in some aspects impotent to meet the altogether exceptional 
crisis, I promulgated the ordinance. In case of misapprehension let me 
add what must be self-evident. Once the existence of the emergency 
had been established, it became imperative to take action without inform- 
ing malefactors of the intended step by public statement and discussion. 
I made clear in my published statement that my action was immediately 
necessary but it provided merely a temporary remedy to meet the 
requirements of the moment. As you have been made aware by Lord 
Lytton, the Bengal Legislature will shortly be summoned to consider 
the more permanent steps needed to control and prevent violent crime 
in Bengal and the necessary legislative measures are already under 
consideration of the Government of Bengal. The representatives of the 
people of Bengal will accordingly have the opportunity of considering 
the measures required to eradicate this menace from their province. I 
trust that in their deliberations they will fully bear in miud the 
supreme necessity for the maintenance of law and order and the safe- 
guarding of life and home and property in the Presidency and the 
responsibility towards their fellowmen which lies upon them. 


The Swaraj Party. 


It has also been alleged that the ordinance is a measure directed 
against the Swaraj Party and = specially devised for their destruction. 
Those who have made this charge must be under some misapprehension. 
They cannot have devoted any study to the measure, and have given 
expression to a wholly inacurate statement. There is not the slightest 
foundation for it. On the contrary, the greatest care has been directed 
to confine the operation of the Ordinance to the prevention of violent 
crime and to dealing only with individuals and organisations engaged 
in preparations and plans for violeut criminal outrages. Peaceful citizens 
and those who hold aloof from such connections have nothing to 
apprehend from the measure. They may pursue their avocations without 
fear. Political parties cannot in any way fall within its scope, if, as I 
assume, they refrain from association with criminal conspiracy with the 
object of terrorism. I am_ confident that any political party in India 
which has the welfare of India at heart and knows the facts as I know 
them, and as they are generally known to those who have studied them, 
will disclaim any common ground of sympathy or any common ground of 
activity for the terrrorist movement. 


Concluding his speech the Viceroy said :— 

Here I must leave the subject which has already formed the theme 
of several notable speeches by Lord Lytton, who has dealt with all 
its phases and with complete understanding of the situation. From the 
position I occupy as Governor General I am bound to survey the 
ground with a wider horizon than that of Bengal. Highly important 
as the Presidency is, the reactions upon India generally have been 
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throughout rresent to my mind. No relevant factor has to my know- 
ledge been left out of consideration. My conclusions have been formed 
neither in haste nor with narrow vision. I became convinced that 
action was imperatively required and I trust that it will prevail over 
the forces of violent crime and terrorism. I know that my Govern- 
ment and the Government of Bengal can count in the fullest degree 
on the European community for support in this and in all measures 
directed to preserve the stability of the Government and the tranquil- 
lity of the country. Your Association has in the clearest terms expressed 
its views and I am grateful for its support. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee. 


Referring next to the Reforms Enquiry Committee His Excellency 
said :— 

I must not attempt to forecast the recommendations which we may 
make to His Majesty's Government. Let me, however, draw attention 
to an important aspect of the situation which should always be borne 
in mind. His Majesty's Government in 1919 laid down and announced 
a policy as regards India which had been agreed to by all political 
parties in England. There has been no change in that policy. Perhaps 
the best testimony is that during the period of my office of over three 
and a half years I have acted with five different Governments of His 
Majesty—with Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and again Mr. Baldwin, respectively—and the funda- 
mental policy of the Reforms in India has throughout remained 
unaltered. My Government and the Provincial Governments are entrusted 
with the responsibility of carrying that policy into execution. If anything 
Operates to interfere with its processes or obstructs its working smoothly, 
my Government would deem it right to inquire into the matter. It 
was with this end in view and with the approval of His Majesty's 
Government, as then constituted, that we took action and appointed a 
Committee to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for any difficulties or defects found to exist as a_ result 
of the inquiry. It was not our purpose to propose a new policy to 
His Majesty’s Government but to indicate with reference to the work- 
ing of the Reforms any remedies required, consistent with the structure, 
policy and purpose of the Act. Steps travelling further belong to a 
different category. The time and manner of taking any such steps 
are matters which can only be determined by the British Parliament. 
The factors which will guide Parliament have been stated in the 
preamble of the Act and they include the oonsideration of thoee 
very points on which your Association in the letter I have mentioned 
appears to be under some apprehension. You may, therefore, rest assured 
that when the time comes they will be very fully oxamined. 


It is profoundly to be regretted that many Indian politicians and 
leaders of thought seem to ettach little or no importance to the neces- 
sity of affording testimony to Britain of that co-operation and goodwill 
alluded to by you and the absence of which you deplore. I lament 
the fact, but unfortunately I oannot altogether refute your observations. 
It is difficult to understand the purpose of those who, according to 
their protestations, seek the advancement of India and yet seem to 
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often to revel in attacking the British people and imputing evil motives 
to them in relation to India. I am well aware that these utterances 
do not truly represent Indian opinion, for my experience in India has 
taught me that there is a wealth of real loyalty and trust in the 
British Government which animates vast numbers of the people of India. 
But yet by the reiteration of those utterances, attention is attracted 
to them out of proportion to their just value; they make an unhappy 
impression and are frequently followed by what I conceive to be unwise 
action. They tend to check and counteract the efforts of all those 
thinking men in India and Britain whose purpose it is to help India to 
greater destinies and to her ultimate goal. For years it has been the 
aim of the British Government to spread education, to widen the 
bounds of understanding and self-respect, to improve the material con- 
dition of the people of India, to enlarge capacity and to foster the 
sense of responsibility and pride in stable government. It has been 
the hope of the British people that by stages India might advance to 
the realisation of responsible self-government within the Empire. Nor, 
if I have read India’s aspirations aright, has she any other aim. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that better counsels may yet prevail and that 
there may be greater unity of effort in India to bring the Indian and 
British peoples into closer and more harmonious relations to the end 
that India may reap the advantage of Britain's sympathetic efforts for 
India's welfare and happiness and that Britain and India may march 
forward, hand in hand, to the consummation of their ideal of a 
prosperous and contented India with responsible self-government, taking 
her stand proudly and determinedly among the great commonwealth of 
nations called the British Empire. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 
CALCUTTA—16TH DECEMBER 1924 


On Deo. 15th the Viceroy opened the Annual Session of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce. The Governor of Bengal, Sir Charleg 
Innes, Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. A. C. Chatterjee and several other dis- 
tinguished visitors attended. Excepting the Ceylon, Northern India and 
Tellicherry Chambers of Commerce, all the other Chambers were 
represented at the Conference. 


The following delegates attended :— 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce —Mr, William ©. Curne ML.O., President, Mr. 
Kenneth Campbell, Mr. R. N, Band M.L.C., Sir Willoughby Carey ML.C., Messrs. 
J. B Crichton, H 0. Edmondson, B, E. G. Eddis M.L.C,, Colonel G. R. Hearn 
D.80, Mr. F. V. Rushforth, Messrs, S, A, Skinner M.L.C, J. A. Tassie and 
L, 8. Taylor. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce.—Messrs, L. 8, Hudeon MLC, and Mr, C, B. 
Saye, 

Burma Chamber of Commerce,-Mr. D E G. Eddies MLO, 

Calicut Chamber of Commerce.—Sir James Simpson M.L.C. 

Chittagong Chamber of Commeice.—Mr A. BR, Lewhman Y. D., Rai Upendra 
Lal Roy Bahadur. 


Cocanada Chamber of Commerce,—Vr C, Hodding. 

Cochin Chamber ot Commeice,~Sir James Simpson M.L,C. 

Coimbator Chamber of Commerce.—Mi1. G@ W, Chambers, 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce,—Mr H GQ. Houghton. 

Madras Chambe: of Commerce,—‘Sir James Simpson MLC, Mr, G@, W. Chambers. 

Naraingunge Chamber of Commerce—Mi, J A, Deluwle M.LC, 

Punjab (hamber of Commerce.—Mr fP, Mukherjee 

Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce,—Mr, J. J, Flockhart, 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce.—Mr. 8, H Taylor, Sir Thomas Smith, 
M,LC., Mr, J. @ Ryan. 


H. E Lord Reading, in opening the Conference, said :— 


It is a great pleasure to me, as I know it is also to Lord Lytton, 
to be present at your annual meeting to day. I know that the mem- 
bers of my Government also greatly appreciate the opportunities given 
by this annual gathering of the representatives of the various Chambers 
and discussing with them those interests which are alike of such import- 
ance to the members of the Chambers and to the commercial prosperity 
of India. Two years have passed since I last had the pleasure of 
meeting the members of the Associated Chambers of Commerce and of 
addressing you at your annual meeting. Last year in December, when 
your annual meeting was being held in Bombay, I was touring in 
Southern India. Nevertheless I was not entirely shut off from questions 
of concern to you as the Madras Chamber of Commerce presented me 
with an address on commercial subjects to which I had the pleasure 
of replying a little later. I concluded that tour with a visit to Burma, 
and I gained some first-hand experience of its great wealth of natural 
products and resources. I also had the opportunity of seeing Rangoon, 
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which has grown up and developed within the memory of the present 
generation in a marvellously short space of time to rank among the 
important ports and commercial centres of the Empire. 


Trade Prospects. 


When I last addressed you I made some observations regarding the 
economic situation and trade prospects. You no doubt felt at the time 
that my remarks were, generally speaking, not of a very cheering 
nature, and were only occasionally enlivened by a very strictly guarded 
vein of optimism. The shadow of the upheaval of the Great War was 
then still lying over India. Trade was dull and the future appeared 
uncertain. Nevertheless, I discussed at the time some satisfactory features 
in the situation which emboldened me to entertain hopes for the future, 
and I was able to perceive some rays of light from the coming dawn 
beginning to illuminate the general darkness and obscurity of the outlook. 
I am glad that these anticipations have been more than realized. Since then 
there has been steady progress towards a return to normal conditions. 
The steady revival of trade has been a source of great gratification 
to me. 

In the first six months of 1922, India’s imports were Rs. 111 crores 
and her exports Rs, 142 crores, making a total of Rs. 253 crores. The 
figures for the corresponding period in the present year are Rs. 123, 
Re. 169 and Rs. 292 crores respectively. ‘The total sea-borne trade of 
India is greater for the first six months of the present year by Rs. 18 
crores than it was for the same period last year and exceeds the 
figure for this period in 1922 by Rs. 39 crores. This is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Turning to internal trade, I find the same signs of prosperity: 
The increase of Rs. 4$ crores in our gross railway receipts as compared 
with last year indicates a general revival of activity and prosperity. 
The general improvement is reflected in the fact that my Government 
were able to present a balanced Budget last year. It is too early to 
forecast the coming Budget, but without undue optimism, I may observe 
that crop prospects at the moment are generally good and that the 
omens are favourable. 


As I am speaking in Calcutta, let me dwell for a moment upon 
the industries of special interest to Calcutta. Though jute mills are 
still working short time, I understand the industry is passing through 
a period of quite exceptional prosperity. Tea has made a dramatic 
recovery. In 1920 the tea trade touched the depths of a period of 
deep depression. It has, however, risen again to the surface and is 
now basking in the sunshine of abundant prosperity. I cannot too 
highly commend the grit and courage of those connected with the 
industry who have brought it through the bad times to the good. 
Coal is not for the moment, unfortunately, in as flourishing a condition. 
The difficulty is no longer one of inadequate transport facilities, but is 
connected with a slackness of demand for the supply. It is hoped that 
the Coal Committee which is now investigating this question, among 
others, will be able to suggest a method by which the export coal 
markets may be recovered. During my stay in Calcutta on this occasion 
I am glad to say that I have been able to pay a visit to the coal- 
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fields* and I was greatly interested in all I saw and impressed with the 
progress in organisation and development achieved. I am now in a 
better position to visualise the problems connected with an industry 
which will always command my attention and sympathy. 


Exchange and Currency 


On the subject of exchange and currency I know you will not 
expect me to say much. There are hopeful signs in Europe today of 
economic convalescence, and the time seems at last to be drawing near 
when the more stable currencies of the world will once again bear a 
fixed relation to gold, and when India, too, may hope to see an end 
of the period of wide fluctuations in exchange. But that time has not 
yet arrived, and until we can say with confidence that the time for 
action has come, it is, 1 think, desirable that India’s currency policy 
should remain a policy of watchfulness, and that no final commitments 
should be entered into. I am watching the movements of the money 
markets and exchanges of the world closely, in order that the right 
moment may not be missed by India. Meanwhile, in India itself I am 
endeavouring so to manage our currency situation during the period of 
transition, with the able assistance of my Finance Member, that we may 
avoid, on the one hand, all risks of relapse in the direction of inflation, 
and, on the other hand, meet all reasonablo demands for currency during 
the busy season. I have reason to feel hopeful that we may be able 
to win through the winter and spring of 1924-25, under conditions of 
somewhat less acute stringency in the money market than prevailed a 
year ago. Apart from the special provisions for the issue of emergency 
currency which were provided by the Paper Currency Act of 1923, the 
Government of India are ready to use to the full their powers to issue 
additional currency against sterling securities purchased for the Paper 
Currency Reserve, so long as exchange shows resonable strength. We 
have already issued Rs. 3 crores of additional currency under those 
powers during the past two months. Further, the Government intend 
to propose legislation next session in Delhi to extend those powers in 
order that there may be no doubt of their ability to meet all legitimate 
demands, should the season be a specially busy one and the demand 
for circulation in India particularly active. I am happy to see in the 
increased confidence which is manifesting itsolf in business and commer 
cial circles a proof that they appreciate the action which the Government 
have taken, and are taking, in this difficult sphere. 


Steel Protection Act 


Your Chambers naturally take a direct interest in fiscal questions. 
The most important measure of this kind which has been passed since 
I last addressed you is the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. It was 
based on the very careful and able investigation into the conditions of 
the industry conducted by the Tarff Board. Its effect was to impose 
heavy protective duties, but the protection which the Act was destined 
to afford has subsequently proved ineffective, mainly owing to the rapid 
and marked fall in the prices of Continental steel. The Tariff Board 
in consequence have made further investigations, and, as you are aware, 
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the Dhanbad District, 
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my Government has now accepted their finding that a further measure 
of protection is required. My Government has published a resolution 
setting forth its conclusions and proposals. The latter take the form of 
bounties in lieu of additional duties, and will be placed before the 
Legislative Assembly next month. I earnestly hope that the liberal 
measure of assistance we propose will ensure the prosperous progress of 
the stee] industry in future. 

As regards Protection generally, let me remove any doubts which 
may oxist as regards the position. My Government steadfastly adhere 
to the policy we adopted and announced when we accepted the main 
recommendation of the Fiscal Commission Report. There is no question 
of a wholesale adoption of indiscriminate Protection. Every industry that 
demands protection is required to prove its case in public before an 
impartial board. So far, the results of this policy have been gratifying. 
The applications for protection have not been unduly numerous, and 
there are signs that the careful and reasoned examination of each case 
by the Board is having a real educative effect. Protection is no longer 
loosely regarded in India as an abstract proposition, easy of application 
to every case and as a panacea for all kinds of economic difficulties, 
and the thinking public in India have begun to look at it in the right 
light, to treat it as a strictly practical question, and to realise that its 
application in any case can only be justified by the strict merits of the 
case itself. 

Separation of Railway Finance. 

Another important change of interest to your Chambers relates to 
the soparation of railway finance. I have little to add to the observa- 
tions 1 made on the subject to the Railway Conference at Simla. I 
believe the decision arrived at represented a fair solution, and I am 
confident that it will rosult in benefit both to the railways and those 
who use them. It is not easy to hold the balance evenly between the 
claim of the general taxpayer and railway interests, but there is no 
doubt that under the previous system, where railway earnings went into 
the general exchequer and money for railways was voted each year, 
the railways were crippled in development and there was little incen- 
tive for initiative, improvement or economy in working. It was clear 
that communications were unduly taxed to swell receipts from general 
revenues. I am satisfied that under the new system sufficient control 
is maintained, and the State will continue to receive a fair and stable 
return on the money invested in railways, while at the same time the 
Tailways have real incentive to work on economic, efficient and com- 
mercial lines. 

Vizagapatam Harbour Scheme. 

A perusal of your agenda tempts me to wander off into many 
interesting subjects, but time will not permit of these digressions and 
I shall content myself with a brief reference to one or two points on 
which I may be able to add to the information available upon some 
of the topics before discussion takes place. My Government regards the 
Vizagapatam harbour scheme as a scheme of first importance. At present 
there is no harbour for ocean-going steamers on the 900 miles of the 
east coast of India which separates Calcutta from Madras. There has 
been delay in completing the examination of the scheme, because it was 
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inextricably bound up with the question of a new line of railway from 
Raipur to Vizianagram. The port could be of little use unless the 
railway was built, and the railway would not pay its way without the 
port. The examination of these connecting problems have, however, 
now been completed, and proposals have been formulated which will 
shortly be referred to the Secretary of State. 


Trades Union Legislation. 


Two items on the agenda refer to legislation regarding trades union 
and trades disputs. As regards the former Bill, the position is that 
after consultation with local Governments, my Government have reached 
provisional conclusions which have been embodied in a Bill. The Bill 
has been published and circulated with an explanatory lotter, and it is 
intended to introduce it with such modifications as may appear desirable 
in the light of criticism received, in tho ensuing Delhi session of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Bill provides for taking simple steps to 
recognise the right of association among workers, and to give associa- 
tion of this character a definite legal status. The Bill may bo considered 
in some quarters as premature, but thoro is obviously something to be 
said for taking preliminary measures at tho outset to deal with the 
trades union movement in India on sound lines. The movement can 
hardly fail to assume importance inthe future. Your Associated Chambers 
were in favour of Government taking up the question of preventing 
trade disputes simultaneously with any legislation relating to trades unions. 
The provisional conclusions of my Government as regards trade disputes 
have also been embodied in a Bill which has heon published and cir- 
culated with an explanatory letter to invite criticism. From the opinions 
received up to now, it appears that the provisions of the Trades Union 
Bill have received a considerable measure of approval, but some criti- 
cisms have been directed against several of the clauses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill, particularly those in relation to strikes in the utility 
services. Let me make it clear that the views of my Government as 
expressed in those Bills are tentative only, and my Government will 
welcome criticisms and suggestions for improvement and aro prepared to 
make such changes in these Bills as may appear desirable in the light 
of the comments received. 


Stores Purchase. 


As regards stores purchase, let me assure you that my Government 
have not dismissed from consideration the resolutions which the Asso- 
ciated Chambers and the Legislative Assembly passed on the subject, 
but are carefully examining at the present moment the changes in the 
directions advocated by the resolutions which they would be justified in 
commending to the Secretary of State. You are aware that it is parti- 
cularly necessary in this case to be sure of the ground before changes 
can be proposed. Since these resolutions were passed the new Stores 
Purchase Rules have been promulgated. You will have observed that 
these rules to some extent liberalise the system of stores purchase, 
more particularly by enabling the purchase, of plant and machinery from 
branches and technical agents in India of approved manufacturing firms else- 
where. In the matter of policy, this is a step in the direction to which 
the resolutions pointed. I have been somewhat disappointed as regards 
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the delay in the revisiot. of the insurance law in India. The draft 
Bill which was intended to regulate all forms of insurance in India 
has been ready for some time, but my Government, after its preparation, 
received information that the Board of Trade had appointed an expert 
committee in England to consider the English Assurance Act on which 
our law in India is based, and to report what alterations are required 
to brivg it into accord with modern requirements. It is obvious that 
my Government must await the results of the expert examinations now 
being conducted in England before proceeding with our Bill. 

If in this direction I must bo content to mark time, I am_ glad 
to be able to inform yon that the Civil Justice Committee, which 
was appointed in February last as a result of certain observations 
made by mo at you annual meeting two years ago, have completed 
their enquiry, and Mr. Justice Ranken hopes to be able to present 
their report, which will deal in particular with the machinery for 
commercial suits, before the end of the year. I cannot too highly 
commend the care and expedition which have marked the labours of 
this Committee. 

Revision of Shipping Laws. 


I know that your Chambers consider the question of ports shipping 
to be of first importance. You will have observed that my Govern- 
ment has recently held a conference on the subject. There has been 
some misconception as to the scope of that conference. Let me make 
it clear that tho conference was only a preliminary conference regarding 
this vory difficult and important subject. My Government is engaged 
on overhauling the merchwut shipping law in India much of which 
dates toa poriod anterior to 1817 and is in some respects, as you are 
aware, out of date and sadly in need of amendment. There is, in 
addition, the question of the connection of the Central Government 
with the direct administration of navigation ports, shipping and port 
trusts, and tho method by which these matters can be controlled and 
administered. Future development and improvement must largely depend 
for its success on the establishment of clear and _ well-defined system 
of administration and recognition of spheres of responsibility before 
constructive changes could be devised. It was necessary to explore 
these difficult subjects to clear up misunderstandings and to arrive at 
some provisional conclusions in discusrion with provincial representatives. 
By this means alone could the useful work of revision of our shipping 
laws proceed. The result of the preliminary conference, I am glad to 
say, has been satisfactory, and several misconceptions have been removed 
and a clearer vision of the main principle involved has been obtained. My 
Government is now in a position to be able to begin to formulate concrete 
proposals. I need searcely add that when proposals have been formulated, 
the local Governmems and commercial communities will be given the fullest 
opportunity for examination, criticism and suggestion. 

Political Situation. 

I do not propose to dwell on the political situation in India to-day 
as I have already spoken on the subject at length since my arrival in 
Calcutta a week ago. To what I have said I need only add that I am 
confident that in the main object the Government have in view they 
have the firm support of the commercial communities in India. Commerce 
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best thrives under conditions where there is external and internal peace, 
whore there is respect for law and order, where the Government receives 
support from its citizens in the discharge of its primary duties and 
functions, where there is steady normal and material progress among the 
people, where the nation grows in unity and self-respect and where, in 
consequence, the good name of a country stands high in the ostimation 
of its neighbours. Anything that may occur to give a set back to the 
establishment and maintenance of these conditions threatens the very life 
of commerce, and destroys the delicate fabric of credit and trust with 
which all commerce is interwoven. 


I have spoken to-day of a trade revival. I have dwelt on tho hopes 
for a period of commercial activity to which the commercial communities, 
the Government and the country alike eagerly look forward. I earnestly 
trust that the cloud of unrest may arise to obscure that horizon towards 
which we have turned our eyes, and that all classes in the country will 
unite to strive for poaceful and constitutional progress in India, and 
for the development of those great natural resources with which 
India, among the countries of the Iimpire, has been so abundantly 
endowed. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce after tho Viceroys Address. 


1. On Currency Policy. 


Oue of the resolutions moved by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
considered the present arrangement for the supply of currency in India 
inadequate and urged the Government of India to take steps to provide 
for such permanent increase as might be necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the country. 


In moving the resolution Mr. F. V. Rushforth said:—The question 
remains: What can be done with regard to currency under existing 
conditions? Currency can be obtained only in exchange for gold at 
Currency Offices, an obviously ineffective source of supply, or by Gov- 
ernment issuing rupees against their own or sterling securities. These 
are, of course, apart from the provision of emergency currency with 
which we have nothing to say at the present time. Unless, therefore, 
Government choose to issue rupees the country can only obtain them by 
taking them from the Imperial Bank, which has actually been happening 
and which, if the process continues, may have disastrous consequences. 
It has recently been stated in the Press that the Government are con- 
templating the issue of a Currency Bill. It is clear that the initiative 
for the creation of currency must come from Government and the Bengal 
Chamber do not wish to make any definite suggestions as to methods, 
which may have to be varied from time to time to suit changing condi- 
tions. We are aware that an unscrupulous Government might abuse 
the powers to create money and that a mere increase of currency, which 
is not justified by conditions generally, would only result in a depreciation 
of the currency. 
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2. The Stores Purchase System. 
Mr. S. A. Skinner moved :— 


“That the present system under which stores are purchased for 
Government requirements in India by the Indian Stores Department and 
other purchasing authorities and in the United Kingdom by the Director 
General of Stores is not in the best interest of the country; that for 
it there should be substituted a system of rupee tender in India for 
delivery in India with the publication of the results in every case; and 
that this system should be administered exclusively by the Indian Stores 
Department and other purchasing authorities in India, where arrange- 
ments should be made for the requisite test and inspection of the goods 
purchased and paymont therofor.” 

This was the same resolution as that adopted last year by the As- 
sociation at Bombay. 


3. Coal Committee's Inquiry. 
Sir Thomas Smith moved :— 


“That in the opinion of this Association the terms of reference to 
the Coal Committee now sitting are inadequate in their scope and that 
they ignore the interests of coal users in India. This Association there- 
fore strongly urges on Government the necessity for supplementing the 
present inquiry by a direction that the Coal Committee shall consider 
the steps to be taken to secure an adequate supply of coal for the 
needs of the industries established in the country, including the possi- 
bility of reducing railway freights in respect of long-distance industrial 
centres. ’ 


4. Negotiable Instruments Act. 
Mr. L. S. Hudson moved :— 


“That having regard to the docision delivered on August 18, 1924» 
by the Appeal Bonch of the Bombay High Court, this Association requests 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to get the Negotiable 
Instruments Act 188! amended by the Legislature in such a manner 
that it will give effect to the ordinary commercial practice of treating 
bearer drafts, hundies and cheques as negotiable by delivery in all 
circumstances, irrespective of any endorsements that may be made 
thereon.” 


5. Customs Duty on Government Stores. 
Mr. S. H. Taylor moved :— 


“(a) That in the opinion of this Association the notification issued by 
Government on July 10, 1924, in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 23 of the Sea Customs Act, and exempting from import duty 
certain articles of military use, tends to defeat the purposes of the 
undertaking given by Government to this Association, and to the public, 
that Government stores would be treated for Customs purposes like any 
other imports, (b) That in the opinion of this Association the exercise 
of powers under section 23 of the Sea Customs Act should, in future, 
be severely curtailed and in practice be strictly limited to articles such 
as military arms and ammunition, the production and supply of which 
are the monopoly of Government. ” 
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6. Vizagapatam Harbour. 


Sir James Simpson moved :— 

“That this Association views with concern the lack of progress in 
the project for the construction of the Harbour at Vizagapatam and the 
inter-dependent Railway connection to Raipur and urgos that Govern- 
ment will have the work of construction commenced without further 
delay or a statement issued explaining the causo of delay. ” 


7. Indian Income Tax Act. 


Mr. Kenneth Campbell moved :—“ That a roprosentation be forthwith 
made by this Association to the Governmont of India with the object 
of bringing about such an amendment of tho law as may be necessary 
in o1der to admit of appeals to the Privy Counoil against the decisions 
of the Indian High Courts on matters roforred to thom under section 66 
of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922. ” 

8. Tho Telegraph Service. 


Mr. H. G. Houghton moved :—“ That this Association desires to bring 
to the notice of Government that:—(a) the inland telegraphs havo not 
yot re-attained their pre-war reliability and rapidity, much less made 
the improvement in transmission and delivery that the public might 
reasonably expect to-day; (b) that in view of the high cost of messages 
(express messages alone performing true telographic functions) improve- 
ments in all respects should be financially possible; (c) and that special 
measures should be immediately taken for such purpose. ” 


9. Customs Administration. 


Mr. Kenneth Campbell moved : —‘‘ This Association recommonds that in 
view of the heavy import duties which now prevail, an immediate in- 
vestigation should be made into the Customs Dopartment with a view 
to the employment of a more highly qualified staff.” 


10. Postage Rates. 

Sir James Simpson moved :—‘ This Association invites the attontion of 
Government to the high rates of postage now current in India. Should 
it not be possible to reduce inland rates, having regard to the fact that 
postage from England to India is three half pence as against 2 annas 
from India to England, it is strongly urged that the Indian rates be 
brought into line. It is further pointed out that tho minimum foreign 
postage rate from India has been increased from 2$ annas to 3 annas 
which is excessive. ” 


11. Construction of Feeder Lines. 


Mr. H. G. Houghton moved:—* This Association views with concern 
the position of uncertainty which exists in regard to the attitude of 
Government towards the construction of feeder lines of railway by private 
enterprise and urges that a definite decision be arrived at as soon as 
possible. In this connection, this Association places on record its opinion 
that the development of the country should be the first consideration 
and that if private enterprise puts forward sound schemes which 
Government do not propose to undertake without delay, private enterprise 
should be allowed to carry them out and be given every possible 
facility and inducement to do so.” 
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12. Foreign Cables. 


Mr. J. A. Tassie moved :—“That in the opinion of this Association 
the system whereby foreign urgent cables are charged at triple rates 
imposes a serious disability on the commercial community ; that this is 
a disability which ought, in the interests of trade and commerce, to be 
removed at tho earliest possible moment; and that this Association 
accordingly resolves strongly to urge the Government of India to press 
for the immediate and universal abolition of the system.” 


The meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce resumed its 
sitting on tho 16th. Decembor. Mr. W. C. Currie, President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commorco, presided. 


13. Workmen’s Compensation. 


Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bengal Chamber moved: 
“That this Association accepts the principle of development on sound 
and healthy lines of trade unionism in India, and that with this end 
in view it supports the legislative proposals of the Government of 
India, subject to the following qualifications, namely, that registration 
should be compulsorily enforced in respect of every trade union, that 
political purposes should be definitely excluded from the scope of the 
activities of every union, that picketing should be declared to bo illegal 
and that no immunity should be afforded to unions to relieve them of 
collective responsibility for acts committed by their members as contom- 
plated in Sub-Section If of Section 17 of the draft Bill.” 

Ho said that gouuine combinations of workers, formed with the object of 
advancing tho prosperity of the workers and not with the object of creating 
discord, would be wolcomed hy most employers of labour. Unless roegis- 
tration was made compulsory very few unions would register, and the 
existing state of affairs would continue and so the main object of the 
Bill would not be attained. Unregistered trade unions in this country 
might easily resolve thomselves into wuothing short of organisations of 
agitators for political onds. 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjoe said the Government had invited the opinions 
of public bodies and would proceed very soon to consider them. As 
usual the Government would attach very high importance to the 
Opinions expressed by commercial bodies and industrial associations, and 
particularly by that association. 


5. Workmen’s Compensation 

Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bengal Chamber moved :— 

‘Having regard to the itom on the agenda for the International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva in 1925 with reference to 
workmens compensation, insurance, and the questionnaire issued by the 
International Labour Board to Governments throughout the world which 
indicates an intention to attempt to standardise the general principles 
and fundamental provisions of legislation relative to workmen's compen- 
sation, this Association resolves to take steps to give expression to its 
Opinion that, so far as India is concerned, the proposed standardisation 
would be promature and inappropriate. Premature because legislation 
awarding compensation for injuries from industrial accidents was first 
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introduced into India in July 1924 and is now in a probationary stage 
only, and inappropiiate because the industri:l ani social conditions of 
the Indian woikmen are of necessity, and in tho interests of then wel 
fare, difforent in i1elevant and important respects from those of persons 
similarly engaged in other countries ” 


15. Admuimstration of Indian Ports 


Sir Willoughby Carey on behilf of the Bengal Chamber moved — 

“That this Association accepts the principle of centralisinz the ad 
nunistration of Indian poits, in so fai as rogards the broad questions of 
policy, but that 16 disapproves of any attempt being made by the cential 
authority to interfere with the detuls of port administration, for the 
reason that such would be ceitain to lead to inefficioncy in poit work 
ing and to delays in the despatch of ordinary business, 1nd that it 15 
strongly of opimon that cont:1l control of poits should be vested in 
an adequately organised Marine Department of the Government of India ” 


16. Railway Fieight on Coal 


M: P. Mookerjee of the Punjab Chimhe: moved — 

“That in view of the fact that tho present hizh rate of 1ulwiy 
freight on coal pirejndicially «fects tho maintenance snd developmont of 
industiial concerns in Northern Indi1 and those situated vt 1 great dis 
tance fiom the Bengal and Bihar coal fields, this Association strongly 
urges the Government of India to trike immediite iction§ substantially 
to 1educe the 1ailway freight on coal carried over long distsnces” 


17. Reference to Government 


Sir James Simpson on behalf of the Madras Chambe: moved — 

“That this Association invites the attention of the Gove:nment to the 
very imadequate time allowed to the Chambers of Commerce and othe 
public bodies fo: an expression of opinion on questions of great public 
importance referred to them In several recent instances the time 
allowed for submission of teplies has heen insufficient to enable the 
considered opimion of members to be taken o1 subjects discussed 11 
the meeting 

The Hon. Sn Chailes Innes said thit the wishos of tho Associa 
tion, 1s set out m the resolution, would be met as fu as. practicuble 

When the Conference reassombled afte: lunch, Si Frede:ick Whyte 
communicated on behilf of the Viceroy, an appeal to del with tho 
problem of leprosy m India 

The Conference passed resolutions disypproving of the revised picking 
conditions on Indian rulways) wd urgmg that representitions be made 
hy the Governmont of India to the Colomal Offics, whereby tho present 
regulations necessitating the purchase of public requirements fo: fhis 
Majesty's Crown Colomes throuzh Crown Agents in London he so modified 
that the Colomes would be freso to purchase thor t1equirements either 
i then local mirket o1: abroid 1s wis the case until the yew 1905 

The Confeience then dissolved 


Pioposed Tiades Disputes Legislation 


Sir Willoughby Carey on behalf of the Bongil Chamber movod the 
following resolution, but it was subsequently withdiawn at the request 
of the Hon M1 A C Chatterjee 
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‘That in view of the present undeveloped state of trade unionism 
in India, and of the consequent difficulty of onforcing awards in trade 
disputes, it is, im the opinion of this Association, promature for the 
Government of India to undortako logislation on the lines of their 
proposed Trade Disputes Bill.” 

Mr. L. 5. Hudson and Sir Thomas Smith supported the resolution 
on behalf of the Bombay and Uppor India Chambers respectively. 

The Hon. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee said that when he saw this 
resolution he thought it unkind of tho Associated Chambers to take 
Government to task for doing what the Associated Chambers insisted 
on their doing, The Bill might be a bad Bill but the Government 
had done their very best to comply with tho request of the Associated 
Chambers, and in preparing it tho Government were «quite opon to 
argument with regard to the provisions of the Bill. 


CONGRESS & CONFERENCES 
1924 


The Indian National Congress 


BELGAUM—DECEMBER 1924 


The THIRTY-NINTH SESSION of the INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS was held at Belgaum on the 26TH DECEMBER 1924 with 
Mahatma Gandhi as the President It was ‘‘ par excellance” a Unity 
Congress which, coming after the Delht and Bombay Unity Conferences, 
sought to bring together the larger unity between all the _ political 
parties in the country. Invitations were sent to all the other parties, 
besides the Congress party, suggesting that for the sake of this umty 
they all should hold their annual Conferences at Belgaum. To this 
Dr Besant and the Non-Brahmans agreed, but the Liberals had already 
made arrangements complete at Lucknow. 


Before the actual sitting of the Congress on the 26th., preliminary 
meetings of the different partics in the Congress were called Informal 
Conferences were held amongst the No-Changers and Swarajists even so 
early as from the zoth Decembe: On that day M. Gandhi met the 
No changers and gauzed their fcecling on the Calcutta Pact which was 
going to be the one great subject at the forthcoming Congress 


This consultation with the No-Changers helped M Gandhi to ascer- 
tain the strength of his following in respect of the Khaddar programme 
Indeed throughout tbe conversations he placed the Charka 1n the fore- 
front aS ao answer both to his critics and sceptics But 1t was on the 
spinning franchise instead of the four anna franchise that the discus- 
sions mostly centred. Indeed, this was the point which M. Gandhi claimed 
as a set-off against his readiness to suspend the Non-co-opetation 
movement and the recognition of the Swarajists as Congressmen who 
could work in the Councils on behalf of the Congress. M Gandhi was 
reported to have declared before the No-changerg that the Spinning 
Franchise was his minimum demand and if this was not agreed to by all 
Congressmen, whether Swarajists or Non-Swarayjists, pro-Changers or 
No-Changers, then he would not lead the Congress. He believed that the 
Swarajists would themselves willingly spin at least 2,000 yards yarn each. 
Several delegate. questioned him on the language of the terms of his 
agreement with Messrs Das and Nehru over this question. But M Gandhi 
explained his interpretation of the Janguage and hoped that the words 
“unwillingness and inability’’ (in the case of exemptions) would not 
be taken advantage of to secure membership of the Congress On the 
whole, the Mahatma put in a vigorous defence of his position in respect of 
the franchise part of the Calcutta Agreement and was able to secure 
Support of nearly all those present at the discussion. When voting 
was tahen there were only about twelve dissentients among 200 
No-Changers to the franchise part of the Calcutta Pact. 


Sim lar was the voting im respect of the other parts of the agree- 
ment, namely, whether the Non-co-operation programme sbould be 
suspended and whetber the Swarajists should be an integral part of the 
Congress organisation M. Gandhi justified the necessity for these two 
conditions. Suspension of the movement started by him was necessary, 
he said, in order to concentrate people’s attention on the Spinning 
Programme, which was the only programme that would appeal to the 
masses He fpcrsonally was a_thorough-going Non-co-operator but 
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it was with a view not only to rivet people’s attention but also 
to bring about unity between the Swarajists and non-Swarayjists that 
be considered suspension of several forms of boycott contained in the 
Non-co-operation programme necessary. If any one could bring forward 
a better programme, then he would gladly support it. But, at present 
unity was essential, and this could best be achieved by suspending 
Non-co-operation. The boycott movement had done a lot of good and 
he did not consider that it had failed. But, he was sorry, success was not 
so great as he expected. Non-co-operation as a programme had not 
been abandoned; it was only to be suspended as a policy. He, 
therefore, asked tre No-Changers to support this part of the agreement 
as well, which they did. 


On the question of the Swarayists acting in the Councils and 
speaking on behalf of the Congress, several delegates raised an objec- 
tion. M. Gandhi while agreeing to the argument that the languare 
in the Pact was somewhat vague, urged that 1t need not deter them 
from accepting the terms. The Swarajists might be in the Councils 
speaking on behalf of the Congress, but they could not claim the 
consent of thc No-changers in their actions. He appealed to all those 
present not to divide the Congress on this question. Towards the 
close of the meeting M. Gandhi obtained signatures of practically all 
those present pledging that they would themselves spin. 


The A. I. C. C. Meeting. 


The newly constituted All-India Congress Committee met on the 
23rd December in the Subjects Committee Pandal, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, the outgoing President, presiding. There were about 150 mcmbers 
present and alarge number of visitors were also permitted to be present 
and watch the proceedings of the Committee, The report of the work done 
by the Committee during the last year was presented by the Secretaries 
and adopted. On the motion of Maulana Mahomed Ali Mahatma Gandhi 
took the presidential seat. Mr. Konda Venkatappaya proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the outgoing President which was further duly seconded 
and carried. Before proceeding Mahatma Gandhi ascertained by show 
of hands for his confirmation that there were present about 57 or 
58 Swarajists and 65 non-Swarajists and then proceeded to address the 
Committee. He said :— 


The Mahatma on the Pact. 


‘I have no desire to divide the house on any matters of vital differ- 
ence between Swarayjists and non-Swarajists, but there are some matters 
on which a division may be imevitable. You have all seen the 
agreement that has been come to between Deshabandhu Das and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the Swarajyya Party and myself. 
That agreement has been accepted by the old All-India Congress 
Committee. We have now to take the third step, namely, to secure 
the endorsement of this house and then it has to go to the Congress. 
Naturally, during the time that has elapsed between the meeting of 
the old Committee and the new, I have followed what has appeared 
in the press on this agreement. More than that, I have gained 
information as to what has been said in the press and what has 
been talked about the agreement. My friend Mr. Vithalbhai Patel has 
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been keeping me informed of the feeling in the country in connection 
with this agreement, the vital point of 1t, namely, the revolutionary 
changes [ have suggested with reference to the Congress franchise, 
Mr. Patel told me last night while I was silent He pressed the same 
upon me today, as 1s always his wont, humourously,—but the seriousness 
behind the humour was unmuistakable—that I was taking a vital step 
and that I would repent of my folly inside two months and that, if 
not 99 at least 90 per cent. of Congressmen were against the proposed 
change He told also that, so far as he knew, there was hardly a 
Swarajist who favoured change in the franchise and that there was a 
large body of opinion even among the No-Changers against its 
introduction I Combated that view and I still do so, but he has been 
fortified by opinion of others Many have informed me that the press 
that counts 13 violently opposing the proposed introduction I have 
Seen the resolution passed by the Berar Provincial Congress Committee 
against the proposei change in the franchise A similar resolution of 
the P C C’s, Sindh and C P Maharatta I have seen My friend 
Rajendra Babu informed me the other day that the Bihar Conference 
was against the change I cannot possibly ignore these indications and 
therefore I would urge you to reject this proposed introduction of 
spinning in the franchise if it really does not commend itself to you 


‘‘I know what appears in the press does not often reflect the real 
opinion of the Subjects Committee or even of Congressmen and 
therefore 1t 18 for you to consider and come to a decision Whilst I 
attach some importance to the resolution of the Provincial Congress 
Committees and onference:, I do not want to over-value_ their 
testimony against the introduction of the new franchise That being so, 
I must warn you against accepting this change because 1t came from 
me I must be ruled out of constderation I must appreciate your 
desire to retain me as President of the Congress and Chairman for the 
coming year of the A I C C, but I would urge you to dismiss me 
out of your consideration However valuable my services may be, your 
Own op:nion must be more valuable because it arises from your own 
conscience and | want to allow you to «xpress your opinion One’s own 
cpinion when itis formed must be more valuable than any single man’s 
opinion, however highly placed he may be 


The Swarajist Position. 


‘¢ Desabandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru will tell the Swarayjists 
what theirduty in the matteris. Il wrote to Pundit Nchru when I was 
going to the Punjab a brief note saying that I was feeling somewhat 
disturbed and that I would hke to meet the Pro-Changers at Belgaum 
on the 21st, because I wanted to ascertain their opimion in connection 
with this He confirmed what hc w ote to me in Bombay on the day 
I left for Belgaum. He said that, so far as Swarajists were concerned, 
with the exception of Mr Patel, the Swarajists everywhere were all 
subject to discipline and what was once passed by the majority of the 
party was binding on every single member of the Swarajist organisation 
aod that they would really carry out whatever was accepted by the 
Swarajya Party, I felt comsiderable relief At the same time I should 
really ask you to relieve the Swarajists who were not present at the time 
of the Pact from any obligation. If the agreement does not commend 
itself to you, you should reject 1t I do not ask you to accept this 
agreement or the alteration im the franchise simply because that it 
may appear on paper or that it may influence others, but which does 
not influence yourself. The acceptance means sustained work for the 
next 12 months, zealous submission to very rigorous discipline. You 
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would be expected to send 2,000 yards of yarn every month regularly, 
by preference, of your own spinning and, if you are are really unwilling 
to spin them, spun yarn by other people. You are expected to find 
some one who would be doing your duty under your supervision and 
who would be spinning yarn that is good. You should’ understand 
the implications of 1t. I have embodied them 1n a Series of resolutions 
I have framed. It 1s not a trifle. 1 want you to accept it as a vital 
thing which I ask you to carry out for the next 12 months. I would 
urge you, Swarajist8 or non-Swarajists, Pro-Changers or No-Changers, 
to reject 1t 1f you are not in agreement with it. 


If the Pact 1s Accepted. 


‘‘There is one more thing which I want to say before I take the 
sense of this house on the agreement, after Desabandhu Das has 
spoken. If you are of opinion that the agreement 1s to be accepted, 
then I would make another proposal as to how we _ should proceed. 
There was a meeting betweeen the No-Changers and myself here and 1 am 
glad to be able to say it was a very interesting mecting. It was 
a heart to heart conversation and th No-Changers gave me their 
confidence. They had no hesitation 1n telling me what they felt. I 
do not propose to describe the whole proceedings One preliminary 
objection was raised by one of the audience It was this. He asked 
whcther the Swarajya Party could bave a different franchise from the 
Congress franchise. I must confess 1 had rot studied the Swarajya 
Party constitution. I have studied it now. This constitution was. given 
to me by Dr Mohmed the day before yesterday in the midst of the 
meeting. Then 1 told him that the Swarajya Party would have the 
same franchise as the Congress and it could not become an integra) 
part of tbe Congress organisation and have a different franchise. Then 
I was told that 1t was different Now I see there 1s a difference I 
understood subsequently that immediately after the agreement was 
accepted, it was proposed by the Swarajya Party to alter the consti- 
tution to bring it in a hime with that of the Congress. If that 1s 
so, there 1s nothing to be said. Subject to the assumption, therefore, 
that the Swarajya Party franchise and creed would be the same as 
that of the Congress, the No-Changers by an overwhelming majority— 
there were only 4 or 5 dissentients—accepted or decided to accept 
this agreement 1 would like you to express your sentiment on this 
agreement after you have beard what Mr. Das or Mr. Nehru or both 
of them have to tell you.” 


Mr. C. R. Das 


After Mahatma Gandhi had concluded his specch, Mr C. R. Das 
explained that whn his Party was started nobody could become 
member of it unless he accepted Councils and was a member of the 
Congress. Last year, they accepted some who accepted the creed of 
the Congiess but were not members of the Congress. But now the 
position was changed and they would have to bring the same franchise 
as in Congress, otherwise they would not belong to the Congress and 
would be left out of it. 


Asked by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya whether every member of the 
Swarajva Party was also a member of the Congress, Mr. Das _ said 
that those who were members of the Swarajya Party but were not 
members of the Congress were called the ‘Council Section’ of the Swarajya 
Party. They were a section of the Swarajyya Party who were witb 
them as regards Councils, but Were not in agreement with them as 
regards other work. This cleared the position of the Swarajists a good 
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deal but the doubts of the No-changers were not wholly set at rest 
by Mr. Das’s explanation. The elasticity of the whole thing bewildered 
them but they finally accepted the position s.eing no way out of the 
‘‘ impasse.” 


The Pact Accepted. 


The Pact was then put to vote and carried, only 28 voting against 
it, including Mr. Vitbalbhai Patel, Mou). Hasrat Mohan and Mr, Ramasam 
Naicker. Less than half a-doven members remained neutral, 


On the suggestion of the Mahatma a Committee consisting of M. Gandhi, 
Mr. Das, Mr. Rajagopalachariar, Pandit Nehru, Lala Lajpatrai, Mr. V. 
Ramadas, Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, Dr. Paranjpye, Moul. Hasrat Moham, Mr, Konda Ven- 
katappayya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. A. Rangasami lyengar, 
Mr. Kelkar and Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu was appointed to examine the 
draft resolution framed to give effect to the Pact Mr. Vithalbhai Patel 
declined to serve on the Committee as he was opposed to the change 
in the franchisc. The meeting then adjourned till the next day. 


Debate on the Revised Resolutions 


The A. I, C. C. met on the 24th December when the resolution in 
connection with the Gandhi-Das Pact embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Sub Committee was proposed by Mr. A Rangaswamu 
Aiyengar and seconded by Mr. Pattabhi Sita:ramayya. Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta wanted to put a time-limit to the operation of the Spinning 
Franchise till December ist. 1y25, but hisamendment failed Mr. V. J. 
Patel led a strenuous opposition against the new franchise. Suspicion was 
raised as to the real attitude of the Swarajist towards the Pact. But 
Pandit Nehru, explaining the constitutional position of the Swarajya 
Party, declared that it was a compact disciplined body. Discipline 
was first as well as the last word in its constitution. She Swarajya 
Party members could express here their individual views but they must 
abide by what the General Council would later decide as to its work in 
connection with the Congress work, but the Pact had been confirmed 
by the Party itself. He did not ridicule the Pact, although he had a 
definite suspicion that the Franchise could not work properly. But he 
maintained that Mr. Das and himself had put their signatures to thr 
Pact and it was unjustifiable to doubt the intentions of the Party. 

Mr. C R. Das also made a fighting speech, in which he refuted 
the charges of hypocrisy and inconsistency thrown at the Swarajya Party. 
At the Ahmedabad meeting they fought for the right to refuse to spin and 
that nght had been restored in the Pact. The Swarayjists only rebelled against 
the obligation to spin in order to remain members of the Congress, 
The No-changers were only themselves confining to the Constructive 
Work, but the Swarajists were not only helping the Constructive work 
but doing other work as well. The Swarayjists had never been opposed 
to spinning and Khaddar work, but they could not accept the pro- 
position that a representative in the Congress Committee who had becn 
elected by voters, would cease to be repreSentative unless he person- 
ally spun. ‘I confess, my belief in spinning is not so robust as that 
of Gandhiji1, but a conviction steals upon me that it will be a great 
success. 1 cannot spin but Gandhi says that 1t 1s easy to spin. I 
shall make an attempt’. 

Lala Lajpat Rat supported Mr. Patel. He considered that the 
pact consisted of a bundle of inconsistencies. Use of Khaddar only 
On Ceremonial oecasione would make the people laugh at the Congress, 
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The clause about wearing of Khaddar only on ceremonial occasions 
was inconsistent with the spirit of the franchise. There must be no 
dilution in franchise. He said he belonged to no party, although he 
had worked for the Swarajya Party. 


After speeches from Moul. Mahomed Al: and a few others the reso- 
lutions were adopted by a large majority by the A. 1.C.C. 


The All-India Congress Committee resumed its sittings again in the 
afternoon at 6 P.M- Mahatma Gandhi _ presiding. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya who arrived on the day was also present. Resolutions recom- 
mended by the Working Committee were taken up first and Mr. C. Rajago- 
palachari moved them on behalf of the Working Committee. 

The first resolution related to Indians Overseas. The next reso- 
lution moved expressed regret at the deaths of Bi Amman, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, Dr. Subramania Aiyer 
and Mr. Dal Babadur Giri in India and of Mr. Rustomji Jivanji 
Ghorkodu in South Africa. On the suggestion of some members the 
names of Sir Asbutosbh Chaudbari and Mr. T. V. Gopalaswamy Mudaliar 
were added and the resolution was adopted. 


Changes in Constitution. 


Mr, C. Rajagopalacharl moved a resolution to add a new Article to 
the rules by which the Working Committee would have power to 
dissolve any Committee of the Congress organisation that had failed to 
enforce the new franchise in a satisfactory manner and arrange for electing 
a new Committee to carry on the work. 

Mr. Satyamurti enquired the reason for introducing this article. 
Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal did not consider this article 
necessary. Mahatma Gandhi said where there were differences of opinion 
on vital matters between Swarajists and No-Changers, he would not press 
for any resolution. The resolution was accordingly withdrawn. 


Number of Delegates to Congress 


Mr. Rajagopalachari also moved that in the third para of article 8 
1,00,000 be read for 50,000, thus reducing the number of delegates 
fixed for the Congress by one half of the present number. 

The President explained that not mote than 4,500 delegates attended 
at Ahmedabad which bad a record attendance and subsequently the number 
was less and the matter was brought up before the Subjects Committee 
in previous years, but was not considered. Experience had shown 
that 6,000 was also too many and suggested 3,000. 

Babu Siva Prasad Gupta wished the delegates should be based on 
membership of the Congress instead of a population basis and Mr. 
Chatterjee suggested that there should be delegates for every 1,500 
instead of 3,000 of the population. Swami Govindanand complained 
that the population basis worked hard on the smaller provinces 
Hke Sind and Guzerat. 

The amendments were all lost and the house was not in favour 
of reducing the number of delegates. 


Amendment to Art. 19 


Mr. C. Rajagopalacbart moved another resolution to substitute 
January for November in Article 19 Para (6) and a transitory provision 
accruing from such a change being adopted for 1925. 
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The House did not seem to approve the suggestion and the President 
promptly withdrew it. 


Congress Office and Funds 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru moved that in Article 23 after the word 
‘Congress’? in line § the following be added —(See p. 435 for the 
Amended Article XXIII). 


The A. I1.C,C. met again at 11-g0 a, m. on the 25th DECEMBER. 
The first resolution on untouchability recommended by the Working 
Committee was carried. 

National Education. 


Discussion next centred round the resolution about national cdu- 
cational institutions. Mahatma Gandhi said he had been accused by 
some for leaving out the mention of these institutions in the Pact 
with the Swarajists and he wanted to emphasise that he did not 
for that reason attach lesser importance to the subject. A number 
of amendments were moved. Dr. Moonjec, the Swarajist leader from 
the C. P., declared that to maintain these national institutions was a 
waste of time and energy and that in any case responsibility for their 
maiotenance should hereafter be borne by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in place of Provincial Congress Committees. This proposal of 
bis was, however, reyected by a majority. The reso!ution ag finally passed 
is given on Pp. 435. 

The next resolution asked Congressmen not to hesitate to accept 
remuneration for doing National Service, 


Egyptian Crisis, 

A good deal of interest was aroused when the resolutioa over the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack mm Egypt was taken up on the sugges- 
tion of the Working Committee but M. Gandhi himself withdrew the 
resolution. 

Kohat. 


The resolution about Kohat was ncxt taken up (see p. 434). 


Moulana Zafar Alt moved deletion of the reference to the Gulbarga 
and in his commcnt grew hot and said Then you must nclude 
Kashmir and Bharatpur as well. You have no right to interfere in 
the affairs of an Indian State Mahatma Gandhi ruled that the Con- 
gress had perfect right to pass resolutions about Indian States. Moulana 
Zafar Ah said be wanted to know whether this was a Congrcss of 
Hiodus or of Mussalmans Mahatma Gandhi remarked that the speak- 
er waS speaking In a wrong way. The Congress did not belong to 
any body and the addition about Gulbarga was really very inno- 
cent. It should not give offence to any soul in the world and did 
not condemn the Nizam’s admunistration. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
Moulana Zafar Ali to read the resolution On reading, Moulana Zafar 
Ali agreed, amidst laughter, that 1t was not objectionable Ag for 
Moulana Zafar Ali’s suggestion to condemn the desccration of som 
Muslim sanctuary in Kashmir, M. Gandhi said, 1fh (Moulana Zafar Al) 
would bring forward any proposition it would be considere!] on its 
merits The resolution was then declared carried unanimously 


The Independence Resolution. 


After some minor points had been disposcd of Mr. Hasrat Mohani’s 
Independence resolution was considered. Mr Mohan withdrew the first 
part of the resolution, viz., ‘‘the object of the [ndian National Congress 
1s the attainment of Swaray 1e, Complete Independence by the people 
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of India by all legitimate and peaceful means,’’ necessarily including 
non violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 

He next moved the second part, or the alternative resolution, 
namcly, ‘‘ the object of the Indian National Congress 1s the attainment 
of Swara) or Self-Government within the Empire by all constitutional 
means"’ The object of his resolution, he said, was to make the Congress 
creed clear The Committee having suspended Non-Co-operation, Civil 
Disobedience, and non-Paymint of Tax, he could not take up the first 
resolution, but only the second. There was a large number of amend- 
ments which the President ruled out of order. After some dusCussion, 
Mr Mohani’s resolution was put to the meeting and lost. 


Thc Subjects Committee held its final sittings on the 26th December. 
Mr. Satyamurt: moved the resolution of which he had given notice, 
urging the meed to organise a publicity bureau in 1925. He said, 
Congress after Congress was in favour of foreign propaganda, but the 
last resolution was adjourned at Gaya where unfortunately they had 
no time but to quarrel among themselves. The time had now arrived 
when they could usefully start a publicity campaign, A large amount was 
being spent, by the Government, both in America and Great Britain, 
where a campaign of maligning the Mahatma and the Swarajists was being 
Carried on kgypt spent millions every year 1n Europe and America to 
create iMternational opimion. Ireland and Russia did likewise. He assured 
Mahatmayji that foreign propaganda would greatly strengthen his hand. 

It was finally settled to have the matter in the hands of the 
Swarajists and not to bring it before the Congress 

The next resolution called upon all Congressmen to offer themselves 
for election to local boards and Municipalities with a view to effectively 
Carry on the constructive programme of tbe Congres:. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nebru opposed it saying that his expcrience a3 
Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality did not convince him of the 
wisdom of capturing the local bodies, and the United Provinces P.C.C. 
had also, passed a resolution condemning such entry, 

After a good deal of discussion the original motion was carnied, 
72 voting for and 50 against, but after some consultation 1t was agreed 
that the matter need not be taken up at the open session of the 
Congress, but that the All-India Congress Committee might deal with it, 

There were a few more resolutions, all of which were referred to 
the All-India Committee. 


The Open Session of the Congress. 


The Congress oponed on the 26th Decombe: at 3 p.m. in the 
speciilly constiuctod Pandal at Vijayanagaiam, Belgaum. Proceedings 
commenced with tho singing of National songs after which Mr. Gangadhat 
Rao Deshpande, tho Chatrman of the Reception Committee read out 
his welcome address m Marathi. 


The Welcome Address 


After referring to the pist history of Karnatak, Mr. Deshpande 
dealt upon communal and caste problems, upon the question of Brah 
mins and non Biahmins, Hindus and Moslems, etc, which, howover, were 
not so acute in his province as elsewhero mm India. In Khadder work, 
Kainataka, he sad, was one of the leading provinces. Turning to othex 
problems before the country, be said — 
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Crisis in the Country 


The unfortunate differences in the Congress fold have thrown the 
whole country into dismay and confusion. But it cannot, ought not, 
to go on for long. Our forces sare disunited and to some extent 
shattered, but cortainly they are not destroyed. If we do not go 
mad and systematically destroy everything that we achieved during 
these recent years, I am sure our solid work will survive all dis- 
appointments and misgivings. We have simply to pull together the 
loosened strings to make a united India once again. Our difficulties 
are not external, they are of the heart. Not negotiations therefore, 
but purification of the heart is what is needed. 

The task is not easy, I admit, but neither is it impossible. The 
strong family-tie for which and by which India has always stood will 
stand us in good stead and the spirit of brotherhood, let us hops, 
will overcome the spirit of hatred or mistrust. The unmitigated 
tyranny ofour rulers too is a great unifying factor. 

When I think of the circumstances created by the Bengal Govern- 
ment by its recent issue of a monstrous Ordinance, I am tempted to 
regard it as a blossing in disguiso. Bengal has once again heroically 
stood against the oppression of an unscrupulous bureaucracy in a way 
that has commanded the admiration of all, and her sufferings have 
not been endured in vain since they have helped to draw closer all 
parts of the country in sympathy. 


Friends, our country is passing through a critical stage. Mighty 
potentialities for good and for evil are before us. Our opportunities are 
unique but our pitfalls are also deep, numerous and deceptive. To-day 
with us, it is the best of times, it is the worst of times, it is the 
age of wisdom, it is the epoch of belief, it is the epoch of scepticism. 


Conclusion 


I do not propose to give my opinion on the great political pro- 
blems of the day that are clamouring for solution at your hands. I 
have over held that it is not the scientific precision of a programme 
but the will behind it that really counts. I want our masses to rise 
to the consciousness of the potentiality and thus develop a_ will to 
Swaraj. Whatever programme secures this has my support. I have 
worked in that spirit under the flag of the Lokmanya and am now 
trying to do the same under Mahatmaji who has been holding aloft 
that flag since. I can only say that without unity among ourselves 
and a leader commanding the confidence and affection of all, masses as 
well as classes, our further progress is impossible. Fortunately for us, 
we have amongst us to-day Mahatmaji who visibly embodies in himself 
such leadership, and with him at the helm of our national affairs, I 
am confident, we shall not only be able to recover our lost ground 
but soon again be in sight of our cherished goal. In electing him as 
President, the Reception Committee have, I am sure, only fulfilled the 
demand of the time. It is with feelings, which I find lack of words 
to describe, that I request Mahitmaji to take the chair. 
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The Presidential Address 
By Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 


Friends, 

It was after much misgiving that I accopted the burden of the 
honour you have done me to-day. The unique honour for this year 
should have been bestowed upon Srimati Sarojini Naidu who did such 
wonderful work both in Konya and South Africa. But it was not to 
be. The developments both internal and external have necessitated my 
acceptance of the burden. J know that I shall have your support in 
my attempt to do justice to the high office to which you have called me. 

At the outset, let me note with respectful feelings the deaths during 
the year of Bi Amman, Sir Asutosh Mookherji, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, 
Dr. Subrahmaniam Iyer and Mr. Dal Bahadur Giri at homo, and of 
Messrs. Rustomjee and P. K. Naidu in South Africa. I tonder in your 
name my respectful condolences to the bereaved families. 


Retrospective. 


From the Septembor of 1920 the Congress has been principally 
an institution for doveloping strength from within. It has ceased to 
function by means of resolutions addressed to the Government for redress 
of grievances. It did so because it ceased to believe in the beneficial character 
of the oxisting system of Government. The breach of faith with the 
Musalmans of India was the first rude shock to the peoples faith in 
the Government. Tho Rowlatt Act and O’Dwyerism culminating in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre, opened the eyes of the people to the 
true nature of the system. At the same time it was realised that 
the oxistence of the system depended upon the co-operation, whether 
conscious or unconscious, and whether voluntary or forced, of the 
people. With the view therefore of mending or ending the system it 
was decided to try to begin withdrawing voluntary co-operation from 
the top. At the Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta in 1920 
the boycott of Government titles, Jaw-courts, educational institutions, 
legislative bodies and foreign cloth was resolved upon. All the boycotts 
were more or less taken up by the parties concerned. Those who 
could not, or would not, retired from the Congress. 1 do not propose 
to trace the chequered career of the non-co-operation movement, 
Though not a single boycott was anywhere near completion, every one 
of them had undoubtedly the effect of diminishing the prestige of the 
particular institution boycotted. 


The most important boycott was the boycott of violence. Whilst 
it appeared at one time to be entirely succossful, it was soon dis- 
covered that the non-violence was only skin-deep. It was the passive 
non-violence of helplessness, not the enlightened non-violence of re- 
sourcefulness. The result was an eruption of intolerance against those 
who did not non-co-operate. This was violence of a subtler type. In- 
spite, however, of this grave defect I make bold to say that the 
propaganda of non-violence checked the outbreak of physical violence 
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which would certainly have broken out had not non-violert non-co- 
operation come into being. It is my deliberate conviction that non- 
violent non-co-operation has given to the people a consciousness of their 
strength. It has brought to the surface the hidden powers in the 
people of resistance through suffering. It has caused an awakening among 
the masses which perhaps no other method could have. 

Though, therefore, non-violent non-co-operation has not brought us 
Swaraj, it has brought about certain deplorable results, and though the 
institutions that were sought to be boycotted are still flourishing, in 
my humble opinion, non-violent non-co-operation as a means of attain- 
ing political freedom has come to stay and that even its partial 
success has brought us nearer Swaraj. There is no mistaking the fact 
that the capacity for suffering for the sake of a cause must advance it. 


A Halt 


But we are face to face with a situation that compels us to cry halt. 
For whilst individuals hold firmly to their belief in non-co-operation, 
the majority of those who are immediately concerned have practically lost 
faith in it, with the exception of boycott of foreign cloth. Scores of lawyers 
have resumed practice. Some even regret having ever given itup. Many 
who had givon up Councils have returned to them and the number of 
those who believe in Council entry is on the increase. Hundreds of 
boys aud girls who gave up Government schools and _ colleges have 
reponted of their action and have returned to them. I hear that Gov- 
ernment schools and colleges can hardly cope with the demand for 
admission. In these circumstances these boycotts cannot be worked as 
part of the National programme, unless the Congross is prepared to do 
without the classes directly affocted. But I hold it to be just as 
impracticable to keep these classes out of the Congress as it would be 
now to keep the non-co-operators out. They must both remain in the 
Congress, without either party interfering with or hostilely criticising the 
other. What is applicable to Hindu-Muslim unity is, I feel, applicable 
to the unity among different political groups. We must tolerate each 
other and trust to time to convert the one or the other to the opposite 
belief. We must go further. We must plead with the Liberals and 
others who have seceded to rejoin the Congress. If non-co-oporation ie 
suspended, there is no reason why they should keep out. The advance 
must be from us Congressmen. We must cordially invite them and 
make it easy for them to come in. 

You are perhaps now able to seo why I entered into the agree- 
meut with the Swaraijists. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 


You will observe that one boycott has been retained. Out of regard 
for the sentiment of an English friend tbe word * Boycott’ has been 
changed in the agreement into ‘refusal to use foreign cloth’ There is 
no doubt a bad odour about the word ‘Boycott.’ It usually implies 
hatred. So far as I am concerned, I have not intended the word to 
bear apy such meaning. The boycott has reference not to British but 
to foreign cloth. That boycott is not merely a right but a duty. It is 
as much a duty as boycott of foreign waters would be if they were im- 
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ported to substitute the waters of the Indian rivers. This, however, 
is a isgression. 

What I wanted to say was that the agreement saves and empha- 
sises the boycott of foreign cloth. For me it is an effective substitute 
for violent methods. Just as certain acts, such as personal abuse, irrita- 
ting conduct, lying, causing hurt and murder are symbols of violence, 
similarly courtesy, inoffensive conduct, truthfulness etc, are symbols of 
non-violence. And so to me is boycott of foreign cloth a symbol of 
non-violence. Revolutionary crime is intended to oxert pressure. But 
it is the insane pressure of anger and ill-will. I contend that non- 
violent acts exert pressure far more effective than violent acts, for 
that pressure comes from good-will and gentleness. Boycott of foreign 
cloth exerts such pressure. Wo import the largest amount of foreign 
cloth from Lancashire. It is also by far the largest of all our imports, 
sugar being next. Britain’s chief interest centres round the Lancashire 
trade with India. It is the one thing more than any other that has 
ruined the Iudian peasant and imposed partial idleness upon him by 
depriving him of the one supplomentary occupation he had. Boycott of 
foreign cloth is therofore a necessity if ho is to live. Tho plan, therefore, 
is not merely to induce the peasant to refuse to buy the cheap and nice- 
looking foreign fabric but also by teaching him to utilize his spare hours 
in carding and spinning cotton and getting it woven by tho village 
weavers, to dress himsolf in khaddar so woven, and thus to save him 
the cost of buying foreign and for that matter even Indian mill-made 
cloth. Thus hoycott of foreign cloth by means of hand-spinning and hand-weav- 
ing, i.e., khaddar not only saves the peasant’s money but it enables us workers 
to reuder social service of a first class order. It brings us into direct touch 
with tho villagers. It enables us to give them real political education and teach 
them to become self-sustained and self-reliant. Organisation of khaddar is thus 
infinitely better than co-operative socicties or any other form of village 
organisation. It is fraught with the highest political consequenco, because 
it removes the greatest immoral tomptation from Britain’s way. I call 
the Lancashire trade immoral because it was raised and is sustained 
on the ruin of millions of India’s peasants. And as one immorality 
leads to another, the many proved immoral acts of Britain are trace- 
able to this one immoral traffic. If therefore this one great tempta- 
tion is removed from Britain’s path by India’s voluntary effort, it would 
be good for India, good for Britain, and, as Britain is to-day the pre- 
dominant world-power, good even for humapity. 


I do not endorse the proposition that supply follows demand. On 
the contrary, demand is often artificially created by unscrupulous ven- 
dors. And if a nation is bound, as J hold it is, like individuals to 
comply with a code of moral conduct, then it must consider the 
welfare of those whose wants it seeks tu supply. lt is wrong and 
immoral for a nation to supply, for instance, intoxicating liquor to those 
who are addicted to drink. What is true of intoxicants is true of 
grain or cloth, if the discontinuance of their cultivation or manufacture 
in the country to which foreign grain or cloth are exported results in 
enforced idleness or penury. These latter hurt s man’s soul and body 
just as much as intoxication. Depression is but excitement upside down 
and hence equally disastrous in its results and often more so because 
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we have not yet learnt to regard as immoral or sinful the depression 
of idleness or penury. 


Britain's Duty 


It is then I hold the duty of Great Britain to regulate her 
exports with due regard to the welfare of India, as it is India’s to 
regulate her imports with due regard to her own welfare, That 
economy is unnatural which ignores or disregard: moral valucs. The 
extension of the law of non-violence in the domain of economics means 
nothing less than the introduction of moral values as a factor to be 
considered in regulating international commerce. And I must confess 
that my ambition is nothing less than to see international relations 
placed on a moral basis through India’s efforts. I do not despair of 
cultivation of limited mass non-violence. I refuse to believe that the 
tendency of human nature is always downward. 


The fruition of the boycott of foreign cloth through hand-spinning 
and khaddar is calculated not only to bring about a political result of 
the first magnitude, it is calculated also to mako the poorest of India, 
whethor men or womon, conscious of their strength aud make them 
partakers in the struggle for India’s freedom. 


Foreign versus British 


It is hardly necessary now to demonstrate the futility, not to say 
the violent nature, of boycott of British cloth or better still, British 
goods, as 60 many patriots have suggested. I am considering the boycott 
purely from the point of view of India’s good. All British goods do 
not harm us. Some goods such as [uglish books we need for our 
intellectual or spiritual benofit. As regards cloth, it is not morely 
British cloth that harms us, but all foreign cloth, and for that matter, 
to a lesser extent, even mill-made cloth injures us. Boycott brought 
about anyhow of British cloth cannot yield the samo results as such 
boycott brought about by hand-spinning and khaddar. This necessitutes 
exclusion at least of all foreign cloth. The exclusion is not intended 
98 @ punishment. It is a necessity of national existence. 


Objections Considered 


But, say the critics, the spinning wheel has not taken, it is not 
exciting enough, it is an occupation only for women, it means a 
return to the middle ages, it is a vain effort against the majestic 
march of scientific knowledge for which machinery stands. In my 
humble opinion, India’s need is not excitoment but solid work. For 
the millions, solid work itself is excitement and tonic at the same 
time. The fact is that we have not given the spinning wheel enough 
trial. I am sorry to have to say that many of us have not given it 
serious thought. Even the members of the All-India Congress Committee 
have failed to carry out the series of resolutions on hand-spining which 
they themselves have passed from time to time. The majority of us 
have simply not believed in it. In the circumstances, it is hardly 
just to say that spinning has failed for want of excitoment about it. 
To say that it is merely an old woman's occupation is to ignore facts. 
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Spinning mills sre a multiplication of spinning wheels. They are 
managed by men. I[t is time that we got out of this superstition that 
some occupations are beneath the dignity of men. Under normal con- 
ditions, no doubt, spinning will be the occupation of the gentler sex. 
But the State of the future will always have to keep some men at 
the spinning wheel so as to make improvements in it within the 
limitations which as a cottage industry it must have. I must inform 
you that the progress the mechanism of the wheel has made would 
have beon impossible, if some of us men had not worked at it and 
had not thought about it day and night. 


Machinery 


I wish, too, you would dismiss from your minds the views attri- 
buted to me about machinery. In the first instance, I am no more 
trying to present for national acceptance all my views on machinery 
than I am presenting the whole of my _ belief in non-violence. The 
spinning wheel is itself an oxquisite piece of machinery. My head 
daily bows in reverence to its unknown inventor. What I do resent 
is the wanton and wicked dostruction of the one cottage industry of 
India that kept tho wolf from the doors of thousands of homes scattered 
over a surface 1900 milos long and 1500 miles _ broad. 


Spinning Franchise 


You will not now wonder at my passion for the spinning wheel, 
nor will you wondor why I have ventured to prosent it for introduc- 
tion in the franchiso, and why Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu 
Das have accepted it on bohalf of tho Swaraj Party. If I had my 
way, there would be no one on the Congress register who is unwilling 
to spin or who would not woar khaddar on all occasions. I am 
however thankful for what the Swaraj Party has accepted. The modi- 
fication is a concession to weakness or want of faith. But it must 
serve as a& spur to greater offort on the part of those who have full 
faith in the wheol and khaddar. 


No Other Message 


I have thus dilated upon the spinning wheel because I have no 
better or other message for the Nation. I know no other offective 
mothod for tho attainmont of Swaraj if it is to be ‘ poaceful and 
legitimate means’. As I have already remarked, it is the only substitute 
for violonce that can be accepted by the whole nation. I swear by 
Civil Disobedience. But Civil Disobedionce for the attainment of Swaraj 
is an impossibility unless and until we have attained the power of 
achieving boycott of foreign cloth. You will now easily percieve why 
I should be a usoless guide for the Congress if my views about the 
spinning wheel be not acceptablo to you. Indeed, you would be justified 
in regarding me, as some firionds do, as a hinderance to national 
progress, if you consider me to be wrong in my exposition of the 
doctrine underlying the spinning wheel. If it does not appeal to your 
heads as well as to your hearts, you will be wanting in your duty in 
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not rejecting my lead. Let it no longer be said, as Lord Willingdon 
very properly once said of us, that we had not the strength and 
courage to say ‘No’. Indeed your rejection of my proposal, if you do 
not believe in it, will be a step towards Swaraj. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity 


Hindu-Muslim unity is not less important than the spinning wheel. 
It is the breath of our life. I do not need to occupy much of your 
time on this question, because the necessity of it for Swaraj is almost 
universally accepted. I say ‘almost’ because I know some Hindus and 
some Musalmans who prefer the present condition of dependence on 
Great Britain if they cannot have either wholly Hindu or wholly 
Musalman India. Happily their number is small. 


I share Maulana Shaukat Ali's robust optimism that the presont 
tension is a mere temporary distempor. The Khilafat agitation, in 
which Hindus made common cause with thoir Musalman brethren and 
the non-co-operation that followed it, caused an swakening among the 
hitherto slumboring masses. It has giver a new consciousness to the 
classes as well as to tho masses. Interested persons, who were disappointed 
during the palmy days of non-co-operation, now that it has lost the 
charm of novelty, have found their opportunity and are trading upon 
the religious bigotry or tho selfishness of both the communities. The 
result is written in the history of the feuds of the past two Years. 
Religion has been travestied. Trifles have been dignified by the name 
of religious tenets which, the fanatics claim, must be observed at any 
cost. Economic and political causes have been brought into play for 
the sake of fomenting trouble. The culminating point ~-7as reached in 
Kohat. The tragedy was aggravated by tho callous indifference of the 
local authority. [ must not tarry to examine the causes or to distribute 
the blame. I have not the material for the task even if I was 
minded for it. Suffice it to say that tho [Hindu refugees fled for fear 
of their lives. Thore is in Kohat an overwhelming Musalman majority. 
They have, in so far as is possible under a forcign domination, otfoctive 
political control. It is up to them, therefore, to show that the Hindus 
are as safe in the midst of their majority as they would be if the 
whole population of Kohat was Ilindu. The Musalmans of Kohat may 
not rest satisfied till they have brought back to Kohat every oue of the 
refugees. I hope that Hindus would not fall in tho trap laid for 
them by the Government and would resolutely refuse to go back 
till the Musalmans of Kohat have givon them full assurances as to 
their lives and property. 


The Hindus can live in the midst of an overwhelming Musalman 
majority only if the latter are willing to receive and treat them as 
friends and equals, just as Musalmans, if in a minority, must depend 
for honourable existence in the midst of a Hindu majority on the 
latters friendliness. A Government can give protection against thieves 
and robbers, but not even a Swaraj Government will be able to protect 
people against 2 wholesale boycott by one community of another. Govern- 
ments can deal with abrormal situations. When quarrels become a 
normal thing of life, it is called civil war, and parties must fight it 
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out themselves. The present Government being foreign, in reality a 
voiled mulitary rule, has resources at its command for its protection 
against any combination we can make, and has, therefore, the power, 
if it has the will, to deal with our class feuds. But no Swaraj 
Government with any pretension to bemg a popular Government can 
possibly he oigamsed and maintained on a war footing. A Swaraj 
Government 18 established by the free joint will of Hindus, Musalmans 
and others Hindus and Musalmans, if they desire Swaraj, have perforce 
to settle their difforences amicably. 

The Umty Conference at Delhi has paved the way for a settle- 
ment of religious differences The Committee of the All-Parties’ Con- 
ference 18, among other things, expected to find a workable and just 
solution of the political differences not only between Hindus and 
Musalmans but hetween all classes, and all castes, sects or denomina- 
tions Our goal must be removal, at the earhest possible moment, of 
communal or sectional representation. A common electorate must i1mpantially 
elect its iepresentitives on the solo giound of merit. Our services 
must be likewise impartially manned by the most qualified men and 
women But till that time comes and communal jealousies or preferences 
become a thing of the pst, muinorties who suspect the motives of 
majolities must bo allowed thoir way The majorities must set the 
example of seli sacrifice 


Untouchability 


UntoucLalnhty 1s another hindorance to Swara; Its removal is just 
as essontiul for Swara) as tho attainment of Hindu Muslhm umty This 
is an essontially Hindu questio: and Hindus cannot claim or take Swataj 
till they have restored the lhboity of the suppressed classes Thoy have 
sunk with tho litter’s suppression Historians tell us that the Aryan 
invaders troated the o1iginal inhabitants of Hindustan precisely as the 
Fnglish uvaders treat us, 1f not much worse If so, ow helotry 1s 
a just retribution for our having created an untouchable class. The 
sooncr we remove tho blot the bette: it 1s for us Hindus But the 
puests tell us that untouchibility 18 a divine appointment. I claim to 
hnow someting of Hinduism. I[ am certain that the pmests are 
wiong It 1s a blasphemy to say that God set apart any purotion of 
humanity as untouchable And Hindus who are Congressmen have to 
seo to it that they lieak down the barrie: at the earliest possible 
moment. The Vaikom Satyagrahis aie showing us the way. Thoy are 
carrying on thei battle with gontleness and firmness. They have 
patience, courige and faith Any movement in which these qualities 
are exhibked becomes irrosistiblo 

I would, howevo1, warn the Hindu brethren against the tendency 
which one soes nowadays of exploiting the suppressed classes for a 
political end To remove untouchability 1s a penance that caste Hindus 
owe to Hinduism and to themselves ‘The purification requized 1s not 
of untouchables but of the socalled superior castes. There is vo vice 
that is special to the untouchables, not even dirt and insanitation. It 
18 oul atrogauce which blinds us ‘superior’ Hindus to our own blemishes 
and which magnifies those of our down-trodden biethren whom we have sup- 
piessed and whom wo keep under suppression. Religions like nations are being 
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weighed in the balance. God’s grace and revelation are the monopoly of 
no race or nation. They descend equally upon all who wait upon God. 
That religion and that vation will be blotted out of the face of the earth 
which pins its faith to injustice, untruth or violence. God is Light, 
not darkness. God is Love, not hate. God is Truth, not untruth. 
God alone is Great. We His creatuies are but dust. Let us be humble 
and recognise the place of the lowliest of His creatures. Krishna 
honoured Sudama in his rags as he honoured no one else. Tove 1s the 
root of 1eligion or sacrifice, and this perishable body 1s the root of self 
or irreligion, says Tulsidas. Whethe: we win Swataj or not, the Hindus 
have to punfy themselves before they can hope to revive the Vedic 
philosophy and mako 1t a living 1eahity. 


Swaraj Scheme. 


But the spinning wheel, Hindu-Muslim unity, and removal of untouch- 
ability are only means to an end. The end we do not know For me 
it 1s enough to know the means. Means and end are convertible terms in 
my philosophy of hfe But I have long professed my conversion to the 
view pressed upon the public by Babu Bhagvan Das that the public 
must kuow the ond, not vaguoly but precisely. They must know tho full 
definition of Swaraj, 1 6 the scheme of Swariy which all India wants and 
must fight for Happily the Committoo appointed by the All Parties’ 
Conference 1s charged with that mission and let us hope that the Committee 
will be ablo to produce a scheme that will be acceptable to all parties. 
May I suggest for its consideration the following points ? 

1 The qualification for the fianchise should be neither property 
nor position but manual wo1k, such, for example, as suggested for the 
Congress franchise. Literary or property test has proved to be elusive. 
Manual work gives an opportunity to all who wish to take part in the 
government and the well-being of the State. 

2. The ruimous military expenditure should be curtailed to the 
proportion necessary for protection of hfe and property 1n normal times. 

3 Admunstration of justice should be cheapened and with that 
end in viow tho final court of appeal should be not in London but in Delhi. 
Paities to civil suits must bo compelled in the majority of cases to refer 
their disputes to arbitration, the decisions of the Panchayats to be final 
except 1m cases of coriuption o1 obvious misapplication of law. Multiplicity 
of intermediate courts should be avoided. Case law should be abolished and 
general procedure should be simplified. We have slavishly followed 
the cumbrous and worn-out English procedure. The tendency in the 
Colonies 1s to simplify the procedure so as to make it easy for litigants 
to plead their own cases. 

4. Revenues from intoxicating liquors and diugs should be abolished. 


5 Salanes of the Civil and Miuilitary Service should be brought 
down to a level compatible with the general condition of the country. 

6. There should be re-distribution of provinces on a_ Iinguistic 
basis with as complete autonomy as possible for every province for its 
internal administration and growth. 

7. Appointment of a commission to examine all the monopolies 
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given to foreigners and, subject to the findings of the commission, full 
guarantees to be given for all vested rights justly acquired. 

8, Full guarantee of their status to the Indian Chiefs without any 
hindrance from the Central Government, subject to the right of asylum 
to subjects of these States who, not being offenders against the Penal 
Code, may seek it in Self-governing India. 

9, Repeal of all arbitrary powers 

10. The highest post to be open to all who may be otherwiso fit. 
Examinations for the Civil and Military Services to be in India. 

11. Recognition of complete religious freedom to various denomi- 
nations subject to mutual forbearance. 

12. The official language for provincial governments, _ legisla- 
tures and courts, within a definite period, to be the vernacular of the 
province ; of the Privy Council, the final court of appeal, to be Hindu- 
stani; the script to be either Devanagari or Persian. The language of 
the Central Governmert and of the Central Legislature to be also 
Hindustani. The language of inter-national diplomacy to be English. 


JT trust you will not laugh at what may appear to you to be 
extravagance of thought in the foregoing sketch of some of the 
requirements of Swaraj as I would have it. We may not have the 
power to-day to take or receive or do the things I have mentioned. 
Have we the will? Let us at least cultivate the desire. Before I leave 
this highly attractivo, becauso speculative, theme let me assure the 
Committoo in charge of the drafting of a Swaraj scheme that I claim 
for my suggestion no more attention than it would give to any single 
individual’s. 1 havo incorporated them in my address only to gain 
greater curroncy for them than they would perhaps otherwise reccive. 


Independence 


The above skotch presupposes the retention of the British connec 
tion on perfectly honourable and absolutely equal terms. But I know 
that there is a section among Congressmen who want under every 
conceivable circumstances complete independence of Britain. They will 
not have cven an equal partnership. In my opinion if the British 
Government mean what thoy say and honestly help us to equality, it 
would be a greater triumph than sa complete severance of the British 
connection. I would therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but 
would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became a 
necessity through Britain’s own fault. I would thus throw the burden 
of separation on the British people. The better mind of the world 
desires to-day not absolutely independent States warring one against 
another but a federation of friendly inter-dependent States. The con- 
summation of that ovent may be far off. I want to make no grand 
claim for our country. But I see nothing grand or impossible about 
our expressing our readiness for universal inter-dependence rather than 
independence. It should rest with Britain to say that she will have 
no real alliance with India. I desire the ability to be totally inde- 
pendent without asserting the independence. Any scheme that I would 
frame, while Britain declares her goalt about India to be complete 
equality within the Empire, would be that of alliance and not of 
independence without alliance. I would urge every Congressman not to be 
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insistent on independence in each and every case, not because there is 
anything impossible about it, but because it is wholly unnecessary till 
it has become perfoctly manifest that Britain really means subjugation 
inspite of her declaration to the contrary. 


The Swaraj Party 


So far, then, I have considered the contents of the agreoment and 
the general questions arising from it. Not much need he said about 
the status of equality given to the Swaraj Party. I wish I could 
havo avoided it, not because the Party is not worthy, but because I 
do not share its views about Council-entry. But if I must remain in 
the Congress and even lead it, I must recognise facts as they are. 
It was easy enough for me to go out of the Congress or to decline 
the honour of presiding. But it was not, so I thought and still think, 
in the interest of the country for mo to take that step. The Swaraj 
Party represents, if not a majority, at least a strong and growing minority 
in the Congress. If I was not to divide the Congross on the issue 
of its status, I was bound to agree to its conditions so long as they 
were not in conflict with my conscience. They are not, in my opinion, 
unreasonable. The Swarajists want to use the name of the Congress 
for their policy. A formula had to be found for their doing so 
without their pledging or binding the No-changers to their policy. One 
of the ways of doing it was to givo it the authority and the respon- 
sibility, both financial and executive, with regard to the framing and the 
prosecution of thoir policy. The Congress as a whole could not guide 
that policy without sharing the responsibility. And as I could not take 
the responsibility, and as I apprehend no No-changer can, I could not 
be party to shaping the policy, nor could I shapo it without my heart 
in it. And heart can only go where belief is. I know that the sole 
authority to the Swaraj Party to use the name of tho Congress in 
rogard to the Council programmo makes somewhat awkward the position 
of the other parties wishing to join the Congress. But I fear it is 
inevitable. The Swaraj Party cannot be expected to surrender the 
advantage it possesses. After all it wants the advantage not for itself 
but for the service of the country. All parties have or can have that 
ambition or no other. I hopo therefore that the others will join the 
Congress and work from within to affect the course of the country’s 
politics. Dr. Bosant has led the way in that direction. I know that 
she would have many things done otherwise, but sho is content to 
come in hoping to bring round the electorate to her view by working 
within the Congress. The No-changers, can. in my humble opinion, vote 
for the agreement with a clear conscience. The only national programme 
jointly to be worked by all tho parties is khaddar, Hindu-Muslim unity 
and, for tho Hindus, romoval of untouchability. Is not this after all 
what they want? 

Purely Social Reform ? 


It has beon suggested that this programme turns the Congress into 
&@ purely social reform organisation. I beg to differ from that view. 
Everything that is absolutely ossontial for Swaraj is more than merely 
social work and must be taken up by,the Congress. It is not sug- 
gested that the Congress should confine its activity for all time to this 
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work only. But it is suggested that the Congress should, for the 
#oming year, concentrate the whole of its energy on the work of 
construction or, a8 J have otherwise described it, the work of internal 
growth. 

Nor does the agieement exhaust the list of constructive items that 
the Congress must handle. Those I am about to mention are of the 
highest importance, but they, being non-contentious and not absolutely 
essontial for Swaraj as the foregoing three items, find no mention in 
the agreement. 

National Schools 


One such is the maintenance of national educational institutions. 
Probably the public do not know that noxt to khaddar the running 
of national educational institutions has been the most successful. These 
can not be given up so long as even a few pupils are left. It must 
be a point of honour with tho respective provinces to keep up their 
colleges and schools. Suspension of non-co-operation should not have any 
injurious effect on those institutions. On the contrary greater effort 
than ever before should be made to maintain and strengthen them. 
Most provinces have their national schools and colleges. Gujarat alone 
has a national university maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 1,00,000, 
and having control of 3 Colleges and 70 Schools with 9,000 pupils. 
It has acquired its own ground at Ahmodabad and has already spent 
Rs. 2,05,323, in buildings. Throughout tho country, finest and silent 
work has been done by the non-co-operating students. Theirs is a 
great and noble sacrifice. From a worldly standpoint thoy have perhaps 
lost the prospect of brilliant careers. I suggest to them however that 
from the national stand-point they have gained more than they have 
lost. They loft their schools or colleges because it was through them 
that the youth of the nation wore insulted and humiliated in the 
Punjab. The first link in the chain of our bondage is forged in 
these institutions. The corresponding national institutions, however ineffi- 
ciently managed they may be, are the factories where the first instruments 
of our freedom are forged. After all, the hope of the future contres round 
the boys and girls studying in these national institutions. I therefore regard 
the upkeep of these institutions as a first charge on provincial funds. But 
these institutions to be truly national must be clubs for promot- 
ing real Hindu-Muslim unity. Thoy must be also nurseries for train- 
ing Hindu boys and girls to regard untouchability as a blot upon 
Hinduism and a crime against humanity. They should be training 
schools for oxpert spinners and weavers. If the Congress retains its 
belief in the potency of the spinning wheel and khaddar, one has a right 
to expect these institutions to supply the science of the spinning wheel. 
They should be also factories for khaddar production. This is not to 
say that the boys and the girls are not to have any literary training. 
But I do maintain that the training of the hand and tho heart must 
go hand-in-hand with that of the head. The quality and the usofulness 
of a national school or college will be measured not by the brilliance 
of the literary attainments of its scholars but by the strength of the 
national character, and deftness in handling the carding bow, the spinning 
wheel and the loom. Whilst I am most anxious that no national school 
or college should be closed, I should have not the slightest hesitation 
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in closing down a school or college that is indifferent to the admission 
of non-Hindu boys or that shuts its door against the entry of untouchables 
or that has not carding and spinning as an indispensable part of the 
training. Time is past when we oan be satisfied with the word ‘national’ 
on the sign-board of the school and the knowledge that it is not 
affliated to any Government university or is not otherwise controlled 
by the Government. I must also not omit to point out that the 
tendency in many national institutions still is to neglect tho vernaculars 
and Hindustani. Many teachers have not realised the necessity of im- 
parting instruction through the vernaculars or I[lindustani. I rejoice to 
observe that Sjt. Gangadhar Rao has arranged a meeting of national 
educationalists to exchange experiences on the soveral points mentioned 
by me and to ovolve, if possible, a general plan of education and 
action. 
Unemployed Non-Co-Operators. 


This {s perhaps the proper placo to mention those lawyers who 
have given up practice, and school-masters and other govornment em- 
ployeos who have given up Government service at tho call of the 
nation. I know that there are many such men who find it hard to 
make the two ends meet. They doserve national support. Tho Khadi 
Board and the national schools and colleges aro the two services that 
can take in almost an unlimited number of honest and industrious men 
who are willing to learn and labour and are satisficd with a modest 
allowance. I observe a tendency not to accept any romunoration for 
national sorvice. The desire to serve without remuncration is praise- 
worthy, but all can not satisfy it. Every labouror is worthy of his 
hire. No country can produce thousands of unpaid whole-time workers. 
We must therefore develop an atmosphere in which a patriot would 
consider it an honour to serve the country and accept an allowanco 
for such service. 

Intoxicants. 


Another item of national importance is the liquor and the opium 
traffic. Had the wave of enthusiasm that swept across the country in 
1921 in the cause of temperance remained non-violeut, we would to-day 
have witnessed a progressive improvement. But unfortunatoly our picket- 
ting degenerated into violence, veiled, when it was not open. Picketting 
had, thorefore, to be abandoned ard the liquor shops and opium dens 
began to flourish as before. But you will be ploased to hear that the 
temperance work has not died out altogether. Many workers are still 
continuing their quict and selfless service in the cause of temperance. 
We must, however, realise that we would not be able to eradicate 
the evil till we have Swaraj. It is no matter of prido to us that 
our children are being educated out of tho revenue derived from this 
immoral source. I would almost forgive the Council-entry by Congress- 
men if they would boldly sweep out this rovenue evon though educa- 
tion may have to be starved. Nothing of tho kind should happen if 
they will insist on a corresponding reduction iu the military expenditure. 


Bengal Repression. 


You will observe that in the foregoing paragraphs I have confined 
myself to the internal developments. 
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But the external circumstances, and among them chiefly the acts of 
our rulers, are affecting our destiny no less surely (though it may 
be adversely) than the internal development. We may turn them to 
advantage if we will, or we may succumb to them to our disadvantage. 
The latest act of the rulers is the repression commenced in Bengal. 
The All-Parties’ Conference condemned it in no uncortain terms. The 
Conference had hesitation in saying that the blow was aimed at the 
Bengal Swaraj Party. But I have none. I have been to Caleutta and 
had the opportunity of meeting men representing a varicty of opinion 
and I came to the conclusion that the blow was aimed at the Swaraj 
Party. The opinion is confirmed by the speeches since delivered by 
Lords J[.ytton and Roading. The defence they have offered is wholly 
unconvincing. Such a dofence is possible only in a place like India 
where public opinion counts for little or nothing. Lord Lytton’s conditions 
of release are an insult to our intelligence. Their Excellencies beg the 
question when they tell us that the situation warranted the Ordinance 
and the action under Regulation LII of 1818. The national contention is :— 


1, That tho situation they describe has not been proved to exist ; 


2. That assuming that the situation does exist, the remedy is worse 
than tho disease ; 

3, That tho ordinary law contains enough powers for dealing with 
tho situation; and lastly 

4, That oven if extraordinary powers were necessary, they should 
have boen taken from tho legislature which is of their own creation. 


Tho specches of their Excellencies evade these issues altogether. 
The nation which has had _ considerable experience of unsupported 
statements of the Government will not agcant them as gospel tiuth. 
Their Execellonciecs know that we oo \ed anaill not believe their 
statements, not because they are + of 9 pur bont but because tho 
sources of their information have often ex < f institutjbde tainted. Their 
assurances are thorefore a mockery 4 oO) where tbh The speeches arc 
almost a challenge to us to do ourp., ope of the ‘must not be irritated 
or be impatient. Repression, if it doy jal institutiodown, lf it does not 
deter us from our purpose, can. rod st charecue advent of Swaraj; for it 
puts us on our mettle and ©” _ss~igtionsvirit of self-sacrifice and courage 
in tho faco of dangor. Rofp Sgion\y es for a true man or a nation what 
firc does for gold. In 1921 w’-“inswereu repression with Civil Disobedience 
and invited the Government to do its worst. But today woe are obliged 
to eat the humble pie. We are not ready for Civil Disobedionce. We 
can but prepare for it. Preparation for civil disobedience means discipline, 
self-rostraint, a non-violent but resisting spirit, cohesion and above all 
scrupulous and willing obedionce to the known laws of God and such laws 
of man as aro in furtherance of God’s laws. But unfortunately we have 
neither discipline nor self-restraint enough for our purpose, we are cither 
violont or our non-violence is unresisting, we have not enough cohosion 
and tho laws that we obey, whether of God or man, we obey compulsorily. 
As between Hindus and Musalmans we witness a daily defiant breach of 
laws, both of God and man. This is no atmosphere for Civil Disobedience— 
the one matchless and invincible weapon at the disposal of the oppressed. 
The alternative is undoubtedly violence. We seem to have the atmosphere 
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for it. Hindu-Muslim fights are our training for it. And those who 
believe that India’s deliverance lies through violence are entitled to 
gloat over the free fights that take place between us. But I say to those 
who believe in the cult of violence: ‘You aro retarding India’s progress. 
If you have any pity or friendly feeling for the starving millions, know 
that your violence will do them no service. Those whom you seek to 
depose are better armed and infinitely better organised than you are. 
You may not care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard those of your 
countrymen who havo no desire to die a martyrs death. You know that this 
Govornment believes in Jallianwala Bagh massacres as 6 legitimate moans of 
self-defence. Whatever may be truo of other countrios, there is no chance 
of the cult of violence flourishing in this country. India is admittedly 
the best repository and exponent of non-violenco. Will you not better 
devote your lives if you sacrifice them in the cause of non-violence?’ 


I know, however, that my appeal to tho violont rovolutionaries 
will be just as fruitless as any such appeal to the violent and anarchical 
Government is likely to be. Wo must therofore find the romedy and 
demonstrate to both the violent Government and the violent revolu- 
tionarics that thore is a force that is more offoctive than thoir violence. 


Repression: A Symptom 


I rogard this repression as a chronic symptom of a chronic discaso. 
European dominance and Asiatic subjection is the formula. Sometimes 
it is stated still more cryptically as White vs. Black. Kipling miscalled the 
white man’s yoko as the “white man’s burden’. In tho Malaya poninsula the 
colour bar that was thought to be temporary has now almost become a 
permanent institution. The Mauritius planter must get Indian labour 
without Iet or hindrance. The Kenya Europeans successfully lord it over 
Indians who have a prior right to be there. The Union of South Africa 
would to day drive out every Indian if it safely could, in total disregard 
of past obligations. In all these cases the Government of India and 
the Imperial Government aro not helpless ; they are unwilling or not so 
insistent as they ought to be on the protection of Indian settlers. The 
Government of India have not shown even the decency to publish the 
report of its own Commission on Fiji. The attompt to crush the in- 
domitable spirit of the Akalis is a symptom of the same disease. They 
have poured their blood like water for the sake of a causo they hold 
as dear as life itself. They may have erred. If they have, it is they 
who have bled in the process. They have hurt no one olsce. Nankana 
Saheb, Guru-ka-Bagh and Jaito will bear witness to their courage and 
their mute sufferings and martyrdom. But tho Governor of the Punjab 
is reported to have vowed that he will crush the Akalis. 


One hears that repression is crushing the Burmese spirit. 


Egypt fares no better than we do. A mad Egyptian kills a Dritish 
officer ;—certainly a detestable crime. The punishment is not only a 
destestable crime, but it is an outrage upon humanity. Igypt has 
nearly lost all it got. A whole nation has been mercilessly punished 
for the crime of one man. It may bo that the murderer had the 
sympathy of the Egyptians. Would that justify terrorism by a power 
well able to protect ita interests without it! 
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The repression in Bengal is therefore not an extraordinary thing. 
We must treat its periodic eruption in some shape or other, or in some 
province or other, as our normal condition till we come to our own. 


Need for Sanction. 


The Congress, therefore, to be worthy of its trust must devise a 
sanction to back its demands. Before we can forge the sanction, we, 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis etc. must unite and so 
should Swarajists, No-changers, Liberals, Home-Rulers, Muslim Leaguers 
and others. If woe can but speak with a united voice and know our 
own mind it would bo well. If we can develop the power to keep 
foreign cloth from our land, it would be better. We are ready then 
for the sanction. 


My Faith. 


Let me state my faith. As a Congressman wishing to keep the Congress 
intact, I advise suspension of non-co-operation, for I see that the nation is 
not ready for it Butas an individual, I cannot, will not do so, as long as 
the Govornment remains what it is. It is not merely a policy with me, 
it is an article of faith. Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience are but 
different branches of tho same troe called Satyagraha. It is my Kalpadrum — 
my Jam-i-Jam—tho Universal Provider. Satyagraha is search for Truth: 
and God is Truth. Ahimsa or Non-violence is the light that roveals 
that Truth to me. Swaraj for mo is part of that Truth. This Satya- 
graha did not fail mo in South Africa, Kheda or Champaran and in 
a host of othor casos I could montion. It excludes all violence or hate. 
Therefore, I cannot and will not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear 
their yoko, I must fight unto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British mothods and British institutions on India. But I combat the 
attempt with non-violonce. I belicve in the capacity of India to offer 
non-violent battle to the English rulers. The experiment has not failed. 
It has succoeded, but not to the extent we had hoped and 
desired. I do not despair. On tho contrary, I believe that India will 
come to her own in the near future, and that only through Satyagraha. 
Tho proposed suspension is part of the experiment. Non-co-operation 
need never bo resumed if the programme sketched by me can be ful- 
filled. Non-violont non-co-operation in some form or other, whether through 
the Congress or without it, will be resumed if the programme fails. 
I have repeatedly stated that Satyagraha never fails, and that one perfect 
Satyagrahi is cnough to vindicate Truth. Let us all strive to be perfect 
Satyagrahis. Tho striving does not require any quality unattainable by 
the lowliest among us. For Satyagraha is an attribute of the spirit 
within. It is latent in everyone of us. Like Swaraj it is our birth 
right. Let us know it. 


BANDE MATARAM. 
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Resolutions. 


Resolution I—Condolence. 


The Congress then proceeded to discuss the resolutions passed by 
the Subjects Committee (vide poste: Resolutions of the Congress). The 
first resolution on the agenda expressed regret at the death of several 
leaders and was put from the Chair, the whole House standing. 


Resolution I1—On the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 


Mr. C. R. DAS was then called upon to move the resolution relating 
to the Pact. He said: 


“It is a matter of great congratulation to me to be asked by the Mahatma 
to move the second resolution on the agenda. I need not read the 
resolution, but all of you must now be aware of its contents. It is 
a rosolution by which tho two sections, the two parts of the Congress, 
are to be united. That is the resolution which contains the challenge 
to the Government that whatever differences of opinion there may 
remain, the Indian National Congress knows how to stand united in & 
moment of trouble (hear, hear). I feel so happy to-day. For the last 
few years this is what I have been thinking of and dreaming of day 
and night. You know these unfortunate differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed at the Gaya Congress. Even there I made proposals of unity. 
I stand before you to-day as a man who has vindicated his membership 
of the Indian National Congress. I have never been a rebel. If 
I have fought against my brethren it is because I thought it my duty 
to turn the direction of tho activities of the Congress. J never raised 
the standard of rovolt against the Congress and, after all these years 
aud after these differences aro forgotten, the history of tho Congress 
will bear testimony to this that whatever I have done I have done to 


establish the Congress on a firmer footing. I did not go out of it to 
form another organisation. 


‘The main thing which stands behind the present settlement is 
this—that no party can say that the other party is outside the Con- 
gress. 1 have as much right to the Congress as any of my friends 
on the other side. That is the position which the resolution recognises. 
Mahatma Gandhi has drawn a circle of love by which he has taken all 
of us inside the Congress (heai, hear). Pro-Changers and No-Chazrgers, 
they are all integral parts of the Congress to-day. 


“To-day the Government is not in a position to say: ‘You are divided 
against yourselves’. Differences of opinion there must be as long 
as human beings have a_ right to think; but there is such a 
thing as love of the country. There is such a thing as standing 
firm and giving our answer to the challenge of the bureaucracy. That 
moment is before us. It depends on us now whether the bureaucracy 
wins or the Indian Nation wins. The bureaucracy has given you that 
challonge. They have passed the Ordinance. It may be now in one 
Province, but it may spread to other Provinces. I take that the Ordi- 
nance 1s an insult against the whole of this country. The whole of 
India stands attacked to-day. What is going to be our answer? That 
is what I ask you to think about. Are the No-Changers to say to 
the Pro-Changers: ‘yon are irrational human beings, we shall turn you 
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out of the Congress,” or the Pro-Changers to say to the No-Changers: 
“You people have a narrow vision, we shall turn you out of the 
Congress.” That is the feast to which the bureaucracy was looking for- 
ward at Belgaum. They were contemplating a huge fight between us. 
Mahatma Gandhi has defeated that little plan (Cheer). Our answer to- 
day is:do what you may, there is no bureaucracy in the world 
which can stand against the united Nation. The answer that I want to 
give is to fight them in all directions. I have got the sinews if you 
pass this resolution. Give them no quarter, take hold of them wherever 
you find them, and uproot their foundations. 


‘What is the idea of Swaraj which haunts me day and night? 
Some people think of Dominion Status, others think of Independence. 
None of these expressions will satisfy me. I stand for Swaraj. That 
is my birthright. What is, after all, independence? Supposing you drive 
out the Englishmen to-day, do you get Swaraj? No, Swaraj is a higher 
ideal than that. Swaraj means independence from all obstacles to your 
nation-building. In tho first place, it means independence from all that 
obstructs your path to realise yourselves. In the second place, Swaraj 
means the right of self-realisation, the fact of self-realisation, the pro- 
giessive self-realisation of the Indian nation. That is the meaning of 
Swaraj. I cannot barter that away for any pbrase which comes from 
the West. If this is your Swaraj, what have you got to do? The 
whole of your national life is to-day covered by the activities of the 
bureaucracy. You have therefore to free your field of action from the 
activities of the bureaucracy. This is independence, but this is one aspect 
of it. You will find that you cannot remove the sphoro of your 
activities without at the same time building up your nation. That 
is the other aspect of it. Itask you to keep in view both these aspects. 


‘I have often been asked if Councils would give wus Swaraj. I 
have answered this question that the Councils will not give Swaraj, 
hut J am afraid I carry no conviction because people who are 
against the Councils approach me with a great deal of suspicion. I 
have said over and over again that the Councils cannot give us Swaraj. 
But at the same time you remove the obstruction that stands in the 
way of your attaining Swaraj. You get it by your own activity. 
But what is Swaraj? I am asking you to concentrate your minds on 
it. My idea is that you should actively work to get, to capture all 
the fields in which the bureaucracy works. Capture the Councils as 
long as there is anything to capture. When you have shown the true 
hollowness of it, when you have destroyed its foundations, leave it for 
other work. It is not a permanent point of activity with us. Catch 
hold of all local organisations until you find your efforts successful. 


‘The great answer I want you to give to the bureaucracy to-day is 
what is contained in the second part of the resolution, namely, boycott 
of foreign cloth. It will nct only demolish their claim, but at the same 
time build up your national life in a manner which nothing else can do, 
Those who do not spin must look to the organisation of spinning. Those 
who do not weave must look to the organisation of weaving. Jf we all 
work hard and do our little, the least that anybody can do, I feel sure 
that within a short time you will encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. 
That is the beginning of your freedom. That will be the formation of your 
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salvation. This is the gospel which I preach always. I have never spoken one 
single word against constructive work. I have tried to include other activities. 


‘This resolution gives me liberty ot fighting the bureaucracy from 
all quarters, of destroying what must be destroyed, and of building up 
what must be built up. In the history of the world great empires 
have been built up and greater empires have fallen. If the British 
bureaucracy think in the littlenoss of their vision that they are destined 
to oppress India to the end of the chapter, they are mistaken. After 
all, this is God’s world. We are being punished for our misdeeds. 
We must make overselves worthy of freedom and the moment the Indian 
Nation comes to itself, the moment the Congress stands united, not only on 
resolutions but also in action, that day the bureaucracy must disappear 
(prolonged cheers).” 

Moulana MAHOMED Ali, seconding tho resolution, said that as Mr. Das 
had explained the history of the Congress since Gaya he did not propose to 
discuss thom. A new era had already dawned on the country. In this 
new era Mahatmaji wauted to unite thom all and strengthen them through 
the Charka. The No-Changers did not seo eye to eye with the Swarajists. 
In their annual programme they, tho No-changers, should not be 
thinking of what the Swarajists were doing, but proceed on their 
own lines. Doubts that existed in the minds of the No-Changers, if 
the Swarajists would faithfully carry out the franchise, have been cleared 
by the solomn and sincere assurances of the leaders of the Swaraj 
Party. [ven Desabandhu Das had admitted that a conviction was creep- 
ing in his mind that even the ‘‘mad” man would succeed in his 
charka. The No-Changors without minding what the Swarajists were doing 
should keep their goal, namely, the boycott of foreign cloth, in view 
and work for its attainment before the end of the year 1925, if not 
earlier. They must be able to show to the world that foreign cloth 
had been discarded. The new franchise, he admitted, was an unique 
franchise, an unheard of franchise. It was a novel experiment, an un- 
heard of experiment, but then the country was an unique country. 
Where on earth could they find a country of 300 millions being 
governed by a lakh of foreigners and kept enthralled by them? Such 
an unique country certainly required unique experiments. Was it by the 
sword that India was won? No, India was won only by the oco-opera- 
tion of Indians and Europeans. It could be freed only by the non- 
co-operation of Indians with Europeans. There were many among the 
teeming millions of India who did not get one square meal a day and 
this charka would give them the ration, and that would enable them 
to live and become real fighters against the common enemy. There 
was no substitute for charka and there was no sword in India. Their 
Only resort was this woman’s charka. Everybody must become charka- 
mad, and instead of crying ‘ Gandhi-ki-j1i’, he should cry ‘ Khaddar-ki-jai ”. 


Moulana HAZRAT MOHANI opposed the resolution. He said that the 
suspension of Non-co-operation once would mean the suspension of Non- 
co-operation for ever. It was because his Independence Resolution was 
not allowed in the Subjects Committee that he proposed the second 
alternative, but as even that failed, he felt constrained to oppose this resolu- 
tion. He would sacrifice the Swaraj party rather than his conscience. The 
new franchise in his view would not in any way help them. It would 
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not prevent the recurrence of Jallianwalla Bagh or solve the Hindu- 
Muslim question. Also, it was unpracticable. Therefore he could not 
find his way to support the resolution. 


Moulana AZAD SOBHANTL also opposed the resolution in Hindi. He 
said, for the purpose of attaining unity Non-co-operation need not have 
been suspended. They might have achieved unity by simply taking in the 
Swarajists. He however supported the part of the resolution relating 
to the Bengal Ordinance. 


Mr. KAUJALJI, who originally opposed the Pact in the Subjects 
Committee, supported the resolution in the open Congress. The Subjects 
Committee, he said, was only a deliberative body and he gave expression 
to his views before that body. But as that body had accepted the Pact, 
a strict disciplinarian that he was, he felt bound to support it. 


Mr. N. C. KELKAR also supported the resolution in Marathi. He 
pointed out that the agreement was only a compromise and there were 
two parties to it. If one party to the agreement did not faithfully carry 
out their part of tho agreement, it was open to the other party to 
throw out the agreement. 


Mr. M. V. ABAYANKAR resented some observations made by 
Moulana Mahomed Ali. While the Moulana was telling them that they 
were that day going to unite, he did not fail to mention to them that 
only that day had Desabandhu realised that Mahatmaji was not mad 
and that tho charka was a potent weapon. It contained the insinuation 
that Mr. Das had till then been considering Mahatmaji to be mad. 
He would challenge anybody to say whether his leader had at any 
time considered the Mahatma mad or had deprecated tho charka. 
Having himself once told a Calcutta audience that he would, when 
opportunity arose, stand for the Council, it did not lie in the mouth 
of Maulana Mohamed Ali to advise No-Changers that Council-entry was 
bad. Another statement of Mr. Mahomed Ali also would not stand the 
test. He told thom that the charka would bring them Swaraj. Did 
they not lose Swaraj when charkas were at their height in this 
country? So either the charka or the boycott of foreign cloth would 
not bring Swaraj. He did not believe one atom in the charka, but 
as a member of the Swaraj Party he would gladly abide by it, however 
much it might be against his wish, as he did in the early days of 
Non-co operation. 

Swami GOBINDANAND also opposed the resolution. The proposed 
change, he said, was drastic and revolutionary and he feared it would 
lead to the creation of another party within the Congress. He believed 
civil disobedience slone would bring Swaraj. 

At this stage M. GANDHI said he had done his best to give a 
chance to all those who opposed the resolution to address the House. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU then wound up the debate. He dissected 
the points of objection raised by Maulanas Hazrat Mohani and Azad Sobhani. 
There was no busis, he said, for the statement made by Mr. Hazrat 
Mohani that it was a packed house compelled to vote one way. 
Mahatmaji himself had warned them several times to leave his perso- 
nality out of account. His second charge that the franchise question was 
not treated as a party measure was also equally without any justifica- 
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tion. The party had by an over-whelming majority decided to treat this 
matter as a party issue. He then answored the criticisms levelled 
against the Swarajists by Moulana Azad Sobani and Swami Gobindanand. 

Mahatma GANDHI, before putting the resolution to vote, again 
uttered a note of warning to the delegates Ho appealed to them not 
to deceive themselves and ought not to deccive others. They should with 
God as their witness give their vote. If they gave the vote in favour 
of the resolution they should, he said, faithfully carry it out. 


Resolution Passed. 
The resolution was then put to vote and carried by an _ over- 
whelming majority only about 30 people raising thoir hands against it. 


The Congress then adjourned for tho day and met again next day, 
the 27th December, at 11 A.m. 


Second Day-Dec. 27th, 1924 


On the second day the remaining items on tho agenda were 
hurriedly gone through. A resolution from the chair appreciated the 
work of Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Vaze and Mr. Chaturvedi for Indians 
Abroad. The Barma resolution was then passed. 


The resolution on Kohat and Gulbaiga (soe poste) was next moved 
by Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU who said :— 


“Friends, I do not claim any personal knowledge of the tragedy 
which is referred to in the resolution. But if I am here to move 
the resolution it is to commend to your acceptance tho principle that 
it involves and facts which cannot admit of doubt and which are 
above controversy. In Kohat a tragedy has taken place the like of 
which has not been known in India for many years and, indeed, I do 
not remember in my life-time, which is not a very small period, of 
anything approaching the tragedy in Kohat. There is no doubt that the 
Hindu population of Kohat, which is in a very small minority, have 
suffered greatly and grievously. There is no doubt also that the 
inquiry which took place, a whole-and-coinor inquiry by the Special 
Magistrate, has been thoroughly inadequate and unsatisfactory ard based 
upon materials as to which the public cannot be taken into confidence 
by the authorities. These are the two facts. The principle is that 
Hindus and Muslims have to depend upon themselves for their salvation. 
No amount of protection accorded by the Government undor their 
benign laws, no amount of police force, no amount of military protection 
which is always held out before you, can save you unless you try to save 
yourselves. What has happened? There are two instances before you, 
one from each extreme of India. You have the tragedy in Kohat and 
the tragedy in Bengal. What has takon place under the Ordinance in 
Bengal can only be described as another tragedy. Government feared 
the consequences of the activities of Anarchical Socicties, and all and 
sundry who may or may not have anything to do with the anarchical 
crimes are arrested and safely confired to jail. What happened in 
the other extreme? A painful and heart-rending tragedy—the whole of 
a quarter of the town was burnt down. You know the loss of lives which 
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has taken place Temples have been desecrated. There 1s not the slighest 
doubt and there ecu be no two opinions in any reasonable being that the 
desecration and the burning of the Hindu property could only have been 
from tho hands of their Wihomedan neighbours, and whateve1 sufferings 
were entaled on the Mohameadans they could only have been inflicted by 
the Hindus JI do not propose to go mto the question as to who was 
responsible for the beginning of the trouble o1 who took the initiative, 
because this 1s not the time for us to apportion the blame upon the 
puties conerned The resolution is a non-controveisial one. It commits 
the Congiess to nothing, neither to the Hindu view to nor the Mussalman 
view It stands upon such facts as are known and asks for an open 
enquiry, either hy tho Bord which has already been appointed by the 
Unity Conferome, 0:1 by a simiarly public and representative body 
appointed by the poople of India Whatever you do, you must acccpt 
only the decision of a committee which has the confidence of the public. 
It advises the Hindus not to go back to Kohat until they aie assured 
of protection by thor Mussalman brethern. It has been proved 
that the British biyonets, the British foree, and the machine guns 
aro not meant to protect the citizens They aie simply meant to 
plopetuate this Government of force on ou people. Because it 1s the 
people and people lous that suffer As soon as a breath 1s heard 
asunst the Govormmont itself, 111 men, honest or dishonest, ciiminal as well 
as invocent pooplo, ue huddled togethe: in jail and there 1s no possible 
chance of thou being hoard by the Government. It 1s on thot principle 
Task you to xcept tho resolution in regard to Kohat and Gulburga ” 


Maulina SITAUKAT ALI, 1m soconding the 1esolution in U1du, said he 
wis deoply humiiitod to have to como to support the 10esolution He thought 
he should keop 1t.a muilo’s lon,th from all places of those disgraceful riots, 
be they due to Mussilmiuns o1 to Hindus Regiurding Kohat he had a 
letter fiom the Khilvfat Secretary, Kohat, which 1evealed the fact that 
tele,1ams which Mihatmyi and he hid sent to Kohat Mussalmans hid 
nevor reached them, that Government attempts to bring about recon- 
ciation hid fuled, and that both Hindus and Mussalmans were of their 
own accord tiymgz to bing about reconciliation, but they would invite 
all levders to ¢o0 to Rawilpind: and solve the thorny problem ‘The 
spoakor said he was deeply ashamed of what happened at Gulburga, and 
also know that Lis Txalted Uighness was also deeply pained over the 
fact that his own officor had spoilt the good name of his ancestos. 


Lala LAJPAT RAI, in the course of a long speech, said that there 
aro two, plobably thioe, stories about the incidents that took place at 
Kohit Thoie 1» the Uindu version, and a Mussalman version, and 
polhaps a third vorsion which the Government had adopted. He then 
detailed cortun ficts about the tragedy at Kohat and said 


‘Tho Kohat tragedy 18 an unique incident of its own hind which 
13 unpirtallolod im the history of Butsh rule in India. Its im- 
poitance requics that all of you should realise the consequence of It 
and tiy your best to root out all the causes which have brought about 
this, iegaidiess of any othe: consequences. I do _ honestly believe 
that there 13 no salvation for Iudta unless we can solve the Hindu-Moslem 
problem There is absolutely no salvation for us, no Swara}, no peace, 
no emancipation and no prosperity, no Kbhaddar and no Swadesh, 
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unless you solve this problem to the satisfaction of both the communities 
(Hear, hear and applause). What solution may lead to Hindu-Moslem unity, 
I do not know. The final solution is inthe hands of the Gods. I ask all 
of you to postpone every other subject and devote practically the whole 
of your knowledge to the solution of this problom, because on the 
solution of this problem not only hangs the fate of India, but, if I am 
permitted to say, the fate of the whole continont of Asia. 

‘Now, I am not here on this platiorm to blame ocither the Hindus 
or the Muhammedans forthe Kohat tragedy. It is admitted by all the 
three parties that long before the introduction of tho pamphlet alleged 
to be the immediate cause of the disturbance, the foelings of Ilindus and 
Musalmans of Kohat were strained. Then comes ono of tho disputes about 
the tank and that, when that was settled, cropped up the trouble about the 
pamphlet. On the 22nd August, the Janmashtami Day, a pamphlet 
was distributed or sold, about 35 or 40 copies, conteining a poem vory 
scurrilous and insulting to Islam. I am ashamed to say that any 
Hindu should have penned that poem. It was rightly objected to by 
the Mussalmans of Kohat. The defence of tho writor was that it was 
a written reply to a most scurrilous attuck by a Mahomedan scribe. 
But that is no defence at all. J refuse to accopt that defonco bocause 
retaliation of such a thing is worse than the offence itself. On 29nd 
August, 35 or 40 copies of this pamphlot were sold or distributed. 
About the Ist September a dispute arose botween thom about the tank and 
was disposed of in favour of the Hindus by the Mahomedan Assistant Com- 
missioner. The Mahomedans raised tho question of this !pamphlet. Eldorly 
men suggested that they wero ignorant of it. On the 2nd September the 
Hindus of Kohat passed a resolution expressing their regret regarding 
the publication and asking pardon of their Mahomedan brethren and 
sent copies of the resolution to the Khilafat Committee and individual 
Mahomedan leaders and authorities. It appears ithat after this Jivandas 
was arrested and security of Rs. 10,000 was demanded. At tho time of 
the arrest the Assistant Commissioner called for all the copies. In opon 
court aud in the presence of every body, he burnt all the pamphlets. 


‘It is said that on the front page of the pamphlet there was a 
picture of Sri Krishna aud the burning of it wounded the foclings of 
the Hindus. The Hindus observed an incomplete hartal as a protest 
against the burning of that portrait. Anyhow the authorities succeeded 
in bringing it round and the hartal was stopped. The Mahomcdans 
expressed dissatisfaction at the apology, but nothing serious happened 
and Jiwandas was arrested under Section 107 Cr. P. C. He was 
ouly released on bail by tho Deputy Commissioner. After that reloase 
the Mahomedan anger was increased. They expressed dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of the officials, and it is said that at a meeting of the 
Mahomedans every one of them took a vow of divorce, 


The Divorce Vow. 


The vow is something like this. If their domands are not  satis- 
fied, they took a vow to take the law into their own hands. Early 
on the morning of the 9th, dispute in a way began. The Govern- 
ment of India say in their resolution that it is impossible to guard 
against panic and it is difficult to say what action the authorities 
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could have taken to avert tho outbreak. Had the Deputy Commissioner 
heard of the divorce vow on the night before, he might have called 
for troops. Tho Chicf Commissioner says that if early onthe morning of 
the Sth that report had rciched him, he might have called the troops. 
At 1 A.M. on the Sth Septembor, however, the Court Inspector 
verbally made a report of that vow to the Superintendent of Police and 
he told him to give that report in writing. He gave that report 
in writing at 6 Am. The Superintendent returned the report asking 
him to give the names of persons who had taken the vow now. It 
cannot be said that tho report had not reached them early in the 
morning. In fact within an hour of the taking of the vow, the first 
roport was roceived, namely at 1 A.M. The second report was received 
at 6 AM. the third report between 6 and 10 A.M. At 10 A.M. 
tho Hindus again tolegraphed to the Chief Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner about tho seriousness of the situation and yet we find 
the authoritios say that they had no information. 


‘I don’t think any moro olaborate or deliberate false plea could have 
been made by anybody. I need not say the rest. This will show you 
in what way tho situation was handled. On the 9th o section of the 
Mahomedans mot the Deputy Commissionor at the Town Hall. He 
also received a roport, from the Hindus. Did he take any action? The 
authorities say that tho Mshomedans were satisfied that their grievances 
wore redrossod by the promise that tho proper thing will be done. It 
is always iho way in which tho authorities make assumptions and 
lay responsibility at the door of Hindus, Mussalmans or anybody else. 
Iicro there was a cloar dangor of riot, of Hindus and Mussalmans 
coming to blows. The Hindus warned the authorities on the situation 
on &th, 9th and 10th and sont telegrams directly to the Deputy Com- 
missionor, Superintendent of Police and the Chief Commissioner, but 
no action was taken. Afterwards when the tragedy has been enacted, 
they como round and say that thoy had no information. That is the 
ploa made by tho Government which spends millions of money on the 
C.1.)D,. A similar tragody was enacted at Guru-ka-bagh, a few miles from 
Amritsar, and yet when the Governor and his Council came to Amritsar 
thoy would not go to seo them. People camo from the scene of tragedy 
and told them what was done. The Governor and Council told 
thom that it was incredible and they could not believe that that had 
been done. When they were asked: “ why not you go and verify, 
they said thoy won't do it. If you can't go to the scene, why not 
you go to tho hospital where tho wounded are lying? No, That inter- 
feres with thoir prestige. How callous, how indifferent, how criminally 
negligent the authorities are on occasions like this! They would uot 
go and see with thoir oyes, but always relied on the reports of their 
own Criminal Invostigation Dopartmont who always tell thom lies and do 
not givo information in timo and would not take information from 
poople, even if it be given in timo. That is the sort of administration 
we are having. 


‘I do not want to say much, but one thing I would tell you with 
regard to one part of the rosolution. I am firmly convinced in my 
mind, and I have no doubt, that the Hindus of the Frontier Province 
cannot live in that province uunlegs they get the goodwill and friendship 
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of the Mahomedans. The Hindus of that province are 2 mere 
spot in the ocean; 94 per cent of Mahomedans and 6 per cent of 
Hindus. Especially when you add to it the population of the 
neighbouring territories called the independent tribes, you will realise 
that the Hindus cannot live in peace or with any security unless 
with the goodwill and friendship of Mussalmans. Now I told you 
that the Kohat riot was unparalleled in the history of British India 
and even in the frontier province, where you find looting, dacoities 
aud kidnappings,—never do I remember of having heard of any 
communal troubles between the Hindus and Mahomedans on _ the 
scalo on which this tragedy has takon place. But now there has 
come some change and I havo not got the authority or the material 
to say how tho change was brought about. I would, thereforo, ask the 
appointment of an independent committee to find out the reason why 
this change has come about and who is responsiblo. 


‘One thing I want to remind you. Don't you think that you people 
of the South and West aro so far away from Kohat that you will not 
be affected. Fortunately or unfortunately, tho communal conscience is 
growing apace pari passu with the national conscionce, and you have to 
re-unite tho two if you want a free and united India. The communal 
conscience must be re-united to the national conscience so as to remove 
the hostile part that provents thom from working smoothly and peace- 
fully. You must remomber that that conscionce is no longer confined 
to one province or to one part of a province. One Kohat affects the 
peace of tho whole of India. The reporcussion of Kohat will take place 
in every part of the country and will be of momentous consequences. 
Every aspect of national and communal life should be taken into account. 


‘One part of the resolution advised tho Hindu exiles of Kohat as 
to what thoy should do. I don't oxpress any opinion against it but 
I leave it to Mahatma Gandhi to find a solution. I endorse tho 
soutimeuts contained in the letter which was read to you by Mr. 
Shaukat Ali. If the Tindu ard Mahomedan leaders of the country 
want peace, progress, mutual trust and Swaraj generally, they must at 
onee proceed in a body to Rawalpindi and try to offect a settloment 
as carly as possible undor the circumstances.” 


Moulana ZAFAR ALI KHAN regretted that Lalaji should have 
reforred to the details of tho Kohat tragedy and compelled him 
to correct some of them. Whilst ho was proceeding Dr. Mahmud 
roso to a point of ordor and asked whether the spoaker was not 
himself guilty of tho fault ho had attributed to his prodecessor. 
Tho audionce also cried “sit down” and tho speaker abruptly con- 
cluded saying that ho supported the resolution. It was then put to the 
vote and carried. 


Untouchability. 


Mr. L. B. BHOPATKAR moved tho resolution on untouchability in 
Marathi in a lengthy speech. Babu Suilasnath Bisi seconded it. Several 
other speakers then supported and mentioned in this connection the 
Vaikom Satyagraha campaign. After K. Ganapathi Sastrigal and Pundit 
Divekar Shastry had spoken in support of the resolution it was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, Mr. Aney, only voting against it. 
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Resolution on Indians Overseas 


The resolution on Indians Overseas was moved by Sreemati 
SAROJINI NAIDU who delivered a long and impressive speech in the 
course of which she said that the resolution is too little coloured with 
the life-blood and with the suffering to which our people abroad are doomed. 
‘I agiee that till Swara; 1s obtained in India we, the Congress, cannot 
effectively help or come to the relief of the Indians overseas. I never- 
theless believe that the Congress 1s a sufficiently powerful body to put 
such moral pressure upon the Imperial and Indian Governments that 
they should be compelled to do their duty by our people across the 
80a5. 


‘Ever since I 1eturned I have been pressing for a Round Table Confei- 
ence and when in South Africa I had the privilege of visiting the Ministers and 
made a suggestion of a Round Table Confeience General Smuts and his party, 
Geneial Hertzog and his party, Colonel Krassmann and his paity, were willing 
and anxious to consider this Round Table Conference, but the people of India 
fahed because they did not suffuiently prove themselves m earnest in 
backing up the opinion of their own ambassador to South Afiica We 
in India have a power that we do not reahse. 160 thousand moe 
or less exilo childien of India are also being disinherited from 
the land where they have inviolable mghts A1e we morely goimg to 
pass an academic i1esolution oxpressing helpless lip sympathy? The White 
people deprive thom of thon natural iights The Natal Ordinance 
deprives thom of their inahenable mghts. Are we to treat it 1s an 
academic quostion, siying it 18 morely a question of 11ce prejudice, or 
are wo gong to solve it by going down to its 100ts and help our 
brethren? 1 know my countrymen will be angry with me for saying so It 18 
partly the economic pressure im Natal that gives acuteness to the race feeling. 
Merely saying it 1% race feeling will not help our brethren ‘They look 
to us for more practical help to stretch out the hand of fellowship 
which will enable them to stabilise their moral position, to concentrate 
their moral strength and to preserve the integrity of then ideal which 
bids them keep alive and untainted the ideal of Indian heritage which 
1s thems though they be colomal, coloured or white 


‘The Kenya question 18 a more recent question, a more difficult 
question Wherever it 1s economic pressure, it 1s nothing but the greed 
of the White settlers who want to giab the whole of that fertile and 
fruitful country ard to create a black army against the peoples of Asia. 
I feel there too we have neglected oui duty, there too we have been 
content with agitation on platio.ms We were outraged in our feelings 
because forsooth the highlands were not given to the Indians We were 
outraged im ou feelings because they proposed segregation. We were 
outraged in our feelings, but after speeches were mude and _ resolutions 
recorded not one of us has had the earnestness and honesty to pursue 
futher with indignation and put it into practical effect Kenya, S. 
Afiica and Mauritius, or the F11 and the Malaya States, the question 
remaius the same that colour prejudice 1s always there, that economic 
pioblem is always there, the disintegration of the people without a leader 
in the Colonies 1s always the1e. Since Mahatma Gandhi left Africa he 
left fatherless children and leaderless people. For the last 10 years these 
childien have been groping and struggling in the dark. I said to General 
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Smuts and General Hertzog: “ When you take your people back, then 
speak to me of taking my people back, not till then. Not even then 
shall my people be moved by force or fraud from this land where the 
bones of their fathers are testimony to the wealth of the White man. 
They have contributed to the wealth of the country by the sweat of their 
brow, to the progress of your plantations, and they have heaped gold upon 
gold for you, victory upon victory, power upon power, for you to tyranise 
over the hand that feeds you.’ 

In the ond sho exhorted them to seud messengers of hope to the 
overseas Indians and stop further emigration of Indian labour. 


Mr. R. K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY M. L. A. in seconding 
the resolution said that when the indenture poriod was over, the Indian 
settler in S. Africa was ostracised and ill-treated. It was one long 
series of humiliation and dogradation. When Swaraj was claimed 
friendly critics pointed to social disabilities such as untouchability and 
asked how in their own country millions of human beings were treated 
as untouchables. They dared not ask for Swaraj when the claim for equality 
of treatment for Indian settlers was put forward. It was pointed out 
that the problem was not a racial, but an economic problem. An instance 
of racial arrogance was illustrated in the caso of Mr. Sen, ono of the Indian 
members of the Robertson Commission. He had to stay somo time in a boat 
because no hotel would give accommodation to Indians thore. It was only after 
the persuasion of Sir Benjamin Robortson that Mr. Sen was taken into 
on the condition that he should have his meals in his own room and not 
come into the dining hall. Apart from the theoretical right it must be 
conceded that the elementary rights of the people who have alroady 
settled must be safeguarded. He then instanced the case of Trinidad. 
Racial prejudice was at the bottom of the whole trouble. It was not 
merely the question of Asiatic versus Europoan. A Japanese was 
respected because he had the support of a solf-governing nation. 
Because the Indian sottler could not count upon the support of a 
self-governing people, his demands were ignored und he was ill-treated. 
lt was not until thoy established Swaraj could thoy vindicate tho honour 
of their countrymen abroad. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 


Dr. Besant Comes & Addresses Congress. 


At this stage Dr. Annie Besant came in followed by a retinue of 
Theosophists. The Mahatma received her cordially and the wholo House 
received her standing. She requested the President to allow her to 
make a statement. The Mahatma at once agreed and stood up as she 
entered the rostrum. 


Dr. BESANT, introduced by Mahatma, made the following statement: 

“ Friends, by the courtesy of your President I am allowed to say to you a 
few words before you finish your meeting. I would ask you, if you 
think it is right, to think over during the coming year so that you may 
open the doors of the Congress to all political parties in India. We shall have 
by the arrangement of the Unity Conference in Bombay a meeting on 
23rd January to consider a scheme for the establishment of Swaraj. 
I feel, perhaps as an ex-President of the Congress, a little jealous for 
the Congress that some other .Conference of all parties should be called 
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together, while in the Congress the1e are some political parties who 
find themselves shut out. I do not believe that any of you desires to 
shut out any political party from wo1king with you for the freedom of India 
Iudia 1s too mighty to refuse the services of any of her childien who 
desire to muke her once more ruler in her own household and to 
crown her with the crown of freedom in this continent You may say 
to me “ You are not an Indian, you do not share ow buth” It 18 
true I am not India born, but 1f you are a free nation and have a 
right to give natmalisation, then I should be a naturalised Indian as I 
am one on my own adoption, because I love the land so tiuly beyond 
any other land on caith, berause I deem 1t a priviloge of my hie to 
be allowed to work among her children to win freedom for Bharata 
Mata Thereforc I would plead to you to allow us, though we do 
not agreo with you in everything, to wo1k with you for the birthright 
of ficedom to the Motheiland I have no 11ght, and I am not going 
to 1¢ open in this Congress the resolution that you have passed, but I 
would ask you du1ing the coming yea: to think it over and at your 
next Congress at least to throw yom doois of welcome wide open to 
every political party m Indii that 1s working for Swataj, and because 
I hope to sec thit lot me tell you very very shortly why it 1s that 
some of us fecl thit you have not opened your door wide onough to 
admit us 


“You hivo tho puty of liberals here, to which I myself hive never 
belonged and do not belong, but I know, for I have worked with 
them, thit they have men among them who love Indiw as truly as 
any one of you and would do honom to India in any country in the 
wold ‘They wo shut out by this 1esolution you have pissed ‘They 
cannot or will not spm Thoy want that point I do 10t feel it a 
puneiplo IT pronnsed your Piosident that I would spin hilf an hour 
every momm, wd I have done it (Cheois and laughter) I hive 
no proudie asunst spmming (heu, hear) aud when he said to me It 
would cncouri.o somo of the poor, I gladly sud “I > will give _ half 
an hour to spmiun, but I caumot pled,e myself to spin two thousand 
yuds of yun cvery month’ I cannot work at that 11te and I won't 
luy a substitute for T think that that 1s not fur spimning ond, when 
tows not contributing the work of yourown hinds, I do not cire To 
me iwo1 ou evasion thou,h, ] am sure, not to miny of you I ask 
you mt to make that an essential test of taking part in youl 
dehber uiors wid onee more I ish you thit ovory paity, every political party 
shill 1o cquil m the Ccongiess of the Nation (Heir, hear) Ido not think 
that as wm wif clam It was the polcy of the Congiess for all 
the vears beloro this Always overy political orzanisation sent its 
members to the Con,ress and all stood on one equal plitform and 
they ennched tho Compress of then days ‘Lhey do 10ot weiken it m 
the faco of tho world, but as long as ILaberals, Moder ites, National 
Home Rulas are ul shut out, because they siy ‘we do not agiee 
with one paity only im the Le,aslatuics, it must weahon it Men of 
all paities there aio in the Levislatuies to day, every party has mem- 
beis a thoso Counals and why should they be put at a disadvantage 
by allow, only one puty to speak in the name of the Congress? 
lai bctter to allow thom to say what they beheved to be best and 
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meet here as we have met so many years, differing intellectually in 
some of our opinions though united by one love for the common 
motherland, and so, though you hive now thought it mght to make 
the door in that way only partly open, it may be that before next 
year all politics! parties shall joi in equal brotherhood and equal 
right of opinion 


‘To me freedom of speech, freedom of expression, 1s so vital 3 
part in a country’s life that for my worst enemy I would claim free- 
dom of speech, for I beltove in the old words that truth only con- 
quers and not falsehood Let those who come say the wrong that 
they believe, let every one come and put his case before yon, 
and then the whole country cin speak to Britun ind siy with one 
voice ‘“ Woe demand Swara;)” That his been my dream for yess I 
have beon asking for it, ostiiving for it, not only here, but in 
other lands as well I pray to you to think the matte. over [ 
do not ask more, but I do wint that when we go and say that 
Indians have mide thea own constitution and they present it for 
impeial sanction next yor to Parliament, when that comes, as come 
it will, for all the forces of righteousness are fighting for India’s free- 
dom todsy, I pray that 16 may not le in the mouth of any nation to 
say that “You hive not got the Congress with you, and the Congress 
is the national institution of Indiv” You cinnot be national while 
you shut out any pity a3 a party You cannot be national while 
only one pirty muy sperk for you m the Couneils of the Nations, and 
it is beciwse I felt thit so strongly thit I ventured to ask yom 
Presidont to allow us all who do not agiee with the Swara; Party to 
come here as members of tho Congiess without deserting oul ow 
political beliefs and then wo shall be lke the bundle ot sticks. Therd 
aio many in tho bundle, each woak by itself, but tie them ener 
with the strng of the Congress and no power in heaven or eatt 
shall be able to bieak thit bundle of men determined to be fiee.” 


{ 
Mahatma GANDHI in thanking Di. Besant said 


‘You hive head the statement Di: Besant has made You will 
not expect me to make any romuks upon that statement You will 
not ask mo to open a discussion upon it, Dr Besant has not made 
the statement as 1 know in ordo. thit she may have some. Really 
just now she has made that statement from a sense of duty ‘est her 
silence, 1 she did not speak, might be construed into meaning that 
we had he: ondorsement to the resolution that we passed yesterday. 
But I hope I may give hei the assurance of this Congress that all 
she has svid will command our respectful attention and that no stone 
will be left unturned by this Congress or Congiessmen and Congress 
women to open the doo: wide m so far as it 1s humanly, possible for 
the entiy of every party that hos the interest of India as its creed 
and every paity whose goal 1s Swaraj for India With these words [ 
close this incident. I reaffirm my request to D: Besant that, whether 
she and other parties are able to join the Congress o1 not, the Con- 
gress will always be able to secure her and every paity’s sympathy and 
support in anything and everything that may commend itself to their 
attention.’ 
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President's Concluding Remarks. 


Mahatma GANDHI, in his concluding speech in dissolving the 
session, said : 

‘I do not think any President could possibly have received greater 
attention and greater affection than you, the delegates, have shown to 
me and extended to me. It has been the greatest delight to me to preside 
over your deliborations here and in the Subjects Committee. Every one 
of you have readily responded to every call I made. I have not walked 
with you, but I know I have run you, and I have put a speed on 
you. You are impatient. I am impatient. We want to march towards 
Swaraj and our march ought not to be at the snail’s pace, but a 
double quick march and, if we are to move forward, there is not 
a minute to be wasted. I could not possibly weste a single minute of 
your time. I could not afford to waste my time and therefore I had 
to put speed, and it is a wonder that you have responded so nobly. 
You have not charily done this thing when you have extended magni- 
ficent generosity. 


‘No man could possibly have claimed more, asked more and got 
more. You have given all that I could possibly ask, but what I now 
ask is something more, something better and something richer. I want 
you to transfer all this noble affection, all this genorosity that you 
have shown me, to the thing which you and I hold dear, to the 
thing which alone binds you and me together, and that is Swaraj. 
And if we want Swarsj, we must know the conditions of Swaraj and 
you endorsed those conditions in the resolution moved by Mr. Das 
on the pact. TIivery one knows the conditions and 1 want you to 
yiulfil them to the letter and in spirit and insist upon others that they 
will fulfil those conditions, not by force, but by love, exertion and 
nfluence, and all the pressure that love can exert upon every one that 
e(pncerns. Go throughout your districts and spread the message of 
Kivaddar, the message of Hindu-Muslim unity, the message of untoucha- 
bility. and take up in hand the youngsters of the country and make 
them, real soldiers of Swaraj. But you will not do it if the No 
Chanigers and Swarajists still bear malice against each other and if 
they ‘still have jealousy against one another. It will be posssible only 
if you. bury the hatchet, leave all the jealousies, all anger and all 
that is bad in your heart, bury underground, cremate it. Do whatever 
you like but take away the sacred resolution with you that: “ let 
Heavens fall but the tie that binds us to-day, the tie that has bound the 
Swarajists and No Changers, shall never snap”. 


‘Let me conclude with expressing our deepest thanks to every 
momber 0 the Reccption Committee and the volunteers under the 
leadership ol Dr. Hardikar.” 


Pandit Jotilal Nehru, in proposing a vote of thanks which was 
lustily respoi.d to, hoped that every one, be he a Swasajist or a 
No-Changer, Wwld perform the undertaking entered into by the pact. 


Resolutions of the 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, BELGAUM 1924. 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS WERE PASSED BY THE 39TH 
SESSIONS OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS HELD AT 
BELGAUM ON DECEWBER 26TH & 27TH 1924. 


I. Condolence. 


Tho Congress records with sorrow the deaths of Bi Amman, Sir 
Ashutosh Choudhry, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, 
Dr. Subrahmania Aiyer, Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, Mr. Dal Bahadur Girl, 
Mr. Govind Vyankatesh Yalgi, Mr. Waman Rao Moharir, Mr. T. V. 
Gopilswami Mudaliar and Mr. C. V. P. Shivam, and also of Messrs. 
Rustomji Jivanji Ghoikhodu and P. K. Naidu in South Africa, and 
tenders its rospectful sympathy to the bereaved families. 


II. Gandhi-Swarajist Pact & Spinning Franchise. 


A—(i) The Congress hereby endorses the following agreement entered 
into between Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand and Deshbandhu C. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, acting on behalf of the Swaraj Party, 
on the other :— 


Whereas although Swaraj is the goal of all the parties in India the country is 
divided into diff rent gioups seemingly working in opposite duec ions, and whereas 
puch antagonistic activiry ietaids the p'ogiess of the nation towaids Swaraj, and 
whereas it is desiable to biing so fa: as possible all such paities within the Congress and 
on a common p’atform, and whereas the Congress itself 18 divided into two opposing 
gections resulting in harm to the country's cause, and whereas it 18 desirable to reunite 
these parties for the purpose of fuithermmg the common cause, and whereas a policy of 
repression | as been commenced in B ngal by the local government with the sanction of the 
Governor Genera , snd whereas in the opinion of the undersigned this repression is aimed 
in reality not at any party of violence but at the Swaia) Party in Bengal and there- 
fore at constitutional and orderly activity, and whereas therefore it has become 
& maiter of immediate nec ssity to mvite and secure the co-operation of all parties 
for putting forth the umted strength of the nation against the policy of repression, 
we the undeisigned stiongly 1ecommend the following for adoption by all parties 
and eventually by the Congiess at Belgaum .— 

“ The Congress should suspend the programme of non-co-operation 88 the national 
programme exci pt in so far as it relates to the refusal to use or wear cloth made 
out of India. 

“The Congress shou'd further 1esolve that different classes of work of the 
Congress may be done as may be found necessary by different sections within the 
Congitss and should msolve that the spread of hand-spimmning and handweaving and 
all the antecedent processes and the spread of band-spun and hand-woven Knaddar, 
and the promotion of umty between different communit es, +picialiy between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans, and the removal of untouchability by the Hindus 
from amongst them, should be caimed on by all sections within the Congress, and 
the work in connection with the Central and Provincial Legislatures should be 
carried on by the Swaraj) Parity on behalf of the Congress and as an integral 
part of the Congress organisation, and for such work the Swara) Party should 
make its own rules and adminoter its own funds, 

“Inasmuch as experience has shown that without universal spinning India 
cannot become self-suppoiting regarding her clothing requirements, and inasmuch ag 
hand-spinning is the best and the most tangible method of establishing a visible and 
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substantial bond between the masses and Oongressmen and women, and in order to 
popularise hand-epinning and its products, the Congress should repeal Article Vil 
of the Congress constitution and should substitute the following therefor :— 

“No one shall be a member of any Congress Committee or organisation who 
is not of the age of 18 and who does not wear hand-spun and handwoven khaddar 
at political and Congress functions, or while engaged in Congress business, and does 
not make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly spun yarn per month of his 
or her own spinning or, in case of illn-ss, unwillingness, or any such cause, a like 
quantity of yarn spun by any other person.” 

(#) The Congress hopes that the agreement will result in true unity 
between the two wings of the Congress and will also enable persons belonging 
to other political organisations to join the Congress. The Congress con- 
gratulates the Swarajists and others arrested under the the new Ordinance 
or Regulation 3 of 1818 and is of opinion that such arrests are inevitable 
so long as the people of India have not the capacity for vindicating 
their status and liberty, and is further of opinion that such capacity can 
in the preseut circumstances of the country be developed by achieving 
the long deferred exclusion of foreign cloth; and therefore as a token of 
the earnestness and determination of the people to achicve this national 
purpose, welcomes the introduction of handspinning in the franchiso and 
appeals to every person to avail himself or herself of it and join the 
Congress. 

(iii) In view of the foregoing tho Congress expects overy Indian 
man and woman to discard all foreign cloth and to use and wear 
handspun and handwoven khaddar to the exclusion of all other cloth. 


With a view to accomplish the said purpose without delay the 
Congress expects all Congress mombers to help the spread of handspinning 
and the antecedeut processos and the manufacture and sale of khaddar. 

(tx) The Congress appeals to the Princes and wealthy classes and 
the members of political and other organisations not represented on the 
Congress, and municipalities, local boards, panchayats and such other 
institutions, to extend their help to the spread of handspinning and 
khaddar by personal use and otherwise, and especially by giving liberal 
patronage to the class of artists, still surviving, who are capable of 
working artistic designs in fine khaddar. 

(v) The Congress appeals to the merchants engaged in the foreign 
cloth and yarn trado to appreciate the interests of the nation, and 
discontinue further importation of foreign cloth and help the _ national 
cottage industry by dealing in khaddar. 

(vi) It having come to the notice of the Congress that varieties 
of cloth are manufactured in mills and on haud looms out of mill yarn 
and sold in the Indian market as khaddar, the Congress appeals to the 
mill-owners and other manufacturers concerned, to discontinue this 
undesirable practice and further appeals to them to encourage the 
revival of the ancient cottage industry of India by restricting their 
Opelations among those parts of the country that have not yet come 
under the Congress influence. and appeals to them to discontinue the 
importation of foreign yarn. 

(vit) The Congress appeals to the heads and leaders of all religious 
denominations, whether Hindu, Muslim or any other, to preach to their 
congiegations the message of khaddar and advise them to discontinue 
the use of foregn cloth. 
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B. The present Article VII of the Constitution to be repealed and 
the following to be substituted therefor :— 

(i) Every person not disqualiied under dAiticle iv shall '4 entitled to become 
& member of any plimary oiganisation controlled by the Pioviuicial Congress Com- 
mittee, piovided that no one shall be a member of any (‘ongress Committee or 
organisation who does not wear handspun and handwoven khaddar at political and 
Congress tunctions or while engaged in Congiess business, and docs not make a 
contribution of 24,000 yards of evenly spun yain per year of his o1 her own 
Spinning, or in case of illness, unwillingness, 01 any such cause, the same quantity 
of yarn spun by any othel peison, provided a'so that no person shall be a 
member of two parallel Congicss o1ganisations at one and the same time 


(i) The year of the membership shall be 1cckoned from Ist Januniy to 3lst 
December The said gubscisption shall be payable in advance and may be paid m 
instalments of 2000 yards pe: month payable m advance. Members joming in the 
middle of the year shall contiibute the tull quantity due fiom the begmning of 
the year 

Transitory Provision.— During 1925 the subsciiption shall b+ 20,000 yaids only and 
shall be payable on or befoie Ist March o1 in instalmen's as aforesaid, 


(ui) No peison thall be entitled to vote at the election of 1eprescntatives or 
delegates, or any committee o: sub-committee of any Congress o1ganisation whatsoever, 
or to be elected as such, or to take pait in any meetings of the (ongress o: any 
Congress organisation o1 any committee 01 sub committee thereol, if he has not con- 
tributed the yain subscription our the inslalmints due, 


Any member who has made default in the payment of the yatn  subscziption 
may bave his o1 hei 1ights mstored by paying the subscription im i1ebpect of which 
the default has occurred and the instalment for the mouth then current, 


(wv) Every Piovincial Congress Committce shall scnd to the General Secretary, 
Al} India Congress Committee, from month to month mtuins of membuship and ot 
the yain ieceived by it in vutue of this Aitice. The Provincial Congiess Committee 
shall contiibute 10 per cent of the yarn subscriptions 01 thei value to the All 
India Congiess Committee, 


(v) Delete Article VI (e) and Article IX (b) of the Constitution, 


III. Indians Oveiseas. 


The Congress notes with deep sorrow the increasing disabilities of 
the settlers overseas and records its opinion that the Indian and Imperial 
Governments have tailed to protect the intorest of the settlers which 
they have repeatedly declaied to be their trust. Theo Congress, whilst 
tendering its sympathy to the scttlors in their troubles, regrets its inability 
to rei der effective assistance until Swaraj has been attained. 

The Congress notes with profound dissatisfaction the sanction given 
by the Governor-Geneial of the Union of South Afmea to the Ordinance 
of the Natal Provincial Legislature deprivirg the Indians domiciled there 
of the municipal franchise which they have long enjoyed. 

The Congiess 1cegards the question of the doprivation of the franchise 
as not only manifestly unjust but also a breach of the agreement of 1914 
between the Union Government and the Indian community and the past 
declarations of the Natal Government. 

The Congress is of opinion that the so-called settlement of the Kenya 
question is nothing short of the deprivation of the natural and just rights 
of the Indian settlers in Kenya. 


IV. Appreciation of Services. 


The Congress places on record its appreciation of the great services 
revdered to the cause of the Indians overseas by Shrimati Sarojini Naidu 
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who by her energy and devotion endeared herself to the Indian settlers 
ani by her persuasive eloquence gained a sympathetic hearing from the 
Europeans there. 

The Congress also notes with gratitude the services rendered to the 
cause of the settlers of the Kenya by Mr. Vaze of the Servants of India 
Society and Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi. 


V. Burma. 


The Congress tenders its respectful sympathy to the people of Burma 
in their troubles and trusts that they will not be awed or cowed down 
by the repression now going on in their midst. 

The Congress notes with regret the tendency among the Indian 
settlers in Burma to claim communal representation and strongly advises 
them not to make any such claim as such separatist tendency is bad 
in principle. 

VI. Kohat and Gulbarga. 


The Congress deplores the Hindu-Muslim tension and the riots that 
have taken place in various parts of India. The Congress deplores the 
riots that recently took place in Kohat resulting in loss of life and 
destruction of property including temples and Gurudwaras, and is of 
opinion that the local authority failed to perform the primary duty of 
protection of life and property. The Congress further deplores the 
enforced exodus of the Hindu population from Kohat and strongly urges 
the Musalmans of Kohat to assure their Hindu brethren of full proteo- 
tion of their lives and property and to invite them to return as their 
honoured friends and neighbours. The Congress advises the refugees not 
to return to Kohat except upon an honourable invitation from the 
Kohat Musalmaus and upon the advice of Hindu and Musalman leaders. 
The Congress advises the public, whether Hindu and Musalman, not to 
accept the fiuding of the Government of India as also of others on the 
Kohat tragedy and to suspend judgment till the board appointed by the 
Unity Conference or some other equally representive body has enquired 
into the unfortunate ovent and come to a decision upon it. 


The Congress express its heart-felt sympathy for the sufferers in 
the Gulbarga riots and condemns desecration committed on the places of 
worship in that town. 

VII. Untouchability. 


The Congress notes with satisfaction the progess in Hindu opinion 
regarding the removal of untouchability, but is of opinion that much yet 
remains to be done and therefore appeals to the Hindu membors of 
all Congress organisations to a greater effort in the cause. The Con- 
gress herehy urges the Hindu) members of Provincial Congress Com- 
mitteos to devote greater attention to the amelioration of the lot of 
the depressed classes by ascertaining their wants, such as in regard to 
wells, places of worship, facilities for education etc., and making  pro- 
vision for meeting such wants. The Congress congratulates the Satyagra- 
his of Vaikom, who are engaged in asserting the right of way of un- 
touchables through a thorough-fare which is open to caste Hindus, on 
their non violence, patience, courage and endurance, and hopes that the 
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State of Travancore which is regarded as enlightened will recognise the 
justice of the Satyagrahis’ claim and grant speedy relief. 


VIII. National Educational Institutions. 


The Congress is strongly of opinion that the hope of the future of 
the country lies in its youth and therefore trusts that the provincial 
committees will strive more vigorously than they have done to keep alive 
all national educational institutions. But whilst the Congress is of opinion 
that existing national educational institutions should be maintained and 
new ones opened, the Congress does not regard any such institution to be 
national which does not employ some Indian lunguage as the medium of 
instruction and which does not actively encourage Hindu-Muslim unity, 
education among untouchables and removal of untouchability, which does 
not make handspinning and carding and training in physical culture 
and self-defence compulsory, and in which teachers and students over 
the age of 12 years do not spin for at least half-an-hour por working 
day, aud in which students and teachers do not habitually wear khaddar. 


IX. Paid National Service. 


Whereas it has been discovered that many otherwise deserving 
men are unobtainable for National Service because of their reluctance 
to accept remuneration for service, the Convress places on record its 
opinion that there is not only nothing derogatory to ones dignity in 
accepting remuneration for National service, but the Congress hopes 
that patriotic young men and women will regard it an honour to ac- 
cept maintenance for service faithfully rendored and that those needing 
or willing to do service will prefer national to other service. 


X. Changes in Constitution. 
Delegation fee: In Article XI “Rs. 10” to be altered to “Re 1”, 


In Article XXIJI—Add after the first sentence ending with the 
word " Congress”: ‘‘The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds 
of tbe Congress and shall keep proper accounts of them. The General 
Secretaries shall be in charge of the office of the Ali India Congress 
Committee and shall be responsible for the publication of the report 
of the proceedings of the session of the Congress and of any special 
sessions held in the course of the year, in co-operation with the Reception 
Committee. Such report shall be published as svon as possible and not 
later than four months after the session, and shall be offered for sale. 

Add at the end of Article XXIII: “and published along with the 


next Congress report’. 
XI. Akali Movement. 


The Congress congratulates the Akalis on the patient endurance and 
courage with which they aro carrying on their struggle for (Gurudwara 
re.orm and hopes that these qualities of theirs will withstand aud 
survive the insidious attempts wow being made by the Punjab Govern- 
ment to crush the spirit of the brave Akulis. 

The Congress views with borror aid indignation the report of over 
one hundred deaths among the Akali prisoners in Nabba jail and ex- 
presses the strongest disapproval of the refusal of the Nabha authorities 
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to permit the Akali Repression Enquiry Committee, appointed by the 
Congress Working Committee, to visit the jail. The Congress is of 
opinion that the phenomenal mortality among the prisoners is proof of 
inhuman conduct of the authorities towards the prisoners. 

foe Congress tenders its respectful sympathy to the bereaved 
families. 


XII. Drink and Opium Traffic. 


The Congress notes with satisfaction that notwithstanding the  set- 
back suffered by the campaign against the use of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs initiated in 1921, Congress workers in several parts of the 
country have continued it with vigour and determination. The Con- 
gress hopes that the peaceful endeavour of workers to wean those who 
are addicted to the drink or the opium habit from the curse will 
receive further and greater strength and encourgement than hitherto. 

Tho Congress is of opinion that the policy of the Government of 
India in using the drink and drug habit of the people as a source of 
revenue is detrimental to the moral welfare of the people of India and 
would thorefore welcome its abolition. 

Tho Congress is further of opinion that the regulation by the 
Government of India of the opium traffic is detrimental not only to 
the moral wolfare of India but of the whole world, and that the culti- 
vation of opium in India, which is out of all proportion to medical 
and scientific requirements, should bo restricted to such requirements. 


XII. Office-Bearers. 
Resolved that the following Office-bearers be appointed :— 


General Secretaries. 


(1) Mr. Shuaib Qureshi. 
(2) Mr. Barjorji Framji Bharucha. 
(3) Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Treasurers. 


(1) Seth Ravishanker Jagjivan Javeri. 
(2) Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 


XIV. Next Congress. 


Resolved that the venue of the next session of the Congress be 
fixed by the All-India Congress Committee.* 


XV. Auditor. 


Resolved that the All-India Congress Committee do appoint the 
auditor for 19265. 


* The All-India Congress Committce subsequently met and decided that the next 
session of the Congress be held in Cawnpore. 


All-India Congress Committee. 
Belgaum—28th Dec. 1924 


Immediately after the session of the Congress the All-India Congress 
Committee met at Belgaum on the 28th Dec. and held nearly for four 
hours discussions on several important resolutions. Mahatma Gandhi 
presided and many members of the Committeo attended. The first motion 
was by Mr. Jehangir Petit relating to the death of Lenin. Several 
mombers including Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar asked if Lenin was dead. 
Mr. Jehangir Petit said: “ Lenin died on the 21st January 1924 after the 
Cocanada session and that is why I am asking the Congress Committee at least 
to pass this resolution as the Congress session itself has concluded.” Continuing 
Mr. Petit said that although he gave notice of this resolution he was 
prepared to further support the proposition which Mr. Atul Sen had tabled, 
namely: “this Congress Committee expresses deep sense of sorrow at the 
death of Lenin, friend of the working classes, and sympathises with the 
Russiau people in their great loss, and also authorises the President of 
the Congress (M. Gandhi) to convey this resolution to the President of 
tho Russian Soviet Republic.” 


Mahatma Gandhi on hearing the last clause of the resolution cried 
“Oh, Oh” and asked: “If the president is unwilling to convey the 
resolution?’ Mr. Petit retorted: You are bound by our vote as we 
aro bound by your rulings (Laughter.) 

Mr. JEHANGIR PETIT in moving the resolution said that although 
thoy might not agree with the methods of Lenin they must respect the 
ideals which impelled him to fight the Czarist Government for the amelioration 
of the working classes and the peasants. He said: we were passing 
resolutions on charka because we wanted the economic freedom and 
salvation of India. Similarly Lenin was fighting for the emancipation of 
the working classes in Russia. Lenin had fought not only against 
Czarist Imperialism, but also the capitalism of Russia. “We mszy not 
agrce with his methods to-day but we may agree with them some day; if 
not in the near future, probably at some distant date. But if we under- 
stand and are convinced that the man was absolutely impersonal and that 
there was nothing personal in the actions which he did towards securing 
the amelioration of working classes, then I ask you to accept the 
resolution.” 


Mr. Atul Sen seconded the resolution. Mr. Khare opposed the 
resolution and warned the house against committing the Congress to a 
proposition the ultimate effects of which it did not fully realise. Two 
days ago there was a resolution relating to the death of Mr. Montagu, a 
person who had done so much for India, and that was not brought 
forward for discussion. But now was brought forward a resolution over 
the death of one who was not directly concerned with India. Why 
not let charity begin nearer home instead of allowing it to travel as 
far as Russia?, asked Mr. Khare. From the point of view of the Indian 
National Congress this resolution was not very desirable. Mr. Sidwai 
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supported Mr. Khare and said: If you are going to pass this reso- 
lution, then allow me to move a resolution over the death of Mr. 
Montagu. 

M. GANDHI :—If£ I bad the power to bring myself to believe that 
I would be within your constitution in overruling this resolution, I would 
not take a second to do so. Do not for one moment run away with the 
idea. that I prohibited you from moving the resolution about Mr. Montagu’s 
death. I think I said what was running in my mind in that connection 
and what prevented me from even mentioning Montagus name in my 
address. As to this resolution I think it would be going entirely out 
of our feet in passing it. The Russian people will not be particularly 
thankful to you for sending this resolution after all these months, It 
will be an All-India Congress Committee's resolution and not a Congress 
resolution. Jt is in my opinion undignified to pass this resolution. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost, sixty-threo voting against 
and fifty-four for it. Among those who voted for it were Messrs. 
Vithalbai Patel M. I. A., Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr. Siva Prasad Gupta and 
Moulvi Zafar Ali Kban. Those who voted against included the Ali 
Brothers, Pandit Motilal Nehiu, Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. C. Rajgopalchariar. 


Aiter the resolution over Lenin's death had been lost there was a 
good deal of discussion over the proposition that Congressmen should 
capture municipalities and local boards. This was the subject of a lively 
Giscussion in the Subjects Committee and further discussion was postponed 
till Mahatma Gandhi in consultation with all concerned had _ brought 
forwaid a motion which would satisfy all parties concerned, Swarajists 
and No-Changeis. M. Gandhi accordingly moved that in the opinion 
of the All-India Congress Committeo, Congressmen, whorever Provincial 
Congress Committees deem desiiable, should seek olection to munici- 
palities and local boaids etce., provided no Congressmen should seek 
election independently of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned and 
that in no case should there be rival candidates. 


Mr. N. C. KILKAR oxpreseed his dissatisfaction with this resolution 
and moved his own amendment which after having been seconded by 
Mr. Aney M.L. A. was adopted. The amended resolution was that: “in 
the opinion of this Committee it is dosirableo that Congressmen should 
offer themselves for election to local bodies wherever it is likely to 
further the programme of the Congress.” 


Mr. ATUL SEN they moved his resolution for a Political Sufferers 
Fund which should be ear-marked for helping families or bonafide 
dependants during the period the sufferers remain deprived of freedom 
and also for helping the sufferers by adequate funds, and that the fund 
be coutrolled by the All-India Congress Committee on the recommendation 
of the Provincial Congress Committee Concerned. 

Before Mr. Sen moved the resolution, Mahatma Gandhi requested 
him to withdraw it as there was no necessity for car-making fund for this 
purpose when the Provincial Congress Committees which enjoyed full 
authority had every right and power to help sufferers. 

Mr. Sen, however, refused to withdraw. Mr. Mazumdar supported 
the resolution, which was put to vote and after a show of hands was 
declared carried, fifty-nine voting for and fifty-one against it. Mr, 
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Shankarlal Banker and Mr. N. C. Kelkar pressed for a recount which 
being done however resulted in seventy voting for and seventy-three 
voting against. M. Gandhi declared the resolution lost. 

On the motion of Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupt. a resolution tendering 
sympathy to the Egyptians in their troubles and hoping that they would 
bear their sorrows bravely and rise superior to terrorism now set up 
in their land was passed. 


Mr. ZAFAR ALI (Punjab) then moved that in view of the combined 
protest of the Punjab Muslim Press against the deplorable desecration 
of the Shrine of Shah Hamdan at Kashmir by a section of Srinagar 
Hindus, a commission of enquiry be appointed to make full investiga- 
tion and submit a report. This resolution evoked good deal of opposition 
from a large number of Hindus. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan admitted that he 
had not visited Kashmir, but he confined himself to reports which he 
had read in Muslim press in the Punjab and which wore unanimous 
on certain points. He did not want to prejudico the findings of the 
commission by any statements connected with tho alleged incidont. 

Dr. Moonje seconded the resclution. A Punjab Hindu ssked whether 
it was right on the part of the Congress to enquire into an affair 
which had occurred in an Indian State. 

M. Gandhi: Most certainly. 

Several Hindu members expressed their intention of moving ameud- 
ments. Thereupon M. Gandhi took up some suggestions and re-framed tho 
resolution in the following terms which wore accepted: “In view of 
the allegations of the Punjab Muslim Press aguinst desecration of the 
Shrine of Shah Hamdan, universally vonerated saint of Kashmir, said 
to have been committed by a section of Srinagar Hindus, and similar 
allegations by Hindu Press in respect of Hindu shrines in Kashmir, tho All- 
India Congress Committee instructs the Working Committco to enquire into such 
allegations aud report to the All-India Congross Committee at an carly 
date”. . 

The last resolution moved was by Lala DUNI CHAND that as simul- 
taneous existence of communal, political aud semi-oflicial organisations such 
as All-India Muslim Teague, Sikh Loaguo, Khilafat Conference, Ilindu 
Sabha and their subordinate organisations had diverted the activities of 
the people of India into wrong chamels and brought into oxistence 
forces antagonistic to the growth and development of a truly national 
feeling, the Congress calls upon the pocople of India not to recognise or 
support any such organisations in so fur as thoir political aspects are 
concerned and devote all their onergios towards strengthening the 
Congress. Lala Duni Chand said sectarian and communal organisations 
have created poisonous atmosphere and compelled even ardent Indian 
nationalists to express opinions like those delivered by Dr. Kitchlew as 
president of the Khilafat Conference. Mr. Mahomed Ali suggested the 
postponement of the discussion to the next meooting of tho All-India 
Congress Committee when there could bo better attendance aud members 
would be more fresh. He considered the resolution defectively worded 
and the speech of Lala Duni Chand as being even more defectively delivered. 
But M. Gandhi took vote and the resolution was declared lost. 


Before adjourning sine die the Committee decided that the next 
session of the Congress should meet at Cawnporo thereby turning down 
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the original proposal of M. Gandhi and others that the venue should 
be decided after ascertaining which province out of those who had sent 
in invitations had done best in the spinning and khaddar programme. 


The following is the list of resolutions passed :— 


1, Tesolved that the question of the appointment of an auditor for 1928 referred 
by the Congress to the A,I C, C, be postponed to the next meeting of the Committee. 
2. Resolved that the next Congress be held at Cawnpore. 


>, Resolved that the Workmg Committee be nominated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Deshbandhu © R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, the thiee mgnatories to the 
Calcutta Agreement. 


4. Resolved that the Working Committee do frame instructions for the successful 
working of the spinning franchise. 


5. Regaiding the qucstion of the restoration of the Buddha Gaya temple to the 
Buddhists, reso ved that Babu Rajendra Prasad be requested to go into the matter 
in teims of the Worhing Committee Resolution {dated 29-1-23 and to present his 
repoit by the end of January. 


6 Resolved that m the opmion of the Committee it 18 desirable for Congress- 
men to off: thcmselves for e'ection to the local bodies whelever it 18 likely to 
further the progiamme of the Congiess, 


7 [solved that the Congress tenders its respectful sympathy to the Egyptians 
in then troubles and hopes that they will bear their sorrows bravely and rise superior 
to the teiro1ism now set up in their land, 


8. Resolved that in view of the allegations of the Punjab Muslim press against 
the descciation of the shrine of Shah Hamdan, the universally vcnerated saint of 
Kashmcic, and to have been committed by a section of the Smmaga: Hindus, the 
A {, C, C. instaucts the Working Committee to enquire into the allegations and 
similar allegations by the Hindu press in respect of Hindu shrines in Kashmere, 
and repoit to the A. I, C, C, at an carly date. 


9. Resolved that the resolution of Syt. Duni Chand (Punjab) regarding communal, 
political and ecm: political organisations be postponed till the next meeting of the Committee, 

The Committee was then adjourned sme die 

Note —Immc«diately aftc: adjournment of the Committee, Mahatma Gandhi, Desh- 


bandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Neluu met to consider the formation of the Working 
Committee Thc following Committee was formed in accordance with their decision — 


Ex officio — Elected — 

1. Mahatma Gandhi—President. 7. Deshbandhu Das 

2. Syt. Revashanka: Jagyvan Javeri. } 8, Pt Motilal Nehru, 
Treasurers. 9. Shiimat: Sarojyini Nadu, 

3 yt. Scth Jamnalal Bajaj, 10, Syt N.C Kelkar, 

4, Syt Jawahai lal haa | 11. Maulana Mahomed Ali, 

5, Syt. Shuaib Quiesiln Secretaries. 12. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

6, byt, B F Bhaiucha | 18, Sirdar Mangal Singh, 


14, Syt, M, 8, Aney. 
15, Dr. Vaiadarajulu Naidu, 


Congress Work in 1924. 


The following 1s the annual report of the working of the Congress organisa- 
tions during 1924 which was submitted by the General Secretanes, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Dr. Saifuddeen Kitchlew and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to the Congress. 


The report firat refers to the work of the All India Khaddar Board, which achieved 
success in proper organisation. But otherwise the report admits that most of the 
provinces have a# poor record of constructive or any otber work, 


After the meeting of the All india Congress Committee in June, attended by 
M. Gandhi shorty after hie release, every effort was made to increase vuluatary 
spinning and fairly satisfactory progress was made every month Qujarat and 
Bengal have done especially well in this and Andhta and Tamil Nada have also a 
very creditable record The rate of progress 18 Judged by the increasing number of 
Spinners sending yain every month, [ao August there were 2780, in September 
6304, in October 7741 and in November 7903, In Northern India communal troubles 
resulting in frequent outbreaks of violence have dwarfed all other issues and prevented 
any substantial work from being done 

The report next refers to the Delhi Unity Oonference to consider the communal 
problem, the Calcutta Pact which Mahatma Gandhi entered into with Mesars, Das and 
Nehru after the promulgation of the Bengal Ordinance, and the Bombay meeting of 
All-Party Leaders which considered the situation created by the policy of repression 
in Bengal. The report then says.,—The All-India Congress Committee also decided 
to send a deputation to Malay and Ceylon to enquire into the condition of Indian 
labour there with a view if necessary to restrict or stop the emigration of Indian 
labour abroad, Mr, C. F Andrewa was able to visit Malaya and he was presented 
a report, and in view of his detailed survey i¢ may not be necessary now to send 
other investigators to Malaya, 

The Malabar Distarbancee Enquiry Committee appointed by the Working 
Committee in 1922 have presented their report, Thie consists of record of attempts 
made to start work and of the utter lack of success of all such attempts, It appears 
that people living in the area concerned were 1n a state of terrotism and were fur 
too frightened of Government displeasure to venture out and give any kind of 
evidence. 


Reports From Province. 


There have been three meetings of the All-India Congress Committee and senn 
meetings of the Working Committee from the beginning of the year to the date of 
thie report, Many of the provincial committees have not b-en working properly and 
some have not sent reports Such leports as have come to the A. I. O, C, are 
usually meagre and unsatisfactory and often the figures given are incomplete ae 
some districts have not given the necessary information Andhra gives no figure for 
Congress membership or the Tilak Swara) Fund collections. A sum of Rs 22,876 
was however collected there for the Gandhi purse, Bebar reports 11,795 members 
and Re 9,326 collectione The Central Provinecs (Hindustani) had 85,000 members 
and collected Re, 4,500, (. P. (Marathi) reports 14,478 membera and Re, 506, 
Bombay had 13,199 members and collected Re, 3,714, No especial efforts were 
apparently made in Bombay to make collections. Delhi reports collections amounting 
to Re, 3,140 and gives no figures for mimbrebip. Gujrat had a membersbip of 
19,498 and collected Re, 5045 for the Tilak Swaray Fond besidee Rea, 65,242 
collected in Rangvon and earmarked for Gujrat, Collectiona wete also made in 
Gujrat amounting to Rs 61,507 for th: Gujarat Vidyapitha and 1,29,467 for the 
Gandhi parse. Karnatak, busy with preparations for coming Congress, could not du 
much for the constractiv:« programme. They report 6,602 members and Ke. 2,272 colleo- 
tions apart from the Reception Committee's collections Maharashtra had 9,447 members, 
no figure for the collections being given, The Punjab and the United Provinces do 
not give their namber of membrre but say that Re 6,748 and Re 2,808 respectively 
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were collected, Utkal reports 1,740 members and Re, 598 collections, Assam reporte 
practically no constructive work and the remaining provinces have not reported at 
all, It will be seen that Congress membership was low andthe collections for the Tilak 
Swara) Fund were meagre. In most places owing to communal friction or on account 
of heavy and unprecedent floods which devastated large areas both inthe north and 
the south, no organised attempt was made to enroll members or to make collections, 
A sum of Be, 1,25,000 was however, received from the Burma Provincial Congress 
Committee for the Swaray Fund, a little over half of this sum being, as mentioned 
above, eat-marked for the Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee. Many of the out- 
standings of the All India Congresa Committee wete realised during the year In 
the United Provinces Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta has made a mumificent gift of 
Yupeeé ten lakhs for national education, He has formed a trust to administer this 
fund, the income of which ie for the present being given to the Kashi Vidyapatha, 


The All-India Khadi Board 


The following is the Report of the All-India Khadi Board issued under the 
signature of the Secretary, Mr. Sankerlal Banker. It gives a brief account of the 
work done by the Board in the year 1924 and the methods employed to carry 
out the objects for which the Board was constituted. 


‘‘The All-India Khadi Board has now been working nearly 12 months, 
and the following 1s a brief account of the work done and the methods 
employed to carry out the objects for which the Board was constituted. 

“The first year has mainly been spent in pioneering work, in 
investigating and examining facilities which exist for Khadi work in 
different parts of the country, assisting provinces to take advantage of 
resources in specially favourable areas so as to work them fully, as well as 
in developing centres which remain comparatively unexplored. Though 
much ground has been traversed, it cannot yet be said that existing 
facilities have been well availed of even in favourable areas. A good 
deal of preliminary investigation has been done by way of exploring 
avenues for further development, and with the aid of experience 
gained during the year substantial results may be hoped for in the 
coming years. 

“During the course of the year the members of the Board visited 
various provinces where an appreciable amount of Khadi work was 
being done. Information gathered by them in person was later 
supplemented by reports from the members of the All-India Khadi 
Service and the Provincial Khadi Boards. Judging from the data 
obtained, the Board finds that the possibilities for Khadi are immense. 
In provinces like Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Behar, Punjab and Rajputana 
there are to be found areas containing thousands and thousands of 
charkas, where home-spinning is an established tradition. In the Punjab 
the number of working charkas is very roughly estimated at 20 Jacs. 
In Behar the number of working charkas to-day is put at 50,000 by 
the Provincial Khadi Board. Our Inspector in Andhra after close 
investigation and study reports that round Tadpatri in the Ceded 
Districts, all within a radius of 20 miles, there are no less than 
60,000 charkas, which if worked would serve to sustain the famine- 
stricken population of that area. It is estimated by responsible workers 
that in the Coimbatore District in Tamil Nadu there are at least 2 lacs 
of charkas in the village homes. In theSe and such other areas even 
to this day spinning is a live, sometimes flourishing tradition, and in 
the village homes Khadi is being produced and consumed by lacs 
of yards. Production there can be multiplied to any extent considering 
the abundance of natural facilities, and the industry therein, though 
now in an emasculated condition, can soon be placed on such a footing 
as would enable it successfully to withstand the inroads of foreign and 
mill-made cloth. But it must, however, be noted that the old agency 
cannot be relied on for all time and that it must speedily be renovated 
or substituted by a new patriotic agency which will umderstand the 
present situation and take steps to safeguard against dangers that 
may arise in the future. There is no doubt that we have an almost 
fabulous wealth in charkas; the facilities for work are extraordinary ; 
even the required amount of capital will be forthcoming provided the 
organisation necessary is set up; what is therefore essential to secure 
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substantial and lasting results, 1s a body of trained workers with 
expert knowledge and business efficiency who will organise the industry 
on a sound basis, These Workers will be needed by scores and hundreds 
even if known facilities are to be availed of in the fullest measure. 


“It will not be difficult to ensure an effective boycott of foreign 
eloth within a reasonable period of time 1f the requisite organisation 
be forthcoming. It must be remembered that Khadi has to face and 
survive the competition of machine-made cloth turned out by a hghly 
organised and centralised inlustry equipped with powerful finances and 
the best of scientific and technical advice Th invasion of foreign 
eloth into our homes has also worked large changes in our tastes, 
modes of dress etc Turther, there 19 the alien Government which is 
as much interested in the upkeep of the cloth trade from great Britain 
as in its own existence Khadi has to fight against al this. It has 
to be helped at every turn by a ceaseless, vigorous propaganda among 
the millions in the country. its business points have to be _ studied 
thoroughly and production and sales assisted in all possible ways. 
This being so, the work of the Board will have !argely to consist in 
organising both by general propaganda and otlier business, for the 
successful establishment ot the Khad: industry. 


As for propaganda, the Board has necessarily to rely on the general 
Congress machinery We have to secure preferential treatment for 
Khadi from the masses of the people by cultivating amongst them 
strong and lasting sentiment in its favour. The atmosphere for the 
spread of the charka has to be created and preserved in the face of 
the temptation which the seeming cheapness and fineness of machine- 
made fabiics offer to the mass of consumers. ()ur propaganda to be 
effec ive has to be lepful in cvery process from the toring of cotton 
in the village homes down to the wearing of Khadi Ihe present 
depression in our politics, though temporary, has yct meant a set back 
to Khad: As a result, the sales and production of Khadi have suffer- 
ed !n thelr growth. It 1s hoped that the proposed franchise if accept- 
ed by the Congress would serve to stave off the present depression 
and accelerate the progress of the Khadi movement. Anyway the fact 
has to be borne in mind that a slackening in the ameliorative pro- 
paganda among the masses would not help in the creation and pre- 
servation of that atmosphere which 1s so cssential to tbe healthy 
growth of Khad1, 


Alongside of propaganda, the organisation for Khad: will have to 
be strengthened in the country. In fact, ultimately 1t 1s only the 
organisation that will count Every province wil have to set up its 
own separate agency to carry on Khadi work. During this year all 
the provinces, with the only exceptions of Berar and Burma, have set 
up influential Khadi Boards with a view to carry on intensive work 
with n their own respective jurisdictions. An All-India Khadi Service 
has also been set up in order to assist investigation and in strengthen- 
ing work in the Provinces The Provinces will have similarly to 
maintain their own Kbadi Services in order to be able to function 
efficiently. Some provinces like Tamil Nadu have already started the 
Service and entertained in it a fairly appreciable number of whole-time 
workers, Here again the success of the Servces will depend upon the 
quahty of workers who would be available to man them, for results 
depend upon the concentrated efforts of groups of whole-time and 
devoted men whose presence is a real and crying necessity. Private 
enterprise is also engaging a good many workers. The Gandhi Kutir 
in Behar, for instance, 16 an organisation with ,o workers, while Dr. 
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Roy’s organisation in Bengal 1s known to maintain even a large number 
of workefs. 


The policy the Board has adopted all this time, as will be 
seen from the resolutions published in the Appendix, has been as 
helpful as possible to the provinces to set up and strengthen Khadi 
organisations in them and to give them all facilities and assistance in 
order to develop local resources. Naturally enough facilities vary con- 
siderably from province to province. There are provinces where the 
industry 1s at a certain level at which it can be madc self-supporting ; 
there are others still where the production of indigenous Khadi 1s found 
not possible and where the search for ‘fields and pastures new” 18 
yet being carried on. It has been the endeavour of this Board to 
push up production in provices where there 1s a plntitude of natural 
facilites so as to enable them to help with their surplus product 
neighbouring provinces which are not yet in a position to start Khadi 
production of their Own on any considerable scale Every province has 
been directed to c«xhaust its own markets tor sale Every province 
has been directed to exhaust 1ts own considerable sale of Khadi pro- 
duced by it, before seeking other markets for export. In order that 
the public may obtain genuine Khadi at proper and moderate prices, 
Provincial Khadi Boards have made and also to hawk Khadi If ‘he 
work of the Provincial Boards is to be conducted on a proper scale 
the bulk of the capital will naturally have to be raised locally. The 
All-India Board can only supplement that capital as it 1s now doing 
in various ways by making capital available to the provinccs without 
interest, either in the shape of general loans on mortgage of goods 
produced or cotton stocked for them, and alsu by contributions to 
encourage sales in the shape of bounties and hawking commissions, 
Efforts have also been made by the Board to afford relief to provinces 
which have surplus stocks to dispose. 


Expert technical advice and facilities for training workers, which 
@re sO esSential to this movement, have been extended to the provinces 
through the Technical Department and the Training Institute at Sabarmatt. 
The work in the Technical Department during the year has been of 
five kinds. (1) Trial of different sorts of charkas, carding bows and 
other implements from the provinces and of attempted mechanical 
wheels. (2). Research and improvements in implements, and manufacture 
of good implements to serve as models (3). Training of students in 
ginning, carding, spinning weaving and equipping implements, (4). 
Examination of cloth for its genuinenes», also of yarn of different pro- 
vinces. (5). Work in connection with the spinning resolution. 


Production and Sales 


It 18 necessary to say a word about production and gale. It is 
dificult to give the amount of manufacture of Kbadi since the beginning 
ot the movement in 1921. But it 1s possible to give the lowest ap- 
proximate figures for 1924. 

Figures are not available for some provinces, while even in cases 
where they have been given they are incomplete. These figures for the 
most part cover production and sale under direct supervision of the 
Board. But 1t 18 within the knowledge of the Board that many private 
agencies are manufacturing pure Khadi for profit. Their enterprise 19 
not a little due to the fact that Congress propaganda has made the 


[After this comes page 447 and then pages 446 and 448. There is a 
mistake in the arrangement of the following two pages] 
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as high as 389, a fact which reveals the vast potentiality of the 
charka. Even the most fastidious amongst us cannot now deny to the 
charka the power to yield the finest counts, The yarn of higher counts 
is steadily increasing and the quality of the yarn generally shows great 
improvement. Arrangements to get the yarn woven are proceeding and 
already the first pieces of Congress Khadi have been produced. 

The experience gathered in working out this resolution ought materially 
to assist in pushing on the spinning franchise if adopted at the Congress 
this year. The first lessons in organising spinning will, it is hoped, bear 
fruit when the tranchise is on. 

Several indirect results beneficial to the Khadi movement have flown 
out of this experiment. It has brought home the ideal of individual 
self-sufficiency in a manner that ordinary propaganda would not have 
done. It has also made it possible to introduce a general improvement 
in the methods of spinning, and what is more important is that it has 
afforded opportumties to train several propagandists as efficient Khadi 
workets. 

FUTURE PROGRAMME 


A word may be said regarding work for the future, The following 
are some of the lines which need to be pursued. 

(1) A more thorough investigation of the resources in the country, 
The obtaining of precise data with regard to the total number of 
charkas and looms in the country, something amounting in effect to 
@ census operation, would be of invaluable assistance in getting at the 
exact position of the Khadi industry. Already provincial boards have 
been advised to collect the necessary statistics, 

(11) Study of yarn and cloth produced for the market. 

This will have to be undertaken with a view to give advice to the 
consuming public regarding prices, texture of cloth, and such other 
details. This would mean comparison of production in the various 
provinces so that by a careful study provinces which lag behind can 
be helped to the mark. 

(111) Efforts to standardise production. 

Standard cloth of ascertained size and texture if made available to 
the public will help considcrably in increasing sales, The marketing of 
Khadi will become much easicr than it is to-day. 

(1V) Opening of more sale depots and Bhandars. 

With a view to exploring all markets for the sale of Khadi, this 
will have to be undertaken. In this connection a large scale propaganda 
will also bave to be resorted to. Hawking will have to be carried in 
a more extensive scale and it is also to be hoped that the present 
bounty scheme will be taken advantage of by dealers in Khadi. 

(V) Propaganda for cotton storing. 

This is most essential and will have to be begun by the provinces 
while the cotton season is on. This year an appeal was issued in 
February by the All-India Board to the people asking them to store 
cotton, but it hardly reached the fringes of the cotton areas in the 
country. A thorough propaganda is necessary to bring home this all- 
important fact that each household should store its own cotton in time. 
Arrangements to collect cotton may also be made. In the province of 
Maharastra there were one or two sporadic attempts made to collect cotton 
gifts and they were fairly successful. If this were attempted systema- 
tically in all provinces a handsome quantity may be gathered which 
would not only be available as so much starting capital, but would 
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Fale of Khad: possible in centres which had altogether given up its 
use, There 1s also the fact that large numbers of homes are turming 
out their own Khadi. It 1s calculated on a rough but reasonable 
estimate that nearly 2 crores worth of hand-spun yarn 1s being produced 
in the country. The experience of the Boaid shows that it is possible 
without any great outlay of capital to increase this production and 
also to manufacture Khadi fine enough to suit a variety of tastes. 


Model Centres 


Model centres are being worked im some of the provinces It 19 
with a view to accustom people to the idea of self sufficiency in the 
matter of Khadi that these centres are being worked. Kanoor 1n Tamil 
Nadu, Rameshwara and Bardol in Gujerat, Madhabani 1n Beha and 
Sitanagram in the Andhradesh may be mentioned in this connection, 
About the last mentioned centre, the following information sent by our 
Inspector 1n Andhra will be read with interest. Sitanagaram and 10 
hamlets round it form this model area, worked by Dr. Subramaniam 
and his frinds Cotton 1s grown in this area, but what was before 
1921 being wholly exported 1s now stored in part in the village homes 
in order to meet their clothing needs. The Khad1 wearing propulation 
in Sitanagram 1s now as high as /§ pc There are more than 1500 
charkas in these ten villages and they cin be made to work for 
surplus production besides meeting the needs of the home Of these 
about 450 are now so worked to supply yarn to the Khadi Nilayim 
in Sitanagarm. These villages have also a number of national schools 
wh re spinning is one of the primary things taught The students of 
thcse institutions are sending to the A JI. K Bmore than 100000 
yards of yarn every month Ihe Governmcnt school at Sitanigiram 
has had to close for want of a suffiuent numbcr of students. There 
are also Panchayat courts one of which recently disposed of a big civil 
suit where property worth more than one lakh was involved. 


Voluntary Spinning 


The Ahmedabad resolution of the A. I. C. C. which made it obli- 
gatory on every member of the Congress executives to spin and render 
his monthy contribution of 2000 yards of yarn has been worked in all 
the provinces with varying degree of success Th spread of voluntary 
spinning, which 1s a first step towards the umiversalization of the 
charkha, itself depended on the abilities of the Provincial organisations 
to supply charkhas, spinning add carding acc ssories, «ven cotton in 
some cases, and not the least important, workers—themselves expert 
spinners and carders—to teach and instruct those who were eager to help. 
The Provinces were instructed early to open dcpots where suprlies of spin- 
ning and carding impli ments clubs in towns and villages. A sum of 
Rs. 10,000 with power to the Secretary to utilize 1t was sanctioned by 
the Board to help the provinces in this matter, Some provinces which 
had asked for help in order to open such stores and generally to promote 
and foster voluntary spinning have been offcred facilities. 


Month to month statcments showing progress 1n spinning under 
the terms of the Ahmedabad Resolution have been published in the 
press. In the first four months there has been a rapid increase in 
the number of spinners. The total for October stands well over 7100, 
Non-members have enthusiastically responded to the call of the Congress, 
The yarn received so far amounts 1n all to 360 lbs. Andhra and Gujerat 
bave the largest number of contributors. The count reached has been 
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also help in the distribution of free cotton to poor spinners desiring 
o participate in voluntary spinning. 

The brief “resume’’ of Khadi activities for the year given above 
will show that we are yet in the first stages of the march. There are 
no doubt ample opportunities for work which if availed of in the 
Coming year will lead us faster and nearer to the goal. But the 
toilers are few though the harvest is plenty. It is hoped that more 
workers will be forthcoming to devote their whole time to Khadi work. 
The proposal to erect spinning into the franchise for the Congress 
cafries with it a tremendous responsibility and its fulfilment will depend 
in a large measure on the response from the work rs, There are 
already workers who have dedicated themselvis to serve the cause but 
their number must grow rapidly if we are to shoulder effectively 
increasing responsibilities for the following year. 


Revised Constitution of 


The Indian National Congress 
As Amended by the Belgaum Congress 1924 


Article I.—Obyect. 


The object of the Indian National Congress 1s the attainment of 
Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means. 


Article II.—Sessions of the Congress. 


(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily mect once every 
year during the last week of December at such place as may have 
been decided upon at its previous session or such other place as may 
have been determined by the All-India Congress Committee hereinafter 
referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress shall be summoned 
by the All-India Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority 
of the Provincial Congress Committees or of its own motion, provided 
that in the latter case due notice has been given and the proposal 
ig supported by two thirds of the members present The All-India 
Congress Committee shall determine the place were such session 1s to 
be held, and the Articles of the constitution shall apply with such 
modifications as the All-India Congress Committee may consider neces- 
gary in respect of each such Session. 


Article III.—Component parts of the Congress, 


The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the 
following — 

(a) The Indian National Congress organisation. 

(b) The All-India Congress Committe-. 

(c) Provincial Congress Committees 

(d) District Congress Committees. 

(e) Sub-Divistonal, Taluga or Tahsil, Firka or other local Congress 
Committees 

(f) Such other committees outside India as may from time to time 
be recognised by the Congress in this behalf 

(g) The Reception Committee of the Congress, 


Note Provincial, District, Taluqa, Tabsil or other conferences may 
be organised by the above committees for educative and propaganda 


purposes. 
Article IV.—Congress Membership. 


No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the organisa- 
tions referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she has attained 
the age of 18 and expresses in writing his or her acceptance of the 
object and the methods as laid down in article 1: of this constitution 
and of the rules of the Congress. 
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Article V.—Provincial Congress Committees. 


The following shall be the provinces with headquarters mentioned 
against them, but in every case the respective Provincial Congress 
Committee shall have the power to alter the headquarters from time 
to time. 


Province Headquarters 
(1) Ajmer, Merwara and  Rajputana 
(Hindustan!) Ajmer 
(2) Andhra (Telugu) Bezwada 
(3) Asram ( Arsamese) Ganhati 
(4) Behar (Hindustan) Patna 
(5) Bengal and Surma 
Valley (Bergal)) Calcutta 
(6) Berar (Marathi) Amraoti 
(7) Burma (Burmese) Rangoon 
(8) Central Provinces (Hindustani) Jubbulpore 
(9) Central Frovinces (Marath1) Nagpur 
(10) City of Bombay (Marathi and Gojarat:) Bombay 
(11) Delhi (Hindustani) Delhi 
(12) Gujarat (Gujarati) Abmedabad 
(13) Karnatak (Cannada) Gadag 
(14) Kerala (Malayalam) Calicut 
(16) Maharashtra (Marathi) Poona 
(16) Punjab and N. W. 

Frontier Province (Punjabi and Hindustani) Lahore 
(17) Sind (Sindhi) Hyderabad 
(18) Tamil Nado (Tam1)) Trichinopoly 
(19) United Provinces (Hindustani) Allahabad 
(20) Utkal (Oriya) Cuttack 


Indian States, 


Provided that the All-India Congress Committee may from time to 
time assign particular Indian States to particular provinces, and a 
Provincial Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian 
States assigned to it by the All-India Congress Committee to particular 
districts within its jurisdiction. 


Article VI.—Provincial Organisation. 


(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for each 
of the provinces named in the foregoing Article. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and 
other committees referred to in Article III and shall have the power 
to frame rules Jaying down conditions of membership and for the 
conduct of business not inconsistent with this constitution or any rules 
made by the All-India Congress Committee. 

(c) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representa- 
tives elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations 
in the province in accordance with the rules made by the Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annnal 
report of the Congress work in that province to the All-India Congress 
Committee before the 30th November. 


Article VII.— 


(i) Every person not disqualified under Article 1V shall be entitled 
to become a member of any primary organisation controlled by the 
Provincial Congress Committee, provided that no one shall be a member 
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of any Congress committee or organisation who does not wear handspun 
and hand-woven khaddar at polit'cal and Congress functions or while 
engaged in Congress business, and does not make a_ contribution of 
24000 yards of evenly spun yarn per year of his or her own spinning 
or im the case of illness, unwillingness, or any such cause, the same 
quantity of yarn spun by any other person. 

Provided also that no person shall be a member of two parallel 
Congress organisations at onc and the same time, 

(1) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the rst 
January to the 31st December. The said subscription shall be payable 
in advance and may be paid in instalments of 2000 yards per month 
payable im advance. Members joining in the middle of the year shall 
contribute the full quantity due from the beginning of the year. 


TRANSITORY PROvIsION —During 1925 the _ subscription shall be 
20000 yards only and sball be payable on or before 1st March or in 
instalments as aforesaid. 

(iu) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of repre- 
sentatives or delegates) or any committee or sub-committee of any 
Congress organisation whatsoever, or to be e'ected as such, or to take 
part in any meetings of the Congress, or any Congress organisation or 
any committee or sub-committee thereof, if he has not contributed the 
yarn subscription or the instalments due. 

Any member who has made default in th payment of the yarn 
subscription may have his or her rights’ restored by paying the 
subscription in respect of which the default has occurred and the 
instalment for the month then current. 

(iv) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the general 
Secretary, All India Congress Committee, from month to month returns 
of membership and of the yarn recetved by it in virtue of this 
Article. The Provincial Congress Committee shall contribute 10 per cent 
of the yarn subscription or their value to the All India Congress 
Committee, 


Article VIII.—Electorates and Delegates. 


Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for the 
election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one shall be qualified for election who 13 not a member of any 
Congress organisation. 

The number of delegates shall be not more than oie for cvery 
fifty thousand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants of the province of its 
jurisdiction, including the I[ndian Stites therein, in accordance with the 
Census of 1921, provided how ver, that the inclusion of Indian States 
in the electorate shall not be taken to include any interference by the 
Congress with the internal affairs of such States 

The members of the All-[ndia Congress Committee shall be ex-officto 
delegates to the Congres,, the Provincial Congress Committees deducting 
the number of the e ected and, 1t any, the ex-officio members of the 
All-India Congress Committee in their respective proviaces from the 
mumber of delegates they are entithd to return, 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the 
election of delegates, due regard bing had to the return of women 
delegates and the representation of munorities, special interests or classes 
meeding special protection 

The rules shal) provide for the organisation of electorates and shall 
prescrib2 the procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional 
representation, by a single transferable vote or by any other method, of 
every variety of political opinion, Notice of all changes in the rules 
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framed by the Provincial Congress Committee shall forthwith be sent 
to the general Secretaries of the Congress 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Reception 
Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress, an alphabetical list 
of the delegates so elected, containing the full name, occupation, age, 
sex, religion and address of each of them to reach the Committee not 
later than 10 days before the date fixed for the holding of the session. 
No changes shall be made in the list within ten days of the Congress. 
In case, however, of interim vacancies, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall fill them in accordance with the rules made 1n that 
behalf, such rules having been communicated previously to the All- 
India Congress Committee 


Article I1X.—Provincial Subscriptions. 


Each Provincial Congress Committce shall pay annually such subs- 
cription to the All India Congress Committee as may be fixed by the 
latter from time to time 


Article X.—Delegation Certificate. 
Each committee referred to in Article VIII shail issue certificates 
to the delegates duly elected im accordance with the form hereto 
attached, marked A, and signed by a secretary of the committee. 


Article X1,.—Delegate’s Fee. 


Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying fee of 
one rupee at the Congress office shall receive a ticket entithng him to 
the Congress. 

Article XII.—Voting at Congress. 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at the Congress 

sittings or otherwise taking part in its deliberations. 


Article XIJ1.—Reception Committee. 


The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee at least six months before the meeting of the annual 
session and may include persons who are not members of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committe The members of the Reception Committee 
shall pay not less than Rs 25 each. 


Article XIV. 


The Reception Committee shall elect its chairman and other office- 
bearers from amongst its own members. 


Article XV. 


It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee to collect funds 
for the expenses of the Congress session, {o elect the president of the 
Congress in the manner set forth in the following Article, to make all 
necessary arrangements for the reception and accommodation of dele- 
gates and guests and, as far as practicable, of visitors, and for the 
printing and publication of the report of the proceedings, and to 
submit statements of receipts and expenditure to the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee within four months of the session of the Congress, 


Article XVI.—Election of the President. 


The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as possible, 
by the end of Jume, suggest to the Reception Committee the names 
of persons who are 1n their opinion eligible for the presidentship of 
the Congress, and the Reception Committee shall, as far as possible, in 
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the first week of July, submit to all the Provincial Committees the 
names as sugeested for their final recommendations, provided tnat such 
final recommendation will be of any one but not more of such names, 
and the Reception Committee shall, as far as possible, meet in the 
month of August to consider such recommendations If the person 
recommended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees 18 
adopted by a majority of the members of the I[cception Committee 
present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that person shall 
be the president of the next Congress lf, however, the MJeception 
Committee 19 unable to accept the president rccommended by the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, or in case of emergency by resignation, 
death or otherwise, of the president elected in this manncr, the matter 
shall forthwith be referred by 1t to the All India Congress Committee 
whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as possble, before the end 
of September. In either case, the election shall be final, provided that 
Im no case the person so elected as president belong to the province 
in which the Congress 1s to be held 

The President of a Special o Extraordinary session shall be elected 
by the All India Congress Committee subject to the same proviso 


Article XAVII. 


(a) The Reception Committee shall, through the Provincial Congrcss 
Committee of the province, remit to the All India Congress Committee, 
not later than two weeks after the termination of the Congress session, 
ordinary or extraordinary, half the delegation fees 

(B) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defraying all 
the expenses of the Session, 1t shall hand over the same to the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee in the province in which the session was 
held towards the Provincial Congress fund of that province. 


Article XVIII.—Audit. 


(a) The receipts and expenditure of the Reception Committee shall 
be audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerncd, and the statement of accounts together 
with the auditor’s report shall be sent by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee not later than six months fiom the tcrmination of the Congress 
to the All India Congress Committee. 

(B) The accounts of the All India Congress Committee shall be 
audited every year by an auditor appointed at the annual session. It 
shall be competent to this auditor to call for and imspect the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committees 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure 
that the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees aie properly 
audited. 

Article XIX —All-India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 members, 
exclusive of ex officio members 

The ex-officio members shall be the cle.ted President, past Presi- 
dents of the Congress, if they sign Article I of this constitution and 
are members of any Congress organisation, the general Secretaries and 
the Treasures of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall clect the allotted number 
of members of the All India Congress Committee from among the 
members of the Congress Committees within its jurisdiction. 

The allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of popula- 
tion according to the linguistic distmbution of provinces, a8 given in 
Appendix B. 
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The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed 
for the election of delegates. 

Elections to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take 
place in the month of November. 

Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by 
resignation, death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by 
the Provincial Congress Committee. 

The Al) India Congress Ccmmittee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary for the discharge of its obligations, and every’ time 
upon requisition by 30 members thereof who shall state in_ their 
requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. When once such a meeting is 
requisitioned and convened, additional subjects may be brought up for 
consideration, provided due notice has been given to the members of 
the same. 

The quorum for the All-India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election 
of the new All-India Congress Committee. 


The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees 
shall issue certificates of membership of the All India Congress Com- 
Mittee to tbe persons so elected. 


Article XXJI.—Function of A.I.C.C. 


The All-India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the 
Congress to carry out the programme of work laid down by the Congress 
from year to year and deal with all new matters that may arise during 
the year and may not be provided for by the Congress itself. For 
this purpose the All-India Congress Committee shall have the power 
to frame its own rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 


Article XXII,— 


The President of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee for the year following. 


Article XXIII.—Genera! Secretaries and Treasurers. 


The Indian National Congress shall have three general secretaries 
and two treasurers, who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 

The treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress 
and shall keep proper accounts of them. The general Secretaries shall 
be in charge of the office of the All India Congress Committee and 
shal! be responsible for the publication of the report of the proceed- 
ings of the preceding session of the Congress and of any special 
session held in the course of the year, in co-operation with the 
Reception Committee. Such report shall be published as soon as pos- 
sible and not later than four months after the session, and shall be 
offered for sale. 

The general secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of 
the Aj] India Congress Committee during the year and submit it, with 
a full account of ‘he funds which may come into their hands, to the 
All India Congress Committee at a meeting to be held at the place 
and about the time of the session of the Congress for the year; and 
copies of such account and report shall then be preseated to the 
Congress and .. it to the Congress Committees and published along 
with the next Congress report. 
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Article XX1V.—Working Committee. 


The All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting after 
the annual session of the Congress, elect nine members who shall, 
with the president, general secretaries and treasurers, be the Working 
Committee of the Congress and the executive authority responsible to 
the All India Congress Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before 
the next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 


Article XXV.—Subjects Committee. 


The members of the All India Congress Committee shall constitute 
the Subjects Committee for the ordinary or extraordinary session 
following. 

Article XXVI.— 

The Subjects Committee shall mect at least two days befoie the 
meeting of the Congress 1n open session. t this mecting the presi- 
dent-elect shall preside, and the outgoing sccictaries§ shall submit the 
draft programme of the work for the ensuing session of the Congress, 
including resolutions recommended by the different Provincial Congress 
Committees for adoption. 


Article XXVII,— 


The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said programme 
and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session, 


Article XXVILI.— 


The Subjects Committee shall also mcct from time to time, as 
the occasion may require, during the pendency of the Congress session. 


Article XX1X.—Contentious subjects and interests of miunorities. 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Com- 
mittee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the president 
thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or Mohommedan 
delegates as a body object by a majority of three fourths of their 
number, and if, after the discussion of any subject which had _ been 
admitted for discussion, 1t shall appear that the Hindu or Mohammedan 
delegates aS a body are by a majority of three fourths of their 
number opposed to the resolution which it 1s proposed to pass there- 
on, such resolution shall be dropped. 


Article XXX.—Order of Business, 


At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall 
be transacted shall be as follows :— 

(a) The resolution recommended for adoption by the Subjects Com- 
mittee. 
(b) Any substantive motion and included in (a) but which does 
not fall under Article XXIX of the constitution and which 2, dele- 
gates request the presideat in writing, before the commencement of 
the day’s sitting, to be allowed to place before the Congress ; provided, 
however, that no such motion shajl be allowed unless it has been 
previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjccts Cummittee and has 
received the support of at least a third of the members then present. 


Article XX XI—Rule-making power. 
The All-India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame 
rules in respect of ali matters not covered by the constitution and not 
inconsistent with its Articles. 
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Article XXXII.—Election disputes panel. 


The All-India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting every 
year, nominate a panel of twelve members to enquire into and finally 
decide all election disputes coming before it. The parties to the dispute 
shall nominate one each out of this panel to represent the respective 
disputants, and the president shall choose the third. 


Article XXXIII.—Language. 


The proceedings of the Congress shall be conducted, as far as 
possible, in Hindustani. English or the language of the province may 
also be used. 


APPENDIX A. 
(VIDE ART, X OF THE CONSTITUTION.) 


I hereby certify that 

Full name.. 

Occupation PYOTINTERTINTIRTERIIETITTIRTERITETIRTINTIELIPIOTIRTITTI ETI T ITT IeTicririint Srierierirrrrr rie ririri iy) 
ABO. cecesverce POA HOH HTHOHSHAASERSHSH HSH ESHEETS HASTE TAH EHH SHS FOKTSCHSSCOHORHETOH HSH LHS HHSHHSHHKHHEER OHH HTE SHH SH EHEHHG HOF LEH EEE HS PEED 
BSG Re. cacaeeciaiswse ec rasicia 56 be Gd vs OU web ashe tu Wawa bd SC a ac okue UES san USNs cade ss ONRUNWOL Coben sapaueecusGib ceaUhhaceuecaes 
Religion... Ssisagancibestsen UacuusensbWsoasdensienssauesasven sedee Sees cunacebavapeseanaboueses su nuaivecessesevectsas 
Address... Pr ee eT eC TT eT ere re ceaeisas 
ia a member of the... awa soetadswesecideees co ueweawaneaadeseanse sive "_.. Congress ‘Committee and 


has been duly elected by... aeeeccenens eeaner™ Committee as 
ry eee to the Indian National Congress to ‘be held at... soaeencenonce reancon secon ecevescseceteccensces 


COROHH HOR OO CS iD the month of. He ecoceenre CHOOT REE OSH RED HOE HES RHE SER eeH eee EEE OES a Rhee Rd Lede 


SECRETARY, 
.~Congtess Committee, 


APPENDIX B. 


Number of membera of the All-India Oongresa Committee allotted to the different 
provinces. 


Province. No. of members. 
1, Ajmer te dae 7 
3. Andhra is ive 24 
3. Assam ave ae 5 
4, Bebar ack 38 
5. Bengal and Sorma Valley ate 48 
6, Berar aaa is 7 
7, Burma 12 
8, Central Provinces (Hindastani) 13 
¢. Central Provinces (Marath)) 7 
10. City of Bombay ... bes rf 
1]. Delbi or iv 8 
12, Gujarat ine ia 12 
13. Karnatak sas wie 15 
14, Kerala see he 8 
15, Maharashtra és 16 
16, Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province 37 
17. Sind ane ass 9 
18. Tam] Nadu nee “it 35 
19. United Provinces ee 465 
20. Utkal im see 12 
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The National Liberal Federation. 


Lucknow, 26 December 1924 
Presidential Address. 


The Seventh Session of the National Liberal Federation met 
at Lucknow on Dec. 26th under the presidency of Dr. Paranjpye, 
the ex-Minister of Bombay. About 300 delegates, mainly of the 
U. P. and Bombay, and a large gathering of visitors including 
several Swarajists, landlords and others were present. On the 
motion of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru seconded by Sir P. C. Mitter 
Dr. Paranjpye was elected President. In the course of his address 

r. Paranjpye said :— 


No—Changers, Swarajists & Liberals 


“Thore are at present various parties in India whose outlooks on 
political questions are widely different. The threo purely political parties 
are the No-Changers, the Swarajists and tho Liberals. Othor parties are 
more or less on a communal basis though they are also all keen on 
political advance undor certain conditions. These are the Moslem leaguers, 
the Non Brahmins, the Sikhs, the Depressed classes, Anglo-Indians ete. 
Taking first the three purcly political parties I do not seo that they 
can work harmoniously on the same platform. Broadly the No-Changors 
are a party that looks backward, considors association with the present 
system of Governmont a sin and a trafficking with Satan, and would 
tolerate modern civilisation only if it cannot help it. It is content to 
be under the command of a single dictator and is willing to follow all 
his notions reasonable or otherwise. This party is reconciled only out- 
wardly with tho Swarajist party to humour their titular leader who 
they consider has disgracefully capitulated without a fieht to their opponents. 
The Swarajist Party is an off-shoot of the erstwhile extremist party 
though the off-shoot is threatening to ovor-grow the parent tree. The 
main ideal of this party is to extirpate the present systom irrespective 
of what is put in its place. It considers tha present system so bad 
that a worse cannot be imagined. It will make use of any means however 
dangerous or shady to achieve its end. ‘To me it appears to have hardly 
any realisation of practical considerations. This party has for the moment 
obtained the upper hand in the Congress organisation and is now the political 
mouth-pieco of the Congress. The Liberal Party is the lineal successor 
of the old Congress Party aud is continuing its traditions though the name 
has been usurped by others. It follows strictly constitutional methods and 
ita ideal is responsible democratic Covernment on Dominion lines for 
India. It will not raise the question of the British connection, 
considering it on the whole a favourable circumstance in the present 
evolution of India. It realises that the present evils in India are 
dus only partially to tho present system of Government and that 
for the progress of the country a great deal of strenuous labour is 
required among our people irrespective of the Government. It vividly 
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perceives the dangers of avarchy and can conceive of many worse things 
than the present system. It will not give the slightest encouragement 
to movements of an anti-national nature simply because they serve to 
make trouble for Government. It does not consider popular applause 
as tho only thing to live and strive for, but will be content to remain 
unpopular if it considers itself right. While wanting to preserve what 
is best in our civilisation it wishes to assimilate what is best in 
the western civilisation. It knows that the task of raising India 
to its full height is difficult and not to be achieved by spells or 
charms. It is impossiblo for the Liberal Party, with its ideals as I 
have tried to sketch them, to work in cordial co-operation with either 
of the other partics. It is bost that they should have their own separate 
platforms often advocating, I hope, the same measures in the interests 
of the country. If all the three partios agree on any point their 
agreement will carry all the greater weight as each looks at the problem 
from different angles of vision than they would if one or other have 
perforce to romain always silent in order to create a semblance of 
unity. 


The goal of the Liberals being complete responsible Government on 
Dominion lines, that party agreod to work the Governmont of India 
Act to the bost of its ability though it fully realised from the start 
its limitations and inconveniences, its dangers and its deficiencies. It 
has always advocated a further advance in the direction of its goal. 
But it felt that the Act, defective and inadequate as it was, still was 
a move in the right direction and its opinion on it after an experience 
of four years is therefore worthy of every consideration. The Act was 
ushered in under very unfavourable auspices. The Punjab tragedy, the 
Treaty of Sevres, the financial stringency caused by the war, perhaps 
even a feeling on the part of some of our rulers that a policy of 
reconciling India was not so absolutely essential to the Empire at the 
close of a successful war as it was when military position was most 
critical, short-sightedness snd want of far-seeing statesmanship in some 
of those who had to work it; all these made the position vory difficult, 
if not impossible. The Legislative councils wero not properly represen- 
tatives of such electorates as there exist, for large numbers ostenta- 
tiously abstained from the clections from a fancied sense of patriotism. 
Thus even though within the Councils themselves there was generally a 
spirit of reasonableness, still the mombers and Ministers had always a 
somewhat uneasy feeling. The financial stringency and the abnormal 
rise of prices which required a drastic policy of retrenchment coupled 
with a revision of the pay of all establishments made the position of 
Ministers who had the work of the nation-building departments very un- 
happy. It is not for me to say anything about the work they did. 
I may refer to the address from this Chair delivered at Poona and 
Nagpur in the last two years, but all I can say is that they tried to 
do their best. If the achievements were not greater, they deserve the 
sympathy rather than the blame of the country. In any case I make 
bold to say that any doubts that may have existed as to whether 
Indian Ministers can administer Government in collaboration with elect- 
ed Councils have been laid once for all and that it is therefore need- 
less to continue this system in order to test this possibility. 
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The Reforms Enquiry Committee. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee which was appointed by the Govt. of 
India to report on the Govt. of India Act and the defects and difficulties 
discovered in its working and to suggest such remedies as can be found 
by a change in the rules under the Act, or by minor modifications of the 
Act itself without interfering with its scope and purpose, has just reported 
and it is not for me to divulge its conclusions until tho roport is 
Officially published. But to those who havo closely followed the  pro- 
ceedings of the Committee and tho ovidence, especially of the ex- 
Ministers given bofore it, it must bo clear that the demand made by 
Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru last year at Poona that the Government 
of India Act requires radical alteration and not merely minor amend- 
ments has received additional foree. From the Indian point of viow, 
if this is made absolutely cloar it makes the way easy for further 
steps The Act itself laid down the procedure, At tho end of the 
ten years after the passing of tho Act a Royal Commission must be 
appointed. The Act howover does not say that it shall not be ap- 
pointed before the expiry of this period. In fact the late Mr. 
Montagu gave clear indication of his views on this point The 
Liberal Federation last year demanded that this Commission should be 
appointed immediately without waiting till 1929. It can make the 
same demand this year with redoubled force in view of this Committee's 
deliberations. 


A motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission was made 
in the beginning of this yoar in the Leyislative Assembly and it is 
just possible that if this proposal, already recognised in the Act, had 
received the unanimous support of all non-officials, the Labour Govern- 
mont might have yielded to this demand. But the majority of the 
Assembly thought it right to ask for «a Round Table Conference 
in India to determine the kind of constitution wanted by Indians 
for India and to formulate their other demands. With due 
deferenco to the majority of the Assembly, it may be permissible 
to hold the view that tho amendment, while more theatrical, would 
have been less effective and slower in  oporation than a Royal 
Commission. If Government had conceded this demand for a Round 
Table Conference it was not at all unlikely that its convocation would 
have beon preceded by a furious wrangling over its constitution and 
that, taught by the recent catching propaganda of non-co-operation, 
some sections of public opinion which considered themselves not suffi- 
ciently well reprosonted in its personnel might have refused to work 
on it. We well know how personalities have a habit of assuming 
enormous proportions in India and some sordt-sant leaders fancyling 
themselves neglected might have agitated against it. But the greatest 
difficulty would have been the immediate raising of the various communal 
claims and dissensions which may have wrecked the whole Conference. 
Finally, according to the Government of India Act, a Royal Com- 
mission has in any case to be appointed before it is reconsidered 
and hence it would have had to come in any case after the 
report of this Round Table Conference and the same difficulties 
might have had to be surmounted once more. If the original pro- 
position had been carried, it is possible that the Labour Government 
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might have had the opportunity of influencing its personnel and we 
might have had some hope of soon getting some tangible advance from 
its recommendations. The high tone of the majority let slip a suitable 
opportunity of pressing our claims in a favourable atmosphere. If 
report is to be believed, a similar oppoitunity of a substantial political 
advance was lost three years ago by some of our extremist leaders 
pulling too hard on their side in the course of some informal negotiations 
when Government was keen on a _ settlement. It is only on rare 
occasions that such opportunities occur and it requires a sagacious 
statesman to Jead the country on such occasions. A Round Table 
Conference can only be claimed when the other party is in extremis and no 
Government worth the name will consent to yield to such a demand 
whon trumpeted forth os it has been except on the occasion of a dire 
need, though for informal conversations and an agreed and _ peaceful 
settloment many more opportunities will continually occur. But for 
creating and ynoperly using such opportunities we require methods and 
porsonalities different from those now popular with the Swaraj party. 


India's Demands 


The demands that a united India should make before a _ Royal 
Commission would he: (1) Complete Provincial Autonomy under Ministers 
responsible to the J.evislative Councils with a Governor acting purely 
as a constitutional Governor in provincial matters; (2) Responsibility 
in the Government of India in all departments except Defence, 
Foreign and Political, with ao power of vote to the Viceroy; 
{3) As regards the department of Defence, the Governor-General 
would administer it, a cortain fixed sum )being ear-marked for it 
in the constitution but to any additional axpenditure the Legislature 
must give its assont.; (4) The army should be gradually placed on an 
Indian footing according to a definite time-table, the progress of India- 
nisation being continually accelerated so that at the end of a definite 
period, say 30 years, no new [uropean officer may be required to be 
recruited for the Indian Army and the strength of the British Army 
in India should be then determined by the Indian Legislature; (5) All 
the higher Civil Services should be put dofinitely on an Indian footing, 
no new European as such being recruited after five years, the pay and 
emoluments of the present officers being guaranteed in the Act or by 
Parliament if necessary, the Legislature having full power to lay down 
rules for the recruitment of the future offices, the actual recruitment 
being made hy « Public Service Commission which should be made inde- 
pendent of all political influences; (6) Complete financial autonomy should 
be granted to India as to the Dominions; (7) Foreign relations of India 
should continue on an Imperial basis, India being represented on any 
body that may be hereafter constituted from the Dominions; (&) Political 
relations with the Indian States should be in cherge of the Viceroy 
unless they aro ready to join the Fedoration of the other Indian 
Provinces ; (9) The question of communal relations should be passed on 
an agreed basis, though any provisional arrangements made for the 
gatisfaction of any specialist claims should lapse by definite steps within 
a fixed period after which all communities should be on equal footing; 
(10) Full private religious liberty should be grarted to all to be so 
exercised that it will not trench on the similar liberty of others. 
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Such would be our demands. A new Governmeut of India Act should be 
ofa comprehensive permanent nature, not requiring an *ndmeuts frum time 
to time in any essential particulars, and making in itself provision for 
automatic advance. I am not very particular about the actual poriods 
in which these successive steps are to be taken but what 1 wish to 
say is that the present hand to month con ution should be given up 
and that India should be free to achieve hor own progross unhamper- 
ed by perpetual agitation for change in its constitution which tends to 
cloud all other issues. 


The Lee Commission Report. 


The Lee Commission Report has been accepted by the Home Goy- 
ernment in all its essentials and tho appointment of this Commission 
and the subsequent disposal of its report has caused lepitimate heart- 
burning and discontent among all classes of the people. Judians naturally 
object to the theory of the “Steel Frame” and it is this implication 
of the incapacity of Indians to man these serviess that is the canso of 
occasional criticism—sometimes even unfair certicism—of the servicos. 
The functions of the sorvices have so far been both potitical as well 
as administrative. The new _ political devolopmonts that wo claim and 
that are inevitable will take away from them their political functions 
of directing the policy of Government. If the services are eoufined to 
their purely administrative functions and play the rolo of the permanent 
services in England, all this criticism will disappear and the 1clations 
of Indians with European officers will be quite harmonious. Ir lang 
recognise that [uropeans in the services hive scot before them a high 
standard of ecflicioncy, discipline and general honosty and we shall be 
gladi to learn and profit by these qualities from them. I venture to 
say that whon the services attain their natural josition as the servants 
of an Indian Government Europeans will oven be weleomed in many 
positions instoad of boing rogarded us unwelcome outsiders thrust 
upon us. With rogard to the pay and conditions of the servicos 
themselves there would have been no diffieully. Wo do not wish 
to keep any class of our servants discontented ; legitimate claims for the 
proper living wage of that particular class must ho cheerfully met. We 
may even admit that in the caso of a few officers tho recent high 
jncrease in prices has made it impossible for them to keep up the 
standard of living to which they were accustomed and which they 
expected to maintain when they came to India. But India rightly wants 
to know that this reasonable consideration of tho cluims of ovisting 
individuals does not place upon her a biidon that is inromovable and 
permanent like the Old man of the Sea on tho back of Nindbad the S.ilor, 


I should think that the only way of sottling the question of the 
pay etc. of the sorvices on a permanent footing is to have tho-e mattors 
decided on the hypothesis that all servants are to be Indians rocruited 
in India and having the necessary qualifications. Tho sorvice of Goy- 
ernment ought to be honourable and comfortable but not tov expensive 
for the tax-payer. It ought not to be too meagrely paid as this will 
diminish the efficiency and lead to the evil of corruption etc. which 
were rampant in India of old and are even now not unknown in some 
countries. These basic conditions being determined once for all on a 
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priory considerations a European should be given such additional allow- 
aire, persion and passage concession as would enable us to get the 
requisite kind of person. But the number of these should be strictly 
in ow hands. We aro propared to givo any guarantee required for the 
security of their pay and pension. In some cases, asin the professional 
posts in the educational service, it may be found desirable to recruit 
mon on short period contract But a general resort to the system in 
all cases will probibly prove far too costly and will take away from 
India all the tramong and experience gained by the officeis at our expense. 
Government would have found that if it bad yielded to Indian wishes 
on the question of Indianisation and control, the Assembly would not 
hive proved nnieasonablo im the matter of the treatment of the present 
members of the services and would have given them proper security of 
fonure and omoluments. But a yuestion which should have been solved 
nb iasonable spuit gave se to a first class conflict and has caused 
much Iutterness of feeling in which practically all Indians are on one 
ade and all Turopeans on the other. 


The Comniunal Relations. 


Perhaps the most important and difficult) question in Indian politics 
iy that of communi relitions All others may some time or other 
receyve thon solution but this will remain a standing pioblem unless 
evely Indian makes a conscious effort to solve it. The atmosphere 
is so fisspnous that divisions occur oven when union is intended. 
The religious sprit) whih is) supposed to make for peace and 
contenmenut and to lead people to think of something higher than mere 
maton! and trivil coneorns has itself in India led to the greatest 
Casturbaneces, Kelypious and communal founds mect us at every step. 
Hindus and) Mahomedians, Chiistians and Sikhs, Parsis and Buddhists and 
Jews all think im them own separate circles. Among these larger groups 
thero mo also divisions innumerable. Among Hindus aro Biahmins and 
Non Brahmins and Lepressed classes ; among Non-Brahming in Bombay 
thero are tho vanous castes comprised among them and so ov. Every- 
body naturally thinks of his own small separate gioup—the smaller the 
batter ino dus opmton—and the genorality think of their country last of 
all. odm oan aimpationt mood one wishes sometimes for a dreadful 
upheaval hho the French or Russian revolution when the very name 
of reh,ior will be fetbidden and Ged abolished once for all. But Iam 
afiaid even ths would not be effective, for the abolishors of God will 
soon themselves turin into Gods. Tho only way to pet over these 
differenees as the low method of giadual education into a common 
national apiot. In the beginning even what we call education does not 
soem to produce much offect, for very often the leaders of bitter com- 
mural movenent are well educated Lut one must not yield to this 
mood of despan aud do what one can to solve this problem. 


The Lucknow Pact 


Nino yours ago tho first organised attempt was made in this very 
city to anive at a solution of tho Hindu-Muslim question. After 
a great deal of hoated dehate a solution was anived at which 
goes by tho namo of the Luchnow Pact. Hach sido considered that it 
had yicldod a gicat deal, in fact more than it had gained. The 
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Montagu-Chelmsford report accepted this pict as a settled fact and the 
arrangements unde: the Government of Indix Act wer im accordinee 
with it. In six of the Indian provinces the Vichomedans got a sub- 
stantially larger proportion of seats im tho Councils than was qustified 
by their numbers while in two provinces they zot a smallor represent uti om. 
In these latte: provinces the Mahomediwn populition was im oa vavority 
and accoiding to the pact thoy weio reduced to an equility ot a miority 
by a very small margin Those provinces hive theretoro rused the 
cry that they should give a majonty to tho Viuhomedins In the other 
provinces, it 15 then contended, that the Woshkims should get only their 
share according to population ‘Lhose contentions appou to me alnost 
sickening, for it 1s a very small matter indeed who his u represent tion 
more or less. I shoukl accept almost any solution provided ito4s) por- 
manent. I wish to arive at a state of thincs whon these dis inctions 
will be forgotten, at least in the politiedl and publ field, and reliion 
will temain only an individual’s private concorn 


The ideal solution would of comse bea ono when thera ira no 
pepaiate olectorates and the best mon get elected to the Counels The 
fundimental priuciple of 1epresontation is that the elective bodicy shoul] 
form a muzo1 of tho whole country so that the feclin, of the yrople 
can be correctly ganged After suh a body his been sectued the 
majority should rulo but im such a way thot all iewonible clums of 
minorities will bo seciupulously regarded ‘lho metnod of proportional 
representation would give Councils almost iceurately roprescatitivos of 
the whole population and if voters chooso to vote according, to their 
communal prejudices, they will securo 1epiesentation by mous of ther 
own fellows But the method will enible the lity cent: al miss of all 
communities which 1s not Intterly extremist to have its say. At present 
with separate clectorates the tendency 16 for the extromist of owh side 
to get clected whilo the moderato men hive no chince Alter vetting 
so elected the mombers conside: that then only duty as to then spocril 
electors ond they therefore leok to the nuirow sectionwl interests tither 
than to the latye1 national intorests. This tondency 14, pethaps mati ally, 
more evident i the 1represontitives of minorities and peciail electorates. 
I do hope therefore thit our loadeis will examine the mots of this 
system and not discard it as too techimeid ot complieated It has been 
tried in countries where simila: ielizious and ticiil antuzonr ms were 
rampant and has given full satisfaction. Of cose tho systom will not 
make allowance for socalled political impoitinee o1: speci claims Dut 
I would appeal to all commumties not to insist upon these wywhere 
as such claims alco anti national and hinder the national progicss They 
are characteristic o1 people who ate always looking backwaid  1ithei 
than forward. It 1s possible by # smuiall modifiestion {to ive even 
larger representation to the smaller commumtics by a reservation 
of seats, but the mam thing is to hwo a wish to come to 
a settlement. That wish once postulated the rost of the problom will 
appear quite easy of solution. 


Of courso we cannot go beck upon the irgreed sclution of the Luckuow 
Pact without the consent of both the cuvenanting parties. Dut one thing 
we may always tiy 1. e, not tu allow this wrus of communalism to spread 
any further. These separatist demands aio getting moire and mole 
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numerous It 18 claimed that similar separate representation should be 
given im all local bodies If the principle is thus followed to ite logical 
conclusion then India will never become a Nation, 1t will be a collection 
of many nations not separated into various provinces but everywhere mixed 
toy; the: though alwiys remaining separate in thei. minutest parts. 
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Class Representation. 


‘lho samo 1emarks apply to other claims of a similar character. The 
Non Drahmms i Madias and the Decean form the vast majority of the 
population and even 1 lave myonty of the electorate If they wish 
therefore to bo represented by thet own men they can do so on the 
resent common olectorates This has been actually seen in tho last two 
elections ‘Tho 1escisation of seits has not generally been needed as they 
hive socued fit nore seats thin the mimmum reserved to them The 
ouly 6160 for 460, waite and fivourable considera 42 +-#h t af tho Derressed 


eta which uo so lowly md ++ ped that on apy practicable trair>- 
chise the mmmbe, *s 18 Atom among them is bound to be very small 
1 Mhcrefure be dificult for them to secure representation even 
Mey .o corstitner cies Tor them I would give some special seats to be 
voted for by th se elected fiom these clisses who are on the general 
leqister =thou-h with 1. view to keeping thou interests in common with 
othe: communitic,s T would also Wlow them to vote in the general elections. 
This special concession T would give only for a defimte period until they 
Come up to the genori levol The simo principle may even be utilised in 
the cuso of Mihoniwdins or Snkhs if it 1s sought to give them roprosonta- 
tion in excess of than numencil strength To give an illustiation, suppose 
moa povnce th ro are 10 per cent Mahomedins and 90 por cont others 
ind that ana Counal of 150 it 18 dosired to give thom 30. seats 
nd abo 10 saits to the dopressed classes I shonld thon elect 110 
momber by mews of common electorates on a system of proportional 
representation of these 11 would be expected to be Mahomedins if 
the Mihomedin voters so wish ‘Those of the olectors on the goneral 
het who ae Mibomcdins will then be asked afterwards to olect 19 
mombors trom anonz themselves and those from the Demossed classes 
10 jrom imon, themselves It may of course happen that in the common 
elution moro thin lL Mahomedans may bo 1eturned and perhaps some 
depressed classes mon uso But ] would not object to this in the least. 
Tho inun pout is that at leit some Mahomedan candidates will tiy to 
learn tho neocds of the Thndu brethren and the Hindu will have to 
Jooh to the mterests of tho Mahomedans and the Depressed classes. 
The hnowled,e of euch other that will be obtained by this process will 
terd to foster a common national spit) whih when fully developed will 
render the provisional uiangements quito unnecessary 


Tho pnnciplo of wdeauate representation of all classes of the people 
m the publ services 1s wcepted by overybody and Government also have 
made rules for this purpose At present, however, the vsaious communities 
look to favouritism m order to get appointments [am entiely against 
patronyzo of this hind being emoyed by Government and I wish to see 
all aectuitment to public services mado when possille by open com- 
petition and at any irate by an independent body In order to see, 
however, that the backward communities do not suffer on account of 
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communities do not suffer on account of unrestricte!] competition I would 
reserve a certiin minimum porcentsge to be competed for by the candi- 
dates from thos» communities inter ss. This minimum I would gradually 
reduce as the communities rise to a position of equality with the ad- 
vanced communities. For eich class of appointmont a suitable minimum 
qualification will of course be considored indispensable. To give a numerical 
illustration : suppose in a province it is necessary to protect the Maho- 
medans and Non-Brahmins in the recruitment for a class of posts. Of 
every ten posts to be filled by an opon competitive examination, four 
may be filled up according to the list in ordor of merit irrespective of 
community of race; of thos> that are lower three Mahomedins will be 
taken in order and three Non-Brahmins in the same way, provided that 
these have obtained a cortuin minimum percentage of marks which is 
considered as the indispensable qualification for that class of posts. This 
special considoration will not be required for many yoars and the 
numbor of posts to be filled by absolute competition will bo gradually 
increased and the othors gradually diminished. The pace of this pro- 
cess will naturally be determined by seeing how many candidates from 
the specially favoured classes are able to hold their own and get solocted 
in tho unresricted competition. On overy occasion when new recruits 
are sclected the Public Sorvices Commission, or the other selection 
authority in special cases, should always publish a list of candidates 
together with reasons for any deviation from the principle of open or 
restricted competition if required in any special case, so that the public 
may be satisfied about the fairness of the appointments. The main 
Object is to hasten the day whon spocial concessions will be done away 
with altogether and all people in the country are advanced to the same _ pitch. 


Backward Communities. 


In Councils to a certain extent and in public services the first 
object is to got tho best men and tho communal consideration is com- 
paratively subordinate though not negligible in the present state of our 
country. As one who wishes to bring all communities to a common 
level and thus do away with communal distinctions I am prepared to 
grant special educational facilities to tho fullest extent to backward 
communities. Special encouragement should be given by means of 
scholarships or other special devices; admission to educational institu- 
tions in which demand is groater than the supply must be made easier 
for them by roserving a certain number of places for them if need be. The 
advanced communities should not grudge such concession ; they should under- 
stand that they are the price they have to pay for the sing of omission 
and commission of their forefathors under whom these communities were 
allowed to remain backwurd and thus impede the path of national progress. 


These three points viz., representation in public bodies and public 
services and entrance into educational institutions, mainly concern the 
educated classes of the various communities and cause bad blood among 
them. A proper solution of them will sulve more than half the com- 
munal problem. For tho higher classes if reasonably satistied will use 
their influence with their backward brethren and do away with the 
other points of friction which often arise and cause violent disturbances. 
The three points which lead to these outhreaks are: cow slaughter, 
processions and music, and conversion propaganda. On the auestion of 
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cow slaughter aud music I practically agree with the resolutions passed 
at the Unity Conference at Delhi. The Hindus should not object to 
the slaughter of cows if it is done in a manner not needlessly offend- 
ing their susceptibilities i... not in public or in a place accessible to 
the public and not accompanied by a public procession of cows doomed 
to slaughter. To this the Mahomedans should have no objection. More 
the Hindus cannot demand as cows are slaughtered every day for the 
use of all Non-Hindu communities. Whether the Muhomedans will, of 
their own free will, go further and reduce or abolish cow slaughter 
of their own motion must be left to themselves. They will only do so if the 
general relations between the communities become permanently friendly and 
evince & wish to oblige each other and not stand merely on legal rights. 


On the question of processions and music before mosques, I think 
a definite permanent settlement can easily by reached as it is more a 
question deliberately offending the other party rather than of religion. 
It is not a prescription of Hindu religion that music must be played all 
through tbe processions, neither I suppose is it ordained by the 
Koran that a Mahomedan should ohject to it during prayer. Generally 
I would discourage religious processions through the streets of towns as 
they inevitably lead to trouble. In any caso at stated hours of the 
day and for dofinite intervals loud music should he stopped within 
a hundred yards of a mosque when the faithful are having their prayers, 
These times and intervals should be once for all recorded and no new 
right of this nature should be allowed to be created. Within a hundred 
yards soft music only should be allowed. Whether the Hindus should 
go furthor to ploaso the Mahomedans would again depend on their mutual 
friendliness and law cannot go any further. I would) only say that in 
every placo there should bo a standing committoo consisting of equal 
numbers of leading Hindus and Moslems presided over by an influential noutral 
resident of the place to decide these questions of a semi-religious kind. The 
mombers of theso committees may bo elected by the people themselves and the 
reprosontativos of the place on the Councils should be ex-officio members. 


Conversions. 


As regaids conversion propaganda 1 think that no community should 
object to any of its members changing his faith and joining any other roligion, 
Hi there are roligious injunctions, to the contrary they should go, as have 
several other such injunctions as not consistent with the spirit of modern 
civilisation. But 1 should have some new legislation to sce that this 
conversion is deliberate and not) fraudulent’ or foreed. I have always 
held that thero should be a complete record of all happenings in the 
civil condition of every subject of the State which touch the State or 
become afterwards subjects of dispute. Births and deaths are at present 
rogistered more or less thoroughly; I would add to it immediately the 
compulsory registration of marriages, adoptious and conversions, for all 
thoso affoct the civil status of a poison and are not merely in the 
nature of private contracts. I shall leave marriage and adoption regis- 
tration for the present; but I think that a Jaw requining the compul- 
gory rogistration of every conversion fiom one major religion to another 
wil) bring the light of publicity to bear upon it and tend to reduce 
tho danger attendant upon it. In that law the following conditions 
should be inserted ;—(1) Al! conversions should be rogistered in a definite 
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manner, (2) no conversion of a minor should be allowed unless both 
his parents, if living, or the father if the only parent living, or the 
mother together with the legal guardian of the minor, consent to the 
conversion of the minor in writing; (3) if the minor is an orphan, no 
conversion should be allowed until ho attains majority. (4) The regis- 
tration should take place before a Magistrate in presence of two res- 
pectable witnesses from each community and the Magistrate should openly 
question him in their presence whether the conversion is voluntary and 
“bona fide’ before registering it, no discussion of the matter by the 
witness being however allowed; if any convorsion is found to have 
taken place clandestinely without registration it should be made a cognis- 
able offence and punishable by a fine in ordinary cies and by imprison- 
ment in case of forcible or fraudulent conversions, the persons who 
brought it about and the priests or other persons who officiated on the 
occasion being held responsible; (5) if oithor the husband or wife gets 
converted, the wife or the husband should have the option of getting 
the marriage cancelled, the wife getting back all the property she had 
before marriage ; and in the case of a Hindu wife she should get a suit- 
able maintenance from her converted husband through the Government 
according to the position and status of tho faimily in society; (6) no 
public procession or demonstration should be allowed in celebration of 
any convorsion. I have given my ideas on this subject in some detail 
as I feel that with rising communal patriotism the light ot publicity 
and strict legal procedure will serve to reduce the dangers necessarily 
attendant upon such conversions. I heartily recommend the suggestions 
made above to our legislators so that a private Bill may be drafted 
and submitted for consideration by the public and the legislature. 


Anarchical Movements & the Bengal Ordinance. 


The spread of anarchical movement in Bengal and the measures 
taken by Government for their suppression have evoked deep protests 
from all political classes. These protests are u symptom of the distrust 
in which the present Government is involved, for I  beliove that if 
thore had been a general focling of confidence in Government among 
the pcooplo there would have been a tendency to look at the matter 
from dispassionate point of view. For the want of confidence Govern- 
ment policy has been maitly responsible though its evil effects are felt 
by Government and the people alike. I shall try to view the matter 
as a mere layman not conversant with legal technicalities and outline the atti- 
tude which in my opinion the Liberals as a body should adopt on this question. 


While some of tho other parties in the country talk of non-violence 
and Mr. Gandhi at least is whole-heartedly devoted to it, I feel that 
tho people as a whole have not thoroughly imbibed the idea that violent 
methods are absolutely futile for securing political advance, and that any 
advance that may conceivably be obtained through these methods is not 
worth making as it will necessarily be attended by evils which will be far 
worse than mere political disabilities. The loss of a sense of civic discipline, 
the spread of a reign of disorder, the consequent moral and economic loss, 
the outburst of sectional fanaticism ; these are the necessary accompani- 
ments of such movements. In India especially these results will be 
particularly harmful as these disruptive forces are always latent in the 
Indian polity and have not been transformed into active forces tending 
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to national solidarity. Hence we should not only do lip homage to law 
and order but should strive for it with all our might as otherwise 
we shall ourselves be the greatest sufferers. Do we find this enthusiastic 
dislike of anarchical methods among some of our leaders? We have had an 
exhibition of a prominent leader extolling the perpetrator of a crime and ex- 
pressing his appreciation of his motives while formally disapproving of the crime 
itself, Uneducated people will not be able -to separate the two with 
the analytical acumen of a leading barrister who is often apt to invent 
distinctions were thero are none; unbalanced young men who would be 
useful citizens of their country if their energies are properly directed 
are likely to think from the generally critical and hostile attitude 
assumed by that leader towards Government and Europeans that the 
appreciation is the real thing intended for him while tho disapproval 
is only the gloss to save appearances or a possible line of defence if 
faced with legal consequences. India is not fit at present for such metaphy- 
sical subtleties or hyper-critical distinctions. Unless we are absolutely clear 
as to our attitude towards anarchical crimes or their perpetrators our protests 
against the measures takon by Government will not have the least weight. 

Though in the recent Bombay Conference resolution there has been 
some attempt to cast a doubt at the existence of the anarchical move- 
mont in Bengal, the plain and frank admission of Mr. C. R. Das that 
it exists should he sufficiont for us especially as he agrees with the 
Government on that point. Of course the remedies suggested by the 
two differ but that difference itself makes their concurrence all the more 
significant. The Government case is that the ordinary processes of law 
are no longor efficacious against such crimes, that some excoptional 
measures are required to cope with tho evil and that therefore they 
have issucd the present ordinance. One may pothaps agree to a certain 
extont that terrorising of witnesses and occasionally oven of judges and 
juries may have taken place but one has also soen that in most of 
the cases which wore actually brought before the Courts conviction hag 
been socured, though some cases, and these not always only of an 
anarchical character, havo failed mainly through the inofficiency or 
incompetence of the Bongal Police. But there is no doubt that the 
position at present is different than in normal times and probably some 
exceptional mensures are required. The question then arises as to 
whether the usual procedure of legislation could not have been first 
resorted to and thon only if it failed to give the mnecessary power of 
issuing the ordinance should not have been utilised. 

The fact that tho Logislature was moeting in Simla less than a 
month bofore the issue of the ordinance and that it was not consulted 
gavo rise to a focling among the people that this was an explicit 
attempt to set the constituted machinery at naught and this feoling 
has thus some apparent justification. But His Excellency the Viceroy 
has recontly told us that he was not eatisfied about tho need of these 
special measures and that he had not gone through all the papers till 
after the Assembly bad disporsed. We shall accept this statement of 
His Excellency as the whole truth so far as he is personally concerned ; 
but it will require a pretty hard stretch of the imagination to believe 
that neither the Pongal Government or the Homo Depaitmont of the 
Governmont of India had practically made up their minds till within 
@ month of tho issue of the ordinance and that .they had not so 
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manipulated the time as to force the hands of His Excellency tho 
Viceroy. I cannot therefore acquit these two of all responsibility for 
the unpopularity of these measures even assuming that a real need for 
them existed. The Viceroy, seeing that his hands were being thus 
forced into using his exceptional powers rather than consulting his 
legislature, might well have stood firm and called a mooting of the 
Legislature once more and placed all the facts before possibly a con- 
fidential and private joint meeting of the Assembly and tho Council 
of State, if the matter could not afford to wait for a month or two. 


Even supposing the calling of a special meeting of the Legislature 
impossible or impracticable, it should at least have been possible to 
call together a few of the respected leaders of tho various parties and 
place all the facts before them. This kind of informal consultation 
with opposition parties in grave national emorgoncies is not unknown 
in western countries. After all, these Indian leaders have tho good of 
India at heart and if shown sufficient proofs, oven though unverified accord- 
ing to the strict rules of evidence openly in a court of law” which 
justified immediate action at the risk of a gravo national poril, they 
would have probably agreed to the special measures or suggestod some 
alternatives worthy of consideration. A plain unroserved privato talk at the 
table would have got over many difficulties which assume largo proportions 
when dealt with in all the ceremony of an opon debato in the Council. | have 
been told of a similar instance in which uncompromising opposition changed 
into silent support to the Press Bill proposed by Lcerd Sinha when ho showed 
to a popular leader, not altogother a bete noir to tho extromists, all the 
papers of the case containing extracts from newspapers which dhily 
preached anarchical crimes and iucitemonts to murder. Probably a similar 
support may have heen obtained from somo at Jcast of our Jeaders 
though I can well conceive that thoir opinion might not havo beon 
accepted by certain others who in thoir heart of hearts chuklo at such 
movement as calculated to cause troublo to Government. But their 
support whould have been taken as justification of these measures hy a 
large section of the people. von assuming that the loaders thus privately 
consulted had refused to agree with the Government viow, still Govorn- 
ment as responsible in the last resort for order and good Government 
could have taken tho measures that it has actually done without any 
loss of time. They would however have shown thoir utmost readiness 
to conciliate propular fecling as far as it was at all possiblo for thom 
to do. Asit is, the mischief of arbitrary action has boon done and not 
all the speeches of Lord Lytton or Lord Reading will quito undo it. 
In short, it uppears that sume special action was probably justifiod, but 
that the manner in which the actual measures were takou was most 
unfortunate and has alienated the poople morv than it was necossiry. 
The whole thing once more exemplifies the growing distrust betwoon 
Government and leadors of various partics in tho country. 


As regards the actual measures themselves, 1 am not qualified to 
give a definite opinion. Whether they go too far, assuming the ueed 
for such special action was proved and was urgent, it is not for a 
layman like myself to say. Several safeguards have been introduced an 
appeal to the High Court being allowed after examination of tho cuses 
by three persons of whom two are to: bo of the position of district 
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judges Further, action is to be taken under these measures only in 
crimes of certain character and committed not by isolated individuals 
but by or at the instigation of a member of an anarchical society. 
Those aie ceitaily some valuable safeguards and cannot allow of organised 
and systematic oppression of any class, much less of a political party 
hike the Swarajists as has been widely represented for inte1ested reasons 
by that party The Bengal Regulation III of 1818 gives however too wide 
poweis of indefinite detention without tral and in my opimon should 
not be used for this purpose. It appears to have been originally intended for 
use 1n times of war and especially to deal with foreigners or persons suspected 
of treasonable designs in the interest of a foreign power on such an occasion. 


Ove: and above the natural and intelligible dishke of the people 
to the grant of such extraodinary powers to the admunistiation, there 
13 In this country the wido distiust, and not always undeserved, of the 
police It is felt that even if Lord Lytton or Lord Reading were 
honestly convinced of the need of such measures, they will still have 
to be administered by the police and it 18 unfortunate that the police 
in this country have not yet come to be 1egarded as the friends of 
the people but tather as agents of tyranny and oppression. The ex- 
traoidinary powers, it 1s feared with some reason, will be utilised by 
the police as additional instruments This distiust of the police is both 
the cause and effect of its ineficiency and I hope that strict measures 
will bo taken to sce thit these special powers are not misused in any way. 
Further, to allay discontent I hope that the fullest publicity will be 
given to such details as can be given out without any 118k to any 
Innocent perons As it is since the arrest of these alleged anarchists 
two months ago, no uiormation about ther cmmes or their tiial has 
heen at all published and this hush hush policy 1s adding to the 
wide discontent caused by these measures 


In discussing these measures I have, whilo not condemmng them root 
and branch, taken a severely critical attitude. But I wish that these 
measures should not remaim im force a moment longer than necessary 
It 1s theo halit of Government in this countiy to keep such powers 
when once obtained. But let me warn them that people expect that 
these powers will be dispensed with as soon as possible and that any 
legislation necessary should bo placed on the statute book with the consent 
of elected representatives of the people. I 1ealse that the wrus 
of anarchism when once intioduced into a country is very difficult to 
eradicate but its action will be considerably minimised by taking powers 
to conahate the people and thei leaders. No Government, not 
even tho Govornment of India, can be carned on satisfactonly without 
tho silent support of the masses, and while it takes these special measures 
which may o1 may not be justified, 1t 13 its bounden duty to see what 
furtho: poitmanent measures should be taken to pioduce the requisite 
contentment of the people Othe:wise the anarchical czimes will not 
disappear but will grow into a menace much bigger than itis at pre- 
sont Ono pait of theso permanent measuies consists of a 1apid political 
advance of which I have tied to speak before. Jt will be fatal for 
Government to deliy taking offective action in this direction 


The idea of CIVIL DISOBLDIENCE as the highest form of patriotism 
that is being implanted among a large number of semi-educated poeple 
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1s perhaps the most muschievous feature of the present oxtremist 
propaganda. Unde: the name Satyagisha, noncooperation o1 civil 
disodedience, it 18 being sedulously advocated all over The deletiious 
effects are already being seen. At Mulshi it has recently led to 
shooting and sword cutting of innocent labourers It inevitably  leady 
to outburst of violence whethe: on one side or the other. It has 
done so at Nagpur, Taiakeswar, Vykom, Jaito and other places It may 
perhaps provide occasionally a suitable handle azanst Government but 
the effect on the people is permanent Respect for law and oder 
disappears once for all and all criminal elements m tho populition 
ara led to think that they are becoming patriotic by imitating tho go- 
called patiots in then actions It must be remembeied thit this want 
of respect for law and order on the part of the misses will continue 
even if all the ideals of the Mahatmas, Viaulvis o: Doshibiandhus are 
fully achieved. They will find when they aro responsible tor the 
Government of the country that these scods thit they havo now 
sown to cause trouble to Govoinment will grow into a pest winch 
they will be unable to get md of I cannot think of a poly more 
short sighted than this of prepwuing for infimte trouble for onesclt in 
order to obtain a problematical momentary advantizo Lhe oxtiomist 
leaders may chuckle at a campaign for the i1vfusal of tavos to the 
present Government but they must keep im mind that even + Switaj 
Government cannot be carlied on peimanently on toicod loans, endow- 
ment> of large temples o: the proceeds of highway robberies  ‘Lixos 
will hive to be levied and pud by the people under all Govornment. 
But once the people are taught to conside: tbat 1ro0fusal to pay trxos 
is the highest form of patriotism, the task of future Government will 
become almost impossible. 

Another handicap of a similst nature that the oxtromists are 
preparmg ior the countiy m futme 8 the habit of piyimg vbsud 
homage to porsonalitics Vy idol of the IJudiy of the future 1 4 
demociatic India im which all will be oqual and have equal opportunities, 
when persons will be judged on then meornts and when then views 
will only be tested by thom consonance with reason But in extromist 
India at present we cannot do without a dictitor We are privoly 
told that unless we a,1ce to some riduulous yroposal whieh all consi 
der impossible, we shill lose the bonefit of the lewd iship of some 
palticulir person, thit therefore that proposal must bo acceptod — Ir 
this is the one condition that loiwetship cin be 1 tuned 3 tru3 demo 
ciat ou,ht to conside: thit porson unfit for leadership wt all Wo aro 
ucustomed ip India to vinous kinds of Swira or own witocratie 
kind and woe do not wish to hiv3a theso expormmoents repeated on 4 
lazor scilo Tho Swira that IT wut will be one in whih there will 
be no supieme and nremoveable head in whieb poluny will be deter 
mined by frank inteichan.e of opimion and not by 1 closed coterie 
deliberating behind closed doois While wo hive wor >, of ridnule o1 
invective strong cnough to hurl iaimst the present system of in(spon 
sible Government, we ale oursclyes fallinc ato the same hibit only to 
a far gieater extent Agun while we ue pretending to troat with 
contempt the holders of titles, we ue invitin, wew titles fur ourselves. 
The dropping of the appellation of ‘ Vahitma when sperking of Mai Giuidhi 
leads almost to a 110t at publ meetings, ther..o if 1» but tan to 
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acknowledge that he himself has always protested against the word. I 
am, a8 & pure democrat, against all titles, whether Governmental or 
popular, and the democratic Governments of the Dominions have already 
protested against the grant of these titles to their subjects. This absurd 
veneration for titles has not disappeared among the non-co-operators 
with their boycott of titles though it has taken a different form. 
Occasionally also the ostentatious repudiation of titles is but an inverted 
form of the same kind of snobbery. 


The Kenya Question. 


During this yoar the Kenya question remains practically where it was. 
True, the projectod immigration legislation has been dropped but all our other 
wrongs remain as thoy are. It is needless once more to discuss this question 
in detail. Bishop Whitehead has summed up the situation in these words 
of warning to Englishmen in which all Indians willfully agree: ‘ The 
one question that needs our serious and careful consideration is the 
principle for which Indians are contending, both in Kenya and South 
Africa. We must boar in mind that India to-day can no longer be 
treated as a conquered country and her people as a despised and 
inferior race; and that if India is to remain within the British Empire 
it must be upon terms consistent with dignity and self-respect. We 
must speedily make up our minds whether we wish to keep India 
within the Empire or not. If we do, we must firmly refuse to allow 
any legislation to be passed or settlements to be made in the Colonies 
or protectorates under the direct control of the British Government 
which discriminate against Indians and make them feel that they are 
treated as aliens or out-castos. And the whole force of public opinion 
in England must be directed strongly against the racial pride which 
so often wounds tho sensitive feelings of the people of India”. 

The question of the position of Indians in the Colonies and 
Protectoratos is only one small part of the very vast problem of the 
conflict of the White and Coloured races. The White races though 
numerically in the minority aro well-organised, powerful in all the weapons 
of up to date warfsaro, both military and industrial, and actually in 
possession of by far the largest portion of the earth’s habitable surface. 
Their population is increasing by leaps and bounds, much faster than 
that of the coloured races. The world is not big enough for these 
increasing uumbers and a_ conflict is sure to occur sooner or later. 
The world war owed its real origin to this need for finding suita- 
ble outlets for tho surplus population of Central Europe. But the 
League of Nations which is mainly dominated by the White races 
will probably stop such world wars in the future between various sections of 
theso races and their presure against the coloured races will grow 
greator and greator. India which form about a third part of the 
coloured races of the world should learn to organise itself in the same 
manner and make itself strong by removing the various evils in 
its body politic. Above all she must cease to look backward eternally 
bragging of its past. She is likely to meet with the strongest opposi- 
tion from tho white races. Above the narrow questions of current 
politics looms large this supreme question: Is India going to live as 
@ nation for all time? If she is, she must set her house in order 
and prepare for all eventuslities in the future. 


Resolutions of the National Liberal 
Federation. 


The following Resolutions were passed at the Seventh Session 


of the Federation held at Lucknow on Dec. 27 and 28, 1924. 


[The first two are condolence resolutions which were passed all 
standing.) 


THE Rk&ForMS ENQuiry COMMITTEE. 


The National Liberal Federation regrets that the scope of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee was too restricted for their deliberations 
to prove of substantial utility. But it urges the publication without 
delay of the reports of the Committee and of the evidence, oral and 
written, received by them together with the despatches of local Gov- 
ernments including minutes of members of Executive Councils and 
Ministers which may have accompanied those despatches. 

(Moved by Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra) 


SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. CHINTAMANI, who moved the resolution on Self-Government, 
in the course of a vigorous speech gave a general view of political 
developments in the country during the past four years and pointed 
out the necessity of revising the Government of India Act before the 
statutory period. He made an effective reply to the criticisms levelled 
against Ministers and non-officials who honestly tried to work the reforms, 
and said that neither in the interests of the country nor of the Bnitish 
Empire should a system of constitution which was found to be unsatis- 
factory from ajl points during the past five years be allowed to 
continue a day longer. He emphatically and categorically dented the 
recent statement of the Viceroy that the Government of India and all 
local Governments tried to work the Reforms successfully, He affirmed 
as a fact and a truth that since the day Mr. Montagu was made to 
leave the India Office, by their persistent omissions and by their methods 
there was a lamentable lack of co-operation from the services for the 
working of the Reforms. The resolution runs — 


(a) The National Liberal Federation of India re-affirms it» conviction 
of the paramount necessity of the early introduction of full responsible 
government in British India, alike in the provinces and in the Central 
government, only the foreign, political and mulitary departments being 
retained for a time under the control of the British Parliament, and 
of the full recognition of India as a Dominion in all matters of imperial 
concern and inter-imperial relations. 

(b) The Libera) Federation holds it to be essential that (1) The 
control of the Secretary of State for India over the admunistration and 
revenues of British India should be curtailed by statute, so that his 
position may approximate as neatly as may be to that of the Secretary 
of State for the Coloniesin relation to the Dominions, 


(2) The Council of India should be abolished, 
(3) The Governor-General in Council should be responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly 1n the entire sphere of interna) civil admunuistration. 
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(4) The departments of foreign, political and military should be 
under the control of Parliament, a certain amount of money for ex- 
penditure on them being fixed by statute, any further demand being 
subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, and that the position 
be reviewed after a definite period , 


(5) Provincial Governments should be responsible to their respec 
tave Legislatures except in the admunistration of agency or central 
subjects , 

(6) All civil services at present recruited on an All India basis 
should in future be recruited in India, and their control should be 
transferred from the Secretary of State to the authonties in India, 
subject to such conditions as may be laid down by statute, 

(7) [he franchise should be widened, and adequate representation 
should be accorded to the depressed classes and the urban labouring 
population; and 

(8) Women should be given the right of vote as well as candida- 
ture on the same terms as men , 

(c) The Federation authorizes its Council to prepare a scheme of 
reform on the aforesaid lines and on the lines of other resolutions, and 
to confer with regard thereto with other political organizations in the 
country whose object is the attainment of self-government for India. 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Sir P. C MITTER then moved .— 

The National Liberal Federation has noted with grave concern the 
financial embarrassments of provincial Governments which have severely 
handicapped Ministers and Legislatures in developing beneficial services 
and contributed to the unsatisfactory working of the Reforms in the 
provinces, and calls upon the Government of India to abolib the 
system of provincial contmbutions and reconsider division of the sources 
of revenue between the Central and Provincial Governments, so as to 
leave to everyone of the latter adequate resources for the efficient 
performance of their duties and for development, the Central Govern- 
ment balancing their own budget by the strict enforcement of economy, 
generally in all departments and specially in the Army Department, 


Sir Provash alluded to the extraordinary increase in military 
expenditure after the war and condemned the policy in tbat respect, 
He alluded to the starvation of the Sanitation and Educational depart- 
ments, and said that po impartial tribunal could say that bureaucratic 
Government bad done anything for the benefit of the masses and that no 
Province under the Reforms had epough funds at its disposal to 
discharge its responsibilities to the people. 


THE LEE COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(a) The Liberal Federation records its protest against the accept- 
ance by His Majesty’s Government, in utter disregard of Indian 
opin on, of the Lee Commission’s recommendations in behalf of increas- 
ed emoluments to the British Services in India which, in the Federa- 
tion’s opimion, are excessive and beyond the capacity of the Indian 
taxpayer, as well as compromising to the self-respect of India. 

(b) In the opmion of the Federation the continuance of recruit- 
ment in England under the Secretary of State’s control 1s :ncompa- 
tible with steady progress to the goal of responsible GOvernment, 
which 1s the policy authoritatively laid down by the Sovereign and 
Parhament, and in future al] recruitment should be made only in 
India. [Moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi, M. L.A} 
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THE DEPRESSED Classes. 


The Federation expresses its deep sympathy with the depressed 
classes, abhors the unsocial sentiment that any section of humanity 1s 
untouchable, and calls upon the Hindu community to the utmost of 
their power to undo th grievous wrong done to them and take all 
possible steps to ameliorate their condition socially, educationally and 
economically. 


EcoNoMIc DEVELOPMENT AND SwADESHI, 


(a) Tbe Federation desires to impress equally upon the people 
and the Government the urgent necessity of measures of economic 
amelioration, including the improvement of agriculture, the develop- 
ment o! co-operation, the organizition of capital and the encourage- 
ment of manufacturing cottage industries. 

(b) The Federation 18 in full sympathy with the Swadeshi move- 
ment and urges both the people and the Government to give  pre- 
ference to the products of Indian industry even at a sacrifice. 


MILITARY POLICY AND EXPBNDITURE. 


This Federation expresses its grave dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the military training and cquipment of Indians has been and 
is being neglected by the Government, and while it takes note of the 
grant of the Kings Commission to a few Indians in recent years, the 
establishment of a preparatory school called ‘Mhlitary College’ at 
Debra Dun and the scheme for the Indianisation of 8 units, it is 
strongly of the opinion that these steps are wholly inadequate and it 
accordingly makes the following recommendations and urges the Govern- 
ment to give effect to thm: 


(1) That a scheme for the education and training of officers 
be prepared so as to bring about the Indianisation of the Army 
within a reasonable distance of time—the scheme of the Indiantsation 
of the 8 units bearing in the opinion of the Federation no relation 
to the growth and development of the constitution , 

(2) That Indians be admitted to all branches of the Army, including 
Artillery and Air Force, and that they should be admitted into thege 
sections of the Army not merely in subordinate positions but as officers; 

(3) That proper and well equipped colleges should be established, 
and a definite programme of military education should be prepared; 

(4) That all distinctions based upon race between the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces should be abolished, and that these forces should 
be properly organized ; 

(5) That officers’ training corps should be established in all 
universities in British India and that compulsory mulitary training 
should be made the rule in the case of all university students who 
are physically fit; 

(o) That selection boards for selecting young men for all classes of 
the people should be establishe!, and that Indians should be adequately 
represented on sueh boards; 

(7) That the question of the financial liability of India to the 
Brit sh Exchequer for British troops should be referred for examination 
to a Commission on which Indians shoukd be adequately represented ; 

(8) That the strength of the Indian Army sbould be determined 
with reference to the needs of India for her internal security and 
safety against foreign aggression, and should not be based upon 
considerations of the neede of the other parts of the Empire, 


(Moved by Principal Lanitkar of the Fergusson College, Poona). 
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Sir TEJ] BAHADUR SAPRU then moved the resolution on Indians 
abroad. The resolution runs.— 

(a) The Liberal Federation strongly protests against the enactment 
of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance depriving Indians of the Municipal 
Franchise and thereby not only creating a new civic disability but 
ruinously hampering them in their occupation as traders. 

(b) The Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to immediately 
send an officer of theirs and a non-official to South Africa to enquire 
into the Indian situation and to make a full report to them. The 
Federation urges the Governor-General to move His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to advise the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under section 65 
of the South Africa Act of 1909. 

(c) The Federation re-affirms its strong protest against the anti- 
Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government in Kenya in 1923 and notes 
with regret that the late Labour Government did nothing to undo 
the wrong done to Indians by its predecessor. 

(d) The Federation further urges the Government of India _ to 
publish tbe report of the Colonies’ Committee and the steps which 
have been taken to implement it. 

(e) The Federation re-affirms its resolution asking the Government 
of India to take urgent steps to secure a reversal of the anti-Indian 
policy in Natal and Kenya as will as in other parts of the Empire 
and not to hesitate to have recourse to retaliatory measures. 


In a telling speech that was heard with great attention by the 
Federation, Sir Tej Babadur Sapru exhaustively dealt with the question of 
Indians in the Colonies. He called attention to the unanimous felling that 
existed among al] sections of the people of this country on the intol- 
erable position that was accorded to his countrymen in the Colonies. 
He reviewed the work of the last Imperial Conference of which he 
‘was a member, and in this Connection pointed out the attitude observ- 
ed by General Smuts representing the South African Government. Had 
they been a self-governing country such treatment as was being meted out 
to their countrymen in the colonies would not have been allowed. It 
was humiliation for the people of this country and to the Government 
of India that the Government of India was unab’e to protect its 
nationals in other parts of the Empire. He pointed out that section 
65 of the South Africa Act provides that the King might disallow 
within one year any Act assented to by the Governor-General and 
he asked thet His Majesty might be advised to disallow the Natal 
Ordinance. It might be said that His Majesty’s Government could not 
interfere with the internal administration of self-governing Dominions. 
His reply was when there was a conflict between one part of the Empire 
with another part and when people of one part was unfairly treated 
by another, that was a proper occasion to exercise the power vested in 
His Majesty. 

After further arguments on the constitutional aspects of the ques- 
tion, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru dealt with the Imperial War Conference 
resolution of 1918 Jaying down the principle of reciprocity between 
various parts of the British Commonwealth including India. Sir Tej 
Bahadur in conclusion characterised the treatment accorded by Natal 
to Indians as unworthy of the citizens of the British Empire. He 
realised the difficult position of the Government of India in that matter, 
but the Government of India owed it to themselves and the people of 
this country to make it clear to His Majesty’s Government that the 
treatment accorded to Indians in Natal was intolerable and the people 
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of India would never reconcile to the position accorded to their 
countrymen He ventured to hope that adequate and proper repre- 
sentation on the part of the Government of India might not be without 
avail If a satisfactory solution was not arrived at, then he urged 
that retahatory steps should be taken. Sir Tey Bahadur then alluded 
to the work of the Colonies Committee and asked for publication of 
its reports. In the end he appealed to the mimbers of the Legislative 
Assembly to ratse a debate on the whole question at an early date. 


THE BENGAL ORDINANCE AND THE DEPORTATIONS 


Pandit HIRDAYANATH KUNZRU then moved the resolution on the 
Bengal Ordinance and made a vigorous speech Condemning the action of the 
Government in promulgating the Ordinance immediately after the prorogation 
of the Legislative Assembly, without consulting representatives of the people. 
He said that the extent of danger of the anarchical movement was not 
sO great as to necessitate this arming of the executive with extra- 
ordinary powers, and he mentioned the objectionable aspects of the 
Ordinance which were directed against the freedom of individuals. The 
provisions of the Ordinance ran generally on the lines of the RKowlatt 
Act, but with regard to the provision for penalising suspects the Ordi- 
nance went against the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee on 
whose conclusions the Government placed great reliance. 


Mr. Kunzru mentioned that the powers with which the Government 
was armed were dangerously wide and instanced several cases of abuse 
of such special powers inthe past. The defence of India Act, which the 
Bengal (Government says was most effective in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary crime in previous years, was itself abused and harrowing tales 
of misery caused on imnocent people by its ise was unfolded 1n the 
old Imperial Legislative Council by Sir Suiendranath Bancrjyee and Mr, 
Bhup ndranath Basu) Mr Kunzru thought that the Government con- 
sidered special legislation a short cut to admunistrative cxpediency and 
therefore they could not look with equanimity the promulgation of the 
Ordinance which the Government wanted to introduce Mr _ Kunveru 
detailed imstances of abuse of Regulation III of 1418, such as the 
arrests of men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Messrs. Aswini Kumar Datta and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra and others and was surprised that Hus Ex- 
cellency Lord Reading, who, 1t was hoped, would repeal the regulation, 
had allowed its more frequent use. 


Dealing with Lord Lytton’s statement that the impetus to the spirit 
of terrorism was given by the Serajgun} resolution, be condemned 
vigorously the statement He said he was no defende: of that resolution 
which Mahatma Gandhi had also condemed. He asked ‘‘Was Mr Das 
a well-wisber of stable society or a promoter of anarchical movement 
sown by the inconsiderate or tyrannical Government ? Was Mr. Das 
responsible for those who committed the massacre at Amritsar or those 
who commended the action of Dyer and presented a sword to him?” 
In conclusion Mr. Kunzru said repressive measures such as the Bengal 
Ordinance would not serve to put down any spirit of violence Mr. 
Jitendranath Basu, ML.c, of Bengal seconded the resolution which was 
carried in the following terms.— 


The Federation is firmly of option tbat anarchical crime 18 
entirely opposed to the progress of tlie country, and the Federation 
would support any reasonable measures for its supression, But it ts 
not satisfied that the recent measures taken 19 Bengal were called for 
and strongly protests against the promulgation of the Ordinance 1 of 
1924. The Federation 1s further of opimion that all ordinary means 
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for proreeding in the matter should have been exhausted before having 
recourse to any special measures 

The Federation 1s further strongly of opimion that the Regulation 
Iti of 18:8 should not bave been resorted to, as in the opinion of 
the Federation it is an abuse of that Regulation to apply it to the 
present case. 

The Federation ts further of opinion that measures like the 
Ordinance or the proposed Bill of such wide extent and giving such 
arbitrary powers to the executive, eSpecially that of detention of persons 
withont a trial for an indefinite period, is not justified. In the opinion 
of the Federation any special measures which may be passed to cope 
with the anarchical movement should provide for the speedy trial of 
persons against whom action 1s taken under 1t by a Bench consisting 
of three permanent Judges of the High Court 

In the opinion of this Federation the only effective permanent remedy 
for the recrudescence vf anarchical activities is the removal of the 
Causes of discontent which encourage and foster such crimes. 


The following resolutions were then put from the Chair and carried.— 


EDUCATION, 


(1) This Tederation 19 firmly of opimion that for political, social, 
material and mori! advancement of India a sound system of universal 
education 18 absolutely essential and calls upon all Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Govcrnment of India to do all they can to advance it 
in all possible ways, in particular by— 


(1) Making elementary education compulsory for all boys and girls ; 

(1) Creating a sound svstem of secondary schools in which special 
attention will be devoted to the building of character and the incul- 
Cation of discipline, by a proper selection ot teachers who should be 
well paid, and by providing ample facilities for games, physical and 
moral instruction and manual training, and for promoting proper under- 
Standing between students of various communities ; 

(ui) Starting and encouraging schools of a modern type in which 
boys from secondary schools can be given vocational training which 
will enable the students to learn some bread-winning occupation , 

(iv) Unccuraging the promotion of the highest standards of learn- 
ing and research in the universities, 

(v7) YTounding institutions of the highest grade in all specialized 
subjects so as to make it unnecessary for Indian students to go 
abroad , 

(vi) Paying special attention to the education in all grades of 
backward classes, and depressed classes , 

(vn) Making special efforts to advance the education of girls and 
women, 

(2) That funds should be amply provided by all Provincial Govern- 
ments for a well-thought-out programme of education and by the 
Government of India for educational institutions of the highest grade 
of an all-India character. 


JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS, 


The Federation strongly urges the immediate and complete sepera- 
tion of judicial and executive services and functions, 


THE Kouwat Riots. 


The Federation 18 of opinion that the report of the Government 
enquiry on the Kohat tragedy 1s incomplete, one-sided ard altogether 
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unsatisfactory, The Federation is strongly of opimon that the local 
authoritles responsible for law and order failed utterly in the discharge 
of their duty and their failure should be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, The Federation further urges that every possible step should 
be taken to resettle the Hindus of Kohat in ther homes and to 
make reparation for the losses they have sustained, 


MBDICAL AID IN RuRaL ARRAS. 


The Liberal Federation deplores the insanitary condition of the 
tural arcas and the inadequacy of medical aid for its people and 
therefore it urges the Government to lose no more time in providing 
for legitimate and due needs of the people. 


HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS, 


The Federation deplores the outbreaks of lawlessnesa in sever] 
parts of the country due to the tension of feeling between the two 
great communities of India and emphasises the need of all possible 
measures to create a feeling of mutual trust and regard It com- 
mends the resolutions of the Umty Conference held at Bombay in 
September to provincial and district Liberal leagues and associations 
as being eminently practical and fair-minded and urges them to secure 
the largest measure of support for them by means of propaganda. 


All-India Muslim League 


BOMBAY-—-30TH DECEMBER 1924 


The Sixteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League was held 
at Bombay on the 30th December 1924 with the Hon. Mr. Raza Ah, 
member, Council of State, as President, and Mr. Deoji Kanji, Sheriff 
of Bombay, as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
meeting was attended by a number of delegates from all over India 
and also by Dr. Besant, Messrs Nehru, Patel and other party leaders. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In the course of his presidential address Mr. RAZA ALI refered at 
the outset to the party changes in England and said that while we cannot 
be indifferent to the mse and fall of political parties im England, 
expericico has shown that the presence of a mediocre politician af 
the India Office has proved infimtely more inju11ous to our interests 
than a strong witi Indian tory. The President welcomed Lord 
Bukenhead as Seciotary of State and remarked “To indulge in 
political prophosics 19 futile, but I venture to say, if instead of trying 
to wiest from him hy throats of civil disobedience we settle down to 
constructive work, the futuro may not be barren of results as it looks to day.” 


Survoying the events of the past 18 months Mr. Raza Ali sad — 

“The collupse of the Non co-operation movoment has been followed 
by conscauences which its promoters did not and could not foresee. 
Not only hivo communal disturbances brought to the surface the inner 
wotking of the minds of considerable sections of the population, but 
the leaders of public opmon divided into a number of parties have 
boon unable to secure unwimity for a common progrimme to be _ put 
before the country According to some, India can only attain her 
politie’l emincipition thioush the spinming wheel Others believe that 
it will come by stopping tho working of the machinery set up by the 
Governmont of Indiv Act Then others take the view that the best 
method is to work o1 stop the machinery as it may suit us. Agu, 
others alo convinced that tiue wisdom lies in worhing it, such as it 
1s, to the best of our alnlity. In addition to these, there sre minor 
political groups too numerous to mention. All this reminds me of what 
a wiiter said about the Spanmsh character some years ago. LHe said 
that if soven Spiniards were to form a political association, 16 would 
soon split ito thioe with one independent It 1s to be recognised 
that wo aio passing through a period of tiansition and some of our 
difhcultios a10 inherent m the situation No sane man can object to 
the existonce of political parties with a definite, workable programme 
in these go-ahead times But if they are to work in co-operation 
with one anothe:, they must have something common in their programme. 
Ard 1 ask 1 there nothing on which all parties are agreed? Is 
thero any party worth the name that has not set before itself the 
goal of Swara) or solf-government? Hardly ever dumng the last one 
hundied years was there a matter on which public opimon declared 
itself half so strongly or unammously as it has on this question. To 
us it is the question of questions and the problem of problems. The 
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differences—important though they at times may be—between race and 
race, creed and creed, class and class, are at once ovorshadowed by this 
overpowering manifestation of India’s will. And yet the irony of fate is that 
so far we have been unable to sepatate the essential from the accidental, the 
changing from the immutable. The display of energy on our part is pro- 
digious. Compared with its volume however, the effect must continue to be 
disappointingly small so long as we do not make up our mind to 
distinguish matters of principle from matters of procedure. For, except 
methods to be pursued, procedure to be followed, there is no vital 
difference between the No-Changer and the Liberal, the obstructionist 
Swarajist and the Independent. After all Non-Co-operation in its broadest 
and most orthodox form, obstruction with its varying moods, and 
constitutional agitation with its somewhat cheorless prospects, are only 
a means to the end and not the ond in thomselves. Our ond js the 
attainment of Swaraj. Prudence and experience point to the absolute 
necessity of tho various political parties drawing up, by common 
agreement, a national programmo which can be worked by all. It 
need not be a very elaborate scheme. Tho fewer the points on which 
concerted action is to bo taken tho greater will be the facility in 
working it out. But two conditions ought not to be transgressed. In 
the first place, the programme should not ignore” stern _ realities. 
Secondly, the methods to be employed should be practical. This would 
leave every party free to act as it likes with regard to the 
measures not included in the national programme. Objections—some 
of them of a weighty character—can be urged against this proposal. 
It may be said that in the absenco of ao fusion of parties, their meeting 
together for a particular purpose will deprive them of that enthusiasm, 
vigour, complete understanding and mutual confidence which are the 
life-blood of a political organisation. I must regretfully confess that 
in the absence of any willingness in the oxisting parties to modify 
their political creeds, [ have no better solution to offer. 


The Bengal Ordinance 


The President, criticising the recont Ordinance, declared: ‘‘ The 
Ordinance sets up special tribunals, introduces a different set of procedure 
and curtails and, in some cases, takes away the right of Lis Majesty's 
subjects to the protection of the highest court of law in the land—the 
Hizh Court. All these aro encroachments on some of the most cherished 
aid elementary rights of the subject. The greatest objection to the 
promulgation of extraordinary measures is that they afford an irresistible 
temptation to the executive to resort to summary methods and avoid 
goiug to the rogular courts of law. Furthermore, the fact that in the 
numerous searches made so suddenly and almost simultaneously in various 
districts in Bengal, no arms and ammunition are reported to have been 
discovered lends weight to the objection of the oritics. On the other 
hand, speaking for myself, I can say that it ig extremely difficult to 
brush aside as unreliable all the evidence on which Lord Lytton felt 
himself justified in asking for the promulgation of, and Lord Reading 
ou carefully examining it, agreed to framing, the Ordinance. It is 
possible, though by no means probable, that Lord Lytton, who as the 
Under-Secretary of State for India was known to be in sympathy with 
Indian aspirations, the ex-Lord Chief Justice of England who was a 
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prominent member of the Liberal party, and the labour Secretary of 
State were all seized with panic. The fact, however, remains that the 
Government, while pointing to the record of crimes, declare that they 
were unable to cope with the situation with the help of the ordinary 
Jaw. It is unfortunate that from the nature of the case it is not 
possible for the Government to disclose the evidence and satisfy the 
public mind about the activities of each individual. While, therefore, 
I am unable to say thet there was no justification for Lord Reading 
to exercise his extraordinary powers, I am convinced that the Ordinance 
goes too far. It gives that Local Government oxcessive powers and 
does not sufficiently safeguard the rights of the individual affected. 
This Is no place for entering upon an exhaustive discussion; but the 
qualifications of the Commissioners and the Judges, the authority by 
which they are to be appointed, the committing to custody in jail of 
a suspect against whom preventive action may be taken and the option 
to the Local Government to accept or reject the report made by the 
Judges on a careful scrutiny of a suspect’s case, are among others 
some of its obviously objectionable features.” 

Adverting to the personnel of the Indian Civil Service, the President 
said it was significant that no Mussalman had yet been appointed to the 
1 C. S. as ao result of the supplementary examination in India and the 
number of successful Muslim candidates in Eingland was so small as to 
be almost negligible and he thought it was high time to take steps 
to do justice to Mussalmans. 


Referring to other subjects Mr. Raza Ali said there are so many 
other matters which require a careful consideration The alarming 
growth of military expenditure is closely bound up with the question 
of defence. Public opinion is fully alive to the importance of keeping 
our forces in a stato of high efficiency. He is no lover of his country 
who will risk foreign aggression by unduly cutting down expenditure or 
reducing thoir number; but it would be equally wrong not to cut our 
coat according to our cloth. As the military budget is not put to the 
vote of the Assembly, it is all the more necessary to keep a watchful 
eye upon if. 

In the past our industrial development had been sorely weglected. 
A change, a very welcome change indeed, has been of late discernible 
in the policy of the Governmeut. The country also welcomes the .ttitude 
adopted by the Swarajist Party in the Logislative Assembly and their 
co-operation with the Government in passing the Steel Industry Protec- 
tion Bill in June last. Vastly more, howovor, remains to be done. 
The coal industry has fallen on ovil days and is unable to meet foreign 
competition in our own market. The paper industry has a sad tale to 
tell. The needs of Indian Merchant shipping are crying. Our currency 
and exchange problems are awaiting solution. There is work, amrle work 
for all who have an inclination to do it. Let us not forget Swaraj will 
not come to us ina day. It cannot be that we will wake up one fine 
morning to find it knocking at our doors. If India is to attain Swaraj 
in the near future, her vast population, regardless of creed and caste 
must set to work at once. Time and tide wait for nobody. Is it 
reasonable to expect there will be a change in the laws of nature for 
our sake ? 
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Referring to the complaints of the Leagues temporary inactivity, 
the President 1emarked that to avoid futme friction he would suggest 
a division of labow.. He believed that if the Khilafat Committee looked 
after Islamic religious Interests and the League confined itself to imtornal 
questions, both bodies will find ample scopo for the display of their 
energies 

On the subject of communal distuibances the President appealed to 
them to address themselves to 1emove the tension, and said “ Fellow- 
members, Ict me tell you that, senous as the situation 1s, 16 would be 
cowardice on our pait to wiring our hoads in despa Aro wea going 
to permit ourselves to be deflected from our course? If we do, we 
will be false not only to ourselves but to countless genorations yet 
unborn And what verdict will history pass on those who wo never 
tired of preaching that Tlindu Moslom umty 16 an imposabilty? I 
shudder to think of that verdict Piay do not consider that I am 
minimising the enormous obstacles and the prodi,ious impediments 
with which ow path is beset. But will then descendants of the 
great Arabs, 11 whose path neither sea not mountain wis a_ banier, 
and the followers of o religion which camo into tho world to cemont 
distant counties with bonds of univeisal Inotherhood, yet tornfied by 
the ghost of Hindu Moslem stnfe? No, and a most emphatic no! Tho 
days of the ill fated Hiyrat aie over, let mo hope never to rctuin India 
is a8 much our Motherland as that of tho descendants of the lustrous 
Brahmans of the Sacred Vedic age If the flamos of inteinal disson- 
sions are not to envelope and consume both communitios, thoy must find 
means to live in peace. I know that feelings aie running hgh on both 
sides Let us at once addiess ouiselves to 1omoving tho tension. And 
in this connection I cannot help saying a woid sbout tho montality of 
a certain typo of the educated man. Follow membets, it 15 80 @asy to 
put the blame on the ignorant masses. But can ws honestly si that 
he 18 wholly free from guilt? ‘The calculating politician doos not, as a 
rule, strike the match. Perhaps he is hundiods of miles away when 
the explosion actually takes place But aro you quite sure that he does 
not help in the process of making theo mates more inflammable } 
He 1s the leader of the hapless masses in the sense that he knows 
when it suits his purpose, how to put them on tho wrong path” 


The Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements 


“No sane man can quostion the mght of the followers of any 
creed to extend its sphere by all legitimate and proper means But it 
is open to serious yuestion whethe: the Shuddhi movement was not 
lauuched at a highly opportune time and whether tho methods employed 
were not of a questionable character. IlIad it not been for the existing 
communal tension, | would ceitainly have considered it necessary to say 
more about it. As it is I would draw the cearnost attention of its 
authors to 1e examie their position in the hght of the recent occurences, 
and would appeal to them not to hesitate in abandumng o1 toelaxing 
their effoits 1f they find that thei past activities have operated to 
ageravate communal dissensions. The Sanguathan movement suffers from 
bad fellowship. Had it not been a twin sister of the Shuddhi propa- 
gapdha, there was much 1n it which would have appealed to patniotic 
Indians. Perhaps it 1s not yet too late to rescue it fiom the jaws of 
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the Shuddhi movement. If the better mind of the country wish to 
direct the enorgies of the members of the Sangathan into anything like 
useful channels, I agree with Pandit Moti Lal Nehru that its member- 
ship should not be confined to one community but that both Hindus and 
Mussalmans should le its members. Jn my judgment, however, it would 
be more advisable to drop it till communal relations are placed on 
a more solid and harmonious footing. Tho justification for the continuance 
of the “Tanzin” would automatically vanish with the disappearance of the 
Sangathan. 


Congress-League Compact 


On the subject of the Congress League Compact of 1916 and the 
proposed revision of it, the President declared: 


“One hoars so much and so often about the Congress-League 
compact of 1916 that you would perhaps like to know the views of 
one who, as ono of the representatives of the All-India Moslem League, 
was closely associated with it from beginning to end. Fellow-mombers, 
let mo assure you that your representatives, including myself, have 
no reavson to be ashamed of their porformance. Only those who 
have beon in the thick of the battle fully realise the difference 
between tho India of 1916 and the India of 1924. However dissatisfied 
our community to-day may be with some of its provisions, it must be 
acknowledged that in 1916 it. enacted a new era in the history of the Indian 
constitutional advance. And if we desire it to bo revised, we should 
remember that it always takes two to settle a dispute. The great 
objection urged against the compact is that it offends against all principles 
of justice and = fairplay in that it does not secure to tho majority 
community in tho Punjab and Bengal its due. I am _ prepared to 
confess that, though a party to it, I must admit tho force of your 
argumont. Jf tho other party had faithfully abided by its terms I] 
would have found myscolf in an unenviable position; and strong and 
just, though tho complaint of the Punjab and Bongal is, 1 would have 
had considorable hesitation in pleading for a reconsideration of its 
torms but it sooms that our Hindu fellow-countrymen ere no more 
Cnamoured of it than many of the Musalmans. 


The question of a revision cannot be delayed long. With the 
experionce of 1916 to guide us, it must be borne in mind that once 
you open a sottled «question you are overwhelmed with requests, 
demands and ultimatums on all sides. Be that as it may, I think the 
desire of a majority to come into its own is worthy of serious 
consideration. If tho Musalmans in the Punjab, and possibly in Bengal, 
got what they want, will it be necessary to revise the proportions laid 
down for the Moslem minority in other provinces? I will be tho last 
man to put forward any proposals in the spirit of—heads I win tails 
you loso. A compromise is hardly worth the name if one party has 
everything to gain and another party everything to lose thereby. A 
dispassionate consideration will, however, show that by righting the 
wrong done to the Punjab, and perhaps Bengal Musalmans in 1916 
and adhering to the pact in other respects, the Hindu Majority in 
other provinces will not bo prejudicially affected. Indeed, it will have 
uo effect whatever on such majority. Considering the matter from an 
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All-India view-point, it is up to the Mussalmans to compensate the 
Hindus for the loss of a few seats that will be transferred from the 
latter to the former in the Punjab and may be in Bengal. That loss 
can be made good by making adequate provision for Hindu representation 
in such provinces as Beluchistan, Sind and tho North-West Frontier 
Province. It is to be hoped that a Legislative Council will soon be 
established in the North-West Frontier Province. And may I here 
appeal to the Government to lose no time in granting to this Province 
the reforms recommended by the North-West Frontior HNnquiry Com- 
mittee ? There is, however, another direction in which the Mussal- 
mans may be able to meet the wishes of their Hindu compatriots. 
The well-known proviso in the pact of 1916 says:—‘No bill, nor 
any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official mem- 
ber affecting one or the other community, which question is to be 
determined by the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with if three-fourths of the 
membors of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or Pro- 
vincial, oppose the bill or any clause thoreof or the resolution.” Very 
great valuo is naturally attached to this safeguard by the Moslem com- 
munity I have no right to assumo that my community can be induced 
to accept a modification of this most valuable right. In these demo- 
cratic days, constitutional safeguards afford the greatest protection to 
minorities. So groat is the noed of such safeguards that the Allied 
and Associated Powors at the Paris Poace Conference came to the 
conclusion that it was absolutely necessary to protect the minorities in 
Poland, Czocho-Slovakia, Serb-Croat-Solveno State, and Rumania by in- 
serting a provision in the Treaty made with those countries. 

“Tt is not perhaps necessary the quote from tho terms of the Treaty 
to show in what manner special protection was afforded to tho minor- 
ities. The simple point is that the foundation of democracy is and 
should be mutual security. Viewod in this light it is hardly possible 
to realize at this somewhat early stago what important part the proviso 
is guing to play in our future constitution. But so far as my _ personal 
views are concerned, 1 am prepared to consider a revision of its terms 
if a satisfactory settleomont is come to on Moslem representation in the 
Provincial Councils. I take it that whatever decision is arrived at by 
mutual consent will be equally applicable to all local bodies.” 


Conclusion. 


Concluding Mr. Raza Ali said :—‘‘Fellow-members, our path is long 
and devious and we shall have to tread weary steps before we got to 
the goal. For sometime the stars have been fighting against us in their 
courses, but there is no cause for alarm, much leas for despair. Romember 
the clouds are darkest before dawn. Already there is a streak of light 
above the horizon if one will only care to see. Whatever might be the 
obstacles in our way, a common bond unites all of us who have started 
on the march towards the goal and that bond is the service of the Mother- 
land. Ennobling and inspiring sentiment has fired the imagination of us all. 
Worship of the motherland bas brought to her alter the philosophical Brahman, 
the brilliant Bengali, the vigorous Mahratta, the sturdy Sikh, the refined Indian 
Christian, the cultured Zoroastrian and the austere and unidolatorous 
Mussalman, yes, even to the Mussalman this new worship is no idolatory”. 
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Resolutions Passed 


The League reassembled next day to pass resolutions. The first 
two expressed condolence at the loss by death of prominent Indians. 


Reforms in Frontier Province. 
Shahibzada AFTAB AHMED KHAN then moved :— 


“That the All-India Muslim League strongly urges upon the Govern- 
ment the immediate and paramount necessity of introducing the reforms 
in the North-Western Fronticr Provinces of India.” 

The mover in a short Urdu speech said that if they organised 
the North-Western Frontier properly they would lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a real Indian defence. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI, who was received with loud and prolonged 
cheers, 1n supporting the motion warmly acknowledged what Sahibzada 
did to India and to his community to work for their uplift in unison 
with men of the speaker’s own way of thinking’ (applause) and assured 
them that he and his friends would be glad to work with bim in the cause 
of Indian freedom and Muslim uplift If he had his own way, said 
Mahomed Ali, he would not support the resolution but move an amend- 
ment that those parts of the Frontier Provinces which did not by right 
belong to India but were really part of the territories of the people across 
the Indian border which lay on the other side of India should be 
given back to those people (applause) He pointed out that the 
condition of slavery in which the non-regulation Provinces in North- 
Western Trontier existed at present was due entirely to the fact 
that India was a slave nation and in order to keep India perma- 
nently in slavery, all countries lying on either side of the route 
to India had to be enslaved. This was true of the sea-route through 
the Suez Canal with Fgypt and Sudan on one side and Palestine, 
Hedjaz and places in the Yomen like Aden on the other, which had 
already been enslaved or were being enslaved. All countries lying on 
either side of the land route from Europe to India suffered a similar 
fate. If a line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi on the map 
of the world it would be found that at least right up to Saharanpur 
there was a corridor of purely Muslim people or Muslims were in a 
clear majority. bis gave them the clue for understanding the backward 
condition in which the Frontier and the Punjab were purposcly kept 
by those in power. 

Even when education was imparted to the frontier people, con- 
tinued Mr Mahomed Ah, 1t was education to create in them the slave 
mentality which, he said, was a destructive feature of Indian Education. 
Aristotle, said the speaker, was a Greek but few knew that the 
philosophy, Fine Arts and Literature of Greece were built on the 
foundations of the slavery of others which gave to the Athenians tbe 
leisure they nceded for the development of their literature, philosophy 
and arts. The speaker then quoted Aristotle who defined wisdom as of 
two kinds. namely, the higher wisdom of the free Greeks to which 
there were n limits, and the lower wisdom of the slaves who had been 
given just enough intelligence to understand and obey, the orders of 
free Grieks, Proceeding Mr. Mahomed Ali said that even the education 
imparted to the Frontier men was calculated to give them not the 
initiative of the British but to produce just enough intelligence in them 
to believe that the British alone were fit for ruling, and to further 
belleve that their orders should be obeyed! (Laughter and applause.) 
‘It 38 our own support of the British 1n subduing other Asiatic pcople 
like those of Baluchistan and the North-Western Frtoniex and of Nepal’’ 
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declared Mr. Mabomed Ali, “that 1s now responsible for Baluchi and 
Gurkha soldiers shooting down Indians at Jallianwalla Bagh.” ‘It was 
their Karma”, headded Continuing, the speaker said that 1f the frontier 
men or those across the border were not as peaceful as Indians would wish, it 
was because they had created insecurity in their minds about their freedom. 
For his very existence the frontier man and the borderman must be a 
soldier at present. He could not devote himself whole-heartedly to the 
arts of peace and to industry. The British policy of penctrating into 
the country of those non-Indians had contributed to ever iucreasing 
militarv expenditure and to consequent starvation of India and her 
education and industries, yet 1t gave no peace to Indians on the Irontier, 
and Kohat too was a symptom of the same disease A far better 
policy in the speaker's opinion would be to reduce the Indian 
Military Budget and to send Mr, Gandhi, M: Das, Mr. Motilal Nehru 
and other leading Hindus together with Mr. M A. Jinnah, Syed Raza 
Ali ind other Muslim leaders to exchange assurances with the people 
across the border in Afghanistan and in the Frontier Provinces as well 
(Prolonged Cheers) Once these people were convinced that India had 
no designs on their independence and once India conceded the right of 
self-de termination to the people of the lrontier Provinces, they would 
sec the end of over half the internecine quarrels in the Frontier 
Provinces If we cannot let the men across the Indus to have chotce 
of Indian or Afghan citizenship, concluded Mr Mahomed Ali, and if 
we must keep them, lihe ourselves, the slaves of Britain, the least we 
can do 1s to ask our common masters, the British, to concede them the 
same rights at least as to thc slaves in the major Provinces of India. 
(Lou! and prolonged cheers and cries of Alla-ho-Akbar!) 


The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously, 


The Wakf Act 


The League then resolved that such Provinicial Government as had 
not yet enforced the Musalman Wagqf Act should do so without further 
delay. 


Indians in Africa. 


Mr, Hussainbhoy LALJI moved a resolution on the position of Indians 
in South Africa and Kenya and urging the Governmcint of India to 
take necessary steps to right the gricvous wrongs. 


Mrs NAIDU then said thit 1t wags paradoxical that millions of slaves 
were crying for a few thousands of their countrymen in exile She 
agreed with Mr. Gandhi that the only solution for Indian grievances at 
home and abroad lay in the attainment of Swarajya. General Smuts 
ashed why Indians ask for rights which were denid to them in their 
own country. She did not support the resolution because she did not 
belicve 1n appealirg to the Government. Her appeal would be to her 
own people. Lhe mandate that she had brought from the Indians 
abroad was that they in India should compose their differences. 


Mr. GANDHI who was present was pressed to speak on the resolution 
and he spoke a few words in Hindi For the redress of their grievances, said 
he, they must depend upon themselves Lord Hardinge had openly extended 
his sympathy in the cause of South African Indians but without any avail. 
The speaker regretted that Indians in Kenya had suspended their struggle 
and were prepared to go to Councils. To his mind the situation there 
demanded greater resistance The only way to deal with the grievances 
oan as at home was the attainment of Hindu-Moslem Unity and 

addar, 
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Egyptian situation. 


Mr. Mahomed YAKUB of Moradadad then moved ; ‘‘that the All-India 
Muslim League condemns and deplores the assassination of Sir Lee Stack 
but it is strongly of opinion that the reprisals exacted by the British 
Government are unwarranted inasmuch as important terms of the ulti- 
matum and action taken thereafter are unconnected with the crime, and 
the League strongly feels that the action of the British Government is 
aimed at crushing the independence of Egypt and therefore strongly 
condemns it,’’ 

Dr. Saifuddin KITCHLEW, seconding, said that if he had his way he 
would not agree to condemning the murder of Sir Lee Stack because 
they had not before them any evidence as to why and how the murder 
was committed ; but committed as they were no doubt to non-violence, 
he had no objection in condeming violence for its own sake. He drew 
an analogy between the state of affairs in Egypt and that in Bengal 
and pointed out that it was not really a question ot Christianity va. Islam 
as some tried to make out. To his mind the plain issue was European 
imperialism trying to dominate over the nations of the East. The 
solution in his opinion lay in Indian Swaraj, but Swaraj, he said, was 
unattainable as long as there was no Huindu-Muslim unity. Without 
Swaraj fo: India the Eastern nations were bound to suffer. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, supporting the resolution, eaid that in the 
Subjects Committee he had pointed out his objection to the word 
‘“‘deplores’’ because they did not know under what circumstances the 
murder was committed. The Government were keeping their told on 
Egypt and Arabia because it was necessary, as he had pointed out 
earlier, to keep India under subjection. The resolution was passed. 


BENGAL ORDINANCE 


Mr. M, C. CHAGALA then moved a resolution on the Bengal Ordinance 
identical with the one passed recently at the All-Parties Conference at 
Bombay. The mover condemned the Ordinance on the ground that it 
deprived the subject of his elementary right of public and open trial. 
Indiscriminate arrests of innocent and unoffendiwg men did not add 
to the Credit of the Government. 

Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar of Sialkot seconded. Mr. Abdul Hakim 
Khan of Madras, in Supporting the resolution, said tbat the Ordinance 
was a challenge to the manhood of India. How were they going 
to reply to the challenge? They must unite and unity would be a 
fitting blow to the Government. Moulvi Mazharuddin further supported 
the iesolution which was carried unanimously. 


Musiim UNI‘tY., 


Mr. SHAUKAT ALI then moved that the Secretary of the All-India 
Mushm Liague in consultation with several Muslim organisations in the 
country should bring abvut at an early date at Delhi or elsewhcre a 
round table conference with a view to co-operate together and to present 
a united front. The mover assured the audience of tlhe Khilafat 
Committee’s co-operation and asked other bodies to come forward. 

The resolution was carried. 


MUSLIM REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. M. A. JINNAH then moved his resolution appointing a 
Committee to formulate the Muslim demand regarding representation of 
the Muslim community in the legislatures of the country and in other 
elective bodies and ther due and proper share in public service, with 
power to them to confer with other political organisations and report 
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to the Muslim League. The Committee consists of 33 names including 
Sir Mahomed Shafi, M. Fazl1 Hussain, Maulana Mahomed Al and others. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Jinnah repudiated the charge that 
he was standing on the platform of the League as a communalist. 
He assured them that he was as ever a _ nationalist. Personally 
he had no hesitation in saying he was against communal representation. 
He wanted the best and the fittest men to represent them in the 
legislatures of the land. (Hear hear and Applause). But unfortunately 
his Muslim compatriots were not prepared to go as far ag he. He 
could not be blind to the situation. The fact was that there was a large 
number of Musitms who wanted representation separately in the leyislatures 
and in the country’s services ‘his feeling led to communal differences. 
They were talking of communal unity, but whcre was unity? It had 
to be achieved by arriving at some suitable settlement. He hnew, he 
said amidst deafeming cheers, that his fellow-reiigionists were ready and 
prepared to fight for Swaraj, but wanted some safcguards Whatever 
his view, and they knew that as a practical politician he had to take 
stock of the situation, the real block to unity was not the commuui- 
ties themselves, but a few mischief makers on both sides Mr Jinnah 
analysed the implications underlying the subtle propiganda of these 
mischief makers and ridiculed them to the great delight of the audience. 

Mr Mahomed Ali thought that more names of one party were put 
on the Committee, but be had no objection provided the decisions were 
not taken by vote. Mr Jinnah said it could not be helped In that 
case Mr Mahomed Ah would also lke to have a majority. It was 
resolved finally that the Committee be given power to add to .ts number. 
The resolution was then carried unanimously 


The Kohat Tragedy. 
Maulana ZAFAR ALI KHAN then moved the following resolution — 


“The All-India Muslim League deplores very deeply the Kohat tra ,edy 
and the great loss of life and property there, but it feels to be tts 
duty to place on record that the sufferings of the Kobat Hindus are 
not unprovoked, but that on the contrary the facts brought to light 
make it clear that gross provocation was offcred to the reiigious seni- 
ments of the Mussalmans and Hindus were the first to resort to vio- 
lence and, further, that though their sufferings were very great and 
they are deserving the sympathy of all Mussalmans, 1t was not only 
they alone that suffered. 

“The Muslim League 1s not at present n a position to form judg- 
ment as regards details of the allegations published by the Government 
or by the members of the two communities concerned and asks the 
ountry also to suspend its judgment unt: a Committee on which 
Mussasmans as well as Hindus are adequately represented, has enquired 
into the whole affair and has reported its findings. 

‘“‘Ihe League earnestly recommends to the Mussajmans of Kohat to 
invite the Hindu residents of Kohat to return to Kohat and to settle 
their differences with Mussalmans of the place honourably and amicably, 
and the League trusts that, while tbe Hindus in future will avoid provok- 
ing Mussalmans, the latter will refrain from iesourting to volence and 
would refer all disputes to the arbitration of trusted leaders of the 
two communities. 

“The League condemns the failure of the authorities to take proper 
steps to prevent the Kohat tragedy and to protect the lives and pro- 
petty of Hindu and Muslim citizens of Kohat” 

This resolution was originally intended to be moved as an amend- 
ment by Mr. Mahomed Al: to the resolution Mr Zafar Ali intended moving 
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m other terms. The originally intended resolution was worded as 
follows — 

“That thc League deplores the Kohat tragedy and sympathises with 
the sufferers, both Tjodus and Mussalmans, and while placing on 
record its firm conviction that Hindus started the riots in the first 
instance, appeals to both the communities to forget the past and to 
resume their old » accful relations. The League hopes that the Mussal- 
mans of Kohat, bein, the predominant element in the population of 
the town, will receive their Hindu nocighboura with open arms.”’ 

Thia resolution was however dropped by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan 1n 
favour of the proposed amendment which he moved as the principal 
motion in order to avoid controversy. 

Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed, bowever, moved the dropped resolution as 
an amendment Mr Jinnah, in seconding it, characterised the principal 
motion asillovical inasmuch as it expressed judgment in certain affairs 
after having ashed the prople to suspend judgment. Mr Chagla would 
vote against both the metions and the amendment as in his opinion 
neither of them . is so worded as to make future riots impossible. 
Mr Shaukat Ali in a long Urdu speech defended his brother's draft. 
HTe was folowcd by Mr. Mahomed Ali who pointed out that the 
regolufion wad drafted after great care, and related his brother’s and 
Mr Gandhis experiences in the Punjab and Rawalpindi. He criticised 
Mr finnab for his trying to divide the house over a very trivial 
mitter, [he amendment was lost by an overwhelming majority, while the 
Motion was caurtied by a large majority, only Mr. Jinnah and a fiw 
othets voting aguinst, 


Other Resolutions. 


Other resolutions appcaled to the Mussalmans to organise Tanzim, 
to take to hand-spinninp and to spread Swadeshi. 

Thanks were then proposed and responded to. After gaclanding and 
thanks giving ‘9 the Vicsident was over, the President congratulated the 
Conference mot only on the absence of bitterness in its proceedings 
but on the distinct spit of frendliness which should have been dis- 
appointing to their eocmies The sessions came to a cose at about 
Ir at might. 


All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 


BELGAUM—DECEMBER 27TH 1924. 


The SPECIAL SESSION of the Hindu Mahasabha openod on Dec. 27th 
in the Congress Pandal at Belgaum under tho presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. Tho address of the Prosidont referred to tho necossity 
of organisation of a Iindu proselytizing mission and of focussing Tlindu 
Opinion on the question of representation in tho Council and tho Sorvices. 
He also touched on the question of untouchability and the Non-Brahmin 
movement. Attendance was very large and included Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. RB, 
Das, Lala Lajpatrai, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Dr. Mahmud, Mr. Mohamad Ali, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. Lasrat Mohani, Swaini 
Shraddhanand, Dr. Moonji, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and thousands of 
delegates. 

Rao J. Gangadhar Khote, Chairman of the Reception Committeo, said 
that the special session had beon called to consider the position of the Hindu 
society both politically and socially at that critical juncture. Tho recent 
Hindu-Muslim riots and conversion of untouchables into othor roligions 
had proved the woakness of Hindus and tho Hindu society. To remove 
these gravo short-comings the Mahasabbha had beon organised. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


Pundit MALAVIYA in delivering his prosidontial addross ploadod justi- 
fication for the creation of the Sabha and oxplained its scope. Ilo said 
the Mahasabha came into existence only a few yoars ago. Thora woro 
some who considored it a departure from tho right path and thought 
that as a communal organisation it was likely to clash with the national 
organisation of the Congress. Pundit Malaviya dispollod that suspicion. It 
would be a shame if any Hindu opposed tho National Congress. Their 
object was to supplement and to strengthon tho Congross, ‘Tho nocessity 
for organising the Mahasabha had arison because tho Congross being 
a political body could not deal with quostions which atfectod various 
communities in social and other non-political sphores. In this country 
they had more than one culture. Muslims cherished thoir own culture. 
Hindus must cherish their own and progorve it and spread it. Poli- 
tical problems were ephomeral; they come and go as Hmpires were built 
up and disappeared. But the culture of a pooplo, their social insti- 
tutions, their literature and art, were of durable value and must 
be preserved. Ifo wished with all his hoart that Hindus aud Muslims 
studied cach other’s culture to appreciato cach other better. (Applause.) 
Hindus must preserve and popularise their culture os Muslims were 
doing. On this platiorm had met Ifindus, Sikhs and Buddhists who 
had inherited a common culture. Where, he asked, could they find a 
common platform to unite all these factors in Hindu society oxcopt on 
the platform of the Mahasabha ? 


Referring to the recent Hindu-Muslim riots, Pundis Malaviya said 
he was convinced that but for the weakness and cowardice of ITindug 
some of them could have been averted. ' ‘Thoeso disturbances had created 
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a situation of national importance. It was therefore a national necessity 
that the weakness of Hindus which had brought some disturbances 
about should be removed. What were the causes which brought about 
that weakness ? Firstly, Hindus had forgotten the tenets of their reli- 
gion. Theso must be spread. Secondly, they wore physically weak. This 
was due mainly to deterioration inthe system of marriages. Nowhere in 
the world marriage had been placed on 8 higher basis than in India where 
no one could marry befuro 25. Now they found child-widows. This 
state of affairs must disappear as it had weakened the community physically. 
To remove such social ovils, where could they find a better platform 
that at the Mahasabha ? 


Then again there was the dispute about possession of the Buddha 
Gaya Templo. A Buddhist friend had come from Ceylon to attend their 
meoting. The question of management of the temple was for decision 
between them and the Buddhists, and where was a more competent body 
than the Mahasabha to doxul with such questions and settle them amicably ? 

Thon there were quostions about Non-Brahmins and Untouchability. 
Unfortunately by the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
thore had occurred divisions and groups where no one suspected they 
would occur. Roth Brahmins and Non-Brahmins were inheritors of 
© common culture. They should have lived like brothers. Brahmans 
should) value ability and skill wherover it was found. Indeed the 
Brahmin’s roverence and worship of Rama, Krishna and Buddha who 
woro not Brahmins showed that Brahmins did not hesitate to worship 
ability wherover it} was found, He was sorry that for a few loaves 
and fishos of office, and even a few Ministerships which were trifles 
before the question of unity amongst Hindus, the split had occurred. 
They should rejoice in each other's happiness and strongth and there was 
no occasion for quarrel unloss a man’s vision was perverted, vitiated 
and disoased. Was not Mahatma Gandhi a Non-Brahmin and was it not 
that no man had roused greater homage of the country than Mahatma 
Gandhi (applause)! Ho appoaled to his Brahmin and Non-Brahmin friends 
to romove misunderstandings, and what better platform was there than 
was offered by the Mahasabha % 


As for tho position of the untouchablos, he thanked Mahatma Gandhi 
for tho groat impetus he had given to the movement. The speaker 
said, loaving aside tho political side of the swelling census figure, they 
owed a duty to their brothron untouchables who were common inheritors 
of their civilisation and culture and were part of Hindu Society. The 
Mahasabha had voted in favour of their admission to schools, per- 
mission to thom to draw water from public wells, and to have Darshan 
at tomples, but as the Mahasabha believed in non-violence and to 
kill sontiments and prejudices by love and not force, it had also laid 
down that, whore this was not possible at present, new institutions, 
wolls and tomples bo built for untouchables. 


Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that for centuries Muhamedans had 
been converting Hindus and the majority of the Muslims of India were 
converts. Numerous Christian Missions were also carrying on a campaign 
of proselytisation. Hindu Shastras had also enjoined on them to spread 
their knowledge among others, but this duty they had hitherto neglected 
and only his Arya Samaj brethren had done something in this direction. 
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Therefore the question of having a Hindu Mission for  proselytisation 
had become a very prossing necessity in the situation created in this 
country by the activities of Muslim and Christian Missions. 

There was another aspect of the problem which had assumed im- 
portance. The Muslim League was putting forward a demand on behalf 
of Muslims in the matter of communal representation in all elected bodies 
and services. Tho sperker recalled that in 1906 Sir Ibrahim Rvhimtullah, 
presiding over the League, had indicated that communal representation 
would be required only for a very short time. The Tucknow Pact 
was later on concluded. [le was entirely opposod to communal represon- 
tation in national interests, but thoy could not give it up until Maho- 
medans voluntarily agroed to its abandonmont. He was grieved to find 
communal feeling intensified by this roprosensation. “I consider that a 
national Government and a communal administration are impossible. 
They cannot exist together. If communalism dominates the affairs of the 
country to the extent to which it is dominating the affairs of this 
land, I feel upon all consideration that it would bo wrong to the 
country to have a full system of national Government established in 
India. I do not beliovo communalism and nationalism can co-exist. One 
must disappear before the other comes in.’ 


Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said now that the question of communal 
representation was being raised by Muslims, the Hindu Maha Sabha’s 
work lay in focussing Hindu opinion on this question and to voico it when 
anybody undertook to discuss the question with a view to reconcile the 
interests of both communities. Concluding Pandit Malaviya put in a strong 
plea for unity and asked all Hindus and Mahomedans to become Nationalists 
to the core. 


Resolutions 


Next day, Dec. 28th, the Maha Sabha met to pass resolutions. A 
resolution was moved by Mr. Satyamurti to appoint a committee ‘to 
ascortain and formulate Hindu opinion on the subject of Hindu-Muslim 
problems in their relation to the question of further constitutional reforms.’ 
This was passed. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was the Chairman of this Committee and three 
Hindu representatives from every province were elected to form it. They 
include Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Chintamani, Raja Narendranath, 
Mr. Dwarkanath, Babu Rajendra Varshad, Dr. Moonji, Mr. Kelkar, 
Mr. Jayakar, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. C. R. Reddy, Mr. 
Karandikar, Rai Yatindranath Chowdhuri and Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram. 
The total memborship is 23. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI explaining tho scope of the resolution said that it 
was for the first time giving a distinct political orientation to the activities 
of the Hindu Maha Sabha. The Sabha would not only be confined to 
the social and religious uplift of Hindus, but would also focus and 
express Hindu opinion on political probloms. In fact, at the present stage 
of political evolution of the country the best contribution Hindus could 
make to the commonweal was by organising themselves politically, openly 
and deliberately. To-day the fact was that Hindus, though strongest in 
numbers and the inheritors of a great civilization and doing everything 
which made for culture, were the weakest and the most disorganised. He 
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beheved after his enquiries in Malabar that the extent of the Moplah 
rebellion was largely due to Hindu cowardice and that despite all pious 
resolutions Hindu Moslem unity would not be achieved unless Hindus 
organised themselves, reclaimed untouchables, and all stood shoulder to 
shoulde: (applause). The distiessing fight between Non-Brahmins and 
Biabmins for loaves and fishes would stop 1f Hinduism was revived and all 
knew that they had equal rights as Hindus. Some said that the organisa- 
tion of the Maha Sabha was creating distrust among Muslims. There was 
no giound for this suspicion. On the other hand, the Hindu Maha Sabha 
would set an example that communalism could be ieconciled with 
nationalism. ‘“ We shall bo showing how we can produce nationalism out 
of our communalism We shall be showing to vatious organisations 1n 
India how to subordimate communalism to a higher, nobler and more 
inspiiing ideal of nationalism” There was the question of communal re- 
presentation It was anovil day for India when they agieed to this form 
of 1.epresentation. The Lucknow Pact was an unfortunate blunder. It 
sowed the seed which had now resulted in all Muslims, Non Brahmins, 
Depressed classes and othe: communities demanding separate representation. 
All waited to promote tho interests of their communities but none cared 
for the nation Of course they could not give it up until the Muslims 
agreed It was thought by its framers that the Lucknow Pact was the last 
word of the subject Now the demand was put forward for 1ts revision. 
Ho was glad to find that D:. Kitchlew as President of the Khilafat Con- 
ference had fivoured a mixed olectorate which would 1emove the greater 
part of the evil of today ‘lhe Maha Sabha must formulate the Hindu 
demand on the matto: of such representation and the proposed committee 
would tour all over India and 1ceport The Congress did not express 
that Muslims, ho said, at the recent occurrences had t1oused the 
communal feeling of Hindus and unless progressive leaders led it in the 
right direction there was tho danger of the Maha Sabha falling into 
reactionary hands who myht stand m tho way of national progress 


Nepal's Independence. 


The next resolution moved from the chai expressed deep satisfaction 
on the recognition of independence of Nepal by the Biitish Government. 
The Conference also congiatulated the Maharaja of Nepal’s Government 
for its noble decision to completely abolish the system of slavery in 
his hingdom The President was authorised to send the resolution to 
the Piime Mimster, Nepal Pandit Malaviya said Nepal was now the 
orly indeperdent Hindu State in the world and they should therefore 
rejoice at it. The resolution was carted. 


Kohat Riots. 


Mr. T. PRAKASAM moved a long resolution about Kohat. It 
expressed grief at the loss sustained by Hindus and Muslims 1n life and 
property, the buining of about 473 houses and shops, the desecration or 
destruction of many temples and Gurdwaras which compelled the entire 
Hindu and Sikh population to leave Kohat and to seek shelter in Rawal- 
pind: and other places in the Punjab. The resolution stated that though 
local authorities we1e previously informed of the impending danger, they 
failed to take steps which were necessary to prevent the disturbances 
and, aiter it had begun, to quell it, to arrest offenders and to recover 
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looted property, though they could have easily nipped the evil in the 
bud with the help of a small force of non-Mahomedin sepoys or soldiers 
from the adjoining Cantonment. The Conference thought that the local 
administration had shown lamentable want of sympathy with the sufferings 
of penniless and homeless refugees and had been incompetent in dealing 
with the situation which largely accounted for no reconciliation having 
been brought about so long between Mahomedans and Hindus of Kohat. 
The Conference regretted that the} Government had accepted tho findings of 
& junior Magistrate on a matter of such grave importance who did not 
examine Hindus, and that they arrived at conclusions on such findings 
which were grossly unjust to Hindus. 


“The Conference opines that the character of the occurrence demands 
an independent public enquiry by a committee which would command 
public confidence and would recommend meuasures necessary to restore 
the sense of sccurity among Hindus and compensate them. 

“The Conference regrets that the Frontier Government has coerced 
prominent Hindus of Kohat by arresting them to agree to reconciliation 
without satisfactory terms being settled, and on the failure of negotia- 
tions for which representatives of Kohat Hindus say thoy are not 
responsible, it has ordered the arrest and re-arrest of a number of 
prominent Hindus and Sikhs. 

“The Conferenco urges the Viceroy to release these men of position 
on bail and to transfer their cases for trial to the Punjab. The 
Conference appeals for subscription towards the Kohat Refugees’ Fund 
to be remitted whether to the Punjab National Bank, Lahore, or to the 
Central Bank of India, Lahore, towards the Hindu Sabha Kohat refugees 
Relief Fund.” 

Mr. Prakasam narrated his exporience of Hindu-Moslem riots in 
various places like Multan and Saharanpur which he had _ visited. 
After Kohat he saw no alternative but to join the Mahasabha. 


Lala LAJPAT RAI speaking on this resolution made general obser- 
vations about the position of Hindus, their past greatness and present 
degradation. He said he had travelled over almost all countries of the 
world where modern civilization flourished and after close examination he 
had come back with the conviction that Hindu culture and Hindu ideals 
wero infinitely superior to that of any other nation in the world. This 
did not mean that Hindus to-day wero praiseworthy. Hindus had totally 
degraded themselves and fallen from their ideals and it was because 
of that that tragedies like Kohat were )efalling them. He said the 
Hindu code of war prohibited attack on children, on women, on the 
aged, on tho unarmed and on the non-combustant. The laws of wars of 
no other nation were so high. Culture was not judged by wealth or by 
weapons at the command of a nation, but by its ideal of humanity 
and its human laws. In this respect tho Hindu civilization was the 
highest and it was this civilization which they inherited, but from which 
they had fallen. Hindus with a feeling of chivalry and justice were 
prepared to be quite fair to all communities. 

Touching Kohat he asked whether, even admitting that Hindus were 
at fault, their fault was such that it deserved the punishment inflicted 
on them. Turning his face towards the dais where M. Gandhi was 
seated, he said he did not mind whatever concessions Mahatma Gandhi 
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and others showed to the Muslim community. That did not hurt him, 
but he appealed to Mahatma Gandhi and others to save Hindus, the 
inheritors of a great civilization, fiom the death which threatened them. 

Swam1 SHRADDHANAND aid the blood of Kohat had shaken Hindus 
all over. Tho time was not for talk but for work. He for one had 
decided to go and for a month to spread the beds of Kohat 1efugees 
and serve them thereby. Impassioned appeals were made by him and 
Lala Lajpat Rai for funds for relief to which many iesponded. 


Other Resolutions 


Pandit Malaviya put several resolutions from the chair which 
wele cairied. These included a prayer to the Maharani of Travancore 
to permit the untouchables the use of public roads about which Vykom 
Satyagiaha was golig on, becauso those 10ads were aleady open to 
mon of other religions and to those ritouchables who had become 
converted to othe: ieligions 

Another resolution condemned the Julbarga riots and hoped the 
Nizam would ensure protection in future and build the temples desecrated. 

One resolution wed Biahmins and Non Biahmins to remove mutual 
misuiderstandings and to become united as part of the Hindu com- 
munity, brothers in the imheritance of a great culture. 

A iesolution moved by Dr. Moony: asked Hindus to start Hindu 
Sabhas all over the countiy with a view to impiove themselves socially 
and religiously and also to safeguaid then political mghts 

A yxesolution was also passed by the Conference offering condolence 
on the deaths of the Maharajah of Tiavancorc, Sin Ashutosh Mukerjee, 
Sir Subramauia Tyo1, Ms Kanhayalal and others, 


Hindu Organisation. 


The following resolution was passed endorsing the view taken up by 
the Maha Sabha at the previous Benaies and Allahabad sessions — 


“Resolved that this Conference supports the resolutions passed at 
the Benares and Prayag sessions of the Hindu Maha Sabha and ap- 
peals to all Hindus — 

(1) To work, 80 far as it hes in their power, in friendliness and 
barmony with the other communities in all matters of common national 
interest, 

(2) To promote both rcligious and secular education among boys and 
gitls of all classes of the community combined with the due observance 
of the time-honourcd system of Brabmacbarya and physical culture, 

(3) In any event as a rule not to perform the marriages of girls 
before the age of 12 and of boys before the age of 18, 

(4) To organise Samaj Seva-Dals or Social Service Leagues for 
the service of the community which should co-operate whenever possi- 
ble with members of other sister communities in maintaining peace, 

(5) To study the Hindu language and specially the Nagam cbarac- 
ters in which all sacred Hindu scriptures are primarily written, 

(6) To take every lawful step to protect laws, 

(7) To promote the use of Swadesh: cloth and preferably of 
hand-spun band-woven Khaddar, 

(8) To organise rathas and satsangs in every Hindu Mohalla or 
ward for religious instruction , 

(9) To take all reasonable steps for the education and unlhft of 
those Hindu brethren who are regarded as the depressed classes, 
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(a) By encouraging the admission of their children to public 
schools which are open to other children of the tollowers of other 
religions also and, when necessary, by establishing separate schools for 
them , 

(b) By removing, with the consent of other residents of the locality, 
the difficulties in the way of the memvers of the depressed classes 
from using public wells and when necessary ty havitg special wells dug 
for thelr use, and 

(c) By appealing to the adhikaries or managers of temples to 
offer them, when it may be feasible in cv i1formity with the  maryada ”’ 
of the institutions, opportunity for gratifying ther laudable desire for 
Devadarshan. 

The Conference also draws the attention of the Hindu public to 
those Shastric authorities according to which no ‘Sparshadosh’ 1s incurred 
on the occasion of pilgrimage, festivals, marriages on boats during war 
and similar other occasions. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya mentio: sd that ho had received a 
suggestion just then that s committee bo  vointed to conside: the 
Biahmin and Non-Brahmin dispute and anoth sugested that thoy 
should express thei opimon about the Madar Re'imous Endowments 
Bill. Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Gandhi wee about to meet im the 
pandal. These questions would be discussed at the no.mal annual 
session of the Maha Sabha next March at Culcut 

The Conference then concluded amidst cliors. 


The All-India Khilafat Conference 


BELGAUM—24 DECEMBER 1924 


The Eleventh Session of the Khilafat Conference was held at 
Belgaum in the Congress Pandal with Dr. Shaifuddin Kitchlew as 
President and Moulv: Kutub-ud-din as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee About 300 delegates attended while a large number 
of Congressmen were present 


D: Kitchlew’s Address. 


In the course of his Presidential Address Dr Kitchlew reviewed the 
history of the Khilivfat and how they came to adopt Non co operation 
afte: all constitutional methods had failed He momeally referred to the 
attompts 11 1921 of Pandit Mulaviya to arrange a Round Table Conference 
and bring about an understanding between Lord Reading and Mahatma 
Gandh1 which, howevor, failed at the time When Non co operation 
wus at its height it was brought to a dead halt by Mahatma Gandhi 
at Bardolh In tho iesitime the spark had boen lighted in the Punjab 
aud other provinces in 34 conflagration Mian Fazl1 Hussain’s policy 
was undoubtedly the causo of this Hindu Mushm dispute. ‘Though the 
speaker did not favour Mian Fazl1 Hussain’s policy of co-operation and 
consequent opposition to the National Programme, he felt bound to 
declare publicly that Mian Fazl-1 Hussain was only trying to do Justice 
to the Muslim commumty. Leaders hke Mr C. R. Dus, Pandit Motilal, 
M: Chintamani and lately Mahatma Gandhi had examined the Mian’s 
policy aud wore satisfied that 1t was just Dr. Kaitchlew declared that 
the Hindu agitation in the Punjab was selfish and unjust In the last 
election, the Swaia) Paity of the Punjab ioally became the Hindu paity 
of the Province in the Counal At this time when feelings between of 
Hindus and Muslims wore becoming strained, Pandit Malaviya started 
the Sangathan movoment and Muslims, therefore, organised a counter 
movement ‘Tho real cause of trouble in the Punjab was, however, 
economic, becauso the entiue trade and the majority of the services 
wore in tho hands of Hindus 


In his opimon a solution was easily provided 1f they observed the 
following namoly, that all elections should be arranged on a_ popula- 
tion basis, the electorate be mixed, there should be no special re- 
presontation , the majoity community should never be reduced to a4 
minolity and recruitment in services be gradually made on a_ popula 
tion basis subject to the 1equirements of efficiency. The Lucknow Pact, 
he said, should be burnt Special protection to munorities should take 
the form of a provision that when a question affected a minority, a 
two-thiud voto should decide the question. 

As fo. Kobat mots, though they were due to Hindu firing, he 
hoped Kohat Muslims would welcome the Hindus back. Dr. Kaitchlew 
stiongly pleaded foi support to the Sikhs and urged Khilafatists to make 
the Sikh issue then own 
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Touching questions of Islamic interest, he said that though the 
original ground on which the Khilafat movomont was based had shiftod, 
the question of election of a Khalifa by a World Muslim Congross 
was of vital importance. He wished further successes to Abdul Karim 
in Morocco. He wanted Indian Muslims to await the report of their 
delegation to Hedjaz and not to believe propagandist reports about 
Ibn Saud. He condemned the British action in Egypt, and hoped that 
before long Egypt would recover its indepondence. Generally, however, 
he was glad to find that Islamic countries outsido wero improving their 
position, and would the Muslims of India lag behind ? 

[At this stage the Conference adjournned till the next day when Dr. 
Kitchlew concluded his address. } 

In the concluding part of his addross, Dr. Kitchlew laid ont his schomo for 
the improvement, economic, social and educational, of the Muslim community. 
He would make mosques the centres of learing and would insist on industrial 
schools for the uplift of his community. Muslim Banks and Co-oporative Bank 
Societies should be organised to finance this schomo. Ho urged particular 
attention to be devoted to the production of Khadda and emphasised that this 
programme was not a counter-part of the Sangathan movoment or Swaraj. 
He said the headquarters of tho Central Khilafat Committee should be 
transferred to Dolhi and Khilafat Committees rv-organised and multi- 
plied. The movement of Tanzim should form an essential part of the 
work of the Khilafat Committee. Otherwiss these committoes might be 
dissolved and othors organised. The speaker mado clear that the platform 
of the Khilafat was open to all Muslims, whether Co-operators or 
Non-co-operators, and that Khilsfatists did not want to boycott thoso 
Muslims who went into the Councils. Differences of opinion among them on 
political issues should not deter them from joining the Khilafat platform 
or push through the scheme of Tanzim. 


Dr. Kitchlew regretted to find that Muslims were not taking the 
same interest in Congress as they used todo recently. He appealed to 
all Muslims to join and support the Congress. He referred to the 
approval of the Bengal Ordinance by the Labour Party as showing that 
nothing could be expected from any political party in [ingland. Indeed 
he welcomed the Conservative Government bocause it made no secrot 
of its professions. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Tho Conference passed resolutions, all standing, lamenting the sad 
deaths of Bi Amman and Mr. Abdul Majid Shariar. 


Mr. Zafar Ali moved :-— 


“ This Conference conjemns the outrageous action of Great Britain 
in Egypt and Sudan and assures their Egyptian and Sudanese brethren 
that Indian Mussalmans consider their calamity as theirs and are fully 
sensible of Islemic duties imposed upon them in this connection.” 

Mr. Zafar Ali showed how Mahomedans were consolidating their 
position in Morocco, Persia and Hedjaz. Ho trusted that Lgypt would 
soon recover its independence and that British action would fail hero as 
they had failed elsewhere against Muslim countries. They could not 
expect support from any European country because France and Italy were 
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offenders in this res;*ct against other countries whose freedom they 
had crushed. 

Mr. Syed Murtaza, M. L. A. seconded the resolution and Safdar 
Ali emphasised that Egypt was being enslaved in order to maintain 
the British hold on ‘ndia. Therefore unless they freed India they 
could not free Egypt. He thought Sir Lee Slack was himself responsible 
for his cwn 1.itdei1. Why should he have gone there to enslave 
Egyptians? The resolution was passed amidst ciies of Alla-ho-Akbar. 


Moroccan Situation. 

“This Contero:ce offera its warmest congratulations to the heroes 
of the Riffs, who undor thoi gallant and intrepid chief, Ghazi Amir 
Abdul Karim, havo 0 bravely defended their liberties and by their 
glorious feats of arms have filled the world with admiration and 
astonishment. 

“This Conference condemns the unrighteous and wanton attack of 
Spaniards on the Riff, and the barbarous atrocities committed by them 
during tho course of tho war. 

“This Conference furthor warns Englaud and France that any attempt 
on their part to deprive the people of the Riffs of the fruits of 
their hard-cariod successes and to crush their liberties, as is fore- 
shadowed in tho reco.* uttorances of their Ministers, will be treated 
as an act of hostility towards the Muslims of the world. 


O' er Resolutions. 

The Khilafut Conference continued its session on the 26th. The first 
three resolutions were on questions of Islamic interest. They were put from 
the Chair and passed without discussion. 

Ono resolution authorised the Central Khilafat Committee to arrange 
for representation of Indian Muslims on the World Muslim Congress. 

The second resolution expressed concern at the steps taken by 
Emir Ali in stopping provisicns and supplies to Mecca and sorrow at 
the privations and hardships caused thereby to the inhabitants of 
the sacred city. Emir Ali's action was characterised as both inhuman 
and un-Islamic, which can only result in intensifying the opposition of 
the Isiamic world to him and to his family. The resolution also 
opinod that tho ac. » of Emir Ali was likely to furnish non-Muslim 
powors with tho pretext to interfere in their affairs to protect the lives 
of thoir subjocts. 


Britain and Hedjaz. 
The next resolution passed ran :— 


“Tn spite of declarations made by the British Cabinet from time 
to timo, this Conforenco considers it necessary to give expression to 
the anxiety of tho Muslims of India at the sudden increase in the 
military resouices of Emir Ali, the recruitment for the army which is taking 
place in the part of FP lestine occupied by the British, and the presence 
in Emir Ah’s camp of a number of British military officers, which 
facts lend ‘strength to the impression that Great Britain is secretly 
helping Emir Ali. 

“This Co.ference once ore wishes to make it clear to the British 
Governmont that the Isi.mic world will not tolerate any kind of 
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interference by any non-Muslim power in the affairs of Hedjaz, no 
matter under what pretext it is made, and will hold Great Britain 
responsible for all the consequences of any attempt to do so.” 

A lively debate ensued on Mr. Mahomed Ali’s resolution stating 
that the boycott of foreign cloth was indisponsable for the attainment 
of Swaraj and making it obligatory on Muslims to universalise Khaddar 
and wear it. Speaking as a Muslim, he believed that its adoption was the 
only way to save Islam. He said when some years ago he went to Europe 
at the head of the Khilafat Delegation, ho met prominent Turks in 
Rome. They asked him what purpose it served in their coming to 
save Islam now when Indian Muslim soldiers had themselves helped 
in enslaving Islamic countries. He was further told that instead of his 
going and appealing to Mr Lloyd George and the French Premier, 
he should go and liberate India because it was to keep India enchained 
that Britain was enslaving other Muslim countries on the way. If India 
was free other Muslim countries would also be free. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali then explained why he considered that the 
Charka provided their only salvation. He said India lived in villages 
where peasants spent their meagre moans to buy Manchester cloth. It 
was unecessary that the educated people should take to the Charka 
so that the uneducated may follow the lead and revert to the Charka. 
Indeed, he wanted them to become Charka-mad. Not only violence 
was not possible, because they had no weapons to fight with, but it would 
be ridiculous for a nation of 320 millions to win NSwaraj by the 
sword from only a lakh of Britishers. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani opposed the obligatory provision of the 
resolution. He had no faith in the Charka as a means for Swaraj 
to India and did not believe that the loss of some crores over this 
trade would affect inthe least a nation which crushed Germany. A speaker 
replying to Mr. Hasrat Mohani pointed to the stir caused in Manchestor 
three years ago. Moulana Azad supported Mr. Mahomed Ali. After some 
further discussion tho resolution was eventually modified to the etfect that 
while retaining the provision for the compulsory use of Khaddar, it 
permitted the use of Indian mill cloth if Khaddar was not available. The 
amended resolution was then passed unanimously. 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session after passing three 
more resolutions condemning the Bengal Ordinance, supporting the reso- 
lutiun of the All-Party Conferonce ond forming a scheme of Tanzim. 
It further expressed satisfaction at the disappearance from Mecca 
of Sheriff Hussain and his family, sppreclated Ibn Saud’s declara- 
tions to leave the decision about constitution of the Government 
of Hedjaz to a Muslim World Congress, and opined that Hedjaz should 
be ruled by astrong republican democratic Government. 
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Indian States’ Subjects’ Conference 


BELGAUM—801H DECEMBER 1924, 


A political meeting of the Subjects of Indian States was organised 
in Belgaum in Congress Week to ventilate the grievances of the sub- 
jects of those States and seek reforms The Conference was to the 
Indian States what the National Congress 1s to the people of British 
India It was presided over by Mr N C. Kelka: of Poona and was 
attended by many delegates, The President, Mr. Kelkar, in the course 
of his address said .— 


A NEGLECTED QUESTION, 


The condition of the Indian States’ people is aneglected question 
and 1 say 60 advisedly. It 19 suffering from a three-fold neglect The 
British Government neglect 1t on the technical and plausible ground 
that they ought not to interfere with the liberty of admunistration 
granted by treaty or custom to Indian Princes and Chiefs The subjecte 
of Indian States themselves neglect 1t because they have no capable 
and self-sacrificing leaders, and also because they come face to face 
witb repression within very close limits as the result of any political 
movement But an equally marked and yet more inexcusable neglect 
is that shown by the National Congress. 

We need not wonder at the British Government turning a_ blind 
eye and a deaf ear to the condition of Indian States. For their own 
pleasure and interests coincide with the seeming observance of cbliga- 
tions to political friends and allies. Are not Indian States happy 
hunting grounds to high-placed English officials, both in a literal and 
metaphorical sense? A pearl necklace or a set of beautifully carved 
ivory furniture is as apt as a pair of hons to fall to a sporting 
European adventurer in an Indian State. The resources of Indian 
States are really more unreservedly at the service of the Empire than 
those of even British subjects. Are not the backward Indian States a 
good background for the achievements of the civilised Bntish Govern- 
ments to shine upon? Why should they not let the sleeping dogs of 
rights of States’ subjects lie as they are? It is enough for them, the 
trouble and worry they have on hand already about the Swarajya 
movement in their own termntory | 

The plea that the British Government cannot interfere with the 
freedom of administration of their political friends and alhes must be 
taken with a big discount Ibis is straining at a small constitut onal 
gnat when whole non-constitutional camels are easily swallowed. It 18 
an illustration of the sarcastic saying “DIVA KAKARUTAT BHITA 
RATHRAN THARA1HI NARMADAM.” The prudish coquette in the 
parable affected horror when at full noon she heard the croaking of a crow 
as 1f she were alarmed by the presence of an unannounced stranger in 
her bedroom. But she had no scruple and had al) the necessary courage 
to swim across the broad waters of the Narmada river at dead of 
night to meet her lover. In the same manner, the paramount Govern- 
ment refuses to openly entertain complaints of Indian subjects about 
mal-admuinistration in Indian States, but in Secret 1t can do any number 
of unrighteous things towards their rulers in their own interest. Treaties 
in black and white can be misconstrued and given an undreamt of 
meaning. Novel doctrines of lapse and escheat can be introduced at 
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will im practice. The Hindu right of succession to Gadi by adoption 
can be withdrawn. Duisadvantageous conditions can be imposed upon 
a munor Prince as the price of his investiture with full powers of 
administration on his attaiming the technical age of majority. Land in 
Indian States can be acquired for foreign railway companies at a nominal 
price, and their rivers can be bounded so as to deluge whole villages 
in State territory in order that irmgation canals drawn from them may 
benefit the British rayat and add to British revenues. Licenses may 
be acquired for foreign capitalists to dig out and export rich muneral 
resources of Indian States on payment of a nominal royalty. Lhe 
States can be subjected to the loss of profits of coinage in the name 
of commercial convenience, and easy bargains can be driven with them 
in respect of purchase of special monopolies 


[Loz oy INDIAN PRINCES, 


As for the personal treatment of Indian Princes, one can only imagine 
what may happen behind the parda when the gulls, the cowards, the 
simpletons, among them come face to face with political officers acuom- 
plished in statecraft in its seductive aspects Even the more spirited 
among them have tales to tell of how they fared under the rack or, 
the thumb-screw of a haughty tamer on occasions of evil memory. 
Surely the meanest among British subjects may have in many cases a 
more enviable lot as compared with Indian Princes, when we take into 
consideration the dilemmas with which their path is beset, owing to 
their vested interests on the one hand, and the sneaking subtic coercion 
of the political department on the other We can wickedly hope that 
those secret sufferings of the Indian Princes may reveal to at Jeast 
some of them, by the pmncuple of ALMOUPAMYA that is to say, 
realisation by parallelisms, the miserable phght of their subjects under 
thelr own autocratic rule 


THB NARBNDRA MANDAL 


It was hoped that the establishment of the Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Mandal would result in a suitable ¢«xpression to the duties 
as well as the rights of Indian Princes. But while the Princes have 
not been able to use the new machinery to sucessfully assert their own 
rights as against the paramount Government the latter in thelr turn 
have failed to address a single word to the Princes in the matter of 
their obligations towards their subjects. The Chamber of Princes has 
proved nothing better than a gilded lounge or a political smoking 
room It 1s a Chamber which ts locked for years tegether, 1s then 
opened only for a brief while, and even then the discussion of funda- 
mental or radical questions is given the entire go-bye. The Narendra 
Mandal 1s a good old classical name. But it signifies for the present 
nothing more than its anachronic character. Its constitution 1s yet 
unsettled. Some of the biggest Indian Princes still consider it beneath 
their dignity to sit in the Chamber, and the remaining chairs are filled 
by Princes who are either the favourite nominees of Government or are 
elected by pocket-boroughs. The Princes who have boycotted the 
Chamber are however committing exactly the mistake which was com- 
mitted by the Non-co-operation leaders in the Congress, On the other 
hand those Princes who have sought admission into the Chamber are, 
with the exception of the Maharajah of Gwalior, too unimportant to 
take up the responmbihty of fundamental questions of the relation 
between the Indian States and the paramount Government. Surely there 
are more weighty problems than horse-breeding upon which the Indian 
Prince» sbould take counsel among themselves or with the British 
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Government. If the bg Princes feel too proud to personally mix 1n 
the motley crowd of crowns and coronets, they may consider the 
question whether instead of a Chamber of Princes there should be a 
Chamber of Chancellors or Ambassadors But personally I think the 
big Princes who are holding aloof from the Chamber are making a 
sad mistake. They should copy a page from the leaders of the Indian 
peoples who sit in the Councils and the Assembly and work together, 
though they materially differ in their wealth, status or social position. 
But I do not wish to dwell on this topic at any length. 1 sympathise 
with the Indian Princes and feel that their legitimate rights as friends 
and allies are being gradually ignored or suppressed by the paramount 
Government, 


REFORMS IN Native StTaTEs. 


Even apart from the Chamber of Princes, I regret to find that the 
Indian Princes profess to be free from all obligations to their subjects 
in respect of the grant of real Representative Political Institutions. 
Even the enlightened leader of the Chamber, I mean the Maharajah 
of Bikaner, 1s seen to draw a subtle distinction between the mghts of 
the people in British India and of the people of Indian States in 
respect of Swarajya. Ilis contention may be true that in the Indian 
States there 1s more Home-lhule than {s generally supposed, but that is 
only so far as the indigenous or native character of the agency of 
Government is conccrned But in respect of institutions which may 
voice the opinion of tte subject people, the claim must be disallowed. 
In that respect in British India w- have certainly made greater advance, 
for the theory of personal Ma-Bapism has been completely knockcd 
down on the head there, and our fingers ar eager and struggling to 
clutch at the prize of rcsponsible ministries and chancellories in the 
Imperial as well ay the Provincial Governments And if an enlibgtened 
ruler like the Mahirayih of Bikaner can express such crude sentiments 
unabashed, one cuu imaginc what must be the psychology of those 
other Princes and Chiefs who are still steeped in the darkness of the 
middle ages, who bclicve that they are an integral part of the Supreme 
Divine Being, who claim that thel: own breath must be the only 
valid source of authority in their territory and who fancy that their 
royal court is a handy antechamber to Paradise, through which their 
Divine Presence could make its entrances and exits in either of the 
allied regions of keaven and earth! The rebuffs, the insults and injuries 
which [Princes receive at the hands of the British Government, mught 
one expect have diillusioned them from the aerial fancies and land 
them in terra-firma. But it 18, I know, a vain hope for some time 
to come The Princes seem yet inebriated with thoughts of their noble 
birth and anclent traditions, I was amused to read in the speech 
of th Jamsaheb at a recent banquet given by the Kathiawad Princes 
to Lord Reading, interesting stories about the ancient origin of many 
of those present They were all, it seems, either direct lineal des- 
cendants from the eternal deities like the Sun and the Moon or divine 
uncarnations like Shnm Krishna or Shri Rama Now, I do not mean to 
cymically cavil at the pride of ancestry displayed by the Jamsah:b. 
We are all proud, in our own way, of our birth and _ foretathers, 
but my amusement arises from the fact that the Kathlawad Princes, 
who represent in this respect probably all other Princes elsewhere, are 
happily ignorant that their subjects also have a divine ongin God, 
according to the Hindu doctrine, had to go out of his way to assume 
human form to be able to adequately realise himself for the purposes 
of this world of his own creation Without the convenient medium 
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of humanity it is impossible for even divinity to express itself in 
certain of ite aspects. Shri Krishna from whom the Kathiawad Princes 
claimed their origin was the son of man, was born in prison, and had 
to be reared up to manhood under the cover of false personation. 
Himself a cowherd, he mixed with the unwashed children of other 
cowherds. But Shri Krishna did not forget himself or his com- 
panions and friends even when he became a king and ruled over 
a city {in which there were houses built of gold. In the Yajnya 
ceremony in the palace of the Pandavas, he collected the plates and 
washed them when the feast was over, and on the battlefield he 
groomed the horses of the human pupil to whom he revealed the 
supreme and the beautiful wisdom of the Gita. My advice, there: 
fore, to the Kathiawad Princes is that if they take pride in their 
primeval ancestor Shri Krishna and would emulate his example, it can 
be more profitably done by imitating his virtues and his love of 
humanity. Otherwise the meanest of their subjects may taunt them 
with the bare truth that they too are chips from the same divine block, 


I hope you have seen from all this that it is a vain hope for the 
Indian States’ subjects to depend upoa the British Government, and much 
less so upon the Indian Prince: to win their freedom and their rights 
of Swarajya. Their first and their last resort in this matter must be 
themselves. It fs only by their own strenuous efforts and sacrifices 
that they can make an impression upon their rulers a: well as the 
outside public. Their cause stands to the general outside public, and 
I may say even to the political workers in the Congress and other 
organisations, in the same relation as the cause of Swarajya in British 
territory stands to the political parttes in the Parliament and outside 
Parliament in England. Vicarious effort and vi arious sacrifice really do 
not count. You know the well-known Marathi saying ‘‘ SwataH MEeLya 
Stvaya SwasGu Disat NAHEE.” ‘' You have to die if you wish to see 
Paradise with your own eyes’’ Sympathy from the observing world is 
needful indeed. But it is only a stimulant and cannot take the place of food. 
I say to the peoplesin the Indian States that they must take the movement 
for their freedom in their own hand and may theo look to the political 
leaders in British India for sympathy and advice. I know it means 
suffering for them. But they should mot expect to get freedom so 
cheap. They have too long dodged and beat about the bush by holding 
States’ conferences outside their State territory. They should hereafter 
hold no conference except in their own territory, and even offer 
Satyagraha for this purpose if the rulers prohibit the conference. A 
wise Chief or Prince will generally feel inclined to grant this permission ; 
and if so, the State people must make it easy for him to give the 
permission by agreeing, if necessary, to es*hew from their deliberations 
all criticism of the British Government «xcept such as may strictly 
bear on their own domestic problems, and criticism also of sister 
States. They must not put their ruler in an awkward or indefeusible 
position by the discussion of irrelevant matters and irresponsible orations. 
The general theory of the rights of a subject people and the depart- 
mental administration in their own State ought to be theme enough 
for any of the most advanced views they may have to urge. And 
their ruler cannot possibly make a more reasonable offer to them than 
to offer himself and his State as a whole target for their broadside. 
They should remember that the Political Agent always ho'ds their Prince 
in a nut-cracker. With an unreasonable Chief, however, there need be 
no compromise. The fundamental political rights of humanity must be 
asserted against him and to defy’ his power and authority for this 
limited and legitimate purpose of the freedom of speech and associa- 
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tion, would be not only the fittest answer to a ‘sultan: firman’ from 
him, but perhaps also the best ultimate curative for his undisciplined 
temper. A more complicated question apparently would be the laying 
the venue of an All-India States’ Conference in the territory of a State 
itself. But it is really not so difficult of solution. 


CONGRESS AND NaTIvB STATES’ SUBJECTS, 


And if the States’ subjects make up their mind to do all this, sympathy 
and assistance will flow to them from all quarters in unstinted measure. 
I am aware that they make it a grievance that the National Congress 
takes no interest in their affairs. I think the grievance {fs legitimate 
within certain limits. For 10 my opinion while the Congress 18 nght 
in excluding from its jurisdiction the discussion of the affairs of internal 
administration of Indian States, 1t 19 wrong in its general attitude of 
indifference towards States’ questions even tn their broad and impersonal 
aspects, | am aware that the Indian States are allowed to be repre- 
sente!] in the Corgress session and the Congress Government through 
adjacent British districts to whom they may be allotted, and that the 
States constituencies have exercixd their mghts in this respect. But 
the Congress goes no further Is 1t unreasonable to claim that at every 
session of the Congress there should be at least one resolution on the 
sudject of responsible Government in Indian States, so that one or two 
gteat leaders of the Congress may sprak upon the general question, 
and a few of the States’ delegates may incidentally refer to notable 
happenings in the States as illustrations ° But the Working Committee 
dunng the last few years was apparently so absorbed in its own affairs 
that it put forward no offiual resolution on the subject before the 
Subjects Committee Curiously enough, also, the reference to the Indian 
States contained in Mahatmayi’s pre idential address was one-sided He 
rightly asked in his Swarajyya scheme for a full guarantee of their 
status to the Indian Chiefs without any bindrance from the Central 
Government, subject to the rmght of asylum to subjects of these States 
who, not being offenders against the Penal Code, may seek it in Self- 
Governing India Mahatmaji’s name will go down to posterity as an 
ustrious champion in bis time and generation of the uplift of the 
down-trodden people of India, and surely the voiceless subjects of Indian 
States may well be counted under tbat category It 1s the Congress 
which has put life into the dead bones of the Indian people in British 
India, and it 13 the Congress which should follow up that noble work by 
openly and unstintedly championing the cause of the Indian States’ people. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Conference later passed a resolution appealing to Indian Princes 
and Chiefs to establish in their territories popular representative insti- 
tutions with a view to the inauguration of responsible Government and 
calling upon the people of the States to make strenuous efforts to 
secure the same. 

Another resolution was also passed by the Conference appealing to 
Congress and all other ;olltical bodies to give proper lead to the people 
in indian States in their endeavours to obtain Responsible Government. 


All-India Non-Brahmin Conference 


BELGAUM—28TH DECEMBER 1924 


The First All-India Non-Brahmin Conferonce was hold at Belgaum 
on the 28th December 1924 under the Presdency of Mr, A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. This was the first time that the difforont Non-Brahmin 
organisations of South India were united into a single All-India body. 


Mr. M. R. SAKHARE, Chairman of tho Reception Committeo, in 
the course of his welcome address said :—‘‘Herotofore tho Non-Brahmin 
movement was carried on in different provincos dotachedly with cons- 
picuous success. The time has come to unite different, provinces in 
the movement to concentrate and consolidate their forces, and to focus 
and formulate their opinions on a common platform. Tho idea of 
such a conference, though proposed long ago, assumed definite form 
when the representatives of the Non-Brahmins of different provinces mot 
at Bombay to attend the Unity conference; and the presont Conforanco 
is the result. The party was not set up by the Government. The Non- 
Brahmin party was not atall a tool in tho hands of the Govornmont. 
Co-operation with the Government always but opposition staunch and 
unbudging where necessary, was the motto of the party.” 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Mudaliar, in the course of a lengthy address, first enumerated the 
achiovements of the Madras Non-Brahmin Ministry which he summarised 
as follows.— 

“Free and compulsory education has been introduced into soveral muni- 
cipalities, a great expansion of elementary education is in course of develop- 
ment, vocational training has been introduced in several of the schools in 
the presidency, the university has been reorganisod with a view to increass 
its efficiency and its representative character and, while a groat deal more 
is yet to be accomplished, what has been dono thus far is a sufficient 
testimony of the interest evinced by the Muinistors in tho welfare of the 
masses. You are all aware how temples and mutts, endowed almost ontirely 
by non-Brahmins, those great charities bequeathed by pious non-Brahmins, 
have latterly become the hot-beds of vice, corruption and ill-fame, and how 
the very purpose of the benefactors has been nullified. Costly interminable 
litigations, mutual recrimination, murder and all tho ghastly crimes to which 
society can be subjected, have been the order of the day and to purify 
these ancient institutions, to render thom better fitted as places of 
worship, to divert these charities to more fruitful channela of activity 
not inconsistent with the true ideals of the donors, a bill was intro- 
duced and successfully piloted. 

“In the Medical, Educational, Engineering, Agricultural and Industrial 
Services, you have only to compare the state of affairs as it existed 
prior to 1920 and as it exists to-day to realise how the transformation 
has taken place. Another measure of great benofit has been a compre- 
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hensive scheme of sanitary relief, so that with an adequate staff to-day 
for the first time the Public Health Department is better able to cope 
with epidemics, with arrangements for fairs and festivals, with rural 
sanitation and with the improvement of the hygienic life of the masses. 
The extent to which the interests on the rural population have ever 
been kept in view will be evident from the latest scheme inaugurated 
to extend adequate medical relief to the rural areas. The provision of rural 
medical relief hy State subsidy, the state recognition and encouragement 
of the ancient systems of medicine, the determined efforts to spread 
education, to open 1oads and communications, to give protected water- 
supply, to sink wolls, to oxtend town-planning—these and many other 
measures may bo cited as instances of how a Ministry of the people 
will get into touch with the people and work for the people. 


Indians in the Colonies, 


“The problem of tho status of the Indians in the Colonies is 
becoming more and more acute. England has practically to admit its 
impotonce in restraining the racial antagonisms of its youngest colonies 
towards tho coloured nations. Ministries have come and gone, but 
the disabilities of Indian settlers remain unchanged. Labour, Liberal 
or Conservative, whichover party is in power is unable to appreciate the 
psychological offect which the unconscionable behaviour of the Whites 
hos on the Indian mind, tho hideous mockery it makes of the “ civis- 
Brittanus-sum,” of tho vory idea of Imperial citizenship. One illustration 
of race arrogance, as in tho caso of Kenya, is enough to nullify all the 
.00d that may be attempted by an Empire exhibition. In the interests 
therefore of that vory I’mpire of which we are desirous of forming an 
honourable unit, it dovolyes on us to find some heroic remedy for this 
pressing problom. And it is all the more necessary that we should 
addross ourselves to the task because it is large bodies of non-Bruhmins 
that. find themselves to-day unsheltered and unprotected, left to the tender 
mercies of a Goneral Hurtzog here and a Kenya Highlander there. 


I cannot here omphasise too strongly on the disastrous effects pro- 
duced and the unfortunate impression created abroad, by the fact that 
India has become a largo recruiting field for cooly labour. The very 
fact that such labour is got from India placos the Indian at a dis- 
udvantage. The half civilised planter in the backwoods of Africa or the 
ranches of Australia can hardly be expected to realise that the Indian 
belongs to the oldest civilised races, that hls culture is ancient and that the 
lowest of his countrymen have imbibed with their mother’s milk principles 
which mako them seo with disgust some of the practices of nations claiming 
to be more civilised. The utterly wrong perspective in which India is 
viewod by many foroigners is due to the fact that their knowledge of 
India is derived from the indentured cooly of India. The labourer in India 
has a dignity and status of his own in this country and surrounded by 
his own countrymen he tries to live up to the noble traditions of his 
forefathers. If we are therefore to regain the status which we possess- 
ed a few centuries back when our Dacca Muslins were the marvel of 
the world, when the wealth of the East attracted every adventurer 
from every Western nation, when the magnificence of the Moghul, 
Mahratta and Vizianagar Kingdoms were the objects of envy and 
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despair to Europeans, if we are to wipe off the impression that India 
is a country where innocent babes are thrown to alligators as a pro- 
pitious offering and the Car of Juggernaut runs over thousands of 
“dark skinned natives,” cooly immigration ought to etop entirely and 
for ever whatever the consequences may be. 

It seems to me that appeal to reason and all the persuasive 
eloquence of our Indian delegates having failed, our only resort is to 
retaliate and to adopt strict reciprocity of treatment. Whereas in British 
Guiana the White settler cannot get on without Indian Labour, he is 
willing to concede much, but whereas in Africa the work of the Indian 
is practically finished and the results are only to be reaped, the Indian 
is an inconvenient incubus and is not wanted. We can only force 
the South African to come to his senses by punishing his brother in Fiji, 
in Ceylon or in British Quiana, by stopping all emigration to these 
places. If we were to stop all emigration to Coylon or Fiji and do not 
permit any further emigration to British Guiana, we may be certain that 
the White settlers in these places will not allow the Colonial Secretary 
a moment’s rest till he solves the problem in South Africa or Kenya 
to the satisfaction of Indians. 


Dyarchy—a Complete Failure. 


And with all the sweet reasonableness that we have been able to 
bring to bear as responsible Mombers of the Legislature, on the con- 
sideration of questions that constantly demanded solution, what is the 
conclusion that we as a party have come tot Let mo say it in a few 
words. The system of dyarchy cannot ba worked much longer and it 
is imperatively necessary that the system must give room for one which 
is calculated to give more real powor to the people. It is no reflection 
on the noble authors of the Reform Scheme, to suggest that dyarchy 
as a step towards responsible self-governnent has not been that mighty 
success which at one time it was hoped it would be. The system 
was bound to fail because it was hemmed in by so many restrictions, 
circumscribled by so many conditions and narrowed down by so many 
limitations. The irrational division of subjects on which the whole 
systom depended was one of the rocks on which it was bound to be 
sbattered. The financial control which it gave to an interested Member 
of the Executive Council over the expenditure on both transferred and 
reserved subjects, the superhuman task which it imposed on a Provincial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of being impartial when items of expendi- 
ture relating to his own subjects or subjects of his colleagues on the 
executive side came up along with those of Ministers, and the autocratic 
powers which the devolution rules gave the financial department at a 
time when it was not an independent body but a body very much 
identified with one-half of the Government—these were bound to dash 
the Reforms scheme into pieces and have done so in several provinces. 
Above all, the dependence of the scheme of reforms on a race of super- 
men who should occupy the gubernatorial ghadi if they were to exercise 
properly the extraordinary powers which at every stage were given te 
them—was calculated to make the reforms an autocratic farce. 

What then shall be our remedy? How are we to get out of the 
morasses in which at present every: well-wisher of the Government, 
every constitutionalist is stuck? We are told that the pace of progress 
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has been fixed by the Government of India Act itself, that for the 
next ten years no change of the constitution is possible and that we 
should hold our soul in patience till the Parliamentary Committee oxamines 
the working of the constitution during this period and _ certifies our 
fitness for a further advance. There are two objections either of which 
is in my opinion fatal to the validity of this argument. It reminds 
one of Shylock and the pound of flesh. Is it suggested that human 
intelligence is so omniscient in any field of activity that it can look a 
decade ahead and fix a state of society which is as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians? Even those who spoke at one time 
of the unchanging East have realised that the expression is not so much 
a truism as a ‘falsism’. The very preamble of the Government of 
India Act recognises this central basic fact and therefore deliberately 
avoids any attempt at making the constitution rigid and final. The 
nature and times of the progressive stages of the advance are to be 
contingent on circumstances. Tho new arrangements aro to be temporary, 
provisional, exporimental. Growth is aimed at, growth not a static 
condition. Fluidity and not immobility is the very esscice of the reform 
scheme. The mode and pace of growth cannot be forescen with any 
provision. Any attempt to fix definite periods at which further advances 
towards Self-government can be considered is bound to fail; you cannot 
give political concessions by a stop watch. 


The Lee Commission. 


But has the Britisher himsclf accepted the immutability of the 
constitution! Is his conscience clear that he has not attempted to juggle 
with the reforms scheme, to change a tule here or a provision there to 
suit his own idea of how the reforms should bo worked? Has he 
cried halt. to any agitation to disturb settled facts within the period of 
ten years? Let the Leo Commission answer. The unanimity of Indian 
public opinion on the subject is so striking that it is one of the minor 
tragedies of the present political situation that the bureaucracy have 
brushed it aside and have been so obsessed by the difficulties of their 
servants that thoy have treated even the considered criticisms of Indians 
on this subject almost with contempt. It is well-known to all that at 
the time of the introduction of the Montagu Reforms very considerable 
revision and enhancement of salaries and other privileges were conferred 
on the sorvices and the comment wae freely made and could hardly be 
contradicted that that was one of the means by which the late Mr. 
Montagu was able to get some little support to this scheme of reforms. 
There were those amongst us who even then raised a voice of protest 
against tho financial liabilities sought to be freely imposed in the country 
but our voice was a voice in the wilderness. 

It is admitted by the Lee Commission itself that when the recom- 
mendations of the Islington Commission were examined by the Secretary 
of State in 1919-20 three factors were prominently before him, uamely 
(1) the special stress Iaid on the increasing association of Indians in 
administration, (2) the new policy of progressive realisation of Self- 
government, and (3) the marked change in the cost of living. What 
then has happened in the interval to re-examine the position of the 
services’ Has the Indianisation proceeded more rapidly than was antici- 
pated? On the other hand, the progress in this direction has been so 
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slow, so illiberal, so opposed to the spirit of the Act and the promises 
made thereunder that the Lee Commission is compelled to recommend 
a greater and a more rapid Indianisation of the Services. Has the new 
policy regarding the realisation of Self-government been altered? On 
the contrary, attempts are being made to make the constitution more 
rigid, and to stereotype it by preventing all scope for expansion. Has 
the cost of living gone up and is it more than what it was in 1919- 
1920? The veriest tyro in economics must confess that there has been 
a great fall since the days of the armistice and buroaucracies here and 
Governments in England are not tired of issuing Government commu- 
niques showing how the cost of living has steadily gono down. What 
then is the compelling reason for a re-examination of the entire question ? 
Let the Lee Commission again answer. ‘The orders which were passed 
during the course of the yoars 1919-1920 on the recommendation} of tho 
Islington Commission, suffered inevitably from having been based on an 
investigation which subsequent events wero rendering obsoleto.” , 


An Irrational Attitude. | 


This is a candid confeesion of tho limitations of human forethought 
and is it to be suggested that what was not foreseen in one sphere 
has been completely foreseen in another? Have not subsequent events 
rendered obsolete other orders of the Government? ‘The best laid plant 
of men and mice gang agloy. Why then this irrational attitude of 
preserving the “status quo’ when any question of examining the reform 
schemo and scrapping the present system is mooted? As a matter of 
fact, by altering the rules framed under the statute. a more liberal 
schemo of Soelf-government can be granted to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and no Statutory Commission need visit this country and certify 
our fitness for that purpose. But under the scheme of the Lee Com- 
mission recommendations even statutory changes have to be effected 
and it is incomprehensible how those that cry ‘hands off the act’ for ono 
purposo can countenance the iconoclast for other purposes. 


The next stage. 


Full Provincial autonomy should be granted with the Executive 
completely responsible to the Legislature. That is to say, all subjects 
in the Provinces should be transferred to the control of Ministers and 
the Province should have the right to raise loans, to impose and 
alter provincial taxes and generally to manage all matters affecting the 
internal administration of the Province. 

The need for obtaining the previous sanction of the Government 
of India regarding legislation on any provincial subject shall be 
dispensed with the assent of the Governor, for a bill passed by the 
Council being alone required. 

The term of office of future Members of the Legislative Councils 
should be five years. 

The question of lowering the franchise should be examined, but 
any extension of franchise should be coupled with an increase of the 
strength of the Council and a decrease of the size of the electorate. 

A measure of responsible Government should be introduced in the 
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All measures passed by the Assembly except finance bills should be 
approved by an Upper Chamber. 

The control of the Secretary of State and of Parliament should 
be relaxed to the extent that responsibility is introduced in the Central 
Government. 

The question of division and reorganisation of Provinces on a 
linguistic basis should be taken up immediately and settled at as early 
a date possible. 


Law and Order. The Bengal Ordinance. 


It ia generally asserted that the subject of law and order casts 
auch onerous responsibilities on those who are charged with administering 
it, that it is unsafe to transfer it to the hands of popular leaders. There 
can be no greater misapprehension and the whole history of democratic 
Governments proves that the preservation of internal order is best done not 
by autocracies but by those who can speak in the name of, and act on 
behalf of the people. 

Take the Bengal Ordinance relating to the anarchist movements in 
that unfortunate Presidency, which has received unanimous condemna- 
tion at the hands of all sections of the Indian Public. We have found 
ourselves unable to support the authorities, first because the normal pro- 
cedure of consulting representative public opinion through the Reformed 
Councils has been adopted aud secondly and even more because the 
actions of the bureaucracy in the past have not inspired us with that 
confidence in the necessity and wisdom of their acts which wo must 
have, e1e we givo our support to such extreme steps These extra- 
ordinary stops, these Draconian powers can be justified not by reason 
and logic for there are none, not by proof for it is not forthcoming, 
but by complete faith and trust. And that trust can never be forth- 
coming unless the administration is in the hands of an elected member 
of the people. It is indeed a matter of surprise to me why this psycholo- 
gical fact is not appreciated and the simple criticism is so often advanced 
that law and order are not safe in democratic hands. 


Foreign Propaganda. 


We have to go out into the world, we have to preach our religion 
and our philosophy to other nations ; we have to give expression to our 
political aims and aspirations to other peoples than our own; we have 
to show especially to the nations of Europe that wo are not the half- 
civilized savages that we are pictured to be. There are people who 
will readily retort that we should set our own house in order first, be- 
fore we can do these things: but I believe that the solution of domestic 
problems will be sooner reached by the experience which we shall acquire 
through such work outside our own country. I have seen how western 
nations are anxious to get into touch with one another and what pains 
they take to interpret their country to others aud I consider this one 
of the most important items of our programme. 

It is not my purpose to-day to go into the question of how the 
splendid Indian Marine which existed for centuries and carried on not 
merely coastal trade, but trade on the broad seas and broucht the Indian 
rarities to the markets of the Levantine border, to the sandy coasta of 
Arabia, the fertile valleys of Persia and even the Egyptian territories, 
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how such a Marine has disappeared altogether. Nor do I wish to show 
to you the terrible handicaps which are in the way of the healthy de- 
velopment of such a Marine, the system of deferred rebates, the unfair 
cuts that are offected by powerful combines Thero has arison one 
circumstance since the report (Mercantile Marine Committeo) was pub- 
lished which I think deserves careful consideration. Tho Tee Commission 
has suggested and the suggestion has been accopted by the Government 
that the members of the All-India services should be entitled to a 
certain number of free passages in and from England for themselves 
and their families. Here is a case where holp could bo given to an 
Indian venture without any very great sacrificoo. The Governmont may 
guarantee that its servants would be asked to travel by ao particular 
line of steamers if within a definite period of say three years, an 
Indian Company is formed which would undortako the weekly service 
of passenger traffic between Bombay and London. We shall wait und 
sco if the suggestion is acted upon. 


A Word to the Britisher. 


And here let me speak quite frankly to tho Britishor what we 
Indians feel about our own condition, the futuro of our country, and 
the attitude of the ordinary Englishman to tho aspirations of the 
country. I would ask the Buitisher, who spoaks as though the Indian 
is incapable of understanding the implications of his wishos or wna- 
ble to realise the true interests of his country or his countrymen, 
to imagine for a moment what his feolings would be if hoe woro 
by some supernatural power placed in the position that Indians 
occupy to-day. Fancy a Frenchman, or Italian iuling Groat Britain aud 
asking the Englishman to accept what is offerod and to be grateful for 
favours already received, because forsooth, ho knows whatis best for 
them and they are incapable of realising thoir own true interests. Fancy 
a foreigner coming and preaching a sermon to you about your working 
classes, the scandalous manner in which they havo been treated in the 
past, the iniquities heaped on the submerged ionth, the crying ovils of 
unemployment and the humiliations of the poor and the helpless in your 
country! Fancy a stranger giving you perfect laws, judicious powers, un- 
failing justice and irreproachable administrators aud yet the poople of 
your country sre kept at arm’s length, treated with scant courtesy if not 
with open hostility in other reelms, at overy stop made painfully 
conscious of the fact that they are a subject race, humiliated in the 
eyes of the other great nations, incapable of protecting thomselves 
against foreign invasions and hopelessly indebted to other nations for 
every single industry of any importance to a civilised nation? Would 
the Englishman accept such a position with resignation, would he settle 
down with a sense of satisfierl security, would you who sing with just 
pride your national anthems and your Rule Britannias, I ask would you 
then follow the advico which is so constantly given to us Indians and 
would you rest content when others chido you for lack of gratitudo? 
Just picture to yourself, men of a proud past who have sacrificed 
so much of the costlies of yourrace for drinking deep from the pure 
fountain of liberty and equality, what your response would be for 
those who exhort you to leave well «lone because you enjoy the 
blessings of a just rule which has brought you sa measure of peace 
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and security! And why then do you feel that we Indians are animated 
with different feelings, why then do you condemn us of rank _ingrati- 
tude, why then do you upbraid us as political agitators incapable of 
appreciating what is good for our country, when we know perfect 
well what your own attitude would have been were you ever in our 
position ! ; 

The non-Brabmin movement stands not for fear but faith, not 
for terrorism but trust, not for a class but for the entire community. 
Its appeal is to the conscience as well as to reason. Believing in 
“the infinite valuo of every human soul” it seeks to liberate the 
spirit of man from every needless fetter, and regarding him as a 
moral being it ondeavours to secure him in the privilege of free 
choice. It brings into reliof the diverse aspocts of a nation’s life and 
emphasises the fact that any lopsided development or attention to only 
one phase of reform is fate] to real political advance. The principle 
of departmentalism, fatal enough in the realm of administration, is still 
more fatal in the roalm of thought. The various problems with which 
a citizon has to deal are not isolated, but vitally and essentially 
inter-related and it is hopeless to attempt to tackle any one of them 
as though it existed in a water-tight compartment. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Conference — 


1, (4) The OB/EC7 of the All-India Non-Brahmin Congreas shall be the attainment 
of Swaray or Home Rule for India as a component part of the Bmtish Empire at 
as eally a date as postible by atl peaceful legitimate and constitutional means, by 
promoting goodwill and amity among the different communities of India, through 
Bafeguardiag their interests by means of communal representation, and by social 
amelioration, and reorganisation. 

(3B) Every person who 18 not a Brahmin and who 1s over 21 years of age shall 
be eltgible to become a member of the Non-Brahmin Congress. 

(C) Every Delegate to the Congres sball «xpress in writing bie acceptance of 
the above object of the Congress and his willingness to abide by thia constitution 
and by the rules framed thereunder, 


(D) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congrese organisation will consiat of : 


(1) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress, 

(2) The Provincial Non-Brabmin Congress Committees. 

(3) The District Non-Rrahmin Congrese Committees. 

(4) The Subdivisional o: Taluka Non-Brahmin Congress Committees affiliated to 
the District Non-Brahmin Congress Oommittees, 

(5) Political Associations or public bodies recognised by the Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Congress Committee. 

(6) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress Committee. 


All-India Committee. 


(E) The All-India Non-Brahmin Congress Committee shall at present be consti- 
tated as follows :— 

(1) Twenty-four representatives, one representating each District of the Madras 
Presidency. 

(2) Two members representing the city of Madras, 

(3) Fifteen membere representing the Bombay Presidency excluding Bombay City 

(4) Two representatives for the City of Bombay. 

(5) Eight representatives representing Central Provinces and Berar. 

(6) One representative for the Oity of Nagpur, 
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(F) The President of the All-India Non-Brahmin Congress for the year shall be 
an ex-officio member of the Committee and its President ior the year and all ex- 
Presidenta of the Non-Brabmin Congress and the General Secretary and all Provincial 
Secretaries shall be ex-officio members of the Committee 

(@) There ehall be one General Scretary f r the All India Non-Brahmin Congress 
who shall for the present b» a resident of Madras. 

(H) There shall be two Provincial Secretaries for Madras, two for Bombay, and 
one for Central Provinces and Berar, 

(I) The headquartere of the All-India Non-Brahmin Congress shall be the City 
of Madras, 

(J) Fifteen members shall form the quorum for a meeting of the Committer. 

This Congtess requests Sir P, Theagaraya Chetty, the leader of the Non- 
Brahmins, to be a I!fe member of the All-India Non-Biahmin Congiess Committec. 


I], This Congress, while anxious to bring about a teal and lasting unity among 
the different political parties in the country, i empl atically of opinion that tbe 
Non-Brahmin political patty can co-operate only with those p litical bodus or 
Associations which have for thetr goal Swaia) or Home Rule within the British 
Empire, whose methods cf political agitation are of a strictly constitutional character, 
and not calculated to bring the Guvernment to a stand-still, by diect action or 
other similar methods and which recognise the principle of communal representation 
In the services of the country, whether honorary or paid, for the Non-Brahminr, 
Hindu, Christian, Mubammadan, or other communities of India. 


Reforms Question, 


III. Having loyally accepted the scheme of reforms promulgated by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, and baving co-operated with the authorities in working 
through the representations of the people the system of Dyarchy fur the last four 
yeara, this Congress of Non-Brahmins 1s :f opinion that the time has come for the 
smooth working of the administration, and that for satisfying the political needs of 
the hour the present constitution should be revised and a further step should be 
taken to libesalise the institutions towalds greater stlf-government 

In particular this Conference 18 of opimion: (a) that full provine 1] autonomy 
with full responsible government should immediately be given to the Lroviness, (v) 
that a measure of responsible government should be introduced in the Central Gov- 
ernment, (c) that the period of existence of future Legislative Councils should be 
extended to five years, (d) that the franchise may be extended, but im any event 
the size of the electorates should be reduced and the number of members increased 


Communal Representation. 


IV. (a) This Congress 18 emphatically of opinion that the Non-Brahmin com- 
munities should have proper and adequate representation both in the Legislative 
Councils, Legislative Assembly, and the Conucil of State and other honorary posts, 
and also in the Government services of the country in proportion to their numerical 
strength and while noting with regret that the Government have not adcquatcly 
appreciated the gravity of the problem and 1n particniar the need for increasing th 
strength of the Non-Brabmin element in the services, strongly urges on the autho- 
rities to give immediate cffect to the principle mentiuncd above and thus promote 
the welfare of the masees and satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Non-Brahmin 
nblic. 
: (b) This Congress notes with regret the prercnt position of the Non-Brabmin 
Officials and exhorte Non-Brahmin Ofticera and (Cfficiala to organise and form them- 
selves into Non Brahmin Official Assuciations to safeguard their intereste 

V. In view of the paramount importance of educating the masses and the 
experience of other countries which shows that the diffusion of clementary education 
1s essential to the general progress, this Non-Brahmin Congress urges upon the 
Governments of the different provincer, and the Local Bodies, philanthropic Assocta- 
tions and individuale, the necessity of taking early steps to make elementary education 
free and compulsory 

This Congress further emphatirally urges on all Non-Brahmina the necessity of 
encouraging education among Non Brahmin girls and earnestly requests Non-Brahmin 
parents not to place any impediments in the way of the education of their girls, 

VI. This Congress of All-India Non-Brahmins places on record ite deep gratitude | 
for the efforts of Sir P, Theagaraya Chetty in promoting the condition of the Non- 
Brahmins and ite entire confidence in his leadership. 
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Elevation of the Depressed Classes. 


VII. Thia Congress 18 firmly of opinion that the progress of the country in 
all directions is greatly hampered by the present condition of the depressed classes, 
and while appreciating the efforts made by the Madras and Bombay Legislatures 
towards their ameliofation, exhorte them and the public generally to work vigorously 
for the early removal of untouchability which is a stigma on the nation. 

VIIL, This Congrees cxpreesea ita strong indignation againet and recorda ite 
most emphatic condemnation of the high-handed and provoking inenlt offered by the 
Badver of Phandarpur to the sacred memory of St. Namdev by breaking the Palki 
and assaulting the members forming the procession, and aleo by obstructicg the 
worship at the spot named Namdev Payary, 


Indians Overseas. 


IX, This Conference views with indignation the treatment given to Indians in 
some of the colonies and in particular the treatment accorded to Indian Settlers 
in Kenya and South Africa and urgen on the authorities the imperative necessity 
of the adoption of a policy of strict reciprocity of treatment and retaliation and 
the stoppage of all emigration to any of the colonies till the disabilities of the 
Indian Settlers abroad are entirely removed, 

X, his Congress 1s emphatically of opinion that the political progress of the 
country is hampered by the social syatem pr vatling at present among the Hindus 
and strongly exhorts the leadera of the Hindu community to remove the disabilities 
of the vaste system and in particular urgea the representatives in the Legislative 
Councils to support legislative measures for social amelioration, 

XI (a) This Congress 16 emphatically of opinion that State-aid and State eub- 
ventions should be frecly given for the proper encouragement and development of 
nascent indigenous industries and that a strong snd effective protective tariff should 
be built up to safeguard such industries, especially in their early stage of develop- 
ment against unfair foreign competition. 

(b) This Congress cxhorte all Non-Brahmina to support and encourage indigenous 
industries by giving prefircoce even at some sacrifice to Indian products over 
imported commodities, 


Reorganisation of Provinces, 


XII, Thi Conyers is of opimon that the question of the division and 
reorganization of provinces on lngnietic basis should be taken up and eettled at as 
early a date as possible, 

XII. Thie Congress strongly exborte the Non-Brahmin communities and 
associations to organise themselves and capture the elective scata in all local Self- 
Government Institutions 

RIV, Thos Congress 18 of opinion that the conditions of the labourers should 
be improved jin the country and eupports the general principles of the legislation 
contemplated regarding Trade Unione. 

XV. (a) This Conference views with regret the disproportionate expenditure 
which the Government incurs on the Military Services of the country and ia of 
opinion that 1t should be considerably decreased so as to release the revenues now 
absorbed in such expenditure for more utilitarian purposes 

(b) This Conference is further of opinion that greater facilities should be 
afforded for the military training of Indians especially to the commissioned ranks, 


Village Propaganda. 


XVI, (a) This Congress exhorts all Non-Brahmina to carry on a vigorous and 
intensive propaganda especially in the villagea of the different provinces and form 
ae many Taluk and District Non-Brahmin Congress Committees as possible during 
the coming year. 

(b) In view of the fact that without adequate funds it is impossible to effectively 
carry oD political activities, this Congrers authorises the All-India Non-Brahmin 
Congress Committee to collect funds for the purpose, 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema. 


MORADABAD—1ITH JANUARY 1926. 


The special session of the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema of 1924, unlike the pre- 
vious two years, was held separately from the National Congress at 
Moradabad in the U. P. on the 11th January 1925. 


Moulvi ABDUL HAFIZ, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read 
his welcome address in Urdu. After welcoming the delegates he mourned 
the death of Hafiz Mahomed Ismail, who had been elected Chatman 
of the Reception Committee and of Bi-Amman, whose place io the 
political world could not be filled by any other lady. He emphasised 
the necessity of maintaining a body of learned mecn like the Jamiat to 
cope with the problems mentioned in the presidential address of the 
late Sheikh-ul-Hind as well as the new ones like Council-entry, Shuddhi, 
Sangathan and Irtidad. He approved of the scheme of Tanzim and 
asked the Jamiat to take all Muslim Wakfs under its control and spend 
the money realised therefrom on religious education and oriental learning 
for which it must draw up a comprehensive scheme and appoint a 
Finance Board. He denounced the British policy in Egypt which he 
characterised as being based on injustice and contrary to British 
pledges. He deprecated Non-Muslim interference in Muslim religious 
places, and vehemently opposed Britain’s policy in MHedjaz and _ iraq. 
Unless British and other Non-Muslim influences in Hedjyaz and Iraq 
were eradicated, Khilafat question could not be said to have been 
satisfactorily solved. He expressed satisfaction at the exile of King Hussain 
and welcomed Ibn Saud’s summoning of the World Conference of Muslims, 


With regard to the question of Hindu-Muslim Unity, Moulv: Abdul 
Hafiz said that the success of this Conference depends on its effurt to 
restore Hindu-Muslim relations. Difference in a country inhabited by 30 
crores of persons were quite natural, but regarding arson, murder and 
loot as justifiable on religious grounds, he said, 1s based on ignorance 
and could not co under the cloak of rehgion, Ceremonies of mourning, 
music before the mosque, and cumpulsory prevention of cow-slaughter 
were things mostly based on selfishness, Place-hunting and personal 
animosities are given a religious colour by certain mean natures which 
were re‘ponsible for flindu-Musitm dissensions, and for the policy of 
Government, which found a go:d opportunity for enhancing duties on 
galt, the appointment of the Lee Commission, the spurning of resolu- 
tions made by the Legislative Assembly and lastly, the passing of the 
Bengal Ordinance by the Viceroy. {in conclusion, he emphasised the 
necessity for the attatnment of Swaray, which was the very foundation 
of their national existence. He thought that a national pact such as 
that prepared by Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajpat Rat, or the one prepared 
by Mr. C. R. Das, was essential. 


[The President, Moulana Ablul Mahas'n Mahomed Sajjad read out 
some part of bis adJress, which, however, was not available to the press. ] 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Next day, Jan. 12th, the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema discussed resolutions Mau- 
lanas Abdu! Kasim of Bevares, Nazir Ahmed Khujandi and Mahomed Naim 
of Ludhiana discoursed on purely religious subjects. The last Maulana also 
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spoke on resolutions on Egypt. He expressed the sympathy of the Ulemas 
with Egyptians and condemned the British policy in Egypt which, in 
his opinion, was based on injustice He declared that the Government 
ought to realise that every wrong done to Egypt would be felt by 7} 
crores of Indian Muslims, as deeply as if the wrong had been done to 
them. The present policy would cause an awakening among Egyptians, 
in the same way as Jallianwala had caused among Indians, 


Three resolutions expressing Ulemas’ sorrow at the deaths of Sailyed 
Badruddin, Amtr-1-Sheriat of Behar, Haji Mahomed Ismail who had been 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee of the present session, 
and Bi Amman, were announced as having been moved by the Pres1- 
dent and passed by the Ulemas. 


The fourth resolution expressed the Ulemas’ sorrow at the death of 
the son of the Amir of Afghanistan, while the fifth resolution offered 
congratulations to Maulana Shah Mohiuddin, on his election as Amur-i- 
Sheriat of Buhar, 


Tue Kowat Riots. 


Maulana Daud Ghaznavi spoke on the resolution relating to the 
Kohat incidents and pointed out that soon after the expression of sorrow 
by Muslim leaders, on the happenings at Multan, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya had started his Sanghatan movement, which, along with the 
Shuddhi movement, had dealt a blow to the cordial relations between 
Hindus and Muslims, which prevailed at the time of the speaker's 
incarceration for two years He blamed the Government for its gross 
and culpable negligence and expressed himself against the Hindu move 
to obtain for frontier Hindus more rights than they were entitled to, 
because the latter must, on the basis of their numerical strength, have 
only 15 per cent mgbts He traced the genesis of Kohat incidents to 
Shuddhi and Sangathan, and said that at Kohat the Hindus had turned 
their homes into fortresses and provided themselves with ammunition 
and when Muslims wee returnmg from the Deputy Commussioner’s 
house, they were fired on by Hindus Muslims could not escape except 
by setting fire to the houses the majority of which belonged to the 
Hindus and, as Hindus happened to be rich, there was considerable 
loss of property. 


GULBaRGA Riots. 


Maulana Nazir Ahmed Khojandi spoke on the resolution regarding 
Gulbarga riots and said that the British Government, which was setting 
two communities against each other in British India, bad cleverly 
brought about the riots at Gulbarga There could be no more just 
ruler than the Nizam, who had appointed Hindus as kanungo and 
patwaris in the majority of villages. 

Maulana Mubarak Hussain spoke on the resolution congratulating 
Ibn Saud for summoning a World Confer.ncce of Muslims, and rcmarked 
that even 1f a dog had torn ex-King Hussain to pieces and thrown 
his bones outside the Holy Land, he too, would be entitled to the 
gra itude of Mushms. He accused Hussain of an unholy alliance with 
non-Muslim powers, which were out to destroy the Muslim religious 
centre. 


RENDITION oF BERAR. 


Maulana Bashir Ahmed spoke on the reso'ution favouring rendition 
of Berar to the Nizam. Hindu-Mushm unity would not be achieved upless 
the Congress declared itself in favour of the rendition of Berar. 


All-India Christian Conference 


BOMBAY—29th DECEMBER 1924 


The eleventh session of the All-India Christian Conference met on 
the 29th December at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Lamington Road, Bombay. After 
the welcome address was over, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee proposed Dr. Chitamber to the Presidentship, and spoke of the 
latter’s abilities. The motion was seconded and supported by Rai Bahadur 
Mukherjee, who considered that the fact of the President-Elect not having 
gone to gaol was the greatest qualification. Dr. Chitamber then took 
the chair amidst applause, and delivered his inaugural address. Delegates 
from other parts of India numbered 31, representing the Panjab, Bengal, 
United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras. 


Mr. T. Buell, Principal of the American Mission High School, and 
Chairman of the ReCeption Committee of the All-India Christian 
Conference, in welcomng the delegates, made a short speech dealing 
with the position of Indian Christians in the public life of India. lle 
agreed with Mr. K. T. Paul, President of the last session of the 
Conference, that India’s tradition of religious tolerance was so strong 
that they could be safe against persecution, but while other communities 
were trying not only to safeguard their rights but to establish their 
denominational rights in Legislatures, local bodies and even in educational 
institutions, they had to defend themselves agaiust being swamped. 
Responsibility, said Mr. Buell, grew by its exercise, and Christians 
were 11 a position to furnish a good example of comradeship and 
co-operation. He would ask for a Committee whose chief aim would 
be attained to christian interests when programmes and Constitutions 
were framed. Continuing, the Chairman drew attention to the recent 
All-Party Conference, and said that if things progressed, Indian Christians 
should so act as to be absolved from the reproach that they never 
voiced their claims, 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


Dr, J. R. Chitamber, Principal, Lucknow Christian College, made a long 
speech, in the course of which he deplored the recent Hindu-Muslim riots in 
various parts of India and referred proudly to the help rendered by the Indian 
Christian community to both Hindus and Mussalmans without taking sides. 
Referring to the Delhi Unity Conference, the President said that he was not 
quite sure of its complete success, or that of the All-Partics Conference, 
which met at Bombay in November last. The Resolutions passed at 
those Conferences were, no doubt, of far-reaching consequence, but it 
remained to be seen how far they could practically work them out. 
So far as the Bombay Conference was concerned, in the President’s 
opinion, it did nothing more than condemn the Bengal Ordinance and 
ratify the Gandhi—Das Agreement. What he meant to say was that 
it was not sufficient merely for the leaders to meet; they should be 
imbued with a real spirit of righteousness and broad-mindedness. Dr, 
Chitamber, continuing, pleaded for the giving up of intoxicant liquors 
by the members of the community, for better educational facilities for 
their boys, and also pleaded against inter-communal marriages, 

Speaking of the Indian Christians in relation to Indian political life, 
the President emphatically declared \that they were for Co-Operation, 
not for Non-Co-Operation. He did not believe in a destructive policy. 
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Nothing was to be gained by racial hatred. He was willing to en- 
courage the Charka and khadder as typifying Indian art and industry, 
but opined that Western goods should not altogether be boycotted. 
Did they not profit by Western innovations and discoveries and did 
they not owe gratitude to the West? De. Chitamber, while admitting 
the justice and reasonablen ss of the cry of India for Indians deprecated 
it if t was synonymous with ‘‘down with the West, or down with 
everything foreign’ ‘‘We are for evolution and not for revolution,” 
observed the President, and quoted the histories of other countries to 
show how revolutions really affected National interests Concluding, 
Dr, Chitamber ably discussed the question of communal representation, 
and had no hesitation in throwing 10 his lot with other communities. 
What he wanted fellow Christians to be was to show themselves not 
as Indian Christians, but as Christian Indians, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The All-India Indian Christians Conference re-assembled next day, the 
30th December, to discuss resolutions A motion urging the 1otroduction 
of religious instruction 10 educational institutions with a view to building up 
strong character and disciplin among the youth of the country, which 
were essential for any scheme of Swaraj, was opposed on the _ ground 
that 1t was too late in the day for the Government to take action, 
and also that the problem was too weighty to be disposed of immediately, 
and the Conference decided to postpone its consideration ‘sine die’. 
The Conference agreed to the proposal that the All-India Catholic 
Association should be asked to appoint representatives to meet the 
members of the Conference at a Round Table Conference to investigate 
the mcans of bringing about Catholic participation in the All-India 
Christiin Conterence, so as to make it representative of the entire 
body of Indian Christians The Conference also appointed a Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr. John Matthai to report on 
the economic of Indian Christians. The consideration of a letter from 
the Bengal Indian Christian Conference, desiring disaffiliation from the 
All India organisation on the ground that it wished to be a purely 
religious body, Was postponed till the next session, 

The Conference next passed a_ resolution on the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance, disapproving and protesting against its enactment, and 
urging the Indian Government to take immediate steps to secure 
a reversal of the anti-indian policy in Natal, and to move the Imperial 
Government to advicc the Crown to disallow the Ordinance under Section 
65 of the South Airnca Act of 1909 Another resolution weicomed the 
Unity Conference at Delhi as an expre-sion of the establishment of 
peace and goodwill, and assured the Conference’s support thereto A 
tempe ance resolution, holding up the total prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture ot acoholic liquors and intoxicating drugs save for scientific 
and medicinal purposes as the aim of all temperance reformers in this 
land, was next passed <A suggestion by Mr. Buell stipulating complete 
abst pence from liquors as a condition of Church membership was 
thrown out by the whole Conference. Consideration was giv o to a 
letter from Pandit Motilal Nehru on the question of the participation 
of the Conference 1n the All Parties Conference, in which connection 
it was resolved that though a communal body, unlike the Congress or 
the liberal Federation, the Conference responded to the invitation to 
take part in all efforts to bring about unity, and in the making of 
a constructive scheme for Self Government in India, and appointed 
deputies to act on its behalf, consistent with its Constitution, in the 
All Parties or any other similar Conference, 
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THE BENGAL ORDINANCB, 


The Conference again met on the 31st December to discuss further 
resolutions the chief of which related to the position in Bengal aid 
the Bengal Ordinance. This motion condemned the violence, terrorism 
and assassination of Government officials but disapproved the introduc- 
tion of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance and application 
of Regulation Ill. It expressed the opinion that the methods adopted 
by the Government were futile and suggested that if evidence was forth- 
coming of the existence of revolutionary activities the Governmen! should 
consult a few non-officials and men like High Court Judges and only 
then introduce on their recommendation a special legislation for a speedy 
and, if mecessary, secret trial of suspects, The resolution also u gel 
the final repeal of Regulation III 

*Professor A T. Roy, who moved the resolution, said that the proper 
remedy for the revolutionary movement would be to meet the demands 
of the people. The Bill which was to be introduced in the Bengal 
Council would perpetute a state of things without parallel in civilised 
society. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerjee admitted that anarchy was rampant 
in Bengal, but said that did not justify the Government’s present course. 
He moved an addendum which was incorporated into the resolution 
stating that, if 1n any special circumstances, the Government found 1t 
impossible to place any suspect before the court or tribunal for public 
trial, the entire evidence should be placed before a few judges of High 
Court and an equal number of select non-officials and that no action 
should be taken against any suspect unti] the evidence has been ex- 
amined and he has been given a chance to meet the charges. 

The amendment of Pothan Joseph to endorse the views of the 
Bengal Indian Christian Association on repression in Bengal, which 
‘‘inter alia’’ condemned the terrorism if any but did not agree that a 
widespread revolutionary con-piracy existed and disapproved the Ordt- 
nance and regulation, was defeate! by the casting vote of the 
President. 


The original motion was then put to vote and carried with slight 
modifications which included the deletion of a clause Characterising the 
methods of Government as futile. 

The addendum moved by Mr Sebastian was also carried. It read. 
‘With a view to secure conditions which discourage anarchical violence, 
the conference urges upon the British Parliament through the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of immediate advance in self-government 
of India, and to that end ask for a Round Table Conference on lines 
supported by representatives of the Indian Christian community. 
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The National Social Conference 


LUCKNOW—29th DECEMBER 1924 


The 36tb session of the National Social Conference was held in 
Lucknow on Dec. 29th under the presidency of Mr G. K. Devadhar, whcn 
for the first time an animated discussion was raised on the question 
of divorce amoug the Hindus. The Conference lasted for over seven 
hours and the attendance included not only several of the delegates 
of the Ail-India Liberal Federation, but many leaders and gentlemen 
belonging to orthodox families of the Province. Those present included 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Hon. Sir Raja Rampal Singh, Dr, Paranjpye 
and many others. 

Pt. GOKARAN NATH MISRA, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittec, made an excecdingly interesting speech in the course of which 
he related the progress of the social reform movement during the last few 
years. He made an earnest plea on behalf of widows relating to the ques- 
tion of perpetual widowhood. Dealing with signs of relaxation of Caste, 
the Pandit tuuched on a personal note when he, an orthodox Brahmin, 
dined in the company of Europeans and Mahomedans. He exhaustively 
dealt with the question of untouchability and the question of depressed 
classes an! said that some measure of success had been attained in the 
province and they need not be despondent in regard to the future. 


After dealing with the work of various sovial service organisations, 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra touchcd on the question of toleration among 
the various communities in the country. Referring to the oft-recurring Hindu- 
Moslem riots he said that nothing can produce more poignant sorrow in the 
heart of a true indian patriot than such exhibitions of communal strife. 
Every thinking Indian is convinced of this fundamental truth 1n our struggle 
for frecdom, that India can never become free unless unity of heart has 
been accomplisbed among the various communities of India, parti- 
Cularly the Hindu and the Moslem, and the kind of aggression on 
cither side should be ruthlessly condemned and care should’ be 
taken thet nothing is done on either side which would offend the 
susceptibiities of the other community. Hindus and Moslems should 
regard themselves as Indian first and members of their respective 
community next. Undoubtedly one cause of recent communal troubles 
is that during the exciting days of the Non-co-operation movement vast 
forces wele tet loose which would not find any proper outlet and have 
now burst forth in fury in communal violence. 


Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR, President, in the course of his address 
reviewed at length the progress of the Indian National Social Keform 
movement and touched upon the question of Social Reform and Social 
Service and said, with reference to the depressed classes, that the 
movement at Vykom which was started to improve their condition and 
belp them to assert thelr mghts was one which deserved their sympathy, 
provided it was carried on simply for the removal of social injustice 
with the help of the people of the province and after securing their 
general sympathy and support which, it must be recognised, would be 
very slow to come. Care must be taken that these persons must not 
be used for apy political game. He made a strong plea on behalf of 
reformation and elevation of the aborigins and labouring classes and 
concluded with a strong appeal for communal tolerance. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions were then pa-sed The Social Conference recorded the 
gense of loss sustainel by the death of Mrs Ramabha: Ranade, H H. 
the Maharajah of Travancore and several other distinguished Indians 
connected with Social Reform movement. 

On the motion of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, who male a very appeal- 
ing speech, seconded by Mr. V. N Tewari of the Servants of India 
Society, a resolution exhorting the people of India to remove untouch- 
ability and give complete equality to the untouchable classes was passed, 


Dr. R. P. Paranjpye moved a resolution urging the abolition of the 
caste system. A very instructive speech emphasising the importance of wo- 
men’s education was delivered by Mrs Phulawat: Shukla, 2 young lady 
student, daughter of Pandit Gokarn Nath Misra. The resolution which she 
supported was moved by Mr N M Joshi, mia, exhorting pe »ple to spread 
education amongst girls and women and develop home industry and 
education. An amendment to include the Charka among home tindustrics 
was significantly negatived. 


Divorce 1n Hindu Soctety. 


The resolution that was discussed at length with considerable warmth 
and animation ran as follows,—‘‘That this Conference 18 strongly of 
opinion that the time has arrived when an earnest endeavour should 
be made by the social reformers to educate public opimon on the 
desirability of getting divorce recognised by Hindu gs ciety and law” 

Pandit Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants of India Souety, the 
mover of the resolution, condemned the present system of Hindu social 
life in resp ct of the freelom of women. Pandit Praksharanjan Sapru, 
in supporting, pleaded for the freedom of women and said a free mirried 
life was helpful to the growth of the moral elevation of communities. 
Mr C S_ Ranga lyer, MLA, Opposed the resolution pointing out that 
it affected the tundamentals of the Hinlu society 

Dr, Paranjpye sul thit only v few ot the higher castes dil not 
obscrve the custom of divorme anl the 11 a of divorce was not alien 
to India. He said thy wanted a liw both for monogamy and divorce. 
He maintained that when they clamnel political hberty, they must equally 
claim liberty im sociil life also 

Pandit Hirdayanith Kunzru also supported the resolution, 

Pandit Harkaran nath Misra, MLA, Thakur Mashal Singh MLc.,, 
and Mr ©. 5 Deole put forward vigorous opposition to the resolution 
whith was consequently negatived, 


Other Resolutions. 


Resolutions advocating temoval of purda, urging for legislative 
measures to enlarge womcn’s property rights, extension of women 
suffrage, temperance reform, raising the marriagable age for boys and 
girls pushing forward the movemeut for widow marriage, favouring re- 
admission of Hindu converts to other religions into Hindu society, and 
appealing for the uplift of the abomginals were also passcd 

A resolution was also passed regarding the c nstitution of the Social 
Conference appointing a Stanling Committee to consijJer the question 
of organising th Confcrence on a broader basis and authousng that a 
Stan jing Committee be appointed by them or similar organisations 
working for the advancement ot Social Reform to take all necessary 
steps to finally determine the constitution of the Conference 

The Conference terminated after specch s eulogising the work of the 


present sessions. 


The All-India Social Conference. 


BELGAUM—2Z7th DECEMBER 1924. 


The All-India Social Conference was held at Belgaum on 27th December 
1924 under the Presidency of Sir Sankaran Nair Mr. A. B. Latthe, 
Chairman, Reception Committee, in the course of bis Welcome Address 
said that they were meeting in a very favourable atmosphere, and the 
old attitude of contempt for social reform had disappeared, and thanks 
to Mr. Gandhi, the people had begun to acknowledge that without 
social uplift o' the backward and depressed, political progress was not 
possible. Communal representation, he said, bad only’ served to 
widen the gulf separating the Hindus and Mussalmans, and protection 
such as was given to Non-Brahmins in Madras might largely avoid 
these evils. The only way was to cure the body-politic of the disease 
of caste, and to free social relations from the incubus of Shastric or 
Quaranic injuctions. Unless they reconstructed social life on a basis 
of equality, there was no hope of a bright future for the country. 
The President, Sir Sankaran Nair in the course of his Presidential 
Address said :— 


The Great War has effected a revolution. Everywhere, throughout 
the world, the down-trodden and oppressed are claiming equality with 
those who were their lords, in spite of the Buble, the Koran and the 
Sastras. In 1918 women were enfranchised in England. They are now 
eligible to sit in Parliament, the legal profession has been opened to 
them, they can sit in the jury box A woman 1s a member of the 
Cabinet. They are Magistrates. The Universities have opened membership 
aod degrees to them Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, and the whole of 
Northern America except Qubec have also given the franchise to 
women. In America the Governor of Wyoming is a married woman. 
The Governor-elect of Texas is another. If these Governors prove suc. 
cessful, the road to the Presidentship will be smoothed. Many countrieg 
have sent women as delegates to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. In kgypt the women are more insistent in their demand for 
Home Rule than men. In Angora the restrictions imposed upon women 
by their religion have already been got rid of. A woman is a Minister, 
Allow me to read the following extract from the INDIAN SocraL 
REFORMER — 


ANGORA AND WoMEN. 


‘*‘We take the following from the ‘Muslim Herald’ of Madras, dated 
sath July. Mustapha Kemal Pasha in a special World-wide News 
Service De:patch appearing in the ‘New York Herald’ and ‘Tribune’ 
writes:—‘We found that any introduction of modern ideas did not 
coincide with the views of the Caliph. With the Caliphate deciding, 
hke a High Court, on the regularities of any constitutional measure, it 
was impossible to enact a law forbidding polygamy, when the Caliph 
was polygamous. The religious bead has arrogated to himself the 
authority to decide on such matters. Whenever a law pertaining to 
national politics or national admunistration, civil or economical, was 
attempted, we were invariably faced with an opinion from the Caliph. 
- When we decided that women should not be forced to wear a Veil, 
acain we were face to face with a hostile opimion from the Caliph. 
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And so long as such an office authorised and invested with a _ sinister 
power remained within the borders of our country, any opinion ema- 
nating from that office would be an impediment in the way of our 
progress as @ nation. So we decided to dispense with our own religious 
supreme head while we were dispensing with the Christian religious 
offices. Every religion or denomination, be it Moslem or Christian, within 
the domains of our country must recognise the Turkish Constitution as 
supreme, and if it cannot recognise the basic law of our country they 
must seek a new clime. We are perfectly agreeable to another Moslem 
country welcoming the Caliph. In that event, we, as Moslems, will 
gladly pay our homage to the head of our religion as the head of our 
feligion. We only expelled the Caliph as the politico-religious function- 
ary. My country has bad no quarrel with him or the office of the 
Caliphate as the head of the Moslem faith.”’ 

I have read this because it explains the attitude of the modern 
Reform Party throughout the world towards opposition based on religion. 
It explains the attitude of the social reform party towards Christian, 
Mahomedan and Hindu orthodoxy, should they feel it incumbent upon 
them to stand in our way. 


THe AWAKENING IN CHINA, 


After the Mahbommedans, let us go to China. In that country, the 
demand for reform emanates not only from those who follow the religion 
of China, but from Christians who are foremost in pressing women’s 
claims. The awakening in China 1s largely due to America. A memorial 
recently submitted by the Chinese ladies puts forward the following 
demands. With the exception of the one relating to foot-binding, we 
claim them all for the women of [ndia. 

‘3. The opening up of all educational institutions in the country 
to women. 2. Adoption of universal suffrage and the granting to women 
of all constitutional rights and privileges given to men. 3, Revision in 
accordance with the principle of equality of those provisions in the 
Chinese Civil Code pertaining to relations between wife and husband, and 
mother and son, and to property tights, and the right of succession of 
women. 4. The drafting of regulations giving equal rights to women 
in matters of marriage. 5. Prohibition of licensed prostitution, girl 
slavery, and footbinding. 6. Addition of a new provision to the 
Crim nal Code to the effect that any one who keeps a concubine shall be 
considered guilty of bigamy. 7. Enmactment of a law goveining the 
protection of female labour, in accordance with the principle of equal 
work, equal pay, and demanding full pay during the time that a 
woman is unable to work owing to child-birth.”’ 

All this is of course due to the great awakening due to the war. 


Needs of Indian women. 


Are women in India to remain quiet? I shall now briefly refer to 
the needs of Indian women. First comes their economic condition. 
In this respect at any rate we can rely upon our sacred law and 
custom. The King by our sacred law was the protector of women 
and, work or no work, bound to provide maintenance for them, 
a recognized obligation which was gencrally carried out. The women 
who belonged to the agricultucal labourers and artisan classes were 
entitled to take out of the crops, when harvested, their share which 
was deemed sufficient for their needs according to usage before the 
farmer or Government took heir share or revenue. Their rights did 
not depend upon the work done. The husband, the father and® 
various other relatives were bound to maintain the women whether 
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they had property or not. Even the adulterous wife was entitled to 
be maintaincd The superseded wife was also entitled, 1f she wished 
it to a share according to Some authorities. Failing the _ relatives, 
the State had to provide for her maintenance and did. In England to 
encourage thrift and work it was supposed neceSsary to insist that this 
obligation should be imposed upon the husband That woman should 
be sacrificed for the sake of making man a thrifty and hard-working 
person 13 a peculiarly English doctrine and I trust will not be imported 
mto India. The labour Party considers woman’s claims only {rom the 
Labour standpoint or in other words, a woman who needs it should 
be provided with work which she has to perform except when for 
physical reasons she is unable to do so This is not the Mahommedan 
or Hindu view Early marriage, secluded hfe during marriage, widowhood 
consecrated to the husband’s salvation, joint faimly system, the obliga- 
tion imposed upon distant relatives, all show that we do not want 
women to live by labour Physically she is not formed for work, 
From her birth to her death, her life as mapped out by our sacred 
laws shows that a woman 18 not expected to earn her livelihood. 
Those who undertake the burden of matrimony are carefully shielded 
by our laws from any worry and anxiety in the interests of their 
oitspring as it 1s stated expressly that it fis only a healthy, happy 
mother and not one worried, care-worn or hard-worked who can produce 
good children We will therefore adhere to our own custom in this 
respect. Our women must be freed from any anxiety as to ther 
subsisiince The State must give it to her if she claims, recovering 
it fiom the male relutive, if mecessary. She must not, for reasons 
stronger in India than in England, be forced to go to Courts of law. 


Other questions will only be briefly referred to as they bave been 
often dicussed Early marriage compulsory marriage, compulsory widow- 
hood, and denial of freedom to a grown up woman to choose her husband 
must all disappear Age of consent must be raised Polygamy must be 
abolished Right to contract a second marriage can be conceded only if 
the wife 19 given the right to claim divorce on the same ground together 
with a share of the husband's property. Polygamy had been a safeguard 
to the wife who for reasons of health was unwilling to liveas wife. A 
wife 10 such circumstances should be protected from her husband. I am 
not dealing with the Industrial question as it requires a separate address. 
Now when theie are so many things to be done it may be necessary to 
concentrate our efforts on some questions. We must of course attack 
all along the line ‘Some of our members may be inclined to devote 
themselves to ccrtain particular questions The one rlating to the 
employment of women coolies by employers of labour alone will require 
the strenuous efforts of many devoted social reformers. I do not ask 
them for a moment to abandon their choice, But it appears to me 
that our supreme effort should be directed to securing women the same 
rights as men 60 far as the rmght to devote in elections of members 
and the mght to be elected as members of Municipalities, Local and 
District Boards, Provincal Counctis and Imperial Ligislative Assembly 
is corcerned. Ihe power to vote will seCure the return of their sup- 
porters The pressure they will eXert as voters on members will secure 
the necessary retorms. We are fighting for freedom ourselves. But 


‘If ye do not feel the chain 

‘When it works a sister’s pain 
‘Are ye not base slaves indeed 
‘Slaves’ unworthy to be freed ?’ 
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The Caste System. 


The other great question with which the social reform association 
deala is the question of caste and the condition of the depressed 
classes. As in the case of women, the time has passed when the Non- 
Brahmin caste Hindus and the other casteless Hindus pay any attenuton 
to the arguments based on religion. The Non-Brahmin Hindus have 
det: rmined so far as 1t lies in their power not to recognise the gu pe- 
riority of the Brahmins, not to co-operate with them in those mov - 
ments which involved the recognition of those sacred texts which show 
the Brahmin superiority. The various associations which are springing 
up all over India for the protection of sectional interests give the 
answer to those who wished to rely on the caste system. Communal 
consciousness 1s fostered, each sect wants to improve its condition at 
the expense o! others. Caste has been responsible for the Hindu down- 
fall in their struggle with their foes. It 1s responsible for their present 
degraded condition and it would be responsible for any delay in ihe 
further progress in the direction of Home Rule. 1 am a Non-Brahmin 
myself and all what | now prupose to say 1s this that we the Non- 
Brahmins are det.rmined that no disabilities imp sed by the caste system 
shall stand in the way of our social and political progress, and that for this 
purpose we are determined to se that no further powers are conferred 
upon those who maintain the validity of the caste systim without large 
pow+rs being conferred upon those who may suffer thereby to counteract 
this influence All the observations [have made about the power to vote 
and election about women apply to these classes. The depressed classes 
of Hindus must be represented by the elected members in the Councils 
to protect their interests They must be able to Carry out legisla ton 
which might interfere with the vested interests of caste Hindus and 
of Brahmins in particular but which are called for in the interests 
of bumanity, social progress and civilization, In none of the schemes 
for Home Rule that have been put forward have I been able .o 
find any trace or any recognition of this fact. On the contrary I have 
found that the proposals made by responsible leaders are often calcu- 
lated Consciously or otherwise to enhance the power of those who are 
likely to use them against the interests of the low classes. In India 
industrial workers including those engazed in agriculture and manufac- 
ture belong to tbe low castes. 

And it 1s not right that those who have abused their powers in 
the past and whose interests would tempt them to continue in that 
Course, should be invested with further powers without the guarantee 
that they will not be allowed so to abuse their power again, and 
without the toiling masses who belong to the lowest castes being entrusted 
at the same time with such powers as would enable them to improve 
their own condition. Allow me just to refer to a few facts relating 
to the conditions of a few of these classes. 

The Hillmen in the Madras Presidency (and I am told the case 1s 
the same a!l over India) usually thriftless and addicted to drink s on 
become practically the slaves of the caste money-lenders who treat them 
as men not entitled to that sort of treatment which they would bave 
meted out to one of thei own or superior caste. Lhe only private 
efforts made for their uplift have been confined to the European 
Christian Missionaries, Germans, Ameiicans and Enghsh. They number 
millions. Ihere are castes or classes numbering hundreds of thousands 
if not millions who are called criminal tribes. They ure ftreated as 
criminals by the caste Hindus, ‘he private efforts that have been mide | 
for their uplift are mainly by the ‘Salvation Army and to a lesser 
extent by the American Missionary. 
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As to the untouchables, they number in the Madras Presidency 
alone over six millions out of a population of about forty millions, They 
are not only untouchables but some have to observe distance pollution, 
that 1s, cannot come within a certain distance o!f the higher castes 
without polluting them The public water supply is absolutely forbidden 
{n nearly every village to thim ‘he public streets in villages occupied 
by caste H ndus are also generally forbidden. On a respectable gentle- 
man belonging) to this class besng appointed to a seat on a Municipal 
Council, five of the members {ncluding a Mahommedan immediately sent 
in their resignations and were with great difficulty induced to withdraw 
them Schools though theoretical y open are not practically open to 
these Classes, These are absolutely under the control of the caste 
Hindus With reference to these classes, unlike the Hill tribesand the 
criminal tribes above referred to, public conscience 1s being awakened 
The work of the various Missionaries in the Madras Presidency is beyond 
all praise The Lheosophical Society, the Depressed (lasses Mission, 
the Brahma Samaj and other societes also are doing good work and 
it is to be hoped that these classes will soon be able to avail them- 
s¢lves of the public schools 


These facts arc enough to show that in the case of these low 
castes as in the case of women the main efforts of the social reform 
association should in my opinion be directed to giving them the power 
to vote and the night to be elected as members to all the Local Councils 
in particular and also to the superior councils, 

It 1g practieally certain that to carry out reforms required in ths 
interests of women and of these classes they will have to rely upon 
themselves Others will scarcely be able even with good will to carry 
them out Vested interests of any kind can scarcely be trusted to 
aSsist the classis whose salvation lies in the elimination of such interests, 
Any nomination by Government of members to protect them will not be 
sa isfactory Bothin the case of women and of estate and in particular 
of the lowest classes the iollowing lines are peculiarly appropriate 


“Over their face a web of Iles 19 woven 

‘Laws that are falsehoods pin them to the ground,” 

To me the appropriate methods of bringing about harmony between 
the classes 1s to fight for their representation in the Councils and to 
support the measu es necessary for their advancement and not to snecr 
at them as unfortunately 1s done in many quarters We at leat who 
belong to this association will fight till their and our cause 19 won. 


‘Till all are free beneath the sun 
“Or breath be spent and hifebe done ” 
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